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“THE WHITE SIRDAR COOLIE” 


M Pir to PARLIAMENT.” 

English household in India has 
virdar Bearer” who is the chief of 
* domestic. servants. 


‘Mr. Keir-Hardie, a “White Sirdar 
vas that he was only a chief of 
_coohes of England. The Viceroy 


‘ink it necessary to-call him to- 


: the explanation since given by. 

wajå as contained in a letter to 

only adds insult to injury. The 

è of the Maharaja has been con- 

“The united voice of the Indian 

ranglo-Indian Press. Yet the 
ce ..8atens to become historic. 
C Siifies much more than the 

the Maharaja of Burdwan for 
ʻe and<his comrades of the 

i. _.Vo.any intelligent reader 
o »ghe Government of India, as 

jc. + ae. policy pursued by them 
ot four years, it is a most 

. * {dence of the compact that 
~ue between the Anglo-Indian 


recy tand the landed aristocracy of ` 


unst the rising educated demo- 


Maharaja and his like are 


+ a new phase of life. Hitherto 
Anglo-Indian made no secret 
-.tenpt for the class. They were 
‘sd f> be, the parasites of Indian 


whem Dame Fortune had placed 


ions, the benefits of which they 
to the fullest extent but the respon- 
-of which they shirked and did. not 
edge. 


What. the... Bengali 


u z : 
. 4 Burdwan meant to insinuate. 


‘on the 
Whatever their feelings for 


the hereditary chiefs and princes or for the 


‘military classes of the north, the Anglo- 


Indian had nothing but contempt for the 
Zemindars, the creatures of the 
folly of Lord Cornwallis, as he called’ them. 
All sorts of vices real or imaginary were 
placed to their: credit. “They harrassed 
and sweated the Ryot.” - “They sucked the 
life-blood of the latter and fattened them- 
selves on the fruits of others’ labours.” 
“They cared not a brass farthing for the 
people and the country.” Every Anglo- 
[Indian critic from the amiable Sir Fréderick 
Lely to the incorrigible Rees has drawn 
fanciful pictures of the rapacious character 
of the Zemindars of Bengal and has held 
them up as objects of sidicule, contempt 
and-blame. At the second reading of the 
new India Councils Bull in the House of, 
Lords, Lord Curzonedid not spare them. 
The Zemindars of Bengal and the English 
educated Hindoos in general have so far 
been classed ‘together. They have been 
the equal recipients of the blessings of their 
Anglo-Indian patrons. .The Congress has 
been condemned, because it ts supposed to- 
be worked in their own interests by the 
Zemindars and lawyers of Bengal. kr will 
be no use adding to the dimensions of «this 
paper by presenting quotations. from the 
writings of the different Anglo-Indian 
critics on this subject. They are too well- 


‘known to require quotation. 


We will content ourselves with giving 
two excerpts from one of the latest books 
subject of Indian Administrative 
Problems which is a fruit of the joint 
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collaboration of an Anglo-Indian, adminis- 
trator and a French traveller. The reader, 
who we presume has read the books written 


by Rees and others of his way of thinking, ° 


will find that the quotations we give below 
are comparatively milder as compared with 
what is to be found in the former. 

Sir William Meyer and Monsieur Chailley 
say on page 138 of their new book, “the 


Administrative Problems of British India,’’- 


that “the Zamindar even if not an absentee 
leads in general a life of luxury; hunts, 
gambles, is always trying to buy fresh land, 
ruins himself out of ostentation, borrows in 
ordes to meet his expenses, and finally 
leaves his property in the hands of a money- 
lender, who squeezes the tenantry. Nor 
are money-payments all in this case. The 
peasants have to furnish all sorts of corves, 


including beating when their landlord goes — 


out shooting, and the man who refuses will 


one day find himself falsely accused of some . 


offence upon the sworn testimony of a num- 
ber of real villains.” Again on page 163 
we find the following, “The estates of the 
Zamindars of Bengal, who are a bulwark 
of the National Party, show that these have 
not ameliorated the condition, or even 
relieved the sufferings, of their tenantry. 
Almost all of them have been enriched by 
the permanent settlement of Bengal but it 
has required several acts to make them give 
theiy tenants some litle. share of the un- 
earned increment which they have obtained. 
The petty cultivators in Bengal are amongst 
the most harshly’ treated in India and the 
proprietors of these large estates who lead 
a life of luxury in tht Capital of India or 
Europe do not, with rare exceptions, contri- 
-bute to the schools, hospitals, drainage or 
other public works.” To the student of 
English and Irish political history this is 
very mild language.as compared with what 
‘is used by British democrats for the landed 
aristocracy of England and Ireland, yet the 
representatives of British democracy in India 
ares now making an alliance with the 
landed. aristocracy of that country of which 
Maharaja Partap is a shining star to-keep 
down and malign the educated democracy. 

They have suddenly discovered greater 


virtues in them. They are brave, manly | 


and bulwarks of the established order and 
of the British Empire. They have been 
neglected so far and passed over in favour 


commands 40 solid votes in 


“India as i 
: Viceroys and the Governors of that country? 


4 
if 
4 


{ 


of the pettyfogging lawyerand the schos 
master. That was a mistake and it aught 
be set right. As a result of this change 
attitude the Zemindars are being patt 
on the back. The latter are of course ve 
grateful and the gratitude can find 
better expression than a wild denunciat:. 
of the class whose misfortunes have bi 
their making - The best form of gratiti 
is to. bark at the supposed enemy of t 
master. pe 
The events of the last. five years hj ve 
witnessed a change in the attitude, -” 
the -Anglo-Indian. administrator towe on 
the Bengali Zemindars and his compatr - $ 
in other- parts of the country. Heisi:. 
upholding the latter'as men “having stabs 
the country” and “as natural leaders of th: 
people.” The Maharaja of..Burdwan ui 
the Khan Tiwana of Shappurare typ 
representatives of this class, It is ti 
ambition to lead in the Councils ofii, 
Empire and to. make a name for themse `°; 
Their speeches on the Press Gagging ` 
were drafted with an eye to that a 
Maharaja Mahtab’s reference to Mr. F. - 
Hardie was really a fling at the lowly l., 
Indian Nationalists. The latter were ir. 
eyes too small to be hit directly and b ye 
the contemptuous reference to one ` 
they hold in high estimation anG. sech, 
example for themselves. R 
The Editor of the Modern Review’... , 
comments on the speech of the Maha” , 
gave a crushing reply to the latter bu 
think it is also necessary to let the India, 
have a further and deeper insight int>~ 
character of the man whom the My. 
insulted and who at the present moment hc hus 
a unique position in British politics. Mr. 
Keir-Hardie is, in the words of the Maharaja; 
a Sirdar of the Labour Party and as such 
the House of 
Commons. In alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists, Mr. Keir Hardie’s party is 
just now the master of the ag int Be 
have in the palm of their hands the fate 
of the ministers who in their turn maks 
and unmake the Rajas and and demi 


r 
e a 
Ci 


arso 


well as appoint and dismi 


It will be both interesting and instruct- 
ing to the readers of this Review to know 
howy the “White Sirdar Coolie” has risen to 
his present position and what distingv shes 
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aim from the Maharaja of 
We cull t'.é following skétch of his life from 
S publication of the Independent Labour 
“arty, called “J. Keir-Hardie, M.. P., 
Man and the Movement”. In doing sọ we 
are telling the narrative of his lifein as few 
words as possible and almost in the very. 
‘words of the atithor who is one of his 
comrades. and a member of the London 
County Council. 

James Keir-Hardie first saw- the light—or 
what light there was to see—ina typical 
ane-roomed cottage, one ofa mimer’s ‘row 
ear Newarthill, Scotland, on August r5th, 
.856. His first Memory of feélings is of hot 
tears falling; his first memory of sound, not 
of a crooning lullaby; but of sobs In this 
dwelling of one room, with its floor of baked 
mud, its white-washed walls and rafters 
open to the thatch, its door opening direct 
‘to. the highway—a typical home of those 
>` ‘m to toil across the border—J. Keir- 
œ» ardie spent his infant days. These ‘days 

‘re spent mostly alone, since his grand- 
: other, to whose care he was for a time 
trusted, had to leave the cot for the work. 
the field and farm. His father was then 


y 











? mother had been compelled .to return. to 
work as a farm servant. 
‘us third year, Keir’s father n T 
P a, and the family removed to Goyan, 
Pe esgow suburb. From now on; ‘his 
a uier was his school-master.. As to school- 
€ in the ordinary sense, this was as brief 
"s it was inefficient. As a matter of fact, 
‘œ made just one full day’s attendance at 
Ja village school, and only” one. His 
nuer became also his guide and friend. 
she was a remarkable woman. No wonder 
hat in after years there was to Keir-Hardieé 
least one perfect woman in the world — 
is ‘mother—and to her, one man -whose 
‘stions and _intentions, no matter what the 
ewspapers might Say, were ever un- 
‘npeachable. 

In the interval a assisting in the home 
~for the mother was in: weak -health—he 
tas taught by her his. letters. His method 
E practically applying this acquisition of 
nowled ge was by continuing his studies 
t the” shop windows. where’ children’s 
icture books were on view, - 

Misfortune, in the shape of an accident 
to his father, who-at this time was working 


Burdwan. ` 


the - 


‘eighth birthday, in the pit. 


sent at the call of a sea-faring life, and | 


, founding a powepmk- 


in, the shipyards, c came upon the family, . 
and this was closely ‘followed’ by. a 


Keir was seven years of age when circum- 
stances determined ‘that 
ceasé, and that the-battle for bread begin. 
Various jobs were obtained’ by this, as .yet, 


d 


a. strike, 
‘with all the added’ privatiðn © co o 


en ae 


childhood must- 


ek i 


mere child,—first, as messenger, then in a | 


printer’s shop, then at a foundry, afterwards | 


at a confectioner’ s, and finally, soon after his 


His first:duty, 


that-of door-keeper, was to see that a door ` 


was Closed immediately after being opened 


for any purpose. Often in the winter months 


the child went into the depths before it 
was light, and returned to the surface when 
it was again dark. 


‘Many incidents of’ ‘interest during those 
easly years could be told, did.space’ permit. 


. Two, which have a ‘bearing upon- character- 


istics of later years, must suffice. One, a 
dread happening, which often marks the 
miner’s life--an explosion. Young Keir 
had by this time been promoted from door- 
keeper to pony-hoy, and soon ‘boy - and 
pony were playmates and’ close friends. 
Amidst the rush of coal-laden trucks, came, 
one day, the dull rumble and stifling atmo- 
sphere in which the lights went out, making 
it clear that’ the one thing:miners fear. had 
come to pass. Then came flying footsteps, 


as men stumbled by in the dark, ‘with cries’ 


of warning to others to hurry, and the 
child, bewildered, fed, too with ‘his pony, 
whose instinct fortunately. led it toa piace 


-of safety: -—tts stable. 


The roll call at the pit revealed the: fact | 


that the lad was yet. Below, and: immediately, 
there -weres volunteers-. for rescue coming 


‘forward to..descend and find him, which 
they- did, ~asleep.in the manger of his pony - 
It was Providence. that thus saved 


friend. 
him from an-early grave for the werk. of 


Great Britain. 


cattle ae ee 


POM IEAL Tany in 


Although deprived of the ordinary school- 


‘life, he had spent his odd hours in improving 
on his home letter-learning. His first saved 


pence had been ‘invested in ‘some second-. 


From the formér:he learned to hate shams + i 
from thé latter to love liberty. His deter- 
mination to’conquer knowledge was the 
second fact which marked the calibre. of 


‘hand works by- Carlyle and Stuart „Mill. 
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the man that was to be. In the darkness 
of the mine while idle, from various reasons, 
ie had on a slab df stone, smoked over by 
us miners lamp, scratched the characters 
Jy the aid of a pin, and thus became profi- 
sient in the art of shorthand. On a founda- 
tion of this nature, Hardie has built up 
2ducational abilities and literary powers, 
of which his many contributions to current 
jterature and his book “From Serfdom to 
Socialism” bear ample evidence. 

In his twenty-first year, another mining 
crisis, in the shape of a revolt of the men 
against the horrible conditions which prevail- 
əd, found him ready. Better conditions were 
demanded by the men, and J. Keir-Hardie 
was.the chosen spokesman and leader. In 
those days, there was only one method of 
ealing with the agitator--dismissal and 
jlacklisting throughout the district. This was 
is fate, but never did injustice produce better 
ruit and more far-reaching results. Denied 
he opportunity to work for his bread with 
is pick, he sought to do so with the pen, 
nd with such success that in addition to 
is becoming the Secretary of his Union, 
e became the Editor of the Cummnock News. 

In 1880 came an event which is ever an 
mportant one in the history of men, the 
marriage of Mr. Hardie to Miss Lily Wilson 
of Hamilton. ‘Four children were born, of 
whom three. survive. The self-sacrifice, 
which an agitator’s life demands, has been 
shared by the family circle; for which, and 
to whom the thanks of the entire democracy 
of Britain are due. = 

His political investigation proved to him 
at a very early date that to expect the 
emancipation of the workers by the methods 
adopted by either Political -Party was 
hopeless, 
presented the tyranny of Landlordism, while 
on the other hand, Liberalism and Commer- 
cialism were but interchangeable terms, 
emphasising the tyranny of wage slavery. 
The result of these investigations was seen 
in 1886 when, as the Candidate of the 
Workers, he fired the first shot for political 
independence at Mid-Lanark. 

Like most first shots, its effect was more 
startling in.its novelty than its results were 
immediately effective. Hardie was beaten 
at the polls. The Workers had ‘not yet 
awakened to the fact that they, if they so 
determined, held the fate of the two “great” 






e 





Toryism, on the one hand, re- ' 


- Political Parties, and the triumph of their 


own, in their own hands. If it did not 
produce immediaté success, it did open 
up a new vista of hope and prove the 
seed germ which, in these later years, 
has produced. the promise of an abundant 
harvest of real political independence. 
Realising, at this time, that a voice was 
needed to arouse the toiling masses to effect- 
ivè action, Hardie founded the Miner, 
which afterwards became the Labour Leader. 
By this time “Keir-Hardie’ was a name 
known as well on this side as on the other 
side of the Border. His speeches, simple, 
direct, and hot with the inspiration of a 


faith in the coming triumph of the common 


people, began to make an impression. His 
fearless championship of that inarticulate 
and voteless mass—the Unemployed— 
earned for him, when he at last fought his 
way to Westminster, the—to him—most 
cherished of all titles, “The Member for 
the Unemployed.” | 

Then followed several years of heart- 
breaking battle against heavy odds, in a new 
and wholly unsympathetic atmosphere. To 
stand alone amidst the “gentlemen of 
England” in the British House of Common: 
and daclare the same truths that had we 
West Ham, was a task few men could hg 
faced. st j 

The truth, however, told in plain spq 
by this undaunted Scotch collier, fell on €4 
that resented the presentation of - plam 
unvarnished facts. No opportunity was loa 
of making it clear to. this man from the 
ranks of the common people, that his ways 
were. not the ways of accepted Parliament: 
arians. The Party Press, quick to rally to 
the protection of the “Two historic Parties): 
so long in unchallenged possession of th, 










field, magnified the mole-hill into a moun- 


tain,.and where no mole-hill existed, pro- 
duced the mountain just as readily—-mour 


_ tains of misrepresentation and slander. 


Without doubt, Keir-Hardie’s entry inte 
the House of Commons gave an impetus te 
the Socialist and Labour forces of thi 
country, such as they had not hitherto ex; 
perienced. Here was, at last, a centre anc 
personality around which the earnest fight 
ing’ spirits that had been struggling, alone 
and scattered up and down the country 
could gather. Hardie realised that thi 


moment had arrived for action, and rallying 
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a few trusty comrades at the Trades Union 
‘congress, held in Glasgow in 1892, he raised 
ae standard of political independence round 
‘hich labour could gather. Here was an 
‘ydication that, even in those early days, 
here was at the back of hishead a convic- 
ion that, in order to make the advance of 
Socialism more rapid and effective, it was 
1ecessary to bring the theory into line with 
the practical application of political action. 
In 195, misrepresentation. and calumny 
srevailed. West Ham was lost, but again, 
West Ham’s loss was Socialism’s gain. 
Liberated from the single-handed and un- 
srofitable treadmill task of parliamentary 
life, Hardie was free once more to roam 
the country and arouse to action those of 
the workers who yet remained unconscious 
of the new hope that the vision of political 
emancipation had disclosed. A tour in 
America at the invitation of organised 
abour followed. Then, sundry bye-elec- 
ions. -And all the time the steady up- 


ouilding of the Independent Labour Party, 


which he had done so much to call into 
being. Hardie’s defeat at West Ham was 
not an isolated one; the whole of the 
Independent Labour and Socialist Candi- 
dates who took the field were defeated. 
1900 found Mr. Hardie fighting a double 


Candidature---Preston and Merthyr . Tydfil. 


The day following the loss of the former 
found him victorious at the latter, and 
since then the men of the Merthyr..and 
Aberdare valleys have been, like their 
Member, staunch and true. Having tried 
and proved him, they, in 1906, as we well 
know, again in a three-cornered contest, 
‘ave him a magnificent-majority of nearly 
L. >0 over the Liberal interloper. Then 
Fie his tour round the world, ordered by 
> doctors to “secure quiet,” and to regain 
rength, We know how. it was spent. 
Through Canada, to Japan, China, the 
traits Settlements, Ceylon, India, West 
_.ustralia, South Australia, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and finally, South Africa. 
True, heralded often by the slanders of 
the Press, but leaving behind Socialists and 
friends everywhere. More particularly in 
India, where they, while honouring the 
man because of his transparent desire to 
become acquainted with foundation facts, 
to their astonishment, learned from certain 
English papers, of “seditious” speeches— 
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speeches which they on the spot knew were 
never delivered-—of visits to places never 
visited-—_the usual stock-in-trade of the 
journalistic assassin. Again, what looked 
like a calamity was g blessing in disguise, 
for that tour round the world gave a wider 
outlook, and a wealth of first-hand know- 


ledge, which has already proved of use in’ 


the interests of the oppressed of other ` 
countries, regardless of creed, race, or 
colour. : 


Returning,from India he received a huge 
welcome in the Royal Albert Hall* when 
not a single seat was left unoccupied, 
although every one of them had. to be paid 
for. - e 

Then came the general election of 1906 
which will ever stand out in the history of 


the nation as marking the parting of the- 


ways. Hitherto, “Labour” had been an 
appendage to the Liberal kite; now, by 
force of numbers alone, “Independent” 
Labour commands attention from the floor 
of the House ‘of Commons itself. 
indeed a political revolution. Instead of 
going “cap in hand” to the Lobbies of the 
House to beg their representatives to ‘assist 
them, the workers now had their own men 
able to urge their own cause in the national 
councils. That this event was due to the 
years of faithful propaganda work and 
guidance of Hardie, few will dispute. That 
he was unanimously called to lead the Party 
in the House of Commons was natural. That 
it was due largely to „his foresight and 
straight leading that the Party was placed 
on a firm foundation during his two years 
of leadership is another fact his critics 
should remember. -° _ 

The creation of an “Independent Party” 


in the House was nota thing to be accom- ` 


plished without: strong opposition, and, of 
course, misrepresentation-—these are but in- 
terchangeable terms. His motives,and his 
Socialism have been alke 
One thing, however, the honest enquirer 
must be convinced of, that his motives were, 
and are, unassailable. He has simply realis- 
ed that the workers are the many, that the 
many havé the voting power in their hands 
and the only way to secure their practical 
co-operation is to teach them how to use 
those powers. The lesson of 1906 has been 


* This hall is the largest in the United Kingdom and 
accommodates over ten thousand persons. 


Here was- 


- 


assailed._* 


- t 
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learned—never again will the “Two historic 
Parties” rule -the roost. Labour has begun 
to realise its possibilities and powers. 

As to his Socialism, he holds his Socialist 
faith as the. old Covenanters held their 
religion—-dearer than life, a sacred thing,— 
the force that alone can remove: the barriers 
which bar the way to the final emancipation 
of the people. — ` 

That personal aggrandisement, or- self- 
advertisment, is not the motive that 
prompts him-is clearly shown by the fact 
that, after being.called’'to lead the Party he 
had done so much to create in the House, 
he only consented: to do so a second year 
on cendition that he retired the following 
‘year, onthe ground that one-man leader- 
ship was not a sound: democratic principle. 


But be that as it may, one thing is quite clear, - 


never will a more true, sincere, and clear- 
sighted, and courageous leader be found. _ 
- Other faithful and able workers there 
were, are, and have been all the time; but, 
‘amidst them all,. stands in bold outline, 
admittedly and willingly acclaimed, J.K.H. 
as the “G.O.M.” of the practical side of the 
Socialist Movement of Great Britain. As 
the years come, and go confidence in him 
grows, and none deserve it more. 

Such in brief is the history of the “White 
Sirdar , Coolie’ of the: Maharaja of 
Burdwar. Such is the man whom the great 
Mahtab of . Bengal gratuitously insulted 
on a solemn occasion, to prove to the 
léaders of the would-be Indian demoèracy, 
who come from humble but honest stocks, 
that henceforth the chief opposition to their 


? 


. ranks of 


CS 


patriotic aspirations and impulses is to, 
emanate from the class represented by the; 
noble Maharaja; for the Maharaja of 
Burdwan is not single-handed in his con- 
tempt for the educated Indians. The Malik’ 
of. Tiwana and the Ahluwalia Sirdar ofi 
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.Jullundher have’ nobly backed him in his“ 


self-imposed duty of libelling educated 
Indians and of cutting them up. The 
Maharaja, the Malik and the Sirdar, are 
however mistaken if they think that the 
future of India is in the hands of - their 
class. Unless History entirely misleads us, 
the future isin the hands of the would-be 
Keir-Hardies of India—the Sirdar Coolies 
of that vast peninsula who are receiving 
a. training for their future work in the dark 
and dingy schoolrooms of their villages or 
in the special classes opened in some places 
for ‘the education. of the children of the 
so-called depressed classes. It is from the 
labour that the future leaders 
and prophets of the Indian democracy will 
rise and prove to the world once more that 
the greatest and the best nobility is the 
nobility of mind, of character, of mission 
and of service in the cause of humanity. 
It is in that direct on that the world moves. 
India is only one pawn in the great game 
of the world and it cannot remain unaffect- 
ed by the movements of the other players. 
Move we must, whether with the Maharaja 
of Burdwan or without ‘him. I have the 
fullest hope, however, that in the course of 
time he also will shake off his present 
idiosyncrasies and will move with us. - .. 

i . “Izzat” 


THE DUTIES OF MAN* 


We must, therefore, modify, reform, transform, the 
whòle man into a unity of life. We must teach him 
not right, but duty; awaken to better things his, 

= + 


* It is being constantly dinned into our ears that 
education in India is not deep enough to form and 
train character, and the complaint comes. from various 
quarters impelled by varying motives.. The remedy 
most largely suggested is religious education; and 
on the whole theré- cannot be a more mischievous 
remedy: suggested. Every advanced country in 
Europe, and America is trying to dislodge religious 
teaching in schools and substitute moral education 


+ : 
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degenerate nature, his half-exhausted soul, his droop. 
ing enthusiasm; we must give him the consciousnes: 
of human worth and man’s mission here below, anc 


on a secular basis instead. The true remedy in Indi: 
should be cheerfully to recognise that the rising 
generation of India is in-the grip of a revitalizing 
life-force which it can no more resist than one can 
an advancing tide, and to proceed with this recogni- 
tion to direct the life-force into right channels. To do 
this moral education completely divorced from religious 
bigotry and’superstitions should be organized, which 
should teach the ‘younger generation their duties 


a 
ra 
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thereby raise, the strength to act which is now v crushed 
by his indifference. And this is a work for principles, 
and belief, and religious thought, and faith. 


Paid 


And these, O my brothers, are thë principal g grounds 


upon which your Duties are based, the sources: from 


which your rights spring. 


I have pointed to God as the source ann ‘pledge 
of equality among men: to the moral law as the 
source of all civil law, and the standard by which you 
must judge the conduct of those who make the laws; 


to thé people, to you, ourselves, the universal body of 
_ citizens who form the nation. 7 


I have told you that the fundamental character 
of the law is Progress; progress unlimited. and 
continuous from age to age; progress tn every branch 
of human activity, in every manifestation of thought, 
From religion down to industry and ‘the distribution 
of wealth. 


Į; have pointed out to you what your duties are to 


“the Humanity, to the country, to the family, and to 
And I have deduced these duties from 


yourselves. 
the characters which constitute the human creature, 
and which you are under an obligation to develop. 


—Mazzin1 on The Duties of Man. 


‘LL over the country there isa spirit of 
unrest, and Indians aré awakening to 

a new life in the political, ‘social, and 
industrial spheres. After a’ torpor of long 
long years our people are rising to a sense 
of a stationary state followed by a marked 
fall, and of an uncomfortable confusion 
consequent on the contact of the Eastern 
civilization with the Western. ‘And there 
has naturally arisen a desire to better ður 
condition in every sphere of life- This has 
legitimately turned our attention to a 
discussion and a correct appreciation of 
what our rights are. Sometimes our atten- 


. ‘tion is too much rivetted on these rights to 


allow us to realise that rights always imply 
obligations, and that after all “every right 
you have can only spring from a duty ful- 
filled.” If we obtain self-government, our 
people must be so fitted as to take up the 
heavy burden involved in that right, and 


„unless our people rise to a proportionate 


sense of obligations and duties involved in 
the realization of such an ideal, its realiza- 
tion and its maintenance must be alike 


towards humanity, love for their country, love and 
reverence for parents, duties towards God, towards 
one’s self, towards others and towards the mother- 
country, &e- There cannot be a better composition 


-than Mazzini’s essay which can do this effectively. 


A school edition of it has been in use in Italian 
Schools, and the leading thoughts are printed in larger 
and heavier type to oe them greater prominence. 


—MAZZINI on Interests and Principles.. 


“THE DUTIES OF MAN ° > 7 


impossible. We must try and train our- 
selves up into such a fitness,that the attain-. 
ment of self-government cannot be delayed | 
a day longer. There are many blots in our 
social system which urgently cry for re~ — 
moval, and which bar our forward march | 
towards progress. These must be taken in 
hand at once by patriotic Indians. who | 
should be permeated with a spirit of duty 
to their country and society. It cannot 
much help us to sing. the praises of our 
ancient land, to talk about the high’ idéals 
that inspired our forefathers in days of yore 
without ourselves doing anything even to 
approximate such ideals, and to gloss over 
our present evils; for, “the honour of a 
country depends much more on - removing 
its faults than on boasting of its qualities.” 
The Swadesht movement is to a large extent 
benefitting our manufacturers; and if the 
fortunes amassed by those people go but 
to swell their bank deposits or to maintain 
their costly and often unjustifiable luxuries 
instead of instilling ‘into their minds a 
consciousness of the power to relieve the 
wants and necessities of their less fortu- 
nate brethren, the movement would be robbed 
of its main element working for the good 
of this land and its people. The life of 'an 
individual as of a nation is beautified by a 
recognition of the duties one owes -fo one’s 
environments, and an honest-and supreme 
effort to live upto them, Without such a 
recognition no system of forces can* hold 
together and a life innocent of the:know- 
ledge: of such duties is a life: without its 
sweetness. 

The present state of India is the ai 
of the anxious thoughts of all having her 
welfare at their heart. The regeneration 


of this vast country is no light task. “My 
God,” one may pray with the Breton 
mariner* putting out to sea,’ “protect “me, 


my ship is so little, and Thy ocean so'gréatt” 
7 oe be hoped that a correct estimate of 

duties may be of no small help to.us 
in. our almost up-hill work, and the teach- 
ings of Joseph Mazzini on the Duties of Man, 
as summarized. below,- cannot ‘fail to be 
an inestimable guidé. 

It is usual to speak of one’s ‘rights, happi: 
ness, and material well- -being, but all these 
cries serve but to produce egoistic men. 
Not that rights should be renounced, and 


* Alluded to by Mazzini.- 
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_ that ‘happiness or well-being is hardly 
things worth striving for. But these material 
- interests should be pursued rather as means 
‘than-as ends in thémselves. 
education superior to any such theory of 
rights and well-being should be found out; 
and that is Duty. 

We must convince men that they; sons of one only 
God; must obey only one. law, heré on earth; that 
each one of them:must live, not for ‘himself, but for 


others; that the object of their life is not to be moré - 


or less „happy, but to make themselves and. others 


~ better ; that to fight against injustice. and error for the . 


benefit of their brothers is not only a right, but a duty ; 
a duty.not to be neglected without sin, —the duty of 
their whole life. 

A false idea of God set up by : a caste or 
some class unreasonably anxious to main- 
tain their hold on their: less educated 
brethren, or the existence of corruption in 
actual creeds not unnaturally lead ‘many to 
abhor religion or deny God Himself. “But 
‘because the light of the sun comes to us 


_ often dimmed and‘clouded by foul vapours, 


shall we-deny the existence of the’ sun and 
‘the vivifying power of its rays upon the 
universe ?”’ Those.who~want to dissociate 
_ politics from religion, and think that every 
ofie need- only occupy oneself about earthly 
things, thinking and believing in one’s own 
way, donot love God. On the other hand, 


those who look, upon our sojourn in this” 


` world’ as a. period of exile, asking us to 


scorn worldly things, and oes oon to neaven, | 


.do not know Him.. 


Man: is one, say to. the first. 
him ‘in two,-and so contrive that he should agree with 
you in the -principles which ought to regulate the 


organisation of society, while he differs. from -you as 


his destiries, ° and his law of life here 


er 


to his origin, 
below. a . 


. To the others who speak to. you of heaven, separating 
it from earth, you will say that heaven and earth, 
like the way and the -end of the way, arë one thing 
only. . Do not tell us that earth is clay. The earth 
is God’s ; God created it that we might climb by it 
to Him. The earth is not’a Sojourn of expiation and 
«temptation ;- it is the-place “appointed for our labour of 
self- -improvement, and of development towards a higher 
ostate of existence.  - i 

A certain law guides the manner of every 
existence, and ‘morality’ 1s -based on the 
- knowledge of our law of life, ze. of the 
-law of God. Such a knowledge is indis- 
pensable before one can. pretend to the 
right of men. To acquire this knowledge, 
.some have suggested a book containing 

the whole moral law ; others maintain that 
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“A principle of 


You cannot divide: 


introspection can show you good and evil; 
and others again appeal only to the com- 
mon belief of Humanity: No doubt con-- 
sciencejcan tell you what you should not do; 
but this is not enough. ` You must also do. 
Besides, the guiding power of the conscience 


. of the individual varies with his education, 


inclinations, habits and passions. Evidently 


‘therefore it is not enough in all conditions 
. of things. 


“Conscience can only teach us 
that the law exists, not the nature of the 
duties‘ which it imposes.” It needs the 
guidance of Intellect and Humanity. 


God incarnates Himself successively i in Humanity. 
The law of God ts one, as God is one; but we only 
discover it, article by article, line by line, as the educa- 
tive experience of preceding generations accumulates 
more and more and the association of races, peoples, 

and individuals grows in extent and closeness.......... 


„That part of Humanity which is most advancéd in 


education teaches ‘us by its development a part of the 
law. which we seek. In its history we read the design 
of God; in its needs our duties. 

So the common error of trying to reach 
the truth either by individual conscience, 
or the general opinion of Humanity exclu- 


sively, should be avoided. 


Whenever they agree, whenever the cry of your 
gonscience is ratified by the general consent of Huma- 
nity, there is God,.there you are sure of having the: 


” truth in your-grasp ; the one is the verification of i 


other. 

We have iua as , citizens, as sons, -as 
husbands and as fathers, all of them sacd 
and imyiolable, but your nature as men 
imposes duties on ‘you. Men are “rational 


„and social creatures, capable by means of 


association only, of a progress to which no 
one may assign limits?” God’s law should. 
be fulfilled not only in us as jaune 
but among all His beings. 


Life was given you by God that you might use it 
for thebenefit of humanity, that you might direct your 
individual faculties to the development of the faculties 
of. your fellowmen,‘and that you might contribute by 
your work some portion to that collective work of 
improvement and that discovery of the truth which 
the generations slowly but continuously carry on. You 
must. educate yourselves and perfect others....... It is 
of little avail that you can call yourselves pure; even 
could you by isolating yourselves keep your purity, 


- you are still false to your duty if you have corruption 


two steps off and do not strive against it. 


Humanity is a single body, and all 
members of that body must exert themselves 
for its development. The exercise of charity 
towards individuals should yield place to 

“a work of association, aiming at the 


"e 


te. 


improvement of the. whole,” and a desire 
to organise the Family and the Country. 
with that end in view. Your life is in- 
separable from that of Humanity ;, and your 
souls cannot rise superior to your environ- 
ments. 
vastness of Humanity, your own- weak- 
ness, difference of nationality, language, &c. 
deter you from your duties, 

God -does not measure powers, but intentions. 
Ask yourselves whenever you doan action in the 
sphere of your country, or your family: If what I 


am doing were done by all and for all, would it advan». 


tage or injure Humanity ? And if your conscience 
answers: It would injure Humanity, desist; desist, 
‘even if tt seem to you that. an immediate advantage 
for your country or your family would ensue from 
your action. 


The division of Humanity -into distinct 
groups and ‘nationalities each claiming a 
country has made it possible that our forces 
and our powers of action in behalf of 
Humanity, can be multiplied indefinitely. 


O my Brothers! love your country. “Our country 
13 our Love, the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which we love and are 
loved by, and with which’ we have a more intimate 
and quicker communion of feeling of thought than 
with others; a family which by its concentration upon 
a given spot, and by thé homogeneous nature of its 
` elements, is destined for a special kind of activity. 
- Qur country is our field of labour; the products of 


our activity must go forth from it for the benefit. 


of the whole earth: but the instruments of labour 
which we can use best and most effectively exist in it 
and we may not reject them without being unfaithful 
to God’s purpose and diminishing our own strength. 
In labouring according to true principles for our 
country we are labouring for Humanity ; our country 
is ‘the fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield 
for the common good. 
* A countrys not a mere territory ; the particular 
territory is only its foundation. The country-is the 
idea which rises upon that foundation ; it is the senti- 
ment .of love, the sense of fellowship which binds 
together all the sons of that territory. E 

Fhe Family is the country of the heart. There is 
an angel in the family, who by the mysterious influence 
of grace, of sweetness, and of love, renders the fulfil- 
‘ment of duties less wearisome, sorrows less bitter. 
The only pure joys unmixed with sadness which it is 
given to man to taste upon earth are, thanks to this 
angel, the joys of the family. The ‘family contains 
an element of good rarely found elsewhere, constancy. 

The angel of the family is Woman. Mother, wife, 

‘or sister,. Woman is the caress of life, the’ soothing 
sweetness of affection shed over its toils, a reflection 
for the individual of the loving providence which 
watches over Humanity. In her there is treasure 
“enough of consoling tenderness to allay every pain. 
Moreover for every one of us she is the initiator of 
the future. The mother’s first kiss teaches the child 
love ; the first holy kiss of the woman he loves teaches 
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Let not such considerations as the, 
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mañ hope and faith in life ; and love and faith create “ 


a desire for perfection and the power of reaching 
towards it step by step create the future, in short, 
_ of which the living symbol is-the child, link between 
‘us and the generations to come. - ‘Through her, the 
family, with its divine mystéry of reproduction, points. 
to eternity. j l ae 
o The family is the conception of God, not of man. 
Like the country, and much more than, the 
country, the family is an element of life. © __ a 

To sanctify the family .more arid more and to link. 
-it ever closer to the country—this’ is your mission. 
The. task of the, country is to educate men; even so 
the task of the family is to edticate citizens.’ ` 


Love and respect Woman. Do not | seek only 
consolation in her, but strength, inspiration, a redoubl- 
ing of your intellectual and-moral faculties. -Blot out 
of your mind any idea of superiority: to her; yeu have 
none whatever. The prejudice of agés -has created 

`- through unequal education and the perennial oppression.” 
of-the social and other laws that apparent intellectual ` 
inferiority which you use today as an argument for 
maintaining the oppression. But does not the history of 
all oppression teach you that all those who oppress rely 
always:for their -justifjcation upon a fact created by — 
themselves ?. The owners of the Negroes in America 
declare the race radically inferior and. incapable of | 
education, and yet persecute whoever seeks to ‘educatg 
it. Hold woman,-then, as the companion and partaker. 
-not only of your thoughts, your studies, and „your 
efforts for social amelioration. Hold her as your 
equal in civil and ‘political life.’ Be together, you and 
she, the two wings of the human‘soul, lifting it toward - 
the ideal which we must attain. : els 
_ Love ‘the children whom Providence sehds you ; - 
but love them with a profound, stern love ; not ‘with » 
a nerveless, irrational, blind love, which is tgcism in 
you, and ruin for them. a a 

Love your parents. Do not letythe family which - 
springs from you make you ever forget the family 
from which you sprang. © 7 B 

For lack of popular books, and for want- 
of adequate’ education among the masses 
to read them even if they existed, they 
cannot interrogate the voice of Humanity; 

-but those „conscientious men who have 
made history and the ‘science of Humanity 
a special study of their Own can serve-as . 

‘reliable interpreters. They have deduced 
that man is capable of education; and that 
without education, “a moral and intellectual 
education which shall émbrace and cultivate 
all the faculties. which God has given you 
as seed to bring fruit, and shall form. and 
maintain a bond between your individual 
life and that of collective Humanity,” all 
his. intellectual capacities and moral ten- 
dencies must remain barren and inert. To 
facilitate this work of education, God has 
made mana social being. Man has need 
of his fellows: at. every step and to satisfy, 
even the elementary needs of life. Asso- - 
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ciation with his fellows is absolutely essen- 
tial for htm. Lastly, man isa progressive 
being: 


We know.to-day that the law of life is Progress, 
Progress for the’ individual, progress for Humanity. 
Humanity fulfils that law on earth; the individual on 
earth and elsewhere. As the perfecting of Humanity 
is accomplished from age to age, from generation to 
generation, so the perfecting -of the individual is. 
accomplished from existence to existencé, more or less 
rapidly according to our own efforts. 


For the fulfilment of duties personal liberty - 


is essential; and without it morality cannot 
exist: > 3 ae 

Personal liberty; liberty of locomotion; liberty of 
religious belief; liberty of opinién on all subjects ; 
liberty® of expressing opinion through the press or any 
other peaceful. method.;. liberty of association so as to 
be able to cultivate your own minds by contact with 
the minds of others ; liberty of trade in all productions 
of your brains and hands: these are all things which 
no one may take from you-—except on rare occasions-— 
without grave injustice, without arousing in you the 
duty tò protest. a 

Education alone: can imbue us with a 
gapacity to choose between good.and evil, 
and a knowledge of our duties and rights. 
‘The teaching of mere reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is no better than instruction. 
Both education and instruction are inter- 
dependent and equally essential. The one 
is addressed to the moral faculties, and 
develops in us a knowledge of our duties; 
the othe:to the intellectual, and -makes us 
capable of fulfilling our duties. The one 
teaclees in what social welfare consists; the 
other secures for the individual the free 
choice of means of obtaining a continuous 
progress in the conception of social welfare. 
All the citizens of a country must be taught 
the uniformity of ‘the principles on which 
the national life must: be founded and 
developed. National education only can 
develop.a national conscience; and every 
nation should’ undertake to teach its citi- 
Zens; i E 


moral teaching, a- course, in the history of nationali- 


~ 
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ties, including a rapid survey of -the progress ‘of 
Humanity, and the.history of his own country, a popular 
exposition of the principles which direct the legislation 
of the country, and the elementary instruction about 
which there is no dispute. . 


Man is a social being with progressive 
inclinations. ; : 
Personal liberty gives you the power of choosing 


between good’and evil, that is, between duty and egoism. 
Association - 


Education must.teach you how to choose. 
must give you the means with, which to put your choice 
into practice. Progress is the end which you must 
have in sight when you choose and is at the same 


time, when visibly achieved, the proof that you were 
_ hot mistaken in your choice. ae 


Association must be peaceful. It ought to have 
no ‘other arms than the written or spoken word. 
Association must be public. And finally association 
must réspect in others the rights which spring from 
the essential conditions of human nature. 


So did Mazzini teach; and in teaching ~ 


so he has left a message of incalculable 
value to all peoples of all lands struggling 
to unite into a nation. In India there is 


unrest in ‘the land, and we see honest and 


hard. efforts on all sides to better our condi- 
tion in all walks of life. In politics as well, 
as in social matters prophecy is futile and 
barren; and it would be idle to consider 
what the future has in store for us. Mean- 
while we must share’ his ‘regrets at a dark 
picture ; and whether the generations to come 


will be privileged to see the first signs of the © 
vision he entertains, the dim dawn of the- 


coming noon-tide, is more than one can say: 


I see the people pass before my eyes in the livery 
of wretchedness, ragged and hungry, painfully .gather- 
ing the crumbs that wealth tosses insultingly to it, 
and .I remember that those faces bear the finger-print 
of God, the mark of the same mission as Our own. 
I lift myself to the vision of thé future, behold the 
people, brothers in one faith, one bond of equality 
and love, one ideal of citizen virtue that ever grows 
in beauty and might; the people of the future, unspoilt 
by luxury, ungoaded by wretchedness, awed by the 


consciousness of its rights and dutzes. 


N. H. SETALVAD, 


. CATTLE-FEEDING ON MODERN LINES 


Ture PROBLEM oF CATTLE-FEEDING. 
HEN grazing ground is available in 
sufficient quantitý, the question of 
cattle-feeding is simple enough—tor 


grass has been said to be the ideal food for 
cattle, even:as milk is said to be the ideal 
food for the child. For grass contains all the 
nutrient. constituents of cattle-food in suit- 


N 


2 


-this supply of fresh grass 
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able proportion. Hay-making ‘comes in 
when grass abounds at certain seasons, but 
fails or becomes scarce at others. Properly 
made and preserved from damage by rain 
or rough „handling, hay is in all respects 
similar to fresh grass, except that while hay 
contains only about fifteen per cent. of mois- 
ture, fresh grass contains 80 per cert. Where 
good hay is sold cheap, and is available in 
sufficient quantity, the problem of cattle- 
feeding is also simple enough. It is where 
the demand for cattle-food exceeds the 
supply of either fresh grass or good hay, the 
question of artificial feeding comes in. 
While grass is a general food, rape cake or 
wheat bran are special or one-sided - foods, 
~-the one being rich in digestible albumi- 
noids, and the other rich in digestible carbo- 
hydrates. When grass and — hay become 
scarce, as they are now in our country, the 
problem arises—and a suitable food ration 
has to be obtained by blending a number 
of special or one-sided food stuffs so that the 
mixture will contain all the nutrient consti- 
tuents in suitable proportion, and at the 
same time be cheap. The best food ration 
is that which is at once both healthiest and 
meets all the demands of the animal body, 
and is also the cheapest. In Europe and 
America the problem is even less pressing 
than in India, for the farmers there are as a 
rule, well-to-do gentlemen who can afford to 
have each his own permanent pasture which 
he carefully cultivates for growing grass,— 
seed-mixtures both for grazing and hay- 
making. They have merely to supplement 


artificial feeding. With us the condition is 
quite different. The time-honoured grazing 
grounds have been misappropriated and the 
larmers are too poor to maintain pastures 
of their own. So that ofall the countries of 
the world India to-day has the greatest need 
for cheap but healthy mixtures of artificial 
food-stuffs to maintain her cattle in health. 
Before the last century the artificial feeding 
of cattle was more or less emperical all the 
world over. The Emperor Akber used to 
allow in an empirical way six seers of gram 
to his milch cows along with a great deal 
of clarified butter and molasses. It could 
not but lead to considerable waste, and 
therefore cause great loss. No farmer can 


follow such a practice without running into 
headlong ruin. 


* 


and good hay with ` 


id 


dice © | 
The outlook now has greatly improved, 


for during the last century‘a host of experts 
at Weende in Germany, at Rathamsted in 
England, at Wisconsim in America jand 
numerous other places, have by their 
elaborate researches as regards the digesti- 
bility of ordinary foode«stuffs ‘and the 
chemical analyses of feeds and excreta 
along with the experimental feeding of 
cattle-food of known 


and frarned economical standards which 
have now raised cattle-feeding to the rank 
of a science. They have solved for us the 


composition: and. 
' digestibility, discoverd important principles 


problem of economical cattle-feedings and 


itis to them we must turn for guidance 
and help. To understand 
discovered and the standards framed by 
them, it’ is necessary to have some general 
idea about the nature and chemical compo- 
sition of the body of the ox; and of food- 
stuffs. ` 


II. COMPARISON OF THE ANIMAL BODY WITH 
A PLANT BODY. 


The entire body of a half fat ox—(fasted 


” in order to exclude the undigested remnants 


of food) has been analysed, and speaking 
roughly it contains the following: 


Total dry l Ash 


à 


4'66 ? F 
Nitrogenous substance 166% =]40' 
substance 


Fat Ig 
Water SA S S: E 51°5 
Contents of stomach and intestines in moist state 98919 


— 


st. 


` 





+ 


A 99°99 

The proportion of water in the animal 
body as in fresh grass may be as high as 
80 or 85 per cent. of the live weight in 
the young and growing, but §0 to 60 per 
cent. of the live weight in mature animals. 
The proportion of fat varies much, and, 
under the fattening process, may be as much 
as twenty-five or even 4o percent. of the 
live weight. Nitrogenous substances spoken 
of as proteids or albuminoids are the chief 
ingredients of muscles, tendons, hair ahd 
horn, and also form a large proportion of 
the bones. Muscle contains water 75 parts, 
proteids 18, fat_2 to 5 and ash r to 2 parts 
percent. The inorganic matter or ash of 
the animal body consists: mainly of the 
acids phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic, 


the principles. 


Pa o: 


~ 


and of the bases lime, potash, magnesia’ 


and iron and also common salt. Bone 
contains about 67 of ash (varying according 
T » 
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“to age) ee phosphate and amine 
-of lime, ahd soda, and also about 35 per 


cent. of a proteid (ossein or- gelatine). 

Now side by side with the animal body 
let us consider the chemical composition 
of our common pasture grass; and- com- 
-pare the one with ‘the other. Common 
- grass has the following chemical com posi- 
‘tion:—water 75 to 80 parts, protein 3'5 
to 5 parts, crude fibre 4 to 6 parts, soluble 
carbohydrates ro to ri parts, fat’ 
~ part, and ash 2 to’ 2'4 parts per cent. 
Comparing the essential chemical elements 
forming the body of the ox with those 
forming the body .of the grass, on which 
he- feeds, it is found that they-are the same 
in the one case as those in the other— 
the non-metals-—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 


nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus; and the . 


metals,—potassium, calcium, magnesium, 


_and iron, sodium and chlorin, though present ` 


in'both may or may not be essential. We 
all know that’ thé ox has no power to 
form the tissues of his body by taking these 
‘essential elements direct from the air, or 
from the soil in which they are present in 


abundance but'the grass on which he feeds. 


has to come to his.rescue, as it has the power 
‘of forming:organic substances from carbon- 
dioxide, water and salts taken fromthe ait 
and thé soil. The grass thus forms a sort 
of intermediate link in the upward move- 
ment transforfning dead inorganic matter 
_into ‘living organism having the powers of 
‘locomotion and sensation. This power of 
the plants of forming organic ‘matter out 
of the. inorganic is peer, derived from 
the sunlight. It is really the sun that 
dispenses the energy in ae form of light 
and heat: which the plant stores up in “its 
body in the forms of such food-constituents 


as starch, cellulose, sugar, &c., the energy. 


thus becoming latent in the plant. When 
these food-constituents pass into the bady 
of the ox, these organic compounds formed 
in the plant-body are broken up,— the energy 


is released and becomes manifest in the. 
form of work internal and externals, and of 


animal heat. Thisis how work is done by 
the ox -when we yoke him to` draw the 
plough ‘for us. The sun then is the 
ultimate source of all energy, and how 
well he deserves the title of Savita or the 
producer, and, how worthy of universal 
admiration, those sublime rays of the sun— 


8 to '9.. 


of tissues. - 


“tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya !” 
To get work in any form from the ox, ‘he 


-has.to be fed with the required quantity - 


of those ‘organic’ compounds of the plant 
body in which the ‘sun’s energy lies latent 
—~the carbohydrates, _proteids, fats which. 
as they break up in the animal body set 
free the. solar energy to perform work. | The . 
energy thus liberated serves in the body 
of the ox (i) to carry‘on the vital poate 
maintaining the warmth of his body — 
health at a temperature of ror® to 102 oF 
(ii) to supply the ox with the energy which 
he stands in need of in working for us on 
our farms, and, (iii) the proteids of the food 
are used ‘either to form new tissue or to 
repair the waste of tissue sae s going 
on in the animal body. | 


= IH. ` THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FOOD- 
CONSTITUENTS. i 


Of the constituents or what are called 


proximate principles of the food-stuffs, it is 


the carbohydrates and fats which contain 
carbon for combustion’ within the, body, 
and the proteids which contain both carbon 
and nitrogen.for the formation and repair 
It is on the proportion of these 
existing in the food in a digestible form 
that the value of the food-stuff depends. 
The ash constituents, although they have a 
high value in animal nutrition, exist in 
sufficient ` quantity in most food-stuffs so 
that they cannot be said to have any econo- 
mic importance. Comparing the proteids. 
with thé carbohydrates and fats, it is to -be 
observed that while the proteids alone are 
able to repair the waste of animal tissue,.. 
and form muscle, they can also burn din- the. 
body to maintain animal heat, and perform 
work, ‘They have besides the | highest 
price in the market so that it would be very ` 
wasteful even if it were possible to maintain 
an animal on a diet of proteids alone. The 
proteids alone have been called the physical - 
basis of life, The carbohydrates and. fats 
on the other hand are both used in the body 
solely for the purpose of producing heat by 
their oxidation. As heat and energy pro- 
ducer, fats have been found to give 2°4 
times more heat than an equal weight of 
of carbohy ‘drates. Neither carbohydrates nor 
fats have any value as regards forming, .or 
repairing the waste of, the tissues of the ani- 
imal body. : 


IV. Co-kFFICIENT OF DIGESTIBILITY AND 
. THE NUTRIENT RATIO. i 


- 


Of the food that is eaten by an animal: 


we all know that a part is assimilated and 
a part passes off as excreta—in fact the 
- greater part passes off as excreta. In order 
to be able to. estimate the trie value of a 
feeding-stufl, wé should know what portion 
of each of its nutritive constituents is assi- 
milated, and what portion is excreted.” Take 
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cee 


wos 


” of carbonic acid given off) and then analysed 


and their composition ‘determined. .The por- 


' tion of the food-constituents actually assimi- 


_lated by the animal fed .was. determined by 


for example the case of hay or fresh - 


„grass. As a rule it may be said, that 
an ox’ or cow at rest requires hay equal 
in weight to`2: p. c. of its live weight and 


an ox doing work or:a cow in pregnancy | 


3p.c. A cow giving milk, it has been said, 
requires hay equal in might to 44 percent. of 


her live weight; Calculating on -the basis- 


of this emperical rule our: country ox or 


cow at rest’ weighing about yoolbs will- 


require r4ibs -of hay, an ox at work ora 


pregnant but dry cow aitbs and a cow. 
giving milk will require 31fbs of hay. Hay.. 


1S not-in general use in- our country, and 
until our farmers are able to keep their 


own pastures, -hay-making on a large scale : 
) There is however little | 
difference between the fresh grass we use, ` 


is hardly possible. 


and the hay that is used in Europe and 
America except thathay contains 15 per cent 
.and-pasture grass’ 80 p. c. of. water, Thus 
roolbs of hay contain 85lbs and roolbs of 
green grass Zolbs of dry matter ;—so that 
if the green grass that we use where it 
is available, be’ substituted for the hay of 
western countries; the quantity of green 


grass required to replace the hay will be. 
about 4 times greater, in other words 561bs' . 
for an ox or cow at rest, 84lbs when the ox- 


is at work or the cow is pregnant, and 
124ibs when the cow is. in 


of this large quantity of hay or grass fed to 
the ox or cow, is digested and assimilated 
by . the animal, and what part is passed off 
undigested as excreta. 
ments have been carried on in Germany and. 


America to determine this point. in’ regard, 


to our common food-stuffs, The cattle 
have fed on food of known composition: 
for a - sufficiently 
exclude the undigested remnants of 
previous feeding, the exéreta were care- 
fully collected, (airtight respiration cham- 


bers being used to ‘determine the amount’ 


milk. The ' 


question is what portion of each constituent 


Elaborate experi-' 


long time so as to. 


‘subtracting the amounts of those consti- 


tuents found in the excreta from the amounts 
of those constituents found in the food 
given. In: this way it was found for: 


example in the case of hay. that for roolbs 
of dry matteras hay fed to the ox only 87s 
‘was assimilated,.and out- of the roolbs of . 


protein fed as hay. only 5°9 was assimilated, - 


' of roofbs of carbohydrates fed as hay only 


40'9 was assimilated, of roolbs of fat fed as 


“hay only r'2lbs „was assimilated. The- 


~ 


‘and Europe. 


portions of the food-constituents actually - 
assimilated out of toolbs of these- supplied 
in the hay is known as the’ co-efficzents of - 
digestion; in other words the co-efficients 
of digestion aré -87-.for the-dry matter, 5'9 
for-the proteids, 40°9 for the’ carbohydrates 
and -i'2 for the fat of hay.- By means of ’ 
elaborate experiments the co-efficients of 
digestion have been determined for most 
of the common food-stuffs in use in America 
Of course’ nothing in this - 
line worth. mention, has been attempted - 
in our country:—probably because agricul- 
ture is not considered a genteel occupation 
in..this land of Janaka or Srikrishna. ) 
the co-efficients of * digestibilitys thus: 
determined for any kind of  food-stufts, — 
another important factor which determines 


` the feeding-value of a food-stuff has been : 


calculated out, called the nutrient ratio, 
which means for any kind of food-stuff the’ 
rates of the digestible proteids to the. 
digestible carbohydrates and fat- (the 
amount of. fat being converted into its’ 
equivalent of carbohydrate by multiplying. 
by 2'4) in any kind of food. For example 
the nutritive ratio of a’ food-stuff such as 
hay is the ratio of the amount of digestible 
protein to the sum of the amounts of 
digestible .carbohydrate and of: digestible 


fat, the latter being multiplied. by 24. In 


other words, the nutritive ratio: of hay is | 


as,— = 
Protein Carbohydrate fat: | > 
5'9 is to. 409 +V2X 24 =F 


that is the’ nutritive ratio of hay is as 1 is 
to 74. The nutritive’ ratio is said to be 
wide or narrow according as the proportion 
of protein is decreased or increased.. . 


From 
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V. FEEDING STANDARDS. 


While: experts have been busy on the one 
hand analysing the body of the ox and 
analysing also the ox’s food, and his excreta 
to determine the Co-efficients of- digestion of 
each nutritive constituent of the food-stuffs 
and their nutritive ratio, another class of 


experts on the other hand have engaged’ 


themselves in carrying on feeding trials 
with food-stuffs of known composition and 
digestibility, and observing the practical 
and economical results in order to discover 
the- general principles of cattle-feeding and 


Re 


frame feeding standards for the guidance , 


of cattle-owners. The- 
standard is the most unpeitent and .was 


Wolff Lehmann. | 
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originally framed in Germany after elabo- 
rate researches by Wolff in 1864. According 
to this standard (1) an ox at rest weighing 
rooolbs requires for its maintenance: Dry 
matter 18ibs, Digestiblé nutrients (a) Protein 
‘7Ibs (b) carbohydrates 8ibs, and (c) fat ‘rib 
and a-nutritive ratio-of ra rr8. (n) A 
dairy cow weighing rooolbs and yielding 
22 Ibs of milk, requires 2gfbs of dry matter, 
a‘stbs of protein, 13lbs of carbohydrates, | 
and ‘slbs of fat and a nutritive ratio of. 
: 57. The original: German standard of ` 
canle feeding of Wolff as modified. by 
Lehmann and Kühn is given below; (See 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, Pp. 636-637). 


Per 1000 ibs live weight. 


l - : Dry, Digestible nutrients. 
A Oxen— © a Ey à Matter. Protein. Carbo-hydrates. Fat, Nutritive ratio. 
I at rest in stall 18 7 8'0 y t: 18 
2 doing light work 22 T4 10'0 . ti 77 
3 doing medium work 25... 20. Iro 98 r: 65 
. 4 doing heavy work.. 28 2°8 130 °8 TE 
-B Milchcows— - : - i l 
. 1 Yielding 11 ` fs milk 25 r6 10 3 a: 69 
2 y 166 yj 4x. 27 2°0 1I l 4 t: 6° 
a 8 22.04 y "29 © 25 3 85 TE, 
275 Sia 32 33 13. S 1: 45 
C Growing cattle “of the ‘Dairy breeds— 
1 Age 2— 3 months : - 23 4. 13 2'0 I: g5 
2 ys TIU p : 24° 3 12°8 r'o Roi 
3 on? 6—2 `, 27 2 12°5 5 i: 68 
4. E .12—IŠ n 26 1'8 12°5 "d I: T5 
Soo JOA i 26 r5 12'0 Ee I: 85 
>) Growing cattfle of ‘other breeds— l ? 
1 Age 2— 3 months ; gel O am 23s aes C  . S I: g2 
> $ ao 6 $ e ` mwas ` 24 3-5 12°8 V5 Pe. 7 
3 n O12 n) ei z © 27 25 13°2 7 I: 6o 
4 12—18 " ve - 26 : 2:0 I2'5 15 I 6'8 
SS n 18—24 n” oe 26 1'8 120 ; “4 I. 7'2 


in which it 18 offered.: It isnot to be regard- 
ed as an infallible guide, but only: as a 
general rulé to be modified by each, farmer 
exércising his discretion according to the 
circumstances and the peculiarities of each 
breed or individual animal to be fed. For 
example— 

(a) For dairy cows the ratio should be 


increased or decreased according as the 


milk secretion increases or decreases. . 
(b) The ration should be reduced in the 
early months of pregnancy and increased 
in the later months., 
(c) The composition and digestibility of 
the same kind of food-stuif such as pasture 
grass, hay, wheat, bran or rape cake vary 


+ 


This standard is:to be taken in the spirit- 


than the upper two feet (called khar). 


within wide limits according to the differ- 


ences of quality and condition. _ . 

(d) The ration should also be varied in 
each case within certain limits, oe 
to the results of feeding actually observed. 

(e) Coarser kinds of food-stuff have a 
lower digestibility—than the former—for 
example in the paddy straw the lower parts. 
of the straw called nara are much coarser 
If 
the -lower parts are used for feeding, a pro- 
portionately larger quantity should be 
given. 


(e) Animals of a smaller sizé owing to 


‘the comparatively greater radiation from 


their body-surface in ‘the proportion of 
their live weight, require a proportionately 


os k © BAISARKH * , ` a oh Ge 


larger quantity of nutrients than the larger 
sized animals. 

(f) An increase of the proteids of food 
has the effect of removing duliess of a 
depressed stomach and of increasing the 
milk secretion. 

(g) There are some of our common food- 
stuffs of which the digestive co-efficients 
have not been determined —such as paddy 
straw or sweet potatoes ([domosa Batetas). 
In such cases the best thing for us to do 


= 


is to assume for them the same co-efficients 


as similar to other food-stuffs of. which. the 
digestive co-efficients are Known, for ex- 
ample that of oat-straw for rice Straw, and 
of potatoes for sweet potatoes. 

We propose to discuss in our next article 
the practical bearing of this feeding 


‘standard with particular reference to our 


Indian. cattle and our common Indian food- 
stuffs. : 


Dviyapas DATTA. 
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BAISAKH# 


(From the Bengali of Babu Rabindranath: Tagore.) 


i, 


Dread, awesome lord of the year, 
—Thy hair, dim with dust, matted, tangled, floating 
like ragged clouds in the sky— 
What trumpet, loud with doom, tak’'st thou to thy 
lips ? 
Whom call’st thou, dread lord ? 
Dread, awesome lord of the year ! 
II, 
Dim, shadowy forms—thy attendants— 
Whence do they burst ? 
From what opening in the far horizon—burnt, cinder- 
; burnt beneath thy breath 2 
Where do they join ? 
In’ what fierce tumultuous dance of death, unseen, | 
i unheard ? 
Dim, shadowy forms—thy attendants ! 
IH. 


Fierce heaves thy breath ! 
Throbbing, panting, pausing—fierce heaves thy breath! 
The dead, dry leaves of trees—they whirl and fly 
before thy blast ; 
And the dust of the earth—thou sweep’st it 
maddening in thy march. 
Fast heaves thy breath ! 


IV. 
Hermit, wizened, grim, and gaunt, 
Thy eyes—like living coals, they blaze ! 
By the dead, dry banks of the stream, 
In the meadows, thirsty for rain, cracked, parched, 
T sun-blasted, 
There, like exile, heart-worn, sick, there take thy 


throne. . 


Hermit, wizened, gaunt, and grim! 
V. 
«Red burns the fire of death ! 
The shooting, hungry flames—they sweep the sky ! 
The vanished years—the dead months and days — 
dead leavings of the ancient world, 


They crumble into black dust and ashes. 
Red burns the-fire of death ! 


VI. 


Ascetic, chant thy hymn of bliss. 

Thy voice—wide as the casing air, generous, free, 

East, West-—-round the horizon’s verge let it move. 
Over the far fields, across the distant stream, 
Brimming the far flelds, 

Ascetic, chant thy hymn. 


VII 


- The dumb, dull pain, that aches at the heart qf man, 


—With thy keen and wailing grief, _ 


Spread, O spread it over the broad bosom of the Earth. 


I’ the dull worn notes of the dave, the dull faint 
- wash of the steam, 
l’ the dim dark shades of the grove—the music 
e which they breathe, 
Wide let it float, 
With thy keen and wailing grief. 
VIII. 
Cas’t wide in the sky thy grey, crimson scarf. 
‘Twill enfold, like some robe of bliss, 
The dumb, dead heart of man, with its million griefs— 
Death, disease, despair, and eating care. 
_ Cast, O cast in the sky, thy ochre robe. 
IX, | 


Send forth thy voice, dread lord of the year! 
Send forth thy voice, and shatter my dream, 


With a start I shall wake, and to the wide, quivering, ` 


noon-tide air shall come. 
And, speechless, thence shall gaze i 
O’er the distant, unpeopled fiélds 
On to the treeless horizon’s verge. 
Send forth thy voice, dread awesome lord of the year ! 


JITENDRALAL BANNERJEE. 


« Baisakh is the name of the first month of the 
Bengali year, corresponding to April and May. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE MUNDAS 


[From the 6th Century, B. C., to the 16th 
Century.| 
Man.with man in communion mixing, 
Taming the wild ones where he went, 
Into the peace of the homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. 
—Schiller (Lytton s translation), 
E have seen how the remote ancestors 
of the Mundas finally 
. themselves in the hill-girt plateau 
of Chotanagpur. Here, at length, their 
-age-long wanderings were followed by a 
long era of peace. Here in the primeval 
forests of ‘Jharkhand’ or the ‘forest country,’ 
_aSit appears to have been once called,-— 
here, the first Munda immigrants made 
clearances in the jungles and established 
their primitive Kol villages, just as we. see 
their latter-day descendants doing even in 
our own times in the south-eastern parts 
..of the Ranchi District. And in this way, 
in the heart of the deep dense forests where 
hitherto the rays of the sun had hardly 
penetraéed, smiling villages grew up, and 
went on steadily multiplying. Thus by 
degsees the Mundas spread over the entire 
north-western parts of the. present district 
of Ranchi. 


All through the long nnes of Hindu 
Rule in India, the, Jharkhand Mundas 
appear to have remained unmolested in 
their isolated mountain-fastne§$ses. Walled 
off from thé outside world by chains of 
wooded hills, they long rémained in occu- 
pation of the north-western parts of what 
is now the Ranchi District. The long 
immunity from hostile disturbances which 
the Mundas now enjoyed enabled. them to 
build up those social and administrative 
organisations which may still be seen in 
more or less mutilated forms in the southern 
and eastern Parganas of the Ranchi District, 

The idea of private property, as we have 
seen in the last article, had already been 
developed amongst the Mundas. Their 
cherished idea of ownership of land, how- 
ever, was the archaic one of joint ownership 


secluded: 


by the family or by. a group of agnatic 
The country they now entered. 


families. 
was practically res nullius, and the Mundas 


occupied it and meant to keep it always 
-for themselves. 


Each family made in the 
virgin forests its own clearances which came 
to be called the Hatu, 
Khuntkatti-hatu, or village of the family. 


The boundaries of the village were laid 


down by the Pater familias. And even to 
this day, the Mundas regard as sacred and 
inviolable these boundary-lines over which 
the boundary-gods’ (Szman-bongako) keep 
a vigilant watch.* The method by which 
these boundaries were laid down by the old 
Munda patriarchs was avery simple one. 
Huge bonfires were lit up at four corners 
of a selected tract and straight line drawn 
across the tract from one point to the next, 
connecting the four bonfires. These lines 


formed the boundary-lines ‘of. the new 
village. And within. the limits of the 
village thus demarcated, all the land, 


cultivable as well as waste, all the hills, 
jungles, and streams,—every thing above 
ground or under-ground, became the 
common property’ of the village-family. 
One or more bits of jungles were specifically 
reserved for the village-gods (hatz-bongako) 
and called ‘the Sarnast. When the sons of 


* The recent disturbance of these- boundary-gods 
by the anus of the Survey and Settlement were very 
distasteful to the Mundas, but prudential considerations 
made them submit to the inevitable. In the Kadleta 
festival the Bongas of Chatursriman (the four boun- 
daries) are worshipped along with the spirits of Garhas, 
Fhavkas, Khunts and Piris. 


. f From the village jungles, every member of the’ 
Khuntkatti group has to this day the right’-to cut and 
purposes ` 
The ‘Parja Horokos alone .. 


take wood for domestic and agricultural 
according to his necessities. 
have to ask the permission of the I[<huntakatti- 
dars for the purpose, although even they were not 
required to do in early times. 


the Khuntkattt family increased in numbers and the 


village-jungles shrank into smaller dimensions, rules . 


grew up in some villages as to the mode and time of a 
general felling of timber and lopping off of branches. 
Generally, it is in the month of Chait or Baisak 


(March to May) before the rains set in, that in many . 


later on known as the 


‘In course of time, when - 


è 
Ty 


ast 


ee’ | 
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. 


the Pater. amas came of age, they married | 


girls of other villages; and on the father’s 
death, the married sons often -separated 
from one another and built’ separate hae 
for themselves in the same Hatu. And. 

this way, the original village family sould 
branch off into a number of separate fami- 
lies belonging to the same Kili or sept. On 
the death of the-founder of the village, - 
eldest son would come to be the patriarchal 
head-of the different branches of the fanily. 
The whole -village acknowledged his chief- 


‘ship in matters temporal as well as spiritual, - 


for in those early. days the functions of the 
Munda or secular head of the village and of 
‘the Pahan or thé ecclesiastical: head do 
not appear to have 
course of time, men not belonging 
to the village-family appear to have been. 
introduced.- Relatives by’ marriage,—-mien. 
of different Kilis or septs,—a ‘son-in-law, 


for example, would sometimes’ come and , 


Again, a. primitive 


settle in the village. 
the Mundas 


agricultural tribe,— for such 


appear to have Been when they established ` 


themselves in Chota Nagpore,—would 


require the services of blacksmiths to make. 


and mend their plough-shares, cowherds to 
tend their- cattle, and weavers to weave 
their clothes. And for these and similar 
services. men of inferior status, though 
originally belonging . to -the same race, 
appear to have beén employed, and remu- 
nerated with „plots of lands in the village: 
These outsidérs were ‘the ‘eta-haturenko’ 
(literally, -men of other villages) the ‘parja- 
villages the Munda and Pahan'on a day appointed 


beforehand lead the villagers into the village-jungles. 
and the necessary fuel and timber for the year is cut. 


down by the villagers from a specified part of the jungle, 


leaving the other part or parts to be similary dealt . 


with by rotation in successive years. © And the wood 
thus cut down is ‘then taken home by the-villagers 
according to their respective needs. 
procedure, the village jungles can-never bé devastated. 


By the time the last division of the jungle is approach- 


ed, the portion first attacked again develops into a 

suitable jungle, the new shoots ` having in the mean- 
while developed into trees suitable for the axe. To 
this day, the Mundas follow this procedure, èspecially 
in the Bhuinhari Pattis where the jungles are more 
scanty than in the Khuntkatti Pattis. This custom of 
periodical ~ 
Uraon Villages in’ the Ranchi District, and was 
probably -introduced by the -Uraons, as the i improvi- 
dent is not usually in the habit of taking any thought 
for the morrow, and if he followed his own natural bent, 
‘he-would attack the nearest forest, and that whenever 
“any necessity would arise.. 


R 


' the. descendants of+the original 


his | 


. tenance. 


been separated. -In ` 


By this, prudent _ 


wood-cutting is also in vogue in- most: 


horoko’ of ie times as contradistinguished - 
from the ‘hatu-horoko’ or Khuntkattidars— 
village- 
family. -These outsiders with the exception | 
of such relatives of the Khuntkattidars as 
might have been admitted into the village- 
family by a ceremonial public adoption, - 
had no right to the village-lands but could 
only enjoy the crops of such specific plots” 


of land as might have been allotted to -. 


them by the Khuntkattidars for their main- 


of ancient Munda polity, and whatever has 
‘been.-since evolved out of it-partakes of the 
nature -and characteristics of ‘the orginal 
unit. 


if ‘we stippose that any superior. rights of - 


property’ were attached- to the office of a` 
His position has been aptly des- z 


> Munda. 
cribed as a primus inter pares—-a chief among: - 
equals: 


haps the pater familias sought and obtainėd 
thé assistance of the brotherhood in, the 
cultivation of his fields. 
ance, ‘when rendered, must have been reci- 


procated as much.as was possible consistent- | 


ly with the dignity of a Munda. When, - 
however, any feuds broke out between one,” 
village .community and another,* all the | 


adult. members of each village-community. 
lead of ‘their. 


were bound: to follow the 
Munda. And it is’ said.that even females 
would gladly render military service to* the 
community: under the leadership of their 
Munda on such ‘occasions. These services 


by the different members of the brotherhoéd © 


to the village community as ‘a whole, 


would be rewarded with a share in the’. 


‘booty that might be taken. 
Over and above this’ village orga nisation, 


the Mundas in course of time came to have 
Motives 
similar to those that prompted them ta hold 
together in village unions would appear to_ 
have led them gradually to organise. larger 


a tribal organisation of their own. 


unions made up of groups of villages. As 
time went on, the Munda saw the necessify 


of making himself stronger and stronger so-as. 


to be able to ‘protect his brotherhood against 
the aggressions of other village units that 
were. growing’ apace all around. And this. 
led to the wider orginisation known as 


- - t s 


' This, village-system was the-unit ` 


We should be greatly mistaken, however, : 


He had his share of the Sipe aa 
lands just as the other ‘membefs of the? > 
Khuntkatti group, had.” Occasionally, pèr- 


But ‘such assist- l 








| 


. 
Pen tas 


the patti system. The villages by batches 
generally of twelve—-but sometimes mére 
and sometimes less—came to be grouped 
together asa patti with the strongest and. 
most influential amongst the headmen of 
these villages as the Manki or patti chief. 
The remaining village-headmen swore alle- 
giance. to the elected Manki. Military ser- 
vice was the primary, and, in the beginning, 
perhaps the sole condition. But in course 
of time it was thought proper to symbolize 
the relationship. Each village headman of’ 
the patti would make periodical presents to 


the Manki of certain quantities of “mahua” ' 


(flowers of the bassia latifola), ‘herua’, ‘barni’ 
and ‘chop’. ) | 

But in course of time, the origin of these 
periodical presents was lost sight of. And 
what began as free gifts came to be regarded 
as rightful dues; ~ l 

But all the same, the Manki, like the 
Munda, was always looked upon as a chief 
among equals—a leader and not a ruler. 
Nor did any superior rights of property 
appertain to- the Mankiship. As with most 
Oriental institutions, the offices of the- 
Manki as well as of the Munda, gradually: 
came to be hereditary, 
administration of each village, the Munda 
was assisted by the village Panch or Council 
of village elders. The tribunal thus cons- 
tituted, arbitrated in all disputes amongst’ 
the villagers, inter se. Custom was the 
recognised law. And offences against the 
Code of Custom were punished with fines 
and in extreme cases with expulsion from 
the village community. In disputes between 
village and village and.in cases of unusual 
importance of tribal interest, the Patt 
Panch presided over by the Manki, was 
called upon to adjudicate. And even now 
the village Panch and the Patti or Parha 
Panch play important, parts in Munda 
village polity. - “Sing-bonga (the Sun God) 
on high and the Panch on earth” (Sirmare 
Sing-bonga otere Panch)* is the -orthodox 
formula for an oath amongst the Munda to 
this day. ` an 

. As for the pursuits of the Mundas in those 
early days, agriculture soon appears to have 
become their chief occupation. Besides this, 
iron-smelting, as their ancient legends tell 
us, was known to the people. Hunting, 


'* This is the Tae eaters in the formula of 
-worship at the. So-So festival, 
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- . whose 
-wrath they seek to avert by various sacri- 
principal deity—Sing-Bonga _ 


In the internal ° 


originally a necessary occupation, seems 


to have always remained a favourite pastime ` 


with the Mundas. Their love of drink 
appears to have been almost an inborn 
propensity with the tribe. According to 
their legends, the mysterious root used in 
the manufacture of “ili” or rice-beer was. 
pointed out to their first parents by Sing- 
bonga Himself. Then, as now, the Munda, 
after a hard day’s labour, knew no better 
occupation than drinking, dancing ‘and 
singing up to a late hour of the night. 

= As for their religion the Mundas do not 


appear to have ever been fetish worshipers. 


For them,:the earth is full of invisible spirits 
blessings they invoke and’ whose 


fices. Their 
(literally, the Sun God, and secondarily the 


‘Supreme Deity) —does not however, require 


any sacrifices but is ever intent on doing 
good to mankind. = 

_Cremation of the dead seems to have 
been in vogue from very early. times. Only 
the bones of the deceased used to be interred 
in the family-sasan or burial ground.“ And 


‘the village-sasan with the rude stone-slabs’ 


(sasan-diriko) that guard the mortal remains 
of the ancestors (haram-horoko) of the 
village-family,. is to this day, a favourite 
meeting-grotund of the once almighty Panch, 
and. there even to this day, on occasions of 
public importance,— a 
a a “Reverend sit, 
On polished stones, the elders in a ring”. 
Thus, these- self-contained confederate 
republics, nestling among their spirit-haunt- 
ed Sal-groves, pursued the even tenour of their 
uneventful existence, knowing no enemy 
within or without save the wild beasts and. 


| reptiles of the surrounding forests. 


A few centuries later, however, a Dravi- 
dian tribe, followed hard by pursuing 
enemies from the North, found therr “intru- 
sive way into the jungle tracts which 
hitherto the Mundas had called all their own, 
These unwelcome. intruders were the 


+ ...Recently there appears to have been a tendency 


amongst the Sonepur Mundas towards giving ‘up ° 


cremation altogether and burying their corpses in 
imitation of the Munda converts to Christianity. But 


this burying is only provisional, for the bones are - 


taken out of the provisional burial-place on the occa- 
sion of the annual feast called Fang-topa, and placed 
under-stone-slabs in the family-sasaz, 








Kurukhs, better known to us as the 
Uraons.* 
The ancient history of the Uraons is enve- 
loped in ‘still deeper darkness than even 
that of the Mundas. Students of Uraon 
antiquities have not yet succeeded in lifting 
even the fringes of the veil that hangs over 
the earlier chapters of Uraon history. Neither 
early Sanskrit literature nor foreign writers 
on ancient India have anything definite ta 
say about them.T . 
The Uraons claim their descent from 
Ravana, the legendary king of Lanka. 
Whatever may be the worth of this ambi- 


e ...The name ‘Kurukh’ has been sometimes suppos- 
ed to mean ‘hill-men’, Colonel Dalton seems inclined 
to think that the name is derived from- Konkan, the 
people of the Konkan being supposed to be identical 
with the ‘Kaunkanas’ named in the topographical list 
given in the Vishnu Purana. 
supposed to be due to 
guttarals, and Konkan is supposed to have been the 
cradle of the race. (Vide Dalton’s Ethnology, p. 245). 
More probablé, however, appears to be the derivation of 
the name which I have heard some Uraons give. 
According to them the mane ‘Kurukh’ is a variant of 
Coorg where ths Uraons formerly lived. Mr. Dhan- 


masi Pamana of the Subordinate Executive Service, | 


‘the first Uraon “Graduate of the Calcutta University, 
is one of the Uraons who gave me this derivation. 


+ Since writing the above I have come across a 


paper on the Uraons and. Mundas, contributed by. the . 


Rev. Father F. A. Grignard, S. J. in the Anthropos, 
edited by the great Ethnologist Dr. Schimdt, Father 


Grignard has sought to prove the identity of “the. 


Uraons ors Kurukhs with the Karushas of Sanskrit 
literature. He further - maintains that the term 
“Rakshasa,” as applied to aborigines is nothing else 
than a wilful, mispronounciation of the word Karusha. 
These opinions however appear to be of very doubtful 
value The Uraons do not ever appear to have played 
any important part in the Karusha country so as to 
give its name to the country. Whereas the derivation 
of the name ‘Karusha’ from the Cherus who once 
held’ sway over that country would appear to be more 
likely. As for Father Grignard’s theory of the Uraons 
having been the companions of the Mundas in all 
their migrations from the Aryan invasion of. India’s 
hills, it does not appear to be supported either by the 
traditions of the Mundas or of the Uraons. Some 
Uraons appear to have adopted the Munda tradition 
of their migrations from Azimgarh through Hardi- 
nagar, Pipragarh and other places to Ruidasgarh, as 
they have adopted some other traditions and customs 
_ fromthe Mundas. Thus the Uraons have even invented 
a story according to which the first Raja of Chotanag- 
pore, Fani Matuk Rai, was the grandson of Lakhan 
Bhagat, an Uraon. As soon as this future king of 


Chotanagpore, it is said, saw the light at Sutiambe— 


Biarkpo, his parents died, and a cobra protected 
the baby with his hood till hé was picked up by an 
old Munda couple, and when he came of age was 
selected Raja by the Mundas. 


The form ‘Kurukh’, is 
the Uraon’s partiality fot 


pretty certain that at some remote period 
in their history they had lived in Southern | 
India* Philologists trace in the language 
of the Canarese of the- south a close 
resemblance to the Kurukh or Uraon tongue. 


The legend which the Uraon Panchor — 


Sankatolas recite at the Palkhansna or 
Dant-katna ceremony is but a sorry transfor- 


Sita and Hanuman. The story has been 
given at length in a paper by the late Rev. 
Father. Dehon in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society for Bengal.t A. perusal of the 
legend leads one to suppose that the Uraon | 
probably took part in the great strupgle 
between the .Aryans of the North and the 
aboriginies of the South celebrated in the 
pages of the immortal epic of Valmiki. 
Later, the Uraon appear to have proceeded 
up the Nerbudda till they reached the valley 
of the Son. For a time, they appear to have 


lived in the country round about Aramnagar — 
(Arra) and .Byaghra-sara (Buxar), places 2 


one sometimes hears the Uraons naming as 
their ancient seats. Ultimately they took, 
shelter in the Ruidas -Hills. Here they 
seem to have dwelt much longer than did 
the Mundas and some other aboriginal 
tribes before them. One of the Uraon folk- | 
tales is but.a reproduction of the*Hindu 


Harischandra.f x | 
In the end, the Uraons had to measure 
their strength against a more wily enemy$ 


‘than any they had hitherto encountered. 


Taking advantage of the drunken revelry 


in which the Uraons wé?ré eszaged in the 


Khadi or Sarpul festival, the enemy attacked 
them ‘unawares and though at first 


repelled by the Amazonian Uraon women | 
attired in masculine dress, they at length 


' t 
* For aught ve know, Ravana might have been 


a Dravidian king to whom the Kurukhs (the ances- 


tors of the Chotanagpore Uraons) were subordinate. 
And Ravana’s kingdom might have included a portion 
of Southern India. 
+ “The Religion and Customs of the Uraons,” 
A. S. J. Bengal, Vol. 1, No. 9, pp. 125 - 132 (1906) 
= Vide “Folktales of the Uraons’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Hahn. l 


§ According to’ Father Grignard these were the 
Kouravas. But the Uraons themselves, as Ihave 
heard them recount the incident, name them as the 


‘Miechas, an appellation given by the Hindus to all 


impure tribes including the different aboriginal tribes, 


+ 
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-tious claim to renowned ancestry, it seems + ` 


_ mation of the Hindu story of Ramchandra, - 


| 
; 


-Pouranik story of Rohitaswa,son*of Raja. ~ 


x 


a F 


~ 


- succeeded in capturing the Uraon citadel. 
~-Dislodged from the. same stronghold. that 


once the Mundas had fo’ surrender to the’ 
the’ 


_€nemy under similar. ` ' circumstances, 
Uraons appear to haye split up into two 
- divisions: The smallef “branch, the ances- 
“tors of the present Malé tribe, proceeded ` up 
ithe Ganges and finally ‘settled. in the Raj- 
‘mahal’ hills.’ The second division, by far 
the larger of the.two, proceeded down the 


river Koel till they entered the plateau of 


. Chotanagpore. A number of Uraons, how- 
ever, managed to stay-on, and even to this 
day their descendants may be seen ‘living 
in and: about Rohtas. 

‘Thus ‘appeared. the ancéstors 

: modern Uraons in- Jarkhand, 
country, already 


of the 
the forest 
opened ‘up “for human 


‘habitation by their precursors, the. Mun-. 


~.das. The new-comers appear to have felt 
the superiority of the Munda: people; and 
‘from them they ‘gradually adopted their 
- village organisation. with- its Munda 
- Khunt, and Pahan” Khunt, the system of 
_ tribal government under. Pattis or. Parhas, 
and even some of their religious festivals.* 
=. The Uraons appear to have .carried with 


-them to their new home a recollection of. 


~ 


‘the. title ‘Raja’ (king) in vogue amongst 
théir erstwhile. 


And ‘thus. the Parha’ chiefs among the 


Uraons-ar Kurukhs, camé to be -known às- 
*Parha Rajas; instead of Mankis- as. ATOME, 


. the Mundas? 4, 0007 Ae, 


Tt, was probably at this - period. of the: 


history of .the Hofo or Munda- race, that 
‘one branch of them,. more. conservative 
perhaps thanoths. rest, marched off south- 
‘wards down. the river Koel and at length 
-found themselves in that part ofthe present 


district of Singbhoom-. which is now: known, 
Not infrequent- 


after them, as the Kolhan: 
ly along the course of this. route which we 
. have supposed the Hos to have persued,-—in 
= Perganas Panari, Nowagarh, Doisa, Bhour 
Pahar and Basia,—through. or near which 
the. South Koél passes in her downward 
‘course to the- present district of Singbhoom, 
-may yet-be seen traces. of their passing 


_,*- [tis sometimes supposed that the Utaons came 
‘to Chotanagpore much later, having been invited by 


the then Raja of Chotanagpore. to help him in suppress-- 


ing the Mundas. who had made him kirg and 
‘whom he gradually came to hate. 


“not appear to be quite unlikely. 


. 
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northern 


-gara;—ba,= 4 


neighbours,—-the Hindus. 


F his- accoùnt does’ 


- watt 
. 


settlements in ) 
monumental and sepulchral stones they. left 


- behind them, in the Mundari names of, a` 
‘number of villages on both sides of the river, 


and in the sprinkling of Munda - inhabitants 


still to :be.met with among large masses of- 


Uraon 
perganas. 
ward -course’ of the Koel | 


and Kharia ‘population of these 
` The further we follow the down- 
towards 


of the Munda population.: 
southernmost’ thana of Basia, the Munda 
element preponderates, and.in the next 
thana of Kolebira, the Munda 
element exceeds that of the thanas further 
to the north. on the banks of the Koel: The 


number ‘of. villages along the valley of the | 
Koel bearing names with’ distinctive Mun- , 
dari endings, such as —hatu,—bera;— piri, 
S —sereng;—gutu, —hutup, -— hutu,— jang; — 

= baru,= kel—kera,--kela, —ora, 
daga, &c., may be safely. 


—da\---dag,—deg,— 
taken to have been founded By these south= 
ward-bound Horoko or - Hos. © And we have 


also to add to these the many ‘villages along. 
` the-river with pure Mundari-names, such as 
Sim-hatu, Hesa, Silinga or . 


Meral, Sibil, 
Jilinga, Soso and a number of others. ` 
Again, if. we trace the history of particular 
villages in the valley of the Koel, we shall 
perhaps. find. material support to the theory 
weébhave ventured to put forward. - Thus, 


village Palkot .is said. to have been derived 
from the Mundari words ‘Pahal and’ ‘Kote’ 4 


and it is Said that the Mundas -who once 


resided in the neighbourhood used to. come 


to that village to have their Pahal’s or 


plough-sharés. sharpened at the smithies of- 
| lohars or- blacksmiths ‘who ° 
this ‘day. 
you may-see a few Munda, families at Paikot 
living amongst Kharia and Uraon neighbours. ° 
always’ 


some Munda‘ 


once dwelt there.. ‘And even to 


The present village of Basia is, 
called by the Mundas of the neighbourhood: 
by the name of Ban Sing, the reputed Munda 
founder- of the, village. The village of 


Samtoli is said to have been originally known. 


as Samutoli, from Samu Munda who is ‘said 
to have founded it. Instances like these 
might perhaps be considerably multiplied. 
An additional circumstance which would 
appear to lend support to our supposition 


is that the Hos of Kolhan. yet retain a. 


tradition of their emigration from the 


country of the Mundas, but they. preserve, so - 


a Fe 


the characteristic -Munda . 


Sing-.. 
 bhoom, ‘the greater becomes the’ proportion 
Thus, in -the - 


‘yaa 


on 


Ym | 


r 
i, 
i 
1: 


far as we have, been- able to EE, no 
tradition about the rise of the Nagbansi, 
Raja. This is perhaps -a clear indication 


that the Hos separated | from the Mundas - 


before the latter in their turn left the north- 
western parts of the present Ranchi district 
and made for the Central Plateau. ‘These 
emigrants into Singbhoom, from -Chotanag- 
pore ‘proper’ were the ancestors of the Hos, 
or 'Larka Kols, who still retain the national 
name. They appear to have broken up the 
earlier settlements of the Srawaks or Seraks 
in'those parts.” ` 

‘Actuated - probably _by considerations 
similar to those that influenced the ‘Hos, 


smal] bands of Mundas appear to have cross- 


ed’ the long chain of hills that mark off the 
plateau from the country further west and 
passed into pergana Borway, in the present 


Ranchi district, and pergana Chechari in. 


the Palamau district,t and into the tribu- 
tary State of Sirguja. 


‘Let us return once more to the main body 


ofthe Mundas. For them, too, their origi- 
nal settlements in the north-western parts of 
the present Ranchi district appear to have 


‘gradually lost much of their former attrac- 


tion. The’ prolific Uraons who had come to 
live amongst them, multiplied so thick’ and 
fast, that the Mundas deemed it desirable 
to seek fresh'fields and pastures new. “And 
accordingly up they proceeded by slow 
stages along the valley of the North Koel 


and passed further east beyond the source of 


that river not far off from village Nagri. 
The Munda patriarch, Risa Munda by name, 
so runs the tradition, led the main body of 
the Mundas, twenty-one thousand in number 
arid at length came up and halted on the 
site of the present- village of Muruma, since 
famous for the great dancing festival or 
‘jatra’ held there every year, These twenty- 
one thousand Mundas, it is said, included 
the twenty-one Kilis or clans into which 
the Mundas were then divided.t 


* Vide Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, 1865, p: 169. 


+ This seems also to be the opinion of Father 
Dehon. Vide Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
ya I, 9, p- 123. 

+ The names of the twenty- one original Kilis ap- 
pear to have been, Kachia, Topno, Bhengra, Sandi- 
gura, Dungdung, Lipi, Honre, Hau, Kandir, Kerketa, 
Barla, Tuti, Hemrom, Kongart, Sanga, Kugre or 
Kujur, Sot, Tiru, Tuyu, Orea; and’ Purthi. Subse- 
quently the number of Kilis seems to have been in- 
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On the way, a lowe o Ria Munda, 
Korumba by name, settled in what is now 
known as village Korambe,so named after 
its original Munda founder., A second 
follower, Sutia. by name, thé ancestor of 
Madra Munda—the reputed foster-father of © 
Fani Matuk Rai—foundéd -a village which 
came to-be called Sutiambe after “him. - 
These two places Sutiambe and Korambe 
are still mentioned by the Mundas of the 
plateau to have been the-cradle of the 
‘Konkpat’ or ‘Kompat’ Mundas as they 
call themselves. From 
said, the Mundas went’ to Pithouria, and 
from Pithouria ‘later on to Chutia. The 
patriarch Chutu. hadam is the. reputed ` 
founder of this subarban village of Chutia 
which is sometime stated to have given the | 


name of Chotanagpore to the country... s 
-In this way the céntral plateau of Chota- 


hagpore -appears to have been erecuay 
colonised by the Mundas. >- 

The Munda tradition of a compact body 
of twenty-one thousand Horoko (Mundas) 
marching up from the north-west and settling 
in the central portion of the modern district 
of Ranchi, has, however, to be ‘taken with 
a large grain of salt. 
pose that the journey was effected in a 


brief space of time, or even in one genera- 


tion. No: it must have- taken the Mundas a 
long long time and the journey myst have. 
been effected by several slow and successive 
stages. We can r picture to our imagination 
the toilsome*miarches aud the long halts, 
the travel-worn Mundas With their anxious. 


-womenfolk. and - their wandering children | 


panting for rest and peace;: family after 
family settling down ‘on the ‘way, many a 
Munda man and woman losing their lives 
during the j journey, and their sons and grand- 
sons resuming the eastward journey after the | 
older folks are laid in their desolate way- 
side graves. In this way in two generations 
or more, up, rugged hills and down steep 
‘descents, through pathless. jungles and 
along sandy river-beds, the Mundas at 


créased by sub-division or otherwise, Thus the Purthi 
Kili seems to have been since sub-divided into Enga~ 
purthi, Hasa Purthi and Chutu Purthi Kilis. 
Among the Mundas now residing in Pergana Tamar 
one meets with Aziz names evidently coined later on 
under Hindu influence, Thusin villages Diuri, Pun- 
ridiri, Raidi, Amlesa, Sutilong, Murridi, Nouidi and - 
a’ few other villages ‘we. find Mundas of the Kamal 


gotra. 





Sutiambe, ‘it? is > 


‘We are not to-sup-. 


™ 
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length reached the elevated central plateau 
of Chotanagpore.. 
The route which these Mundas followed 


in this eastward journey may be “traced - 


almost step by step through the Mundari 
names of numerous villages from Lohur- 
dagga to’ -Muruma, the characteristic 
Munda burial stones all along the line that 
have to this day fairly withstood the 
ravages of time, and the sprinkling of Munda 
inhabitants among the vast ‘masses of Uraon 
population in those’ parts of the district. 
That the Mundas were the first to penetrate 
the intervening jungles and established 
villages on their way to the East-is abun- 
dantly in evidence—not only in the names 


of some villages along the route but -also ` 


from the fact that in not a few villages 
along this line although the bulk of the 
population consists of Uraons, the only 
Bhuinhars are the two or three Munda 
families still residing theref. And another 
fact not less significant than this is that in 
quite a number of Uraon villages along this 
‘track, the Pahan or village-priest is still a 
man of Munda extraction. And the reason 
the Uraons assign for this is that the Mundas 
were the first clearers of the jungles and, 
as such, the proper persons to propitiate 
the invisible gods or spirits ofthe localities. 
- In the meanwhile, the Uraons whó had 
been left.behind in the north-western parts- 
of the district were fast multiplying. And 
with, the increasé in their number, the 


—~Uraons-ir course Gi ame spread further and — 


further beyond their original settlements 
till once more @ large section ‘of the. tribe 
came to live: -among the Mundas: Here, 
then, in the country-round about the present 
town of Ranchi, the Mundas and Uraons 


once more dwelt side by - side. for somé- 


length of time. 

It was during this period of ele joint 
residence in the Central Plateau that a 
momentous change was introduced in the 
simple polity of these races,—a change which 


# The origin of some names of places along this 
route àre not obvious at first sight. But a little inquiry 
amply rewards the labours. of the investigator. ‘Thus 
_ Lohardugga,. now an Uraon village, is said to have 
‘derived its name from the Mundari words, ‘rohor’ 
(dry) and ‘da’ (water), and it is said that a spring of 
water which frequently dried up gave the, name to thë 
place. 


+ For example, in villages “Masiatu, 
Bhaisadone, Sero, Kbundiari, etc. 


iat $ i 
EJ 


Chapadi, 


though apparently considered harmless ať 
the time was yet pregnant with -conse- 
quence of a, far-reaching character; and 
destined eventually to revolutionise the 
entire country., 

: We have already described the Patti or 
Parha system in vogue among the primitive 


‘Mundas and subsequently adopted by the 


Uraons. The most influential of the patri- 
archal heads of villages, as’ we have seen, 
used to be chosen by the Mundas as their 
leaders or Mankis, and by the’ Uraons as 
their Parha-Rajas. “This arrangement, 

says Mr. G. K. Webster, C. S.,. quondam 
Manager of the Chotanagpur Estate in his 
well-known Report to the Government. of 
Bengal, dated the 8th April 1875, “This 
arrangement being found clumsy, one head 
Raja was chosen, whose descendants are 
now -the possessors of the ‘Chotanagpur 
Estate.” The tradition of the Mundas and’ 
Uraons regarding this incidént, as well as 
the fatnily traditions of the Maharajas, will. 
not fit in -with the theory of conquest now 
occasionally suggested. The story of the 
Romulas-Remus type which describes the 
birth: in the woods of the first King Fani 
Matuk Rai, the immediate voluntary death 
of the’ mother on the sudden disappearance 
of her husband, the appearance of the great 
serpent. ‘Pundarika Nag*, guarding the 
deserted baby with its expanded hood, the 
adoption ‘of the child by Madra Munda— 
the then “Parha chief of Sutiambe,-—would 
seem: to contain a grain of truth in a bushel 


* Can this story of Pundarika Nag have been 
subsequently suggested by the name. of Pandu bing 
or the white snake which according to the Munda 
legend sheltered the child left in the woods by its 
mother and. taken up by Madra Munda? The 
Nagbansi Rajas are considered by Col. Dalton to 
have ‘been of Kol or Mundari extraction. But, says 
Father F. A. Grignard (Anthropos, Vol IV). "They 
were a branch of the Chero family to which ...... Behar 
belonged in sovereignty when the whole population 
of that: province was Kolarian, and which continued 
or resumed its power there, for many centuries after 
a good part of the population had immigrated. When 
the Chero princes were expelled, in a. D. 500, by 
the Savaras, some of them went to Palamau, where ' 
their descendants are still found. Is it not likely that 
other. members of the same family, in search for 
something to replace their lost grandeur, should have 
fallen back on the Munda Settlement of Chutia 
Nagpur, hitherto neglected by them ? Anyhow, the 
probable date of the establishment of the Nagbansi 
Raja of Chutia Nagpur corresponds with the date of 
Bihar overthrow of. the Chero power in Shahabad and 

ihar’ 
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of fiction and we shall briefly give the story 
here. ot MS 

The tradition of the Chotanagpur Raj- 
family as to its origin takes us back to the 
Pauranik time when Raja Janmejaya was 
seeking to destroy the entire race of: serpents 
by the celebration of Sarpa-yajna. One of 
the serpents, Pundarika Nag by -name, 
managed to: make’ good his escape, and, 
having assumed a human form, travelled to 
Benares and there succeeded in winning 
the-hand of Parvati, the daughter of a 
learned Brahman. Notwithstanding ` his 
otherwise human appearance Pundarika 
could not, however, get rid of the serpent’s 
forked tongue which, not long afterwards, 
attracted the notice of his wife. .Parvati 
naturally became inquisitive about it, and 
asked her husband what this n 
Pundarika put off answering the inquiry’ to 
some ‘future day. And to divert her mind 


from the subject, he took her on a pilgrimage. 
to the holy temple of Jagannath at Puri. 


On their way back, they passed through 
Jharkhand, as Chotanagpur was then called. 
The Mundas and Uraons had already 


occupied the country. Arriving’ near ‘the: 


hill of Sutiambe, Parvati was found to be 
in the throes of child-birth. And now once 
more she importuned her husband to tell 
her the secret of his forked tongue. The 
explanation could be put off no longer, and 


Pundarika now gave out his real history: 
and- forthwith disappeared in his proper 


form into a pool of water close by. Parvati 
in great agony of mind.now began to curse 
her own womanly inquisitiveness, 
immediately after the birth of the child, 


immolated herself on a funeral pyre as 


befitted a Sati. Just in the nick of time, 
thefe turned up a Sakaldwipi Brahman 
carrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun- 


_ god The Brahman was thirsty, and placing 


his idol by the side of the pool he began 
to quench his thirst with the pool-water. 
How great was his wonder when, about to 
resume his journey, he found the idol “could 


. not be moved! He was casting about. for 


an explanation, when, to his astonishment; 
he noticed a huge cobra protecting a baby 
from the sun with its hood expanded over 
the baby’s head! And now ‘the snake 
revealed himself. to the 
Pundarika Naga, and narrated his strange 
history. The snake went on to prophesy 


meant. à 


and’ 


Brahman as. 
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that the child was destined to be the Raja 
of the country and that this Sakaldwipi 
Brahman would be his priest and the idol 
he now carried was to be the tutelary deity 
of the child’s family. This child, said 
Pundarika, was to be named Phani Mukuta 
Rai, and the country Nagpur. These 
revelations over, the snake once more return- 
ed to the pool and was seen no more. 
True to his promise, the Brahman now took 
up the infant in his arms and carried it to 
the house.of a Munda who. lived in a 


village close by. This Munda happened to be. 


the Manki of the Patti in which the village 
was included, and was known as Madra 
Munda. Madra readily consented to be 
the foster-father of the forlorn’ 
And Madra soon came to love this foundling 
as dearly as his own son of the same age, 
and both the children were brought up 
together. When both the boys attained 
the age of twelve, -Madra tested their 
respective capabilities in various ways and 
selected his adopted son to be his successor 
in-preference to the son. of his loins. And 
‘when all the-Mankis or Parha chiefs assem- 
bled. at Madra’s instance to elect a head 
Manki, it was unanimously agreed that 
Phani- Mukut Rai should be their leader, 
and he. was accordingly proclaimed Raja of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur). ae 

_ The family chronicle of the Chotanagpur 
Raj published in Hindi versé agrees with 
the traditions of the Mundas themselves in 
stating that they volumtarily superseded 
the son of their own patriarch Madra Munda 
of Sutiamibe in favour of Madra's foster-son 


Phani Mukut, in consideration of the latter's 


superior intelligence. And Phani . Mukut 
was by common consent elected the Raja 


of the Mundas as well as of the Uraons. As. 
the family chronicle of the Maharaja 
Says, {| < 
afad SURJEET int Ta sist sts, 
| wer afa Ofeerasa art sft | 


And to this day the simple folk of 
Sutiambe point out the dilapidated ruins of 
an.ancient fort at the foot of a low hill 
named Mundura-burk as having been the 
first royal palace of Chotanagpur. 

»Thus arose a Raja in the realm, and 
the ‘Nagbansi’. chief became the chosen 
head of the population of the country. As to 
the approximate date of this fateful event, 


baby. | 


—_ 
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the present Maharaja Paes Udainath 
Sahi Deo is, according to the family chroni- 


cle, sixty-first in descent from Phani Mukut 


` Rai. If-we allow on an average 25 years 
to the reign of each of these 61 princes, we 
have a total period of 1525 years: This 
will take us to the year 384 av. But 
considering that even according to the 


family: annals several of. the Rajas had 


very short reigns (for instance, the 43rd 
king Berat Coran, 5-years,.the 44th Pankey- 
. too Coran 11 years, the 52nd the Sibnath 
Sahi g years, the 53rd Udainath Sahi -7 


years, athe 54th Shambooder 5 years, the. 
ssth Billoram 3 years, the 56th. Mumnath, 


' I4 years,.) we may perhaps be justified in 
reducing the total period of Nagbansi 
rule still -further. : 
indeed which assigns as Many as 94 years 


to Phani Matuk’s reign, 55 years to the next © 


king and similarly” long periods to- some 


others, fixes the inauguration of Phani Matuk - 


at .Sambat 121 or 64 a.p. But we can 
very. well understand this liberal compu- 
tation.. It is from the Nagbansi family that 
‘the name of the country seems to have been 
_ changed into Nagpur. 

. But the-change in the name of the : coun- 
try wasas nothing compared with the. more 
momentous changes. that followed in the 
train of ` Kingship. In the beginning, it 


would seem, the original settlers or Khunt-_ 


Kattidars whd thus: submitted to the. suze- 
rainty. of a Raja had only to: give 
honorary. attendanee to’him. “They: cons- 
.tituted,” says Colonel Dalton, “the mi- 
litia’ of the state.” - “The remainder,” adds 
the same authority, “supplied food and 
raiment.” . “Before the - Hindu Jaigirdar 
first obtained a footing in .the country,” 
writes Mr.. Webster, “ there’ being no land- 
lord, there could have been no rent.” But 


this introduction of the alien Jagirdar and, 


the ‘consequent revolution in ‘the. simple 
polity of the Chotanagpur, village’ came 
‘about much later. That is another story, 


and we shall describe it more fully in its. 


proper place. ` 


As time went‘on, ie Mundas whom we 


had seen settle in: de Central Plateau and 


in time elect their first Raja,’ bethought ~ 


‘themselves of a fresh change off abroad. The 


prolific Uraons living in their midst had by 


this time multiplied-to an appalling extent. 


The Rajas too. ee showed | signs of lord- . 


rekha 


The family chronicle. 
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ing it over ‘the people. 
of an aggressive policy by the newly, made 
Raja would: naturally send an irritable 
Shiver through entire Mundadom. And 
what with the one circumstance and what 


with the other, the situation became extrerme- . 


ly distasteful to the proud. and conservative 
Munda whose 
democratic.. 
planted ‘in their, midst began to bleed 
them to desperation. And away they 
marched'once more and crossed the Subarna- 
and the Kanchi and migrated 
further ahead to the jungles to the south:and 
south-east -of the plateau, leaving the Uraons 
in occupation of what are now the peepi 
of Khukra. and Udaipur. 


The names of numerous villages within a 
few. miles 


‘of Ranchi,—such as Ulatu, 
Edelatu;.Bariatu, Mariatu, Merel, Madkam, 
Kudadih, Karsidag, Tatibera;, Barudih; Tiril, 
Jilingsereng, Jaher, Soparom, Serengtoli, 
and a host of other villages; the many. 
characteristic Munda Sasan-diris or sepul- 
chral stones, that have survived centuries of 
change and decay all arround; thé existence 


amongst Uraon population® ; -the -wholesale 
adoption. of the Mundari language ‘by. the 


Uraon population around the. present town - 
-of Ranchif ;—all these bear unmistakeable 


testimony to the former: Munda occupation 


‘of this. part of the Plateau.. Even Ranchi 


bear in the very heart of the town, evidence 
of its former Munda occupation. The name 
of Hind-piri, a principal quarter of. Ranchi, 
though commonly supposed to have some- 


And the-assumption. 


instincts were essentially _ 
The thorn they had themselves ' 


a 


_ of a Paban or priest of the Munda tribe `` 


Y 


thing to.do with the Hindus, is in.. realitya. 


Munda name. For it is nothing moré than 
a corrupt: form of Ind-piri, the piri or upland 
on which the Ind festival of the Mundas used 


‘to be held, and is, in fact, celebrated to this 


day. The: name of Ranchi itself is derived 
by the Mundas from’ the Mundari -word 
‘aranchi’: (Hindi, pama) or short stick used 
in driving cattle. 
of Doranda, too, 1s traced by the.Mundas to 


* As for instance, in villages Mahilong; 
Boram, Harhatu, Tatisiloi, Chatra, Lalganj, Sugnu, 
Pertol, Khatanga, Gari, Tiril, Jorar, Namkom, Kokor. 


+ -The corrupt dialect. of Mundari spoken by -these ` 


Uraons round about Ranchi is sometimes called Horo- 
lia Jagar or Munda-like speech. It is also known as 
Kera _Munda, from the fact that the past tense of 


verbs is forméd by these Mundari speaking Uraons 
with the ending —kera, instead of —keda. 


‘The origin of the name 


` Arra, ' 


two Mundari words duran (song) and da 
(water), and a story.is told how the Mundas 
who first came there stopped. by the stream- 
let that flows past the place and drank their 
fill of ifs water (da) and rested there sing- 
ing (durang) and dancing to their hearts’ 
content. 


According to Munda tradition, Raja Phani 


Matuk’s foster-brother of the Munda race 
had ason of the name of Setea. And Setea 
had eight sons. Of these eight great-grand- 
sons, of Madra ‘Munda, the eldest went 
southwards and established a Khuntkatti 
village which he named Khunti—the present 


head-quarters of the Munda Sub-division of - 


the Ranchi District”. : 

And the tradition goes on to say that 
when the Mundas first went to- Khunti and 
its neighbourhood, they found that part 
of the country in the occupation of’ the 
Asurs and the Tirkis. The Asurs, it is said, 
were the raiyats. (parja-horoko) and the 


Tirkis the Bhuinhars of the- land. The. 


many worked-out iron-ores found in this 
part of the country are attributed by local 
tradition to the Asuras and heaps of bricks 
of ‘very large dimensions occasionally 
unearthed in these parts are pointed out as 
having belonged to the buildings of the 
Tirkis,. who, it is said, had their garh at 
Doisa. And the tradition goes on to relate 
how when the Mundas with their stalwart 
physique appeared in the country, the 
Tirkis and Asuras got terribly frightened. 
For, it is. triumphantly asserted, the Munda 
women of those times used to wear glitter- 
ing jewellery weighing as much as ‘ten 
seers each and the men could carry loads 
weighing as many maunds. And the Munda 
to this day recite a couplet which describes 
how the Tirkis fled in troops seeing the 
Nagpur Mundas (Naguri) approach with 
their ornaments sparkling in the sun. 
“facla fafa fafa fa 
aak sera fafaa 1” 
The Asuras went westwards to Basia 


Pargana and Nagra.f 


* More correctly speaking the original village of 
the name of Khunti stands one mile to the south of the 
present sub-divisional headquarters which stand really 
in village. aa í 

-f The Tirkis, whom it is difficult to identify and 
who are in all probability an imaginary tribe suggested 
by the huge bricks’ sometimes found. underground, 
are ‘said to have.migrated to Vilayat, and are, says 
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- Similarly, the second son of Setea, it is 
said, went eastwards to Tainar. And many 
a Munda followed his lead. To the east, 
the Mundas appear to have. occupied the. 
five’ perganas of Silli, Barandah, Rahe, ~ 
Bundu, and Tamar, and thente several 
bands of them appear to have moved’ further, 
eastwards beyond -the Subarna-rekha and ` 
at one time occupied the perganas of Jhalda, . 
Bygonkudar. Bagmari, and Patkum: -The 
numerous collection’ of distinctive Munda 
gravestones, the traditions still- extant in 
those localities, the distinctive -Mundari 
names of .many places and hills in these ~ 
Manbhum perganas, ledve no- doubt qs to 
their. former occupation by the Mundas. 
According to local tradition, the Kurmis 
expelled the Kols from these western’ parts 
of the Manbhum District.” ` 

It was to these wilds of Patich Pergana, | 
as they are now called, that the largést “2 
migration of the Mundas took place. These’ — 
parts appear to have then been ‘outside the 
limits of Nagpur, and to have formed part. 
of the dominions of the Raja of Mourbhanj.. 
And here for several centuries the Mundas © 
lived in peace in villages and fpattis organ- 
ised on the model of those they had left 
behind them. With the lapse. of. time, 
however, some of the. descendants of their 
elected chiefs or Mankis became ambitious 
of ‘rising in the social scale, and of assume - 
ing greater powers. History repeated itself, | 
and'some of these elected. chiefs gradually 
became Hinduised and? formed. marital. 
connexions with’ families long recognised 
as Hindu-Rajputs and Kshatriyas.. And 
they called ‘themselves Rajas. or Thakurs 
or Tikairs. The story goes that a. clandes- > 
tine. intrigue of one of the Tamar ‘chiefs ` 
was punished by the Mourbhanj Raja by’ 
presenting a poisoned’ shirt td the former. 
who died on his -arrival home’ with tke 
shirt ‘on, and the’ Mundas of the Panch 
Perganas, enraged at this deceitful conduct 
on the part of the Mourbhanj-Raja,; indig- 
nantly threw up their allegiance to him, 
and went over to their old Raja of Chota- ` 
nagpur once. more, m i 























Munda tradition, the ancestors of the Sahebš ' 
(Europeans). 

_* Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, . 
Vol. XLH Pt. L p. 116 “Rude Stone Monuments ` 
in Chutia Nagpur and other places”.—By Col. E. Fy . 
Dalton, C. S. I. l S l 
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Of the many burial-places in the ‘Latar 
Disum’ or the Lower Country of the Panch 
Perganas, 
(literally, the place of mourning) between 
Bundu and Baranda is by far the largest. It 
covers almost seven acres of ground, and 
the number of stone slabs that stand out 
above ground exceed seven hundred tons. 
Many of these have an appearence of hoary 
‘antiquity. Many are now level with, and 
some even below, the siirface. “Probably,” 
says Colonel Dalton, “excavation wouid 
disclose an understratum of similar graves.” 
Not a few of these stone-slabs; as ‘Colonel 
Dalton was told on the spot, were known 
- to cover the ashes of several members.of a 
family.’ Judging from the present popula- 


‘tion of Chokahatu and the villages which: 


were originally colonised from Chokahatu 
—for, according to Munda custom Mundas. 
of such villages alone would be permitted to 
bury the ashes of their dead in the burial- 
ground,—this vast number of sepulchral 
stones at Chokahatu is almost: inexplicable. 
Such an extensive burial-place is not to be 
found in any other part where the Mundas 
have settled. May we not suppose that 
when the Mundas who had settled m the 
Manbhum Perganas already named had 
been driven back by the Kurmi immigrants, 
these repulsed Mundas took their stand for 


some time in and around Chokahatu which . 


is near the boundary-line between the 
Manbhum and Ranchi districts-? After some 
length of time, fheir descendants, we may 
suppose, spread over the five Perganas and 
a number of them proceeded ‘southwards 


and swelled the numbers of the Singbhum’ 


Mundas. And the majority pf the Munda 
families now settled in the Sonepur and 
Siri Perganas appear to have immigrated 
from the Eastern Perganas. In this way, 
the majority of the Mundas once more 
secluded themselves away from all aliens 
in the rocky fastnesses and jungles, of Per- 
ganas ‘Sonepur, Tamar, Bundu, and Siri, 


# In Colonel Dalton’s account of this burial place 
fenna of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, 
part I, p. 112) the number 7360 is perhaps a mistake, 


the one at village Chokahata: 


king. 


* * 
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and founded new villages of the same 


primitive type that they had left behind 


them. 


in course of time, these new villages too 
came to pay a certain nominal contribution 
called ‘chanda’ or subscription to the Maha- 
raja through their Mankis or patti-chiefs. 
Beyond this, the Mundas of the south and 
east had practically little or no concern 
with their feudal over lord — the Maharaja. 


On rare occasions, when there was.a big 
marriage in the Raja’s family or enemies 
had to be repelled, these far-off Mundas 
appear to have beensent for. The follow- 
ing song still sung by the Sonepur Mundas 
indicate how slender was the connection 
between these Mundas and their 


Okotepetana hale senhoratanko udubalepe, 
Aledole senotana isu sangin disumte. 
Ayumanale manaiatabu taja gomke, 
Atamatabirko paromte 
Kulabingmocha isu sangin disum 
Raja gomke johartale senotana. 
i (Translation. | 
Sa whither travellers, whither, so,— 
Do tell us where,—Oh where ye go. 
.To a far-off place we wend our way, 
Where dwells our king as people say. 
Across a deep dense forest drear, 
Where serpents bite and tigers tear ;— 
We seek that distant region now,— 
Before that king our heads to bow. 


Far different was the tune to which the 


Mundas living nearer the Raja’s seat had to. 


sing. For, 


as time went on, their position 


turned from bad to worse. With the lapse of 


time, the growing demands of the Raja and 
more particularly of his underlings and jagir- 
dars, necessitated further and still further 
encroachments upon their cherished rights, 
And then it was too late to mend matters. 
And there was nothing left for them but to 
ent their folly, and to exclaim with the 

The thorns we have reaped 

Aré of the tree we planted, — 

They have torn us and we bleed. 


We should have known what fruit 
Would spring from such a tree. 


SARAT CHanprRA Roy. 


distant, 
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NITRE INDUSTRY 


(Being the continuation of the Serial, Inp1A— 
THROUGH HER INDUSTRY.) 


Profess Max Muller in an extensive lecture’ 
of the Oxford University said— 


‘What is the original meaning of all instruction. 
It is traditon. It was from the beginning the handing 
over of the experience of one generation to the other, 
the establishment of one continuity between the past, 
the present and the future. This most primitive 
form of education and instruction marks everywhere 
the beginning of civilised life and the dawn of history. 

History begins when the father explains to his son 
how the small world in which he has to live came to 
be what it is; when the present generation accepts 
the inheritance of the past, and hands down a richer 
heirloom to the future; when in fact the present feels 
itself connected and almost identified with the future 
and the past. It is this solidarity as the French 
calls it, this consciousness of a common responsibility 
which distinguishes the civilised and unhistorical 
world, j 

It is the historical spirit which tries to inspire every 
generation. As we trace the course of a mighty river 
back from valley to valley, as we mark its tributaries 
and watch its meanderings till we reach its sources of 
spring, m the same manner the historical school has 
to trace every current of human knowledge from 
century to century back to its fountain head, if that is 
possible, or at all events neat to it as the remaining 
records of the past will allow. The true interest of 
our knowledge lies in its growth. The very mistakes 
of the past; form the solid ground on which the truer 
knowledge of the present is founded. Would a mathe- 
matician be a mathematician who had not studied his 
Euclid? Would an astronomer be an astronomer who 
did not know the ptolemic system of astronomy, and had 
not worked his way through errors to the truer views 
of Copernicus? Would a philosopher be a philosopher 
who had never grappled with Plato and Aristotle? 
Would a lawyer bea lawyer who had never heard of 
Roman Law? There is ‘but one key to the present— 
that is the past. There is but one way to understand 
the continuous growth of human mind and to gain a 
firm grasp of what it has achieved in any department 
of knowledge—that is to watch its historical ,develop- 


ment.” 

UCH is the value of history as described 
by one of the greatest of European pro- 
fessors, It is through the light which his- 

tory sheds on India and her Industries that we 
must be illumined of the bright and truthful 
aspects which it reveals to the modern 
world with all its adjuncts of civilisation. 
The development of a historical side of 


+ 


IN ANCIENT INDIA 


a question on industry includes generally 
three main aspects wiz. (1) purely historical, 
(2) economical, (3) national. To discuss on 
this three-fold aspect of Nitre Industry 
we have to begin with its true history, 
namely to prove that itis one of the oldest 
industries that India can boast of. 

At the outset, to be plain, the presentation 
of a true historical aspect of an Indian 
Industry is beset with many difficulties. In 
the first place the existing materials on the 
subject are very scattered, and so poor, 
that .it may be said to be meagre and 
insufficient in supplying us the necessary 
data whereupon to base our arguments - 
in support of our hypothesis and conclu- © 
sions, conjectures and probabilities. Secondly ~. 
we have to depend toa some extent onthe | 
folklore handed to the people from generation 
to generation. Lastly much of our informa- 
tion comes reflected through our ancient 
Sanskrit literature which some undoubtedly 
cannot but. hold up with great regard and 
veneration, but others may call them pure. 
myth or mere vagaries of a hfghly imagina- 
tive poet or, of an ingenuous oriental Artist. | 
So it is very likely that ethe picture drawn ` 
in the following pages might be viewed in 
a light in which it might become a matter __ 
of opinion and at times highly controversial, 
but the truths discovered in it must remain 
as such and to-quote the words of Montagu— 
“Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are 


determined not to rehnquish error but cay never give 
offence to the honest and well meaning.” 


A PureLy HISTORICAL ASPECT 


To begin with, the most important question 


Whether firearms that presents itself before us 
were known manci- 


ent inda and about Nitre Industry in 
whether in their i ' “fy 
M me nos [India is whether firearms . 


was at ail used. were at all known to the 
Ancient Hindus and if so whether in their 
manufacture a substance similar to that of 
gunpowder of the present day wasat all. 
used. The accumulated evidences from the | 
writings and criticisms of the various 
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authorities, 
Wilson, 
Wheeler, Elphinstone, Mitter, Dutt, Maclagan, 
Roy and others, on so controversial a subject 
do not fail to bring to light the real truth 
viz. that firearms were known to the Anci- 
ent Hindus. We may independently, 
however, put forward several arguments in 
favour of the. proposition. H we go 
through the Sanskrit works such as the 
Vedas" and Puranas etc, we come across 
terms and expressions évery now and ‘then 
which cannot but inspire us with the idea 
that the Hindus were far from’ being ignor- 
ant about the use and -manufacture of 
fire-weapons. 

Professor Wilson “mentions about 


known as Vajram, (a4) which is found. 
mentioned i in every sanskrit lexicon as well 
as in many.books. It is a roaring or 


thundering firearm probably like the carinon , 
The. lexicon, csifaaag: | 


of the: present day. , 
(Rajanirghanta) gives a term aa Vajra- 


kshara— Fae Fa aain sf aaa ai — 


meaning an alkali used in the manufacture . 


of. the, firearm Vajra. Some -may’ feel 
diffident in accepting the above interpreta- 
‘tion ‘of the meaning ‘of Vajrakshara, but 
‘other arguments in its favour may go on 


“to appeal to their minds, . The synonym . 
of TK as mentioned i in qaare: are FAF 


fers Y FTAA, “ ANTR, Baa. ‘Let us ex- 
pound the meaning’ of each of the above 


-The term aaa: (a+ a+ eaaa: ) 
that which nakes’ Vajra. Next 


terms. 
means 


fara: (faeteafa a: w:) means that which splits . 


or divides: other bodies into pieces, clearly 
signifying a substance having the properties 
of explosiveness. 


a ag sen SUETA: fit raz) means a consti- 
ae of a.firearm. 


be construed to mean the samething thus—- 
Wane =a af, cE ae pagaia: 
Fea TANT ( at) saa waa sf—meaning a 


substance which is known by its use in fire- 


arms. Similarly 4 ater (a salt aang afa— ) 


means that which gives rise to a smoke-emit- 
ting. body, that is, the ingredient of a firearm 
which emits smoke when fired. Evidently, 


as Al-Berunt, .Halhead, basei 
Elliot, -Carey, Marshman, Maurice, 


¿to write them in detail here, as. 


ike i 
existence of a firearm in ancient. India’ - 


nature, of the present day. 
‘fore, constrained to say, that in the face. 


Again yamera (wag - 
Ril’ maA waa SRT RAA, afg: afat: 


The term ¥ Hate may 


- 


therefore, - -from the above explanations. of 
the meanings of the various synonym of- 
qaaT—the interpretation of the latter as- 
we have here-in-hefore given, may be taken - 
as an accurate one. Further the term _ 


gaia: (afim: ), a kind of alkali sometimes 
identified with saltpetre, means that which 
generates firearm or helps in its preparation, 


thus yada: =g stra aa at ra © gaa: RaR- 
fafire:, afat: gerd: —aq adie aq aqi There 


could -be set forth many other proofs similar 
to those | already given, but it is needless 
those 
arguments, already brought. forward and. 
explained, seem to-us quite reasonable 
énough for one to be led by them in forming 
a belief, on good groutids, the existence of ` 


“firearms and explosives in ancient India 
“as well as the use of a sort of alkali 
‘manufacture of a 


in. the. 
substance very nearly 
like the gunpowder or éxplosives of similar. 
We are there- 


of all that have been ‘cited as. proofs in . 
favour of ovr proposition-the clear. and 
positive mention of arms, which. cannot be 
construed except as fire-weapons, in the 
various Sanskrit lexicons and.shastras; the 
vivid ‘pictures given by Sanskrit authors 
of the use’of alkalies in their preparation, . 


the support the idea received from many 
_ European „scholars and 
rational 


the feasible and- 
rendered against 


explanations 
and ` unmérited ` 


erroneous -conceptions ` 


criticisms — one would not be justified at, 


all in holding an adverse opinion to the 
view that. the Hindus were perfectly conver- 
sant with the methods of manufacturing ` 
firearms, gunpowder and similar explosives, 


and that they freely made use of an alkali; 


very probably nitre, in their preparation.. 
The next argument that may be advanced 
in favour of our proposition is whether the 
pge term nitre was term Nitre wasatall known 
ent Hindus. {torigin- to the Ancient Hindus. Dr.. 
atesin Safskrit 3. Skeat and other Européan _ 
The ae ie authorities write- to say that ` 
the term Nitre is of Arabic ` 

origin 4e., it comes from 


in Sanskrit litera- 
ture—all more or less 
Nitrum, meaning native alkaline 


identified with-nitre. 


Arabic 


_ salt. In our Sanskrit lexicon Medini ( RARR) 


we come across a term 4a (Natrum) aan 


sayy (aay awe Te Ae AN we) a 
alkali obtained: from trees. There is a 


= 


k 


Bharat or Hindusthan.’ 
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corresponding Egyptian term to this Sans. aa 
in Tro—Na (Tro —aq—#a—Na = 1A FH 
sag ) an alkali now identified with Nitre. 
Such coincidences present ample grounds for 


Pi the curruption of the Sanskrit 


a’ (Natrum) into the Arabic Nitrum. The 
aes and ceaseless connections of the 
Arabians with ancient India tn trade and 
commerce bear out fully and strongly the 
idea, just ‘mentioned. Again. Arabic and 
Persian scholars cannot come forward to 


prove this term Nitrum ending in‘sufix Am 


(=q) as derived purely from those two 
languages. In any case the philologists hav- 
ing knowledge of the three languages Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit will be in favour 


of Nitrum having its origin in Sanskrit. 
. Further there are’ other distinct equivalents 


of Nitre in Arabic viz., Ub-kir, Malhi, Barat, 
the latter meaning the salt ‘imported from 
Itis a well-known 
fact that the Arabs maintained close trade 
connections with India for many_ years in 
the past and as neither Arabia nor Persia, 
the two great Mahomedan centres, give out. 
any decisive proofs of the existence of . Nitre 
Industry in those countries at any time 


‘present or past, it is very probable that us 


Arabs for their 6wn purposes had trade -i 

Nitre and the stipply was got from India: 
the foremost Nitre-producing country ` of 
the world. The Arabs became thus acquaint- 
ed with the Sanskrit term Natrum—most 
probably then in vogue, instead of Sora—a 
term-of later origin, which gradually crept 


into their language whence it found its way _ 


to Greece and Rome. This truth of the 
origin of the term -Nitre from Sanskrit #@’ 
may thus. be established. 

Further, 
Sanskrit literature more or less identified 
with- Nitre we niay come to the conclusion 


that’ Nitre was known fully to. the ancient . 


Hindus, | 
The third argument in favour of our pro- 
ious is based on the facts gathered from 


K nowledge of firt- 
works among an- 
cient Hindus. . 


dus of fireworks. An idea 


suggests itself to every reader of the cele- 


brated poem Bhattikavyam— 


“Sar HATA amia, 
aa t aaa: we ae” 
that ‘Arewatke were, kiown. to the Indians 


‘tong - before- the 


_works. 


Sanskrit lexicons. 


from the various names found in. 


Mahom edans 
India. I say, before the Mahomedans, 
because the manufacture of fireworks 
had been closely associated with their’ 
names as they are expertsin Pyrotechny 
no doubt—a fact that can be gleaned 
from their devotion to the art even at the 
present day. The evidence borne out by Sans- 
krit literature, therefore, proves unquestion-. 
ably that the art prevailed in India long 
before the advent ofthe followers of the 
Prophet and it is véry probable that they 
learnt it from.the Hindus in India as they did 
other subjects. 


came [6 


Dr. Watt in his Dictionary. of Economic 


Products plainly accepted. the truth regard- 


ing the knowledge of the ‘ancient Hindus 
of fireworks. It will-not be consistent, there- 
fore, to believe thata. nation who. excelled 
in Pyrotechny as they knew even: to. pre- 
pare. and: throw rockets ( waa ) into, the 
sky, was unacquainted about the manufac- 
ture of nitre—the principle ingredient of fire- 
“Hence, we will be right, if we con- 
clude that Nitre Industry was prevailing in 
India long before the poet of the Bhatti- 


‘kavyam made use of the term wa in his 


poem. 
Let us now put eel the fourth. salient 
point in favour of our argument. Theenitre, 
The sali-emaking 8 is still ‘observed, conies 
business outof nitre Out: as an incrustation or 
incrustations identi- 
fied with the nuniahs, efflorescence which is well- 
aces Tne origin o i” 
their industry in the known to all. Such in- 
remote antiquity. crustation” found an equi- 
valent in Sanskrit language in the term @: 
(Sara) mentioned in nearly all the ancient 
Fhe. literal meaning of 
this is a substance that-flows or comes out— 
from root @=afa to flow. The term au 
(Sara) is again identified with 


common 
salt or waar (@t—wau: fa Gaa: ) and 
this identification “might be due to the 


evident ‘connection of the, efflorescence with 
the salt-making out of it. The folk-lore 


the Sanskrit iteratüreas to uent about: the Nitre Industry i in India in 


the knowledge of the Hin- - 


the nitre-producing districts.-is somewhat 
responsible for the general belief that the 
salt-making, which ‘is still carried on from 
the nitre. éfflorescence, must -have “come 
down from the past ages as an heirloom 


from generation to: generation—a_ simple 
- technical method, as it is, naturally suggest- 


ing itself to the- poor Indian’ peasant. who 


30. 


would put the mud scrapings of the incrus- 
tation into an earthen vessel and leave it 
exposed, either voluntarily or unawaringly 
as the case might be, to the sun owing to 
the natural surroundings of his cottage 
home, whereby through natural evaporation 
and concentration the common salt would 
come out and stick to the side of the vessel, 
thus attracting, accidentally, by its white 
appearance the attention of the peasants, 
who might have tasted it and discovering 
it to be saltish, giving a’ good ‘sauce when 
mixed with ikeir food, introduced it into 
their culinary and thus became enamoured 
of jts.use and manufacture consequently. 
This salt- making business is still, as we 
have already described, conducted in the 
nitre-producing districts, but an enquiry as 
‘to its consumption unfolds the fact that a 
large section of the people round these nitre- 
producing districts, seem to be quite’in the 
dark about any other source of salt-manu- 
facture as they, exclusively, have been 
. in the habit of using this indigenous pro- 
duct in their dishes from days long gone by. 
These facts may be corroborated by 
collateral evidences’ of other kinds, one of 
which being the inland position of these 
nitre-producing districts which being also 


far fram mountain ranges would naturally- 


give rjse to a local manufacture of a kind 
of salt, as in those ancient days— days when 
railways and: similar easy means of cóm- 
munications were perfectly unknown—want 
‘` of facilities of inland trade might have 


prevented them from coming in contact with ` 


sea and mountain-salt and hence such 
products were quite foreign to them. Thus 
the conjecture that these people knew of 
this salt-making process in the olden times 
seems to be quite tenable and most probably 
they had been dealing with this sait and salt 
alone, whence their tribe received the name 
of Nunias or salt-sellers. These Nunias, to. 


an ethnologist would appear-to: be a proto- 


‘type of the Mongolo-Dravadian stock who 
were the original -people of these- places 
even before the Aryan invasion. It would 
be hard even for an expert ethnologist, 
therefore, to trace the precise date of origin 
of these Nunzahs identifed with their salt- 
making business (their nitre-making business 
might come off slightly later or almost 
simultaneously, out of nitre incrustations). 
From the stand-point of this argument we 
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may not be wrong to judge of the Nitié 
Industry being known to the Indians of the 
remotest past. 


The fifth argument that relates to the 
point of view from which the Nitre Industry 
contemplates a favourable 
impression of the idea of its 
existence during the past 
days of India may be drawn 
from the manufacturing of glass in Ancient 
India. ‘ ‘The magnificent picture, which the 
great poet of the Mahabharata, draws out in 
his description of the brilliant spectacle of 
the Rajusuya Jayna or the assemblage of. 
princes, convened by the Emperor Judhis- 
thira at Hastinapur some thousands of years 
before Christ, deeply interests the reader 
of it with the wonderful architectural details 
in glass-~glass white as light and_ of varie- 
gated colours, ornamentations of finest crys- 
tals, the room of mirror glass resplendent 
with the unusual reflection of light on 
all sides, the artificial lake made of perfectly 
white crystal glass that deceived the royal 
cousin Durjodhone who mistook it for water 
and being thus duped turned nearly mad with 
jealousy at his Royal Cousin—the Emperor's 
high prosperity and happiness and display 
of splendid and untold riches. Another 


The inference of a 
nitre-industry fr is 
the existence of - 
giass industry in old 
India. 


a 


(d 
ra 


illustration can be easily secured from the . 


Mahabansa, the chronicle of the Sinhalese 
kings which mentions as far back as in 306 
B. C. of glittering glass mirror carried in 


“public processions by the Buddhist kings: 


whose palaces were adorned with panes of 
white glass. and ornamentations of fine 
white and colored gems. These mentions 
inthe ancient literature of India led Pliny 
to assert the high superiority and magnifi- 
cence of the Indian glass of those olden 
times. 


That glass-making has some sort of con- 
nection with tre no one doubts about it, 
as an alkali is needed for its preparation. 
Even nowadays in certain parts of India 3 
nitre is freely used in glass-making and 
Dr. Watt supports this view in his Dic- ° 
tionary ‘of Kconomic Products of India. So 
it is very likely that the use of nrtre. was 
prevalent in ancient India in the manufacture 
of glass. Hence with the existence of glass- 
manufacture in ancient India that of Nitre 
Industry may be inferred. 


That the use of nitre as manure was long 


> 


ww 


cen 


. Nitre 
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known in India is a fact drawn from the 
The use of a ma- existence of terms in Sans- 
nure in the form of 
an alkali in ancient 
India is in favour of 
the existence of 
- Industry in 
K. those early days. | 


(Sara). These were scatter- 
ed over into the fields for a 
| better or greater: yield of 
crops. Originally 7, before the manu- 
facture of nitre did actually come into 
operation, the people might have been 
engaged in the production of common salt 
alone out of the nitre efflorescence and they 
used, most probably, to throw out the mother 
liquor, after the salt was taken out, into. the 
fields and asa result of this the discovery 
of a better production of crop in them 
might have induced the people to use it year 
after year as manure—a practice which ‘is 
still carried out in every nitre-producing 
district by the villagers in the cultivation 
of tobacco, chillies, rice etc. From an 
enquiry whether the practice came unto. 
them from the European Indigo Planters 


been. 
krit literature such as OK 


within the last two centuries, I have 
satished that it is inconsistent 
to give indulgence to any thought in that 
direction. The idea most probuibly is of 
purely indigenous growth. It seems to be 
an inherited belief of the modern peasantry 
reigning supreme in their minds. No one 
could trace as-to its ‘true origin, but the 
methods they adopteven now give ita true 
ancient native character.and the originality 
we may.claim to be ourown. The term 
vajrakshara (amare) an alkali (probably 
Nitre) identified with Sara (at) is a support 


of the theory that nitre was in olden times 


used in India as manure. From this point. 
of view, viz. the use of nitre as manure in 


ancient India, we can claim the existence of 


a nitre-industry in old days of India. . 
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THE ELDER SISTER. 


(A SHORT STORY.) 


CHAPTER l.. 


HADS recounted at length the mis-. 


deeds of a wicked tyrannical husband 
of an unfortunate woman of the 
‘village, her neighbour Tara very shortly, 
declared her verdict by saying, “Fire be to 
such a husband’s mouth.” 

At this Joygopal Babu’s wife felt much 
hurt; it did not become womankind to wish 
in any circumstances whatever, any other 
species of fire than that of the cigar in 
husbandkind’s mouth. 

When, therefore, she expressed a mild 
deprecation on the point, hard-hearted Tara 
cried with redoubled vehemence, “’Twere 
better to be a widow seven births over than 

be the wife of such a husband” and saying 
~ this she broke up the meeting and left. , 

Sosi said within herself ‘Can’t imagine 
any offence of the husband that could so 
harden the heart against him.’ Even as she 
was turning the matter over in her mind 
all the tenderness of her loving soul gushed 
forth towards her husband now abroad; 
throwing herself with stretched arms in 


D 


that part of the bed which used’ to be 
accupied by her husband, she kiŝsed the 
empty pillow and felt in it the smell of his - 
husband’s head, and shutting up the tloor 
she brought out from a wooden box a very | 
old and almost faded photo of her husband 
and some letters in. his handwriting and: sat 
on with them. Thatehushed noon-tide thus 
passed away in the retired. chamber in 
solitary musings amidst old memories, and 
in tears of sadness. | : 

It was no new ‘conjugality this between 
Sosikala and Joygopal. They had been 
married at an early age and had children 
since then. From prolonged association 
with each other, the days had passed by 
in a very easy, commonplace sort of way ;. 
on neither side had any symptoms of an 
excessive passion been visible. Having 
lived. together nearly sixteen years with- 
out a break, when her husband was suddenly 
called away from home on business, a great 
impulse of love awoke in Sosi’s soul. As 
separation strained the tie, -love’s. knot 
tightened all the harder, and what in a 
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relaxed state was not éven felt as. “existing, 
| now began to throb with päin.. 


So it.happenéd that after such long years, 
‘and at such an-age and being the mother ` 


“of children; Sosi, on` this. spring-noon, in 
her lonely. chamber, 
separation, began to -dream the sweet 
dream ofa bride ‘of budding youth. That 
love which had been flowing before her life 
without. her being conscious -of it, suddenly 


roused her with its murmuring music, and. 


she went a long way up the stréam and 
saw ‘many a golden mansion and many a 
grove on its either bank,—but no “foothold 
was to behad now amidst. those vanished 
possibilities of happiness. 


“nor the spring goin vain. On how many 
days; how very often, in idle disputation or 
some petty quarrel; she’ had teased her hus- 
band. With a penitent heart she now 
vowed in all the singleness of her mind 


that she would never show such impatience 


again, never oppose. her husband’s wishes, 


bear all his command, and with a, heart > 


filled with tenderness submit. to all’ his 
dealings, - good or ill; 
all-in-all, the hüsband was the dearest 


< object. of love, the husband was divine. 


Fora long time- Sosikala had ‘been the 
sole and’ petted daughter of her parents., For - 


this reason, though Joygopal held a small 
plact, -he’ had no anxieties about the. future. 
| Ais father-in- law had enough ‘property to 
support onein a royal style in a village. 

Just then very untimely, almost-in his old 
age, a son was born to Sosikala’s father. To 
tell the truth, at this unlooked-for, improper 
and, unjust action on the part of her parents, 
Sosi felt very sore in her mind; nor was Joy- 
gopal particularly pleased. 

The parents’ love centered strongly on 
this son of their advanced years. When this 
newly-arrived, diminutive, ‘sleepy suckling 
of-a brother-in-law seized all the hopes 
and expectations ¢ of Joygopal within the tiny 
fists ‘of his two weak hands, Joygopal took 
service in a tea-garden in Assam. 

People pressed-him to look for employ- 
ment near about—but whether out of a gene- 
ral feeling of. resentment, or knowing the 
means of rapid rise in a tea-garden, Joy- 
gopal would not pay heed to anybody ; he 
sent his wife and children to his father-in- 


lying in the bed of. 
‘the more keenly within. 
fellow sucked and slept away at his ease, his 
big sister was making a hundred occasions, . 


day and night, 


She began to say - 
to herself that- when she next met her hus-. 
‘band, she’ would not let the life be insipid ` 


for the husband was- 


then Sosi 


_ ward, little tyrant. 
mother, his influence over her became all 


law’s and left for Assam. This was the first? 


separation between husband ana wife in 
their married life. 

This.incident made Kak very angry 
with her baby brother. That soreness -of 
heat. which may not pass -over lips- rages 


such as. the rice is cold, the boys are too 
late for school, to worry herself and others, 


humours, ' a 
In a shọrt time, ihe child’ S- oiher died. 


_ Before her death, she committed her infant 


son into her daughter’ s hand. 


Then 
easily conquered his sister’s heart. 
with loud. whoops he would fling himself on 
her and with right good-will try to grab 
up her. mouth, . nose, eyes within his 
tiny mouth ; when he would sieze her locks 


` within. his little fists. and refuse to give up 


possession ; when awaking before the dawn 
he would roll up to her side.and ‘thrill 
with delight with his soft.touch and make a 
huge babble ;—when, later on, he would’ i 


call her jzjz and jijzma, and in hours of. 


work and rest, by doing forbidden things, 
eating forbidden food, going to forbidden 
places, set up a regular tyranny on her, 
could . resist no longer. She 


surrendered herself completely to this way- 
As the child had no 


the greater. 
CHA siik I. 


The child was named Nilmani. When 


he was two years old. his father fell seriously 


ill. A-létter reached Joygopal asking him 
to come away as quickly as possible. When 


after much pains Joygopal. obtained leave | 
and arrived, Kaliprasanna’s last hour had 


come. 


Joygopal’ with the chargeof his minor son 


and devised a quarter of his estate to his . 


daughter. 

So Joygopal had to give up his: appoint- 
ment and come ‘home to look after the 
properties. 

After a long time husband and wile met 
again. When a material body breaks ‘it 
might beset again edge to edge. But when 


‘When the: little. 


with her -petulances | and 


in no time .the motherless child. 
When — 


her 


Before, he died Kaliprasanna entrusted ° 


Au: 


Bt S 
1 


ry 


* 


two human beings are divided, after a long 
‘separation, they never re-unite at the same 
place, and_to the same time; for the mind 
is a living thing, and moment by moment 
it develops and changes. 

For Sosi, this new union stirred a new 
emotion in her. The numbness of age-long 
habit in their old conjugality was entirely 
removed by the longing born of separation, 
and she seemed to get her husband much 
more completely than before,--and she 
vowed in her mind that whatever days 
might comeand how long soever they might 
be, she would never allow the brightness 
of this glowing love to her husband to be 
dimmed. 

At this new union, however, Joygopa 
felt differently. When before they were 
unremittingly together he had a bond of 
union with his wife through all his interests 
and idiosyncrasies, the wife was then a 
living truth in his life—and there would, 
ona sudden, be a great rent in the web 
of his daily habit if she were left out. 
Consequently Joygopal found himself in 
deep waters at first when he went abroad. 
But in time this breach in habit was patched 
up by a new habit. 

And this was not all. Formerly his days 
went by in the most indolent and careless 
tashion. Latterly, for two years, the stimulus 
of bettering his condition had stirred so 
powerfully in his breast that he had nothing 
else in his thoughts. As compared to the 
intensity of this new passion, his old life 
looked like an un-substantial shadow. The 
greatest changes in a woman’s nature 
_are wrought by love; in a man’s, by ambi- 

tion. 

Joygopal when he returned after two years 
did not get back his wife quite the same as 
of old. To his wife’s life his infant brother- 
in-law had added a new breadth. This 
part of her life was wholly unfamiliar to 
her—here he had no community with his 
wife. The wife tried hard to share this 
love forthe child with him, but it cannot 
be said that she succeeded. Sosi would come 
with the child inher arms and hold him 
before her husband with a smiling face— 
Nilmani would clasp Sosis neck’ for 
‘all he was worth and hide his face on her 
shoulder and admit no obligations of 
kindred. Sosi wished that her little brother 
might show Joygopal all the arts he had 
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learnt to capture a man’s mind. But 
Joygopal was not particularly keen about 
it, how would the child show any enthusiasm. - 
Joygopal could not at all understand what 
there was in the heavy-pated, grave-faced, 
dusky child thatso much love should be 
wasted on him. | ' 

Women quickly understand the ways of 
love. Sosi at once understood that Joygopal 
was not particularly attached to Nilmani. 
Henceforth she used to screen her brother 
with the greatest care-—to keep him away 
from the unloving, repelling look of her 
husband. Thus the child came to be the 
treasure of ‘her secret care, the object of 
her isolated love. - 

Joygopal was greatly annoyed when 
Nilmani cried, so Sosi would quickly ` press 
the child to her breast and, with her whole 
heart and soul, try to soothe him; specially, 
when Nilmani’s cry happened to disturb . 
Joygopal’s sleep at night, and the latter 
would, with an expression of the .-most 
sinister -hate, and in a tortured spirit, growl 
at the brat, Sosi felt humbled and fluttered 
like a guilty thing, and instantly taking 
up the child in her lap, she would retire to 
a distance, and in a voice of the’ most 
pleading love, and with such endearmenzs 
as my gold, by treasure, by jewel, Ipll him 
to sleep. ie & 

Children will fall out for a hundred 
things. Formerly in such caseg, Sosi would 
punish her children and side with “her 
brother, for he was motherless. Now the 
law changed with the judge. Now Nilmani 
had often to bear heavy punishment without . 
fault and without tnquiry. This wrong 
went like daggers to Sosi’s heart; so she 
would take ‘her punished brother into her 
room, and with sweets and toys, and by 
caressing and kissing him, solace as 
much as she could, the child’s stricken heart. 

So it appeared that more Sosi loved Nil- 
mani, the more was Joygopal annoyed with 
him. On the other hand, the more Joygopal 
showed his contempt for Nilmani, the more 
would Sosi bathe the child with the nectar 
of her love. B 

The fellow Joygopal would ever behave 
harshly to his wife, and Sosi would minister 
to her husband silently, meekly, and with 
loving kindness, only, inwardly, they hurt 
each other, moment by moment, about this 
Nilmani. : ty 
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"The Kile ċlashings of a silent conflict - 


like this; are far harder to bear thanan open 
' Ga : 
 CHAPTÈR m. 


è 


Of his ‘whole : body inde s head aa 


the foremost. It seemed as if the Creator 
had ‘blown through a slender stick - a big 
bubble at its top. The doctors also occasion- 
ally expressed the apprehension that the 
child might Be- as, frail and. evanescent as 

à bubble. For a long time, he could not 
speak or..walk. Looking at his sad grave 
face it seemed as if his parents had all the 
- weight of care of their: advanced years on 
the ‘head of this little child. 

With her sisters care -and nursing, 


Nilmani passed the period ‘of danger ‘and: 


stepped into his sixth year. 

In the month of Kartik, ‘on the bhaiphota® 
` day, Sosi had ‘dressed Nilmani 
little Babu, in coat and chader and red- 
bordered -dhoti, and was giving him the 
‘brother's: mark’ when the 
candid-spoken neighbour Tara canie and, 
‘from one thing or-another, star ted quarrel. 
~ ?Tis no use,” cried she,, “giving: 
‘brother’s mark’ with So much show ruining 

_ the brother i in secret.” 


- At- this Sosi 
l astonishment, 
heard “that 


was... thinderstruck 
rage and pain. At last she 
husband and wife they had 


conspired tégether to-put up the minor- 
Nilmani’s property to sale for -arrears ‘of. 


rent and purchase it in the benamz of her 
_ husband’s cousin. When Sosi heard this, she 
uttered a curse that those who could spread 
such a foul lie might be smitten with leprosy 
in the mouth. And then she went weeping 
to her husband and'told him of -the gossip. 
Joygopal said, ““Nobody can be trusted in 
‘these days. Upen i is my.aunt’s son, I felt quite 
secure. by leaving him in. charge. of the 
_ propertieés—-when did he allow the taluk 
Hasilpur to fall into arrears and purchase 


about it.” 


dWon't t- you. sue - then ?” aked Sosi in 
astonishment. 


= Æ Lit. the ‘brother’s mark’, A beautiful and touch- 
ing ceremony in which.a Hindu sister makes a mark 
of sandalwood-pasté on the forehead. of her brother 
and utters a formula, ‘putting the barrier in, Yama’s 
doorway’ (figurative for wishing long life). 


them presents of clothes, &c. 
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Joygopal. 


up as a 
aforenamed .. 
the 


_with - 


On these 
occasions, the sisters entertain their brothers and make 


4 


ad 


“How to’ sue one’s cousin apy remarked 
“Besides, there will be: ‘no usé, it 
will be: ‘simple waste of, money.’ 

Tt was Sos:’s supreme duty to trist‘in “her 
hushand’s- words, . but Sosi could not, 
any: means., Then, this happy home, . this 
domesticity of love showed themselves be- 
fore hef ina ferocious; hideous shape. hat 
horme-life. which had seemed to. be her 
supreme ‘refuge—all at once she saw it was: 
nothing more than’ a cruél snare of self- 
interest, ‘which had surrounded them,- 
brother: ‘and sister, from all sides, She was 


by ed 


an 


a ‘woman, ‘single-handed, “and she felt her- = 


self quite at sea as to how she should save 
the helpless Nilmani, The more she 
thought,. the more her heart filled with 
terror, ‘loathing and an infinite love for her 
imperilled, little brother. She thought that, if 
she only knew. how, she would ‘appear bé- 
fore the Lat Sahib, nay, write to the Maha- 
rani herself, to save her brother’s property. 
The Maharani would not surely: allow 


_ Nilmani’s “taluk of Hasilpur, with. an in- 
_come of seven hundred ace rupees a 
year, to be sold. 


When Sosi was thus thinking af bringing 
her, husband’s cousin completely to bodk 
by appealing straight to the Maharani her- 
self,, Nilmani was’ suddenly ‘seized with 
fever attended with convulsions. 

Joygopal called in-the village doctor. 
When .Sosi, asked for â better: doctor, 
Joygopal said, “Why, Matilal isn’t a bad 
sort.” 

* Sos fell at his feet and charged him with 
an oath on her own head; whereupon 
Joygopal said, “Well, I shall send ‘for the, 
doctor from town.’ 
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Sosi lay ‘with Nilmani in her lap, i in her 


bosom. Nilmani also will not loase her 


‘out of sight for a minute ; he clung ‘to her | 


lest she should by some pretence escape; 
even while ‘he slept he would not loosen 


it. himself i in secret, if I had the least inkling - his hold?of her cloth=end. 


The whole day wore out. re aaa 
Joygopal came after nightfall and said that- 


the doctor was not found in, town, he had °* 


gone fo see, a patient ata distance. He 
added that he had to leave that very day on 
account: of some litigation but he’ had , told- 
Matilal,.and the latter would regularly « call 


, and see the patient. 


At night Nilmani wandered in sleep. As 
soon as the morang dawned, Sa without 


X 
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the least T took a boat, with his ia 
brother, to town, and went straight to the 
doctors house. The’ doctor was at home 
'-—he ‘had not left the town. 


for her, and having installed her there under 
the care of an elderly widow, took up the 
treatment of the boy. ` 

The‘ next day Joygopal arrived. Blazing 
with fury, he ordered his wife to return’ 
home at once with him. 
_ _ “Even if you cut me up, I won’t return,’ 
‘replied. -the wife. “You all want to kill my 
Nilmani—he- has no father, no mother, he 
has none else but me-—TI will save him.” 

“Then you remain here, and don’t come 

back to my house,” cried Joygopal indig- 
nantly. 

Sosi. at length fired up. 
why, it is my brother’s !” ` 

“All right, we'll see,” said Joygopal. The 
neighbours made a good‘stir over this in- 
cident for some time. Neighbour Tara said, 


“Your konst f 


“If you want to quarrel with your husband,- 


do so.at home. What is the good of leaving 
the home. After all he is your husband.” 
By spending all the money she had with 
her, and selling, her ornaments,’ Sosi saved 
his „brother from the jaws of death. Then 
she heard that the big jote they had iñ 


Dwarigram, whereon their dwelling house 


stood, the income of which from different 
sources was more than Rs. 1500 yearly-—— 


that this jote Joygopal had, in concert with- 


the Zemindar, got Kharijed- in his own 
name. Now the whole property belonged 
to them—not to her brother. 
On recovery from the illness, Nimani 
would _plaintively cry, “Let us go home, 
_ sister.” His heart was pining for his nephews 
and nieces, his companions. So he repeated- 
ly said, ‘Let us go home, sister,—that old 
house of ours.’ Af this Sosi wept. Where 
was their home! 

But it was no- good simply crying, her 
brother had no one else besides herself i 


‘the world. Sosi thought this, wiped ee 


tears, and entering the Zenana of the Deputy 
Magistrate Tarini Babu, appealed to his wife. 
' The Deputy Magistrate knew Joygopal. 
That.a respectable female should forsake her 
‘homie and seek to engage’ in a dispute 
with her husband regarding matters of 
property greatly annoyed him against Sosi. 
While keeping | Sosi diverted, Tarini Babu 


Seeing a res-: 
._ pectable female, ` he. quickly found lodgings: 


. Fearing the heat, -tHe 


here, save him.” 
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stani 'wrote - to Joygopal. Pi 
forcibly put his wife and brother-in-law- | 
into a boat’and brought them home. 

Husband and wife, aftera second separa- . 
tion, met again for the second time! The 
decree of Prajapati !* 

Having got back his -old sapanon 
after such a long while, Nilmani sported 
about in great glee. Seeing his unsuspect- _ 
ing joy, Sosi ie as if her heart would 
break. 
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Cun IV. > ee 


The Magistrate was touring in the 
Mofussil during the cold .weather and 
pitched his tent within the village fora 
shooting. The Sahib met Nilmani ‘on the 
village way. The other boys gave him a 
wide berth by varying Chanakya’s couplet 
a little, and adding the Sahib to the category 
of ‘the clawed, the toothed and the horned 


beast.’ But grave-natured a in 
-imperturbable curiosity” _ serenely Bee 
at the Sahib. 


The Sahib felt amused and came up and 
asked in Bengali, “You read. at the path- 


-sala ?” 


The boy- silently nodded, yes. What 
Pustakas{ do you read ?” asked: the Sahib. 

Nilmani did not understand the word 
pustak, so he silently fixed his gaze on the 

magistrate’s face. Nilmani detailed the story 


of the meeting with the. Magistrate’ with 


great enthusiasm to her sister. 

~ At noon, Joygopal, dressed in pantaloons, 
chapkan and pagree, had* gone to pay his 
salams to the Sahib. Suitors, chaprasies, and 
constables had made a huge crowd around. 
Sahib had seated ` 
himself. at. a, court-table outside the tent, 
in the open shade, and placing Joygopal 
in a chair, was questioning him about the 
local conditions. Having won this. seat of 
honour in open view ‘of the entire com- 
munity of the village, Joygopal swelled in- 
wardly and thought it would bea good 
thing ifany of the Chakravarties or Nandis 
came and saw him there. 

At this moment, a woman, SE veiled, 
and accompanied by. Nilmani, came straight 
up to the’ Magistrate. She said, “Sahib, 
into your hands I resign my helpless brother . 
The Shahib seeing the large 
* ‘The Hindu god of marriage. ' 


+ A literary word for books. 


The colloguial will be 
ahi. 
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headed, grave-natured boy whose acquaint- 
ance he had made before, and thinking that 
the woman must be of respectable family, 
at once stood up and said, “Please enter the 
tent.’ 


The woman said “What I haw got to say. 


I will say here.” 

Joygopal writhed with a pale face. The 
curious villagers thought it a capital fun 
and attempted to press closer. But -the 
moment the Sahib. lifted this cane they 
scampered off. 

Holding her brother by the hand Sosi 
narrated the history of the orphan oak 
star, to finish. As Joygopal tried’ 
interrupt now and then, the magistrate 
thundered, with a flushed face, ‘Chup rao’, 


and with the tip of his cane motioned to 


Joygopal to leave the chair and stand up. 
Joygopal . inwardly raging against Sosi 
stood on speechless. - Nilmani nestled up 
‘close to his sister and listened awe-struck. 
When Sosi had finished her story, the 
magistrate put a few questions to Joygopal, 
and on hearing-his answers, kept silence for 


_a long while and then addressed Sosi thus :. 


“My good woman, though this matter may 
not. come -up before. me, still rest assured, 


I, will do all the needful about it, you can. 


return .home with your, brother without the 
least misgiving.” 

Sosi said, “Sahib, sO long as he does not. 
get back his. own home, I-dare not take 
him there. Unless you keep Nilmani with 
you, none else will be able to save him.” 
“And what would you do?” queried the 
Sahib. 

“I will retire tọ thy husband’s house,” 
said Sosi, “there is nothing to fear about me.’ 
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The Sahib smiled a little, and, 'as there 
was no other alternative, agreed to take 
charge of this Bengali boy-—this lean, dusty, 
igrave, sedate,- gentle child with his neck 
covered with amulets. 

When Sosi was abcut to take her lenve, 
the boy clutched her cloth-end. ‘No fear 
baba, —comė, said the Sahib. With tears 
streaming behind her veil, Sosi said, “Do go, 
my brother, my darling brother—you will 
meet your sister again P” 

Saying this she embraced ‘him and sieved 
his head and back, and somehow releasing 
her cloth-end, hastily withdrew; and just 
then thé Sahib clasped Nilmani round with 
his left arm. The child wailed out, “Sister, 
O my sister!” Sosi turned round at once, 
and with her arm  out-stretched sent a 
speechless solace, and with a bursting heart 
withdrew. 

Again in that old, ever-familiar house 


husband- and wife met. The decree of 
‘Prajapati ! 

_ But this union did not last long. For 
not long after the villagers learnt one 


morning -that Sosi had died of cholera 
in the night~-and her cremation had been 
finished in course of the night too. | 

-None uttered a word about it, Only 
that neighbour Tara would sometimes ‘be 
onthe point of bursting out, but péople 
would shut up her mouth saying, ‘Hush «=` 

At the parting, Sosi- gave her word to 
her brother, they- would meet again. Where 
that word was kept none.can tell. 


RASHREHARI MooKERJEE. 


Fron the Bengali of Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


‘GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Passing or King Epwarp VII. 
HE world’s tribute to King Edward 
VII is clearly a proof of the reaction 
that has been working for some time 


past in favour of monarchical constitutions, © 


all over the modern world. 


Republicanism 
has been on its trial for 


more than a 


century; and it has not been the great 
success which its apostles and advocates 
had claimed, and predicted for it. 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,—is still an unrealised ideal. 
Republicanism has done away with the 
king, bué- has set up rival caucuses in his 
place. In. place of the old despotic 


The. 


Ys 
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monarchs; we have now, in every republican 
country of any note, an oligarchy equally 
despotic in its own way; but the people 
are practically nowhere. Political parties 
seem to be a necessary element of demo- 
cratic governments. 
common to republics and constitutional 
monarchies. But if popular freedom is 
unattainable except upon the basis of party- 
government, constitutional monarchies 
must be supertor to pure republics. In 
America the President can only belong to 
one or.the other of the two dominant 
political parties. He is himself one of the 


gladiators in the political arena, a combat- 


ant among combatants. The head of the 
State has to keep the party that returns 
him to office, in good humour, especially 
if he desires to be re-elected to his position 
on some future day. In the early days of 
the Republic, when those who. laboured 
for it, were naturally jealous of their ideals, 
éven popular Presidents did not desire to 
set a bad example by seeking the Presi- 
dential office for a second time.- It is no 
longer so now. The old ideals have lost 
their glamour: new ambitions have com- 
menced to rouse the energy and -enthusiasm 
of both individuals and communities. 
Competition for civic distinction has become 
keener; the scramble for political - power 
has grown: positively unsightly and indecent. 
The finer spirits, all over the modern world, 
are becoming tired of all these unseemly 
struggles in their political life. And the 
soul of almost every European people is 
inwardly yearning for some really righteous, 
restful, and dignified form of democratic 
State-organisation. And constitutional 


monarchy is apparently the only possible 


form of this character. -The reaction, 
therefore, in favour of it, as against the 
republican forms, such as have been tried 
and have morally failed both in America 
and France, is clearly seen in every European 
country. ‘The spirit of this reaction has 
made itself strongly manifest during the 
last few weeks in the tribute that the press 
and people-of every nation have paid to the 
memory of the late British Sovereign. 
Indéed, the royalist sentiment seems to be 
mich stronger to-day all over Europe than 
it ever was in the last century. And it is 
perhaps the -strongest in Great Britain. It 
is largely. due. to the 


The party-system is,- 


personality’ and. 
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character of the last two British sovereigns. : 


In the early part of the last century, every `; 
European throne was trembling under the — 
pressure of revolutionary republicanism. 
The new sentiments were not so strong in. 
England as they undoubtedly were on the. 
Continént; but still they were sufficiently 
strong to cause anxiety to the lovers of the 
British Constitution. The situation was 
becoming very -critical under George IV ; 
and William IV. The accession of Queen |, 
Victoria really saved ite The presence ofa - 
young queen, still in her teens, on the 
throne of the Georges, at once surrounded `. 
it with a halo of tender romance. The. . 


sweet simplicity of the-young Queen drew | 


all hearts to her. Through a happy chance, 
Melbourne was the first Minister of the new ` 
Queen. The close, personal: relation that 
soon grew up between the young Queen 
and her-old Liberal Minister, the almost © 
paternal care and solicitude with which the ~ 
latter tended and guided his new sovereign, , 
placed her at once in living moral and -- 
spiritual touch with the most liberal and 
advanced political thoughts and ideals of 
her age. Her pronounced liberal sympathies, 
which even tempted her to attempt the one 
unconstitutional thing of her life in oppos- 
ing the constitutional privileges, of her 


Ministers in the matter öf whatis known as ; 


the Bed-Chamber Plot,-sreconéiledthe most 
advanced ' politicians’ of ‘the’ day to her 
throne. But still there was some republican 
sentiment in the country,s which: manifested 
itself from ‘time fo time in ungracious 
attempts to curtail the Civil List or refuse — 
or reduce the vote for making provision for 
the’ members of the Queén’s large family. 
There are perhaps a few solitary individuals 
still who look upon the royal family as use- 
less drones in the national beehive; butif . 
there be any such, their voice is not heard — 
anywhere, and it has no chance of being 
heard in any prominent place now. Even 
the Socialists, though not particularly in 
love with royalty, are not frankly opposed 
to the monarchy. All their animus is” con- 
centrated against the capitalist class; and 
whether from policy or principle, they are 
at present openly tolerant of the prerogative 
and position of the Crown. The more 
statesmanly among them may even perhaps 
recognise the advantages of a strictly neutral’ 
authority in the State acting as a buffer 
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between contending political parties, and 
thus preventing the. chances of ruinous 


physical conflicts between them. How long- ` 


it will continue will depend now, really, 
upon the throne itself, upon its capacity to 


maintain that absolute and scrupulous aloof- . 


ness from al! party contests, which alone 
can determine its - usefulness, as a safety 
valve, in 
democratic State. ` 

Both Queén Victoria and King Edward 
VII evinced the--most scrupulous regard 
for the constitution, and-held themselves 
absolutely aloof from the conflicts and 
rivalries of the different’ political parties 
in tle kingdom. They always merged the 
individual in. the -Monarch. By ` their 
persona] acts and attitudes, they added to 
the old and useful constitutional fiction, 


that the king can-do jo wrong, another. 


equally - useful, namely, that’ the king ċan 
have no private and personal political 
opinion or policy. They are the represent- 
atives of their people. Their thoughts 
must be the thoughts for the- time being of 
their people, as expressed through the acts 
and.’ policies of the people’s. accredited 
representatives in Parliament. They must 
feel as their people. feel, in regard to all 
political questions. The ideal of a cons- 
titutional soveréign is that he should 


always ‘be the sign and symbol, the con- 


crete and visible expression, of the people’s 
wille-arid both Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII sought to realise this ideal. 


This was one of the great secrets of their - 


universal popularity. “This is why they 
have both contributed so largely to the 
revival . of royalist’ pentmment among ‘the 
British people. | f 

But King Edward was representative 
of the British people not only as sovereign, 
- but perhaps even more asa man. In some 
sense he was, perhaps, ‘typical. of the 
culture and character of the age to which 
he belonged. ` An intense humanism is the 
characteristic note of this age. The Euro- 
pean Renaissance reached its final con- 
sstmmation in- nineteenth century Natural- 
ism. ‘It-is really the culmination of the 
revived Paganism of Greece and Rome. It 
js the apotheosis of flesh as flesh, of instinct 
as instinct, of man as man: an apotheosis 
without idealisation or spiritualisation, 
without the divine _transfigurations of 


~” 


in modern civilisation. 


‘the. complex machinery of a 
is having its revenge. 


‘at a discount 
They do not fit in with our democtacy. 


olden times and” ancient cultures.. And King 
Edward very largely represented this intense 
humanism of our age and culture. He 
was not a saint: saints, as the’ Medizval 
world knew them, are an extinct species 
The -world has 
repudiated them today, even -as they had 
repudiated the world at one time. They | 
shunned the world once as-evil, the world 
now by shunning 
them as abnormalities. The world loves 
its own witha strength and depth with 
which they. were repudiated and denouriced 
at one time by the lovers of the other- 
world. Ideals, ` as understood ‘of old; are. 
in our exchange- -markets. 


We do not like people who stand too fàr 
above us. If we’ cannot be the equal of 
those above us, in wealth or rank, we like . 


-at least that they. should be ourequal in 
‘morals and manners. 


This is why the ordi-. 
nary man enjoys the, social or domestic 
scandals of those in high places: It -is the 
tax that envy levies on those whom it 
wishes -to reach but cannot reach in any . 
other way. “They alone are exempted from 
this universal tax, who dare to come down, 
to our own level, and; thereby, kill our 
envy even before it is born. 

King Edward VII did so. 
the -secret of his wide popularity. 


- And hai was 
In his © 


: personal Jife and tastes, by his temperament 


and his culture, he was thoroughly ` repre- 
sentative. of his people. His forefathers 
were \Germans,. no doubt. And for a long 
time the inherited Germanism of the’ British 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover, repell- 
ed the national instincts of the ‘British 
people. Victoria was, perhaps, the most 
British in temperament and character of 
this German line. King Edward VII was 
more British still; By blood a German, by. 


. temperanient and training he was the most , 


British of the«British. In him the ‘identity 
of the monarch with the people and of the 
people, with the monarch was completed. 
The British love life and. the good things of 
life with.a .zest that is peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon. They love the flesh as the flesh. 
They like to enjoy-their senses and to satisfy 
their sensibilities as healthy human beings, 
neither idealising them as some Orientals 
do, nor denying them like the ascetics of all 
lands. They are ethical without the austéré 


excesses of. ‘ethiciém. 
without the morbidity of the hyperzesthetic. 


oe 


. life-and activities. 


‘tutional order. 


: gentleman.” 
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They are testcase 


“Englishmen”, says Mr. Stead, “rather like 
a man who can enjoy a square meal with- 


out fearing any penalties in the shape of 
-indigestion. 


And from of old our people, 
before teetotalism grew, rather despised a 
man who could not take his liquor like a 
This is the characteristic of ` 
the people of whom Edward VII was king, © 
And in all these respects he was truly. re- 
presentative of them. Rich in ‘physical . 
endowments—strength and.virility, quick in 
sensibilities, he could easily throw himself- 
heart and soul into. the currents of popular 
At the theatre, in the 
race-courses, at art exhibitions and picture 
galleriés, he was always before the people 
sharing their joys and participating in 
their shows and: tamashas. Royalty sat 
easy on him; and he could, therefore, readi- 
ly throw himself into every company, high 
or low, without any sign of stand-offishness 
or conscious condescension. He had the 
rare tact of placing the most awkward and 
self-conscious man or woman perfectly at 
their ease in the royal presence. The most 
arrant democrats have found their old pre- 
judices melting away like frost before the 
morning sun, under the genial smile and 
easy converse of this king. “Not once in 
a blue moon”, to quote Mr. Stead once 
more, 
possesed in exact proportions all. the essen- 
tial elements which go to the make-up of a 
popular king. -Edward VII was such a 
man. He had an absolute genius for win- 
ning the affections of the nation. He 
offended the prejudices of some; he dis- 
regarded the wishes of others; but neither 
the one nor the other bore. him any grudge. 
His geniality, his bonhomie, his good- 
heartedness, and above all, the fact of his 
being an intensely human creature, en-. 
deared him to all.” 

We no longer live in the old chivalrous 
days when loyalty to the sovereign took ` 
the form of an intense love and affection for 
the‘ person of the king. Loyalty in our time 
means really allegiance to existing consti- 


political ideal. Though King Edward 
could not, even if he would, and perhaps 
would not even if he could, revive the 


British throne, 


him as almost one of iheir own. 


| royal ty. 


‘Is a man born to the purple who'- 


When it goes beyond it, 
it’means love and regard for some lofty 
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spirit of ade ‘chivalry and loyalty, 
there is no doubt that he has considerably. 
strengthened the loyalty of his people to the 
He was im some sense the | 
most British of ‘British sovereigns. In" 
another sense, he was undoubtedly the most 
cosmopolitan of them all.. In Paris, they 


looked upon him as a’Parisian. In Germany 


and Austria, it is said, that people’ regarded 
He had a. 
maznetic personality which made him- 

numerous. devoted friends wherever he went. 


THE TRIBUTE OF Reva: 


King Edward was not only popular with. 
the people, but he was equally popular with ` 
The unique. gathering of reigning ` 
princes and the august: representatives of 


almost all the States of the modern world ~ 


around his bier, bore eloquent-testimony. ‘to 
the place he held among them. The mourn- 
ful grandeur of his funeral was even greater. 
than that of his mother. It was really the 
tribute of the .grateful rulers of.the world 
for the material contributions that King 
¥dward had mae to revive and ‘strengthen - | 
the royalist ‘sentiment not:only-within his - 
own. dominions,. but all over ‘the modern 
world, England practically’ savéd the 
thrones of Europe from the calamity with 
which they were threatened through the: 
onrush of violent revolutionary ideas at the 
beginning of the ‘last century. The last 
two British sovereigns have helped almost. 
to kill the republican spifit in the progress- 
ive democracy ofthe present century. Old 
monarchies have been strengthened and new ` 
nationalities, -rising ‘to .independence and 
autonomy, have assumed not a republican ` 
but a monarchical form. Greece awaking 


from her slumber of centuries, has set up a 


monarchical constitution. Bulgaria striking 
for national: independence has done the 
same. All these are significant signs of the 
revival of the monarchical ideal in modern | 
democracies. And it is due largely, if not en- 

tirely,to the chastened influence of the British 
throne under the last two British sovereigns, 
upon the progressive political thought arid | 
activities ‘of our age. They have helped 
to reconcile democracy with royalty. They 


_ have’ proved. that a monarch in a consti- 


tutional Government: though without any . 
direct personal authority in ‘state-affairs, 
may yet be a great influence in a both national 


the modern world. 
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and international politics. King award’ s 
personal relations with continental courts 
helped very materially to smooth the course 
of diplomatic négotiations between his 
country and theirs. He never sought to 


interfere with the policy of his responsible 


ministers, whether in domestic or in foreign 
affairs. But it isalmost universally believed 
that his indirect personal influence upon. the 
general course. of European politics was 
very great and was always exercised, with 
considerable effect, in the interest of peace 
and amity between. the different European 
powers. He has: shown what a Constitu- 
tiongl: monarch can do both in his own 
dominions and in foreign relations, to help 
the cause of progress consistently with the 
maintenance of order and further the cause 


of peace simultaneously with the advarice-" 
ment -of popular freedom and rccencile 
independence 


with authority. He has 
shown the-value of the steadying influence 
that'a Constitutional monarch may exercise 
over the general course of democratic poli- 
tics.. King Edward, like his mother, was 
almost an ideal of a Constitutional monarch. 


As an individual the monarch may be either 


Liberal or Conservative; but as the sover- 
eign head of the- State. ‘the King has no 
personal politics. He is the representative 
of his people in a peculiar sense. 
politician, President or- Prime Minister, is 
or can ever be such. They are temporary 
representatives .of their nation, but the King 
iS.a permanent representative of his subjects. 
Both the dominant political parties are 
in him, derive their power and authority, 
alternately, from hjm and through him, but 
he is not in them. The kingly authority in a 
Constitutional monarchy is at once imma- 
nent in the people, and yet always trans- 
cends them. ‘This is the dialectic of Cons- 
titutional State-organisations. It is here 
that -the secret of its strength lies ‘This is 
ifs title to superiority over republican forms 
of government. And to King Edward 
largely belongs the credit of having realised 
this ideal in himself and of visualising it to 
This is his greatest 
contribution to 
thought of the present century. 


Monarcuy, Democracy AND EMPIRE. 


. There is, perhaps, another and a subtler 
reason for this revived love for the monar- 


No party- ` 


. tries.’ 


al authority or influence. 


the progressive political . 
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chical form of government in| Europe “and 
especially in England. It is an organic ele- 
ment of the prevailing imperialistic ideals 
of the white races. This imperialism isa 


curious combination of free and democratic 
-political institutions at home and despotic 


political administrations abroad. It is the 
embodiment of the modern ambition of free 
peoples.to enjoy large empires and colonial 
possessions among less advanced races of 
the world.’ England was the pioneer of this 
strange adventure, but almost every Euro- 
pean nation 1s trying to- follow her example 
and acquire imperial dominion in Asia and 
Africa. Even America has caught the infec- 
tion. But the combination of self-govern- 
ing and dependent states into one organic 
whole seems well nigh impossible without 
the mediating principle of a hereditary 


monarchy. The King of Englagd is the. 


Emperor of England’s overseas possessions. 
He is the Emperor of India. Personally, he 
has as little power and authority oras much, 
as King as he has as Emperor. But the state 
authority which he symbolises in the home- 
land of his people, is fundamentally different 
from that which he symbolises in their great 
Dependency. Both in England and in India 
the real political authority vests in the 
Ministers who command for the time being 
the confidence of the duly elected represent- 
atives of the’ people. The administration 
of both is controlled by them. It is they 
who initiate state-policy in both ‘the coun- 
But they exercise this supreme autho- 
rity always and in both the places, in the 
name of the sovereign, who is the sign and 
symbol of the collective political right and 
authority of the people. But the right and 
authority of the people is different in the 
two countries. In the homeland it is demo- 
cratic, in the Dependency it is autocratic, And 
autocracy require for its success, if not 
even for itsvery life, an overawing person- 
Not the conscious 
possession of political rights but the culti- 


vation of political allegiance is the bed-rock’ 


of all autocratic state-organisations. This 
allegiance cannot be grown upon the shift- 
ing sands of popular and elective political 
systems. From log-cabin to white house 
offers excellent testimony to personal worth 
and furnishes a: noble incentive to demo- 


cratic emulation ; but it cannot sustain or 


create allegiance to an absolute rule. It is 


iy? 


-f 


' humanity.in their veins. 


- helped to recreate at least 
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absolutely impossible and aabaki asa 
political influence ina Dependency which 
counts among its subjects ruling princes who 


trace their descent from suns and moons,’ 


and carry the bluest of the blue bloods of 
The king may be 
looked upon as an ornamental top-piece in 
the state structure of Great Britain ; but 
the Emperor is the very plinth and found- 
ation of the British Empire. In the United 
Kingdom he may be even a mere tolerated 
tradition, but in the British Empire he ts a 
vital symbol. With the growth of that 
Empire has grown the value of the British 
throne in even the national polity.of Great 
Britain. And the needs of the Empire have 
to some extent 
the old royalist sentiment in this country. 


Kinc GEORGE V. 


It is too early to form any reasonable 
forecaste of the place that the new king of 
England may be able to secure for himself 
in the life and activities of his people. 
Heirs-apparent in Constitutional monarchies 
have a high position, naturally, in society 
but no ‘influence really in public life. In 


politics, they are more or less like private. 


individuals. And the new king has so long 
enjoyed the freedom of private life in 
public affairs. ‘He could without outraging 
the proprieties of political life freely express 
his views upon all public questions. But 
though people seem to know something 
about the personal opinions and predelic- 
tions of the Prince of Wales, they are not 
willing to remember them now, either for 
or against the new king. But one thing 
is generally recognised, namely, that he is 
as different in endowment and temperament 
from his father as any man can be different 
from another. He has not the same physic- 
al capacities as his royal father and it ts 
very unlikely that he will be able to fill the 
void which the death of King Edward VII 
has left in the social activities of his people. 
What we call a magnetic personality is as 
much a matter of moral as it is of purely 
physical and nervous endowments; and 
King George admittedly lacks the magnetic 
gifts of the late king. But he is said to 
have a will of his own, and the strength 
which this rare faculty signifies. Whatever 
he may or may not be, one thing seems 
certain that he will not be a figurehead in 


6 


‘snatched him away. 


` aristocracy and the common people, 


ae 


‘the State. Asa Constitutional monarch he 
will have very limited authority in the State- 
organisation of his’ kingdom: this he 
knows, and will scrupulously respect: but 
he is’ equally conscious of the” undoubted - 
influence that even a Constitutional monarch 
may exercise over public affairs, and it is 
generally.recognised that this influence will | 
be exerted to the utmost constitutional 
limits by the new king. While giving unto 
his ministers what is due to them, King. 
George V will claim for Cæsar what is ` 
Ceesar’s due, and enforce this claim to its 
last legitimate limit. And this is about all 
that may be safely predicted now of the 
new English king. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that King 
George V should come to the throne at. 
a time of grave politicil conflicts, the 
ultimate issue of which all depend so much”. 
upon the action and attitude of the Monarch. 
himself, All “eyes were turned to King 
Edward as the’ final arbiter of the serious - 
constitutional struggle between the Com- 
mons and the Lords, when death so suddenly 
Nobody could say 
on which side the personal sympathies of 
the late king lav, in this quarrel: but every-. 
body had absolute confidence in the tact | 
and statesmanship of the king afd was 
assured in their hearts that ‘whatever the 
king did would be for the best. And théugh 


there is no desire in any responsible quarter 


to prejudge the new king, it will naturally 
take some time before their willingness to 
confide in his tact and wisdom develops 
into a settled confidence in him. In some 
respects, he ‘has started well. Already he 
has given proofs of his concern for the 
welfare of his people, and more particularly 


-for those who have to earn their daily bread 


by the sweat of their brow. His order for ` 
the opening of the theatres during the first 
week of mourning, brought relief to tens of 
thousands of day-labourers employed by these 
establishments. The curtailment of the usual 


period of public mourning, has brought 
relief to hundreds of trades people. His 
latest decision to maintain his father’s. 


racing stud, though he is himself not given | 
to this sport, will add considerably to- his 
popularity with a large section both of the 
All 
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these are, in their way, happy omens. 


- the same time. ‘the general notion that he 


. secret 


has- -å very strong | will of his own, and is 
rather opinionative -olters.grounds for some 
‘uneasiness regarding the 


issue that must sooner or later await his 
decision. There. is, however, a. 


~ needless embarassment ta the new king. 


_‘between.the; two dominant parties over 
There’ are half-- 


-4 


. new ‘Party 


socialist principles. - 


The Tories, indeed, are even’ 
exploit 
secure “a practical 


to 


trying 


They are -crying loudly, for a 
prolonged truce, and-even for a compromise 


this’ delicate - question. | 
hearted Liberals also; who. would be glad 


to.come to some friendly settlement of this, 
constitutional struggle. 
though | 
impossible. 


Such a compromise, 
improbable, is.. not - absolutely 
But should, it: come about, it 
would mean: the practical annihilation of 


the old Liberal-Party, and the. growth of-a, 
the. ‘moderate - 
Liberals of the type of Lord Rosebery on 


composed of 


` the: one side -and advanced- Tories on 
- thé other.. Any serious attempt to shelve 
the Lords’ - Veto question will. = work 


‘immediately for a re-organisation of party 


forcës in “British - politics, along. two rival 


lines, - one representing aristocracy and.the 
upper m ddle class, all equally interested. 


in the. maintenance of the existing economic 


order, and exploiting the poorer populations — 


other 
the 


benefit ; and the. 
the real democracy in 


for their ‘special | 
representing 


country, the working classes,” all more or. 


less the victims of the -existing economic 
system and, determined to mend or end it 
and all tinged more or léss with strong 
‘Any .compromise be- 
tween the Government and the opposition 
over the Lords’ Veto at this time may 
temporarily set back the cause of democra- 
cy and reduce both the Labour and the 
Nationalist Party to a position of- practical 


- importance, but will not solve the problem 


-for good or even for any ‘length of time 
.and may even possibly sow the ‘seeds of a- 


more ruinous struggle in the future. 


` Any 
coalition. between official 


At. 


tactful 
‘exercise of the royal. prerogative in dealing 
‘with the grave and’ complex constitutional 


sincere - 
‘desire. in all parties to.avoid any cause. of 


the bereavement. of the. king to, 
abandonment of the. 


- Liberal programme in regard to. the. House _ 
-of Lords, 


.the present “month 


_it.shows the triumph of democracy. 


Liberal Party | 
and the Tory opposition at this crisis may 
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temporarily save the prerogatives of the 


Lords, but when the struggle is renewed 


as it 1s bound to do, so intense will be the . : 


bitterness in both the parties, that it may not 
be carried on along strictly constitutional. 
lines. This is the price that shortsighted 


selfishness has to pay always and every- 


where.. 


~ 


: THE Roya PROGRESS -OF ~- ` 
>- Mr. ROOSEVELT. | i 
But for the death of King Edward VI, 


chronicles might well have beer called the 
Roosevelt month. No royal personage 
could expect to receive greater honours 
than what were; showered, upon. 


the European continent. 
of kings in every country that -he visited, 
and was received almost as a king by the 
general populace everywhere. 


was a time, within living memory, when 
European royalty refused to accept the 
head of the. Amer.can State as their equal. 
If. I remember aright, it was: 


in, current European , 


In one sense” 
There. 


Queen - 
' Victoria, who first led the way by ordering 


aes 


this. 
American citizen’ in ‘his progress through 
He was the guest’ 


her Court to go into customary mourning ' 


upon the death of an American President. 
That was - thirty years ago. 
this last quarter of a century, the prestige 
of the American. Presidency has increased 
almost by leaps and’ bounds. | But Mr. 
Roosevelt is the first person to whomi the 
prestige of the Presidéntial -Office seems to 
have curiously stuck even after he vacated 
the Presidential Chair. It is essentially 
due to the unique personality of the man. 
There is:no doubt an element of -bumpti- 


And during | 


ousness in Mr. Roosevelt which jars upon . 


delicate sensibilities. But for his extraordi- 
nary powers. he might have been- voted. 
as a. great “bounder.” It is perhaps: the 
inevitable counterpoise of all “superior” 
personalities: The combination of exuberant 
energy, massive intellect, and unblemished 
character with true humility is very rare 
in this world, It is even doubtful if, but 
for his excessive self-assertiveness, citizen 
Roosevelt would have'attained the position 
which he. occupies - to-day. It is said of. 
him that once, as a little boy, when his 
father-was going, away from home upon a 


somewhat lengthy travel, he. was entrusted 


with, the charge of his other. ‘And in say- 
ing his. prayers ‘that night, the child 
Roosevelt while praying to God- for the 
safety of his father said :-—: 


HAS FOR Moraer—I WILLE ‘LOOK AFTER 

s HER MYSELF.” 

And this little anecdote presents, in a 
few lines, the fullest possible picture of the 
man. This self-confidence .has never left 
him yet. And in this he is in a sense 
typical of -his people. There are many 


good points in the character of the American, 
but there is one thing which stands out . 


prominently in the life and thought of this 
young nation above all others, and that ïs 
its over-weening sense of its own power 
arid position: [t is the common -o 
istic of vigorous youth everywhere, |i 

individuals and equally so in a RE 
The, failures and disappointments of’ life 
help.us all to get a true measure of ourselves, 


and then we learn, in bitterness, the saving. 


lessons of humility and self-effacement. 
America has yet tò learn this lesson. ‘But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s .stars seem determined 
to protect him against it. 

Nowhere in the 
political organisations been perfected 
such: an extent as in America. The word 
machine applies with peculiar aptness to 
the’ political party-organisations 
States. Mr. Roosevelt has been a foreman 
in the Republican Machine. ‘In spite of 
all: his apparent impulsiveness he is’ an 
expert political machineman also. ` 
knows the value of organisation .in every 
affair of life. And to the onlooker it seems 
that the wonderful popularity of the ex- 
American President is the result of careful 
organisation. It is what may aptly be 
called organised. popularity. There. is 
organised charity here: why not organised 
popularity then? It is known in high finan- 
cial’ circles, among company-promoters. 
This was the character of the financial 
popularity of Mr. Hooley, who, more than 
ten years ago, rose like a strange meteor in 
the financial firmament of London and 
came down as swiftly -also, like a meteor. 
The popularity of the late Cecil- Rhodes 
also., had a good deal’ of organisation 
behind it. Mr. Roosevelt, retiring ‘from 
the Presidential Chair, and carefully select- 
ing- his own man for the vacant office, and 
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modern world has 
to ` 


in the- 


He. 


vering a`’ 


+ 


-5 ; 
43 
having seen him diy maalied there, did 
the next best thing, went on an expedition 


for shooting big game.in the wilds of Africa. 
If he could not decently rivet public atten- 
tion upon him in White House, he sar . 


do so possibly upon a larger scale; and — 

a universal measure, in company of rere 
and ‘leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses, 
in the impenetrable wilds: of the African 
Continent. 


day the world was kept carefully acquaint- 


ed with his adventures and achievements. 


The world loves to hear of deeds of daring. 
While even in the wilds of “AfricasMr. 


Roosevelt never for a moment went beyond .. 
And when. he came back’ 
with his bag. full of glorious trophies, he’ 
found the sensation-loving ° ‘European popu“ 


the public eye. 


lace almost’ at his feet. Had he. made his 


Newspaper-men followed him- 
in. -his hunting expedition, and from day to`. 


< 


European tour without this detour in African 


wilds, it is very doubtful whether he would: 


have -received the enthusiastic ovations 
which’ greeted him everywhere. ` 


well’ the’ value of ‘psychological moments, 
and romantic situatioris, even in public life, 
and-he worked laboriously, with marvellous 


The boss of” 
the. American Republican ‘Machine- knows * 


shrewdnesé, to create these. psychological 


conditions and appear béfore the European: 
populace at a psychological moment. This. . 
is, it seems, the’ inner psychglogy of the ... 


royal.progress of citizen Roosevelt through 


: the capitals of Europe. F 
Mr. Roosevelt knows how ‘té create. a 
sensation, and - Providerice sometimes, per- 


haps, helps to ‘Greate one for him. It 


ħappened in Rome, when. the Pope refused.. 
he | 


to receive him. in audience unless 
promised not to attend or speak at a 
Methodist Chapel ; in Rome which had 


given offence to’ the: Vatican. Mr. Roose- ' 


velt wanted nothing-’ better than ` this 
opportunity to stand upon his - dignity as 
a man even against the representative of 
St. Peter. Ten thousand 


audiences | 


with the. Pope would - not have helped 


him to the position to whith he - was 
pushed by this contretemps. But 
before the Vatican incident,.Mr. Roose-. 
velt had created a 
speech to the. Egyptian stu- 
Cairo which: 


dents in 


and supremery gladdened the’ 


even.” 
sensation -by ` deli- 
simultaneously | 


gave mortal offence ‘to ` “Young Egyptians. 
heart of- 
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old Anglophiles all the world over: 
His next sensation was in Paris, when, 
in the very heart of rampant democracy, 
he had the couragés to cry down the 
excesses of democratic politics. The 
boy who had asked God to keep his 
‘hands off his mother because she was 
his charge, was not- likely, having 
grown to man’s stuture, to shrink from 
speaking out what he felt 
and right in any company. He treated 
the French people to .a few excellent 


home truths. And. it must be said 
to the credit of the man that-he can 
speak ancient platitudes without being 
_platitudinarian. This Paris speech of 


his should find a place among the scriptures 
of modern democracy. There are demo- 
© ċrats: whose inspiration of democracy -is 
drawn from the . malicious jealousy of 
` the- aristocracy. There are aristocrats who 
- love ‘aristocracy for its pride- and selfish 
greed. Mr. Roosevelt condemned both. 
-They are two sides of the samé shield: 

You ought to remember that the arrogant brutali- 
ty of the rich and the powerful and the envious malice 
directed against wealth or power are really and essen- 
tially different manifestation of the same disposition— 
they are only the two sides of the same shield. 
. . « . Thedominance of a class, whether it is 
. that of the populace or of an oligarchy is the ruin of 
republics, There is no greater need to-day than to 


+ 


° ~~ 
' 


Ah Soul of vast desire! 
Ah Weakling robed in fire? / 
Whither thou tendest, to what radiant death ? 
Strong wind disturbs thy flight ! 
Black mist arrests thy sight ! 
And yet thou fliest with ever panting breath ! 


Nor storm nor tempest high, 
Nor thousand tears and sigh, 
Beat back thy soul to life’s enternal cage ! 
° Let others summon mirth 
To drown their pangs of earth, 
But thou art bent on thy great pilgrimage l 


For thou hast dreamt a dream, 

Thy soul hath heard the hymn 

’ With which on star-Jit nights the heavens abound ! 
And thou hast felt the far l 
Ethereal Voice of star 

Encompass life and thee, about,—around ! 


class, 


to be true 


keep ever in mind the fact that the cleavage between 
right and wrong runs at right angles to, and not 
parallel with, the lines of cleavage between class and 
i If a public man tries to obtain your vote 
by telling you that he will perpetrate some injustice in 
your interests, you may be absolutely certain that if 
ever he should find it to his own advantage he will } 


. perpetrate an injustice against your interest. 


But his most notable utterance was made 
in Christiania, where he delivered his. 
address on the 5th of May on International 
Peace, when he told his audience that they 
should always bear in mind that the great 
end of peace is “righteousness, justice, as 


. between man and man, nation and nation, 


the chance to lead our lives on a somewhat 
higher level, with a broader spirit of 
brotherly good-will one for another.” 


Peace is generally good in itself, but it is never the 
highest good unless it comes as the hand-maid of 
righteousness; and it becomes a very evil thing if it 
serves merely asa mask of cowardice and sloth, or 
as an instrument to further the ends of despotism or 
anarchy.’ We despise and abhor the bully, the 
brawler, the oppresser, whether in private or public 
life; but we despise no less the coward and the | 
voluptuary. No-nation deserves to exist if it permits 
itself to lose the stern and virile virtues, and this, 
without regard whether .the loss is due to the growth 
of a heartless and all-consuming commercialism, to 
prolonged indulgence in luxury and soft effortless 
ease, or to the deification of a warped and twisted 
sentimentality.” 


E. WILLIS. 


o | = THE MOTH 


And having heard the Voice, 
That bid thee to rejoice, . 
To hope, and not despair; to strive—not yield, 
Thou wouldst not mix and play, 
With common earth and clay, | 
—Forget the light with which thy Soul is filled ! 


Rather thou wouldst-aspire 
To reach heaven's farmost spire, 
Borne by the music of the Heavenly Star! 
_And storms and tempest high 
And thousand tears and sigh 
But speed thee there where Heaven’s elected are ! 


And fiends of day and night . 
Shall gather round thy flight, 


_ And load thy wings with dreams of dark despair ! 


But thou hast heard the far 
Ethereal Voice of Star, 
Now shalt thou laugh to scorn life's endless care! 


We wake from morñ to morn, 
We fill Life's scheme with scorn, 
And Freaven-ward lift our arms and throw our curse ! 
And then at even-tide, 
We live o’er hopes that died, 
And mock with bitter laugh this universe! 


But shalt thou pale with sorrow, 
Because the Sun of morrow 
Brings not to breathing life thy dream long-nursed ? 


INDIAN NATION-BUILDERS 


HO will ‘build the Indian Nation ? 


Not surely those who look upon the 
idea of an United India as a dream 
never to be realised ; who care for their own- 
selves more than anything else; who have 


never heard of the mighty progress that the. 


different nations of the earth are making, or 
having heard of it donot care to bestow a 
thought on it; who like the proverbial frog 
in the well cannot think of a world bigger 
than the respective towns or villages’ they 
live in; who place higher values on Univer- 
sity degrees than on real education, and are 
loth to part with century-long superstitions 
and evil customs prevalent in the society, 
which are sucking the life-blood of the In- 
dian peoples even like vampires. 

Nor those who while advertising them- 
selves as educated, forget the lessons of 
history, which from age to age has kept re- 
cords of nations who have been by them- 
selves made, and spend their time, energy 
and money in drawing a look of compaé- 
sion from others, though this compassion 
cannot make ‘anybody good, great or strong ; 
with whom all inactivity is peace and work 
repugnant. 

But, the Indian Nation that is in process 
of formation evén at the present moment, 
will be made by those. who have seen the 
world; who have seen the giant strides 
that the nations of the now-a-day world 
are making; who have kept their eyes 
and ears open, and are ever ready to 
adapt themselves to new environments 
and cast away „prejudices that hamper the 
progress of their nation; who care more 
for the community than for themselves, and 
are ever ready to sacrifice all that they hold 
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F. 
n cam 


Or shall the evening gleam _” 
That bears away thy dream, 


But leave this World to thee a thing accurst ? 


What tho’ thy brow must- bear 
Disaster’s black-lined care, - ‘ 


What tho’ thy Star be far.as e'er from thee ! 


| 
Enough thou didst. aspire a 

To reach Heavens’ farmost spire i 
What matters rest ?—for there's Eternity. . 
R. Dass. 
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dear for the common good ; in whose heart 
even the lowest and meanest member of the 
community has a place; in fine, who 
think, feel, and above all are ready to con- 
vert their thoughts into action. | 

It is a hopeful sign that of late, frorn all. i 
parts of India and especially from Bengal, . ei 
many young men have gone and are going | 
abroad. Of coursefor a vast country like 
India this number is infinitesimal, like sọ 
many drops in a vast ocean ; but something 
is better than nothing, aad: we have every | 
reason to hope that this beginning, small | 
as it is, will lead to great results. 

Let us see if these young men, who alone 
amongst millions of their countrymen have 
the privilege and the opportunity to go 
abroad and live amongst free, progressive 


_ peoples, will be in a position, after they re- 


turn to their home-land, to occupy the proud - 
position of nation-builders as they are na-. 
turally expected to de by large numbers of 
their country-tolk who have never set foot 
beyond the *lmits of their little villages. 
Now, the young men who go abroad are- | 
generally students of technics. It will be | 
admitted by all who have closely- studied 
the education system of the free and most 
prosperous nations, that a sound general 
education is necessary before going in for 
special training.’ This view is as admirably = 
set forth in the lecture on ‘National Educa- 
tion’ which was delivered at the National | 
College in Calcutta by that great scholar 
and art-critic Dr. Coomaraswamy. Much 
that he said on that occasion deserves care- 
ful consideration by those who really wish 
well of their country. : 

At the present moment the education 
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that i is imparted to our Joë men in S 
Indian Universities is, to say the least, very 
imperfect, The true aim of all real educa- 
tion is to make men, but in our unfortunate 
country it is otherwise. 

Under these circumstances it- behoves all 
patriotic sons “of the motherland to keep - 
‘their eyes and-ears open during their stay 
abroad, to try to-learn all that is good and 
great in „the people amongst whom they 
live; and to so educate themselves’ not only 
in their own special subject but in’ things 
general as to be ina position to make the’ 
lives of at least a few. of their countrymen 
bright with the light of knowledge. 
© “O Ye young men of India! You have 
“witnessed the march-forward of the world, 
and ‘have perhaps caught a glimpse of the. 
light that has made the lives of millions 
of free’ men and women worth living, and 
‘has. shed a Justre ` on ‘their, hearths an 
‘homes. What messagė do you bring for us.?. 
Teach ` us. ‘something: which “will make our 
lives easy, will brodden ‘our vision, will make, 
‘us feel like men. ` Rémove the mountain- 
weight of-superstitrons, born..ef ignorance, 
‘and ‘social tyranny which arë ‘well nigh 
driving is mad.” ` 
.would say so after you go back home, would 
it do for you to answer ; “Oh, don’t bother. 
Don’t: you, knéw I learnt pencil-making © 
while | abroad ? Come;~and. I will 


+» 
$ 


-establishment 


When your countrymen . 


ini tiate 
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you in its cysteries, but for goodness’ sake ! 
don’t talk of message, and light, and -such 
‘other high things.” No; this will nevér do. 


Though, I am.conscious that Napoleons. 
are rare in this world, ‘and: with the.- 
generality of mankind .the saying that a ’ 
jack of ‘all trades is master of none, holds 
true, still at the present juncture -it would 
be a grave .mistake for our young men to 
devote their whole attention to the study 
of machines and factories at the cost of 
other and higher knowledge. The’ number ; 
of truly educated men in India is very few, - 
so few ‘perhaps that we cannot afford to- 
have our young men converted into so` 
many- machines.’ Men make — nations; 
machines never. True it is that..by the 
of factories bread will be 
provided to many of our starving country-- 
men. But bread is not all. Something 
` there is which is far higher and nobler, than 
bread, and that is kñowledge. Aye, it is: 
higher - than anything elsé. Once. true 
knowledge is imparted to the, mass, ‘they 
will know ‘how to help themselves and 
‘lead.a.life of usefulness at: once’ to’ them- 
selves and to the community at. large. ` 
And instead. of dying of plague and famine 
like flies, ` they will ‘live’ like men, For, 
light is life. - ae 
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SOME; ‘FACTS AMERICA HAS LEARNED ABOUT 7 


OMEWH ERE j in “thé woe: every month 


in the year, there isa wheat harvest. 


- Australasia, Chili. and Argentine start. 


the ball rolling-in January. In February and 
March India’ and Upper Egypt garner the 
golden -grain,~to be followed in “April by 
‘Lower Egypt, Asia Minor-and Mexico. 
Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan and 
Texas, of the United States of America, 
Harvest the crop in May, while in, June the 


- California, 
panas Utah and - ‘Missouri go to: the field 


.at- the same 


p WHEAT -GROWING 


: By e Saint Nake ‘Sine. 


with sickle or reaping machine. 


July is 
the king’? month for the wheat harvest, 
Roumania, Austro-Hungary, Southern 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, France, 

_Southern England, Oregon, Nebraska, ° 
Southern Minnesota, ‘Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Washington, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 


Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England 


and Eastern Canada gathering the crop in’ 
_ this month. 
farmers‘of Turkey, Spain, southern France, | 
Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky. 


In August Holland, Belgitim,. . 
Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, Western 
Canada arid the“ Dakotas busy. themselves 
task, their example ‘being 


- 


- 


PES 


s 


followed in’ 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway and North 
Russia; in November by Peru and South 
Africa: .and. in December by Burma and 
Argentine. 

As far back as.the records . of aoa 
go—and beyond that, in the grim, grey 
cemetery of time before the dawn” of en- 
lightenment, right back to the beginning of ` 
man, the commencement of -evolution—_ 
wheat has been the staff of life. Greek and 
Roman mythology tell the tale. of- the har- 
vest home. festivals celebrated in honour 
of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture. She 
is invariably depicted as bearing a sickle 
in her hand and wearing a chaplet of 
wheat: over her golden tresses. We learn 
from the early writers that this queen of 


. grains was cultivated as a cereal and_its 


food value was thoroughly understood and. 
appreciated. Xenophon, we are told, sup- 
plied his soldiers with a. wheaten cake; 


Caesar always took care that his armies- 


should be well- supplied with the grain; 
while Cato advised that the cultivation öf 


wheat should be carried on, even though. 


the. men might be at war. 
4,000 years this céreal “has 
and its improvement and 


For at least 
been grown, 
the “proper 


method of treating it in all the processés* 


of its growth and gleaning have been care- 
fully studied. The attempt has.been made 
to perfect implements and also to evolve.a 
system that would guarantee uniformly 
large. crops of a ‘high-grade quality of 
wheat. It has remained for America, how- 
ever, to carry this work to perfection. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the experiment stations and agri- 


cultural colleges scattered all over the land,. 


even the farmers themselves, have made a 


business of studying. wheat-growing from 
the standpoint of applied science ; 


and: 
today the tillers of the soil of no other 
nation have so thoroughly mastered all. the 
details of the successful cultivation of this 
grain. It is more than likely, therefore, 
that the wheat-growers of India may learn 
some secrets from the West that will help 
them to produce more and better grain at 
the expense of less time, money. and labor, 
and with a gréater assurance of results. 
One. of the first points to. which the 
wheat grower of America gives his atten- 
tion is the proper preparation of a perfect 


i 
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Séptember and October by 


‘cured by any other means. 
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seed-bed for his wheat. ‘Some successful far-. 
mers harrow, roll and drag the ground six 
times before venturing to. sow the seed. 

This is for a specific réason. . Good. tillage’ 
is equal to manure, and. gives the young . 
plant a thrifty start that could not be se- 
Moreover, soil 
that is thoroughly pulverized actsasa mulch 
to conserve the moisture in time of drought. 


Especially does the American ‘believe in 


preparing wheat land long before it is to 
be sown, leaving the fine earth to become > 
vitalized and enriched’ by nature’s forces.. 
If ‘the plowing is done, soon after'a rain, 
the field is not rolled for a ‘day or tivo, ~ 
when some of: the moisture shall. . have 
dried out. But if the plowing is done in 
dry weather, the roller is used at least every 
half day, some farmers even rolling the soil 
as soon as they have turned up a few fure 
rows with the plow. -` Land prepared in this 


way will have a wonderful . power of re-- 


taining moisture, and after the field has . 


_ been made fine and compact witha roller,’ 


a light shower that would make no impres- 
sion ` on rough, cloddy ground, will put < 
the rolled'soil in prime condition for seed- 
ing. Moisture produces chemical changes, 
in the soil necessary for. fertility. In a land 
like India, ` where . manure - is so scarce and 
expensive, it certainly would pay..to take 
advantage of such a simple source of ferti 
lity as this, which is; at the commang of 


‘the poorest man. 


Where it is not possible, on account of 
the weather, or for other reasons to plow 
early for wheat, there the plowing should | 
be very shallow, about „four inches deep, | 
and not more, than five inches according to | 
American experts. A deep; loose seed bed= 
is considered to hold too much water, while 
it also is- liable te cover the seed too. 
deeply. ` E ~ 

The secret of the compact- seed bed wasz 
learned in America quite by chance. In ` 
the early part of the last century. the far- 
mers were in the habit of. turning the plow 
on the plowed land instead of on. the un- 
plowed soil. It was noticed that invari- 
ably a strip of ten or twelve feet, on which 
the horses tramped in. turning, produced 
stronger .growth and thriftier. plants than 
any other part of the.field. It did not 
take the agriculturists long to figure it out., 
that the wheat grew better on aS trampled 


a 
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‘strip because the soil was more compacted 
‘there- by the horses’ hoofs; and this sug- 
gested the modern method of compacting 
the ground for wheat. 

Tt if ‘a common practice in America to 
burn the stubble off å wheat field before 
' plowing it. This results in a stronger, 
better crop, destroys. all weeds and foreign 
grasses and also effectually disposes of the 
cutworms that cause considerable. loss to 
wheat growers. 

The application of fertelizer is an im- 
portant question, Many American ` farmers 
depend entirely upon barnyard manure 
spread in -a uniform layer with a manure- 
spreading machine, which is wagon-shaped 
and is drivén over the field, distributing 
the manure in a continuous stream from the 
back-end. Some fortify the manure with 
‘ground phosphate which has not been 
treated with acid. This is sprinkled ‘about 
in the stalls each day, atthe rate of about 
a pound of phosphate for each animal. 
The natural acid in the manure decompose 
the phosphate, freeing the phosphorous. 
This fertilizer is applied at. the rate of 
géven or eight tons to the acre as soon as 
the previous harvest 1s reaped and the land 
hasbeen plowed, the manure being much 
more available for the young plants when 
pot plowed under deeply. 

- A great many farmers, however, do not 


depend upon barnyard manure for this pur- 


pose, but instead use commercial fertilizer. 
As small an ‘amount as roo pounds applied 
to an acre has been known to positively 
double the crop grown on the land treated 
in this fashion as compared with half of the 
same field where the fertilizer-has not been 
used. . 

With the ground properly fertilized and 
_prépared, the American agriculturist next 
turns his attention to the seed. Not only is 
“this carefully selected and tested, but it 
is treated for smut. 

The proper selection of seed is of prime 
importance. The American. experts today 
are pretty generally unanimous in the opi- 
nion that it is better to use selected seed 
from home-grown stock than to buy fancy 
seed from dealers. The best plan is to set 
apart a certain plot on which to grow stock 
seed. In choosing the varieties to commence 
- the: seed breeding operations, the most satis- 


factory lodking heads are chosen ‘from the 


- guish if. 
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home field owe also a- tour of inspection | is 
made through the neighbouring fields, such, 
heads being engaged from. them as may 
promise good returns. Thus the seed does 
not have to bear radical changes in climate 
and soil. The headsare saved on the stalk 
for the seed stock, for their will need to be 
a germination tést before the stock finally 


is accepted. This test is necessary because 
frequently a fine- looking grain will be 


positively barren. It therefore behoves the 
farmer to make it reasonably certain that 
every individual seed will germinate and 
grow and bear abundantly. 

A pan does for the germination test. It 
usually is six or eight inches wide and con- 
tains about one-fourth of an inch of water. 
Crosswise tucks are made at intervals of 
five inches in a Cotton flannel strip of any 
desired length and the width of the pan. 


Wires about an inch longer than the pan is. 


wide are thrist ‘through these tucks and 
gathered together, forming the cotton strip, 
into numerous loops or folds which are sus- 


he 


ae 


pended in the pan by means of the support- 


ing wires, the loops being long enough to 
barely touch the water’ in the bottom of the 
pan. By the process of absorption the cloth 
will remain uniformly moist throughout the 
experiment. The cloth is thoroughly mois- 
tened and sterilized before beginning the test. 

Before moistening the cloth, some squares 


are drawn on it just where the fold forms a- 


pocket, large enough in size to permit two 
or three grains of wheat to lie in them; and 
each square is numbered with indellible ink, 

. The heads of wheat are then laid on the 
floor, side by side, in long rows, a number 
being marked over each one so as to distin- 
One or two kernels are chosen 
from each head and laid on the square. of 
cloth numbered to correspond withg! 
The heads are then carefully covere 
they will not become disarranged and the 
seeds are left to germinate. 
sprout in a few days and they are then ex- 
amined carefully. If any kernals have fail- 
ed to germinate, the head numbered ‘to. 
correspond with it is thrown away as useless. 
In this manner the wheat-grower is reason- 
ably assured that every seed planted will be 
capable of producing progeny. Some far- 
mers omit the germination test; but others 







consider it indispensibble and do not grudge 


the time and labour it entails. 


SO 


The grains - 
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After the germination test ha: been con- 


cluded’ and the -kernels have been shelled: 


from the head, they are carefully gone over 
to remove all foreign substances. ` The next 
Bakes is to-treat them for*smut. 

Now, snfùt isa disease with which every 
wheat-growér i is familiar; but every one is 
not acquainted with -its cause and preven- 
tion, Smuts, in reality, are plants so micros- 
copic in size that they cannot be detected 
with the naked eye unless they are growing 
in.the,mass that is known as.“smut”’. 
smut plant concerns itself.with stealing food 
from the plant which it inhabits, and thus 
is truly a parasite. 
`. The smut plant reproduces itself by means 
of tiny spores, so small that they can scarce- 
«ly be seen even through a powerful lens. 

“\Millions of the smut spores are produced in 
a ae grain of wheat, causing.the “bunt” 
“stinking smut”. 
” The balls of smut spores dò not break in 
the field, but become broken in threshing, 
being thus scattered upon the sound wheat 
kernels, clinging to them and being planted 
with them, infecting the young wheat plant 
the instant it sprouts from theseed. The 
farmer who understands all this treats his 
seed for smut before planting it, by soaking 
it in a fomridehyde solution. Each grain. is 
“allowed to become thoroughly saturated 
with the chemical which kills the noxious 
.parasite. A machine has been invented for 
this purpose which greatly simplifies the 
work, not only destroying the smut spores 
but also skimming out all smut balls, wild 
or tame oats and .foul seeds, leaving only 
large, plump, heavy wheat. The grain is 
usually treated in this fashion the night 
before it is sown. 
The seed, now clean, free from smut and 
nts for germinating powers, is planted 
“the experiment plot and the best seed 
from this willform the stock for the next 
y Season’ s planting. 

£ The method employed by the experiment 






station experts to breed new varieties of. 


š wheat are extremely interesting. About 
* 10,000 seeds of the best variețies are sòwn 
the first year, being planted one in a hill, 


so:that each plant will have exactly the. 
same distance apart, all thus affording equal . 


space.in which to grow. From these plants 


500 are chosen -which seem to be specially ` 


good grain bearers. 


“ 


Seeds are shelled from 


The. 


each plant and- aa a further selection. 


of about roo of the best plants being culled 
from them. The second year 150 seeds 
from roo mother plants are sown in hills 


four or five inches apart each way, one seed 


in a hill. When the grain in the experi- 


mental plat is ripe, the plants are, counted,’ 
harvested; and each 


little bundle 
through a tiny threshing machine specially 
made for that purpose. The- grain from 
each plat is weighed and.the “weight is 
divided by the number of plants that grew 
to maturity. This gives the average yield 
of each mother plant. 


is sown the third atid fourth year from 
each of the 100 varieties. Fhe relative 


breeding power of the progeny ‘of’ each’ 


of the 100 mother plants is judged -by the 
average yield ; and five or six of- the crops 


of greatest value are chosen for the field ~ 


tests. The fifth year is'consumed in increas- 


ing the quantity of the'seed so as-to have, , 


sufficient for a field test. - The sixth year 


these five varieties are grown besides the 


parent plants and ‘other valuable varieties. 


The field ‘tests are continued the seventh’ 


and eighth years and the breeds which are 


specially promising are turned over to others: 


for confirmatory experiments and. to dis- 


cover the area in which the new kinds are. 


specially valuable. j 
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is put . 


Seeds are selected: 
-from the ten best plants and a nursery plat 


It stands to reason that seed Saieition on: 


such a gigantic scale can be carried on onty 
by experiment stations. The ordinary. farmer 
cannot expend the time and energy that 
tests of this-nature require. He can and: 


does, however, if hé is wise and progressive, 


carefully select his seed-stock each year, 
clean’ it-of all’ foreign matter and foul 


” 


weeds, and treat it forsmut, thus practically - 


assuring good returns. “Asa matter of fact, 
the varieties of wheat represented in: the 


world’s crop do not number more thana - 


few dozen. While thousands and tens of 
thousands of new. wheats are bred by the 
trained breeders, comparatively few of the 


very best of them ‘are given out by the. 
-experiment stations. 


Just what this scientifc seed- eer 
means to the American argiculturist may be 
judged when it i stated that ‘the use of 
improved and new breeds ‘suited to parti- 
cular localities are estimated to be capable 


of. adding froni three to nine rupees E acre 
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to the value of 100,000,000 acres of cereals. 
This would mean an increase of Rs, 300, 
000,000 to R3. go0,c00,000 in the value of 
this crop in the United States. It will thus 
be seen that the tedious experiments are 
well worth the time and money they require 
for carrying them on. 

~ The time of sowingin America is .based 
largely upon the habits of the Hessian fly, 
= which often destroys or damages the wheat 
over a large territory. Most of the State 
experiment stations have published maps of 
their States divided off to show the special 
time of sowing in the different districts that 
will enable the wheat growers to avoid the 
fiy; for the -habits of this pést have been 
studied for many years and it has come to 
be quite generally known just when it does 
its work of devastation and just when its 
ravages on the young plants ceases. The 
practice of planting late in order to avoid 
the Hessian fly is losing favour, however, 
for it has been found that rainfall or tem- 
perature may affect. the work of the insect ; 
. and in trying to secure immunity from its 
depredations the’ farmer is likely to meet 
with a greater loss. Some of the best ex- 
perts in America discourage late sowing, 
claiming that an earlier sowing will produce 
a good stand of wheat that will have the 
strength to resist the onslaught of the pest. 
In thi connection it may be remarked that 
many American farmers fight the Hessian fly 
b¥ seeding down a strip several rods wide 
all around the wheat field with rye. The 
fly deposits its eggs in the rye, which acts 
asatrap. In the spring it is plowed under 
and planted with -potatoes or some quick- 
growing leguminous plant. 

-Most grain-growers of thè United States 
use a drill to plant their wheat instead of 
broadcasting the seed. This  drill—there 
are several varieties—places the seed in the 
moist bottom of a freshly made furrow and 
allows the soil to immediately fall back as 
a covering. It is necessary for good results 
that the seeds shall be planted at a uniform 
dépth in soil moist enough to permit them 


at once to absorb. moisture required for- 


germination and provide a water contact 
between the rootlet and soil particles 
through which plant food may at once pass 
from the earth into the root and plant. ‘It 
is often‘found to be an aid to germination 
to follow the seed drill with a harrow or 
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drag to complete the covering and aid 
germination. 
The amount of seed sown to the acre is 


determined by various conditions such as- 
the character of the texture of the soil— 
whether it be loose or compact—as well as» 


its fertility ; and also upon the rainfall. and 
temperature and time of planting. If a 
condition of cool, moist, compact soil 
prevails for a period, less seed is required ; 
while, on the contrary, open, dry, infertile 
soil and warm weather will require a larger 


quantity of seed for a good stand of wheat. . 
Again, about one-sixth less seed is needed 


when a drill plants the grain at regular 
intervals and uniform depth than when they 
are boardcasted and cultivated in at varying 
depths. 
eight pecks of wheat will be required -per 
acre. 

Little is done by way of cultivation other 
than to pull out by hand large weeds and 
plant pests whose seeds ripen with the 
ripeuing grain. At a certain stage in the 
early growth of the wheat some farmers go 
over the field with a specially designed 
harrow which is light enough to cultivate 
the field without destroying many plants. 
Much cultivation, however, is not recom- 


mended for wheat unless it be in a dry 


climate, when it will tend to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. But the question must 
be considered whether this benefit offsets 
the loss of the plants necessarily destroyed 
by the process. ` a 

In America, where the farmers raise 
immense quantities of wheat and store it 
in great graneries awaiting a good market 
before disposing of it, the grain often 
becomes infested with weevils. If the newly 
threshed grain is damp,- it is dried before 
being stored by spreading it out on barn 
floors and turning it with shovels twice a 
day or oftener daily, in order to avoid 
heating. : 
treated with bi-sulphide of carbon. This 
is applied directly to the infested grain 
without injuring its edible or germinative 
qualities, either by spraying or pouring on 
the solution. The most efféctive metiod, 
however, is to apply the bi-sulphide in 
moderately air-tight bins or other re- 
ceptacles, evaporating the “solution in 
shallow pans or dishes, or on pieces of cloth 
or cotton: waste saturated with the 


` 


As a rule, however, from five to | 


If weevils appear, the wheat is 


` 


„= 


/ 


wet 
~ 
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bisulphide and spread over the surface of the 
wheat. As the liquid volatilizes, it descends, 
being heavier than the air, and permeates 
the grain, killing all vermin. The bi- 
sulphide of carbon usually is used at the 
rate of a pound and a half to a ton of 
wheat. A larger quantity is used for open 
bins; while for smaller masses of grain 
only an ounee to every hundred pounds is 
required, The treatment is continued for 
twenty-four hours, but. no harmful effects 
are likely to occur if the grain is exposed 
longer to the fumes of the chemicals. 
Carbon bi-sulphide is highly inflammable and 
all lightsand matches should be strictly kept 
away from it when the work is going on. 


Unless he is prepared to fertilize heavily, 
“thus returning to the soil the nutriment 


. ‘absorbed by the wheat, an American farmer 


Maa 


wi 


maian 
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would not dream of using the same ground 
year after year to grow grain. Instead, he 
follows a system of rotation of crops, 
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growing wheat one year, maize or cotton. 
the next, a leguminous ¢rop following that 
and then planting it to whéat once more. 
If he can do nothing else, he alternates 
maize and wheat, parhaps planting a 
leguminous crop, such as cow-peas or soy 
beans, after the wheat is harvested, thus 
getting two crops in one year out of his- 
field and actually enriching it by exploiting 
it; for. today it is well known that the 
legumes return nitrogen to the exhausted 
soil and actually fertilize it. 

No attempt has been made 


to treat 


‘exhaustively of the subject of wheat grow 


ing. An encyclopedia would be required - 
to go deeply into the subject and explain 
all the American secrets of success. But a 
few: leading facts have been set down with 
the hope that they may suggest to Indian 
agriculturists some methods that may be 
adapted to their needs, and be profitably 
adopted. 


CH INA’S STUDENT PILGRIMS 


NE of the most remarkable events of 


contemporary history is the exodus 
ofa great number of Chinese students 
to foreign Universities for acquiring know- 
ledge in modern sciences and arts. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
these students proceed to foreign lands, the 
only parallel to this student migration 
that can -be found in history is the flocking 
of Christian students of dark Europe to the 
Saracenic Universities of Cordova, Toledo, 
and Seville. 
Education has always been honoured in 
China—the only country where a well- 


- regulated system of national education has 


been in vogue from time immemorial. Yet 
up till very recently- no other country 
opposed changes in its educational system 
as also in other aspects.of its national life 
sO much as China. 
conservative and somewhat exclusive, 
while primitive culture is naturally liberal 
and receptive. China, proud of an ancient 
civilisation, could not think that the “bar- 


barian” world had anything to teach her.- 


But primitive Japan having no large 


~ 


national assets in literature, ‘sciences, or 
arts could cordially welcome foreign ideas 


and easily assimilate foreign institutions. 


Civilisation is always - 


However, in modern times no nation can go. 
on following the dictates of its own sweet 
will very long. To-day every nation must 
observe certain well established principles 
in its dealings with other nations—nay, 
with its own citizens.» In a word, every 
nation must be international. If it. does 
not observé those principles, other nations 
are fully entitled te see that those principles 
are observed. When China, through series 
of adversities, realised this situation, -she 
also realised the necessity of learning some 
of the secrets of the. “barbarian’s” greatness 
and power—his sciences and arts, his codes- 
of private and public law. With the 
realisation of this situation on the part of 


‘Chinese statesmen and thinkers began the 


movement of modern education in China: 
The course of this movement has not been 
smooth,—it has oscillated backward and 
forward with the ascendency of reactionary 
or progressive- forces, as the case may be, 
in Chinese political life. But never since 


: 
t 
y i 
aa . 


"ts inauguration’ the movement was stopped, - 
‘and on the whole it has produced most 
remarkable artd far-reaching results. 


The first band ‘of- Chinése students 
_ proceeded to foreign lands. in. the latter 
“ part- of. the seventies.. They could not, 


however, complete their studies, and were 


called back. by. the reactionary government. 


` that came into power ‘in ‘the meantime. 


But the seeds of progressive. thought that . 


were already sown in their young minds 
did- not fail to ‘produce good fruits. And 
_it is significant to note. that -all of those 
young men distinguished themselves in the 
different spheres -of public -life that they 
were put to. 


-received his education at a Massachusettes 
high school, and who, next to the great 
‘ex-viceroy ‘Yuan-Shi- Kai, is considered to 
. be’ the greatest adminstrator and statesman ` 
of .China. The name. of ‘Tang-Shao-Yi 
t must be familiar to Indian publicists be- 
„- cause he spent quite a few months at Simla | 
as the High Commissioner of China for 


the settlement of Tibetan debts, and from- ` 


-press despatches we learn that the Chinése 
ka Government. has’ decided to send 


him again to India for diplomatic purposes 


in view .of the present situation in Tibet. 


„Another prominent figure among the first’ 


band ‘of Chinese scholars educated in foreign 


lands i is the Hon’ble Woo- Ting-Fang who 


is? considered to be the greatest jurist of 
modern. China. Mr. Woo 
legal education’ in “England, had been 
_twice Chinese Minister to the United States, 

` and is reputed as a very able diplomat-- He 
is now engaged in formulating a modern ` 
code of laws for China and 
the judicial system of the empire. 
With the ascendency of the reactionary 
government above referred to into power, 
- the movement for foreign education received 
a „temporary - check. 
' Japan over China in thé China-Japan 
war bitterly. impressed Chinese thinkers 
` with the fact that knowledge is power. Since 
‘then: the exodus of Chinese students ` to 
foreign Universities has been constant. 


The movement has been further encouraged. 


by the victory of Japan over Russia. And 


to-day the total number of Chinese students, 


who have already returned from foreign 
lands and who are still pudre at foreign 


The-most conspicuous among - 
them is His Excellency Tang-Shao-Yi who 


- in -foreign 


received - his- 


re-organisin g. 


But the victory of 
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awen and schools will nót be far 


below 20,000. In future the. number of 
students proceeding ` to foreign” countries 
annually is expected to increase in view. of . 
the fact that the Chinese government has 
decided to utilise the indemnity money% 
excused'by the U. S. Government by sending 
roo young Chinese annually: to that- country 
. for education. Japan had has. the honour 
of educating the majority of these scholars. 
There. were 15,000 | Chinese, students in 
Tokyo alone iñ the latter part of 1906 when 
the- writer was there. There is ‘not a` 
province in the vast empire which has not 
contributed its quota to the student pilgrims. 
It is -said that students from the western . 
frontiers had to spend as much as three to 
four months in their long and arduous - 
journey to the seaports. There åre now” 
Chinese ‘students distributed all over the 
great ‘educational centres of Europe and 
America—studying . engineering, | natural 
sciences, commerce, law, diplomacy and 
politics. Those of the fair sex. (it must- 
‘be: noted that there are Chinese young 
ladies to be counted in hundreds, studying © 
schools and colleges) study 
-domestic economy, medicine, and the fine 
arts. © : 

Asa class the sael ME by their 
sobriety, industry, faithful application to- 
work, and personal dignity always command 
respect from theif teachers ~ and’ > fellow 
students. At the American Universities the 
Chinese students have secured a recognised 
position in intellectual competition. Thus 
a Chinese student is the chief editor of the 
daily paper published by the students of the ` 
Columbia University of New York. Another 
Chinese scholar, I understand, is the presi- 
dent of the Graduate Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It should: be noted that 
both of the positions secured by the Chinese ` 
scholars are elective. In this connection I 
may quote the following interesting inform-> 
ation published in the Indian Daily News: 
of January 24, 1910. 

“Yun- Hsiang-Tsao of Shanghai, a student in his 
second year, has’ won the prize. for English oratory” 
at Yale University. This is the first instance in 
which a distinction of this kind has been gained by 
a Chinaman. It ‘is suggested by an American paper 
that it will be a long time before an American student 


carries off a prize for speaking eun at a ‘Chinese 
University." re i 


` The’ influence of these scholare on the 


+ 
, 

~ 
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-. Times we ‘learn that 
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: over-estimated. 
-an d’ women, 


| Woo-T ing-Fang. On 


training at the 


CRIMINALITY OF THE BLOND AND THE BRUNETTE,” o 


private and public life of China ‘cannot be 
History is made by men 


pioneers . of liberalism and progress in the 
various spheres of Chinese life—in adrhinis- 
tration, in education, in industry and com- 
merce, in social and religious matters.’ They 
are conducting schools and colleges, build- 
ing up industries, and helping the cause 
of social and religious reforms,—they are 
modernising China. I have already spoken 
of the public services of Tang-Shao-Yi and 
the authority of 
the: Pekin correspondent of the London 
the scheme of the 
Provincial Assemblies in China in October 
last was drafted by two Chekiang students, 
Chang-Tsing-Hsiang and. Tsuo-Ju- Liu, 
both of whom received their education in 
Japan. The chief engineer of the recently 
started Peking-Kalgan Railway—an enter- 
prise entirely financed by | Chinese 
capital, built by- Chinese labourers, and 
managed by Chinese officers—is-a Chinese 


who received his education at the Univer- | 


sity of Pennsylvania and his practical 
famous Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works of Philadelphia.* | ` 


x His Excellency the British Minister at Peking 


is kepar ted to have aimincantly remarked that this 


‘And these. scholars are the 


Like men the women scholars also a 
doing splendid work in’their own respectin 
spheres. They are teaching in the girl 
schools and women’s colleges, doing medic: 
work amongst women, editing newspape: 
for women, and doing various other kinds « 
useful wore Thus, on ` the authorit 
of a Chinese editor, we learn that there ai 
four daily papers for women in Canto 
five or six in Shanghai, and the sam 
proportionately in every large city in Chin: 
These papers are all run by Chinese womer 
and women do all the work. It is ne 
unreasonable to think that in this movemer 
for raising the intellectual and sociz 
status of Chinese womanhood ‘the wome 
scholars educated ir foreign lands hav 
been taking the most important par 
These few instances will, I hope,’ be su 
ficient to indicate the part which Chines 
students educated in foreign’ lands hav 
taken and are taking in the creation an 
development of that New China whic 
has already attracted respectful attentio 
throughout the civilised world and whos 
possibilities none can predict. ` 


t 
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railway marks a new coe in the history of mode 


; China. 
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‘CRIMINALITY OF THE BLOND AND THE. BRUNETTE 
: IN AMERICA |, 


HE blue-eyed, golden-haired, ieks 
ned denizens of Northern Europe for 
long‘ have sought to impress the world 

at large with the fact that Providence, on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest, 


has ordained that the blond.shall dominate 


the brunette and the coloured man. Since 
the scientist, as a rule, is æ blond, naturally 
science, though theoretically above pre- 
judice, practically has shared the bias of its 
author. As a consequence the brunettes 


"and the coloured man have been under the 


spell of this scientific dogma that has:de- 
creed for them a place secondary to ue of 


_ the light-hued man. 


‘Now: however, a` blond scientist, D 
Charles E. Woodruff, a Major in the Amer 
can army, and an atithority on the effect c 
the sun’s rays on human organisms, hē 


arisen to show that the briinette fares bette 


in the United Statés than does the bloni 
Dr. Woodruff has arrived at this conclusio 
after carefully examining -prison record 
Writing in The Medical Record, of Nes 
York, under the significant title: “Wh 
Are the Unfit?” he coolly opines that th 
blond is not fit to liveand workin a climat 
materially different from that in the Noi 
thern latitudes. 

The scientist made most of his investige 
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tions at Clinton gaol, in New Yok State. 
In this grim bastile the worst classes of 
criminals are. confined. Dr. Woodruff, 
biased bythe old-time theory that golden 
hair and blue eyes were the distinguishing 
mark of people of angele disposition, 
while’ dark hair and eyes were necessarily 
the brand of the criminal, expected to find 
the prison filled with brunettes. To his 
great astonishment, however, at the first 
.glance he formed the opinion that the 


blonds predominated among the conñvicts—\ 


the exact reverse of the popular ideas on 
the-subject. The State Superintendent of 


Prisons, and the prison chaplain furnished ` 
him wl statistics that confirmed his im-. 


pression that blond criminals formed the 
greater bulk of the prison population, The 
scientist classified the statistics.as follows: 


Light blond 8. 3, ace. EO 
Blonds’ 5 r16 
Light brunettes . 107 
Dark brunettes ... mee. AT, 
Very dark brunettes. ...° 6 


‘He then says: “If the very dark brunette 
is classified as xo, and the lightest yellow- 


haired blond as 1, they would fall- into the 


following classes: 


E Figs axe O) 

ee .. 3)—Light blonds 

e gk ae) an 

4 oe Se A7) > 

Sa ai ... 30)-~Blonds 

6 ai ... 69) ; 

E: .. 61)-—Light brunettes 

8 46): 

Qe: aes 432 Dark brunettes 
IO n . ,6f—Very dark brunettes 


In this eer eee it will be noted that 
the criminals, as a rule, represent a medium 
type, neither very dark nor very light; but 
this average type tenes strongly to blond- 
ness. 

Previous study a nervous and insane 
people had convinced Dr. Woodruff that 
the blonds furnish a higher percentage of 
cases than do the brunettes. His new in- 
vestigations carry the case still farther and 
include criminals and paupers in the 
category in which people of light com- 
plexion predominate. 

It was discovered in this connection, how- 
ever, that climate makes a great difference 
in this respect. For instance, in cloudy 


. time immemorial, lived in that clime. 


ines “Tike Scotland, blond defectives and 
delinquents are not inthe majority. Itis only 
where the fair people have migrated toa 
sunny clime that they develop degenerate 
symptoms. Inquiries of a similar nature 
made among European criminals did not 
show anything of this nature, for the reason 
that the population there does not consist of 
immigrants, but the people there have, from 
This 
is taken by Dr. Woodruff to mean’ that the 
blond is not, per se, prone to criminality or 
pauperism or insanity, but that he is not 


fitted by nature to endure the Southern 


climate ; thus, when he leaves the frozen fast- 
nesses of the North he develops degenerate 
tendencies and a susceptibility to disease, 
especially tuberculosis. He reasons, also, 
that when: all is said and considered, there 


is no criminal type; but that the basis of 


habitual crime is neurasthenia, or an in- 
stability of the nervous system. Since such 
nervous instability in America is found 
more ‘among blond types, it naturally 
follows that a larger percentage of them 
drifts .into crime than is the case with 
brunettes. This susceptibility to nervous 
weakness the American scientist attributes 


to the sunny skies of the United States, 


claiming’ that the neurasthenic symptoms 
which culminate in criminality result, in a 


great measure, , from the excessive stimula- 
‘tion of light, to which the Northern blonds 
have not been accustomed. The existence 


of the “low white trash” of the Southern 
portion of the United States of America, 
people utterly lacking in energy and morals 
and almost às .a unit neurasthenic, more 
blond than the normal, vigorous population, 


is pointed out by Dr. Woodruff as proof of 


his theory. that men and women with light 
complexions do not thrive under sunny 
skies. 

The origin of the idea that criminals 
usually are brunettes has been traced by 
the American scientist in a convincing and 
interesting analysis. 
that the drift Southward of the big, blond 
Northerners, superior in brain and brawn 


.to the darker types of the South, invariably 


has resulted in the men with light complex- 
ions becoming the aristocrats and law- 
makers and lording it over the brunettes. 
Thus the poor, dark-skinned peasant always 
had a lighter over-lord; while the rustic’s 


He points out the fact 


atl 


yr 
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wife, who dwelt in a hut, was not as fair 
a type as the blond lady who lived in ‘the 


moated castle- When such conditions have ` 


existed for tens of centuries, they give rise 
to traditions that perpetuate the setise of 
superiority of the light-skinned people, and 
the brunette becomes obsessed with the idea 
that the blond is above him, while the 
latter assumes, by divine right, to rule the 


former, arrogating to himself the role of the 


“fittest” in the scheme of nature. 
Literature and art have done their share 
toward foisting this mistaken notion upon 
the world. Almost without exception the 
princess is pictured with golden hair ‘and 
blue eyes. Angels and good fairies invari- 
ably are portrayed as beautiful blondes; 


while it is almost unheard of for a German- — 


made doll to bea brunette. Although the 
blond type was totally lacking in Palestine, 
Christ, an Oriental and born of Jews, always 
is pictured as a blue-eyed blond, as usually 
is also his virgin mother. As far back 
as Homer’s time the same fallacy was foster- 
ed. All the gods and men of the Greek poet 
were fair, while Venus usually is represent- 
ed as a blonde, although some artists endow 
her with dark eyes. Milton described Eve 
as a blonde, while light hair was painted 
on their statues by Greek sculptors. Indeed, 


all over the Western. world and all through 


time,all that was good: and gracious has 
been described as blond. _ Who ever saw a 


x 


yellow-haired Pluto or Mephistopheles, o 
Herod, or Pharaoh, or a blond witch o 
hag? Mary Magdelene and. the thieve 
on the cross, the artists would have u 
believe were dark.. l 

Through the ages, just as law-maker 
have been pictured as blonds, law-breaker 
and villains of every description have bee 
painted as having dark hair, eyés and skin 
Even such authorities as Dr. John Bildo 
have gravely assured the world that eve 
now there is a preponderance of brunette 
among English criminals, just as there wa 
inthe ancient ‘days when the earl or yar 
was fair, while the churl, or .low-born pea 
sant, was dark : and since the gaols ‘wer 
filled by the lower classes, it naturall: 
followed that the bulk of criminals .wer 
brunettes. . 

Up to this time, statements on this sub 
ject have been mostly theoretical conjec 
ture.- Dr. Woodruff, with his’ actual fact 
and figures, has turned the old-time theorie 
topsy-turvy. His investigations were no 
confined to any one institution, but wer 
carried on in anumber of gaols and infir 
maries; and while so far he has not ven 


tured outside of America, his reports hav 


gone a long way toward upsetting the ide: 
that fair skin and fair deeds are synony 
mous, or that a dark complexion and vil 
lainy necessarily go hand in hand. ° 
INDO-AMERICAN 


A MODERN JAINA SAINT | 


HE subject of this sketch was born at a 
small Bunder, called Vevania, in 
Kathiawad, in 1867, of Vaishya 

parents and died in“April, rgor, at Rajkot, 
the capital of the province. - He died when 
he had but hardly touched the fringe of 
the good work he was born to accomplish, 
but its depth could even now easily be 
guaged by the vast number of the audiences 
who gather to celebrate his anniversary, 
and the still vaster number of his followers 
and admirers. 

Shrimad Rajchandra Ravjibhai Mehta 
was commonly known as the Kavi or poet. 


His infancy was passed in the obscur 
village where he was born, whicl 
could not boast: of even a  decen 
primary school. But even while studying 
his elementary Gujarati books, he gavi 
promise of his future greatness. His extra 
ordinary powers of memory were ‘ever 
then apparent. When at the age of abou 
twelve or thirteen, he moved to a muc? 
larger place, called Morvi, he was for al 
practical purposés, an illiterate boy. Bu 
still such was his. tenacity and his hunge 
for learning, that in a, comparatively shor 
time after that he acquired amazing mastery 
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over Sanskrit and: Magadhi and’ was able. the party to` lose 'was ‘either under.a mis- 


to read’ and digèst all. works : in ‘those apprehension or’misled.. Even while: en- 
ancient languages bearing on Jaina .and.. gaged in business from:.which ‘he. retired,, 
Hindu philosophy and religion. While after about-five to seven years’ busy ‘work, 


reading Magadhi, he used to say, that it he took: long holidays for the purpose of 


woke in him echoes of past study, as if in self-communion and study, and. allowed 


studying the works, he was only reviving even no corréspondence to “invade his. 


some impressions left on him in some previous’ privacy., 
birth. The. more marvellous feat, however, - 
of this period of boyhood, was his demonstra- ~ marks he has left of the saintly: soul living 
tion of his Avadhanic powers. While in town , within his. frail body. A. book called: 
he happened to see some one parforming ‘“Bhasha Bodh” written at the comparative- 
an Ashtavadhani feat (in’ which eight “ly immature age of sixteen, is’ replete. with 
subjects are attended to at one and the same ideal philosophical statements, and preg- 
time). Next day, he tried his hand at“it,- nant with a high moral ‘tone. :Another 
and he succeeded. He said, in. doing so, | 


forgotten episode òf- his life, and that the ‘ment of: his logical and-analytical faculty, 
feat entailed rio special ‘trouble oñ- him. 


He gradually increased the number from marvellous power of argument and persua- 


eight to sixteen, from sixteen to fifty-two . tion employed by a youth of sixteen or”. 
There is no space hereto refer ` 


and from those to one hundred, till at the seventeen. 


His’ writings and ‘his -life are thè- two’ | 


} : book published just about that ‘time, the | 
he felt as if he were recalling some past . “Moksha `Mala” is a model of a free develop- - 


and simply strikes one’ dumb with the | 


age - of nineteen, he was able to give a 
public performance of his Shatavadhan in 


the Framyji Cowasj: Institute of Bombay 


where Sir Charles Sargent, the Chief Justice, 
and other distinguished elzte of the City 


attended and presented him with ‘a gold . 


medal. Sir Charles asked him to go to 


Europe to exhibit his powers there, but he ~ 


declined todo so on the ground of religion. 


to - his other. masterpieces, but there is a 


big collection of about ‘1000 pages, of all his. _ 


letters and stray writings, to which the 
reader of any religious sect ‘might ` turn 
with profit for instruction and guidance ; 
it is so full-of truths and sayings of universal. 
application, ~5 0 0 07 > ee : 

To the | 
the place of a great reformer, and it is 


Jaina community, he stood in 


Being, låter on, absorbed, in higher pur- - as such,’that he is even to-day revered by 
suits, he ultimately gave this habit up. 

He was equally at home in Astrology, men. His fondest dream was to make 
and-his forecasts invariably proved correct... the Jaina persuasion one and undivided, 
He was once asked about the result of the to do away with the main divisions of the 


illness of a child, and he foresaw it would Shewtambaries (the white-robed), the’: 
prove fatal. He could not muster up heart Digambaries (the non-robed), and the: Dis- 
enough to communicate the sad prophecy, sidents ‘or thé  Sthanakvasis. When - 


and preferred relinquishing the practice Mahavir propounded his religion twenty-five 


their greatést Sadhus and commonest lay- ;. 


rather than risk such sad untoward moments. 
‘He wrote poetry from his tender years 
till almost the close of his short life. It 
was not however romantic or lyric verses 
that he wrote. They are all concluded in the 
didactic.and religious vein, so successfully 
utilised by the old singers and preachers of 
India’ i l , 

He came to Bombay, when he was 


barely out of his teens and at once launched | 


into business. He built up a large trade 
in gems and pearls, and became wealthy, 
but such was his rectitude, that even now, 


several stories are told of his having relin-. 


quished huge bargains, because he thought, 


hundred years ago, he preached unity, not 
diversity, and the degeneration of the same, 
first into the three sects above-mentioned, and 
then into innumerable gachhas and subsects, 


wasin itself a case to any edrnest well wisher ~ ; 


of his’ religion. to take up arms: against 
weakness due to disunion. The present’ 
state of the Jaina society all over India is not 
a pleasant picture to contemplate. Possess- 
ed. of immense -wealth, no doubt, the 
Jainas lack all other essentials ofa modern 
people. ‘Steeped in illiteracy, sharing in 
common with. other Hindu sects all their 
gross superstitions and traditions, having 


‘their pure religion materialised by a thick 


~ 
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encrustment of ritualistic practices, entirely 


a 
me 


ignoring the spiritual aspect of the preach- 
ings of Mahavir Swami, their only redeem- 
ing feature has been an adventurous spirit 
in trades and commerce: They badly 
Bwanted one who could lift them out of the 
“mire and. found one in Shrimad Rajchandra. 
His work, “Atmasiddhi” is a perfect guide 
to the pure religion preached by Mahavir. 
‘Phat he had eminently fitted himself for the 
dutiés of a religious reformer is apparent 
from the wide range of his studies: he had 
‘played through the whole gamut of Hindu 
Bee ar and Darshanas and Shastras, 
besides other religions and then taken refuge 
in Jainism. While discussing its superiority 
in one place [Moksha Mala], he says, “I do 
not bear any special dislike to the Jaina 
religious preachers, nor on the other hand 
are they my relatives, so that I should be 
partial to them. Similarly I have no enmity 
with the preachers of other religions, so 
that I should destroy their arguments 


- uselessly. Between the two I am a dull- 


` witted intermediary. 


F 


> 


Ea 
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`. centre for the thought and aspiration -of_ 


After great consi- 
deration and thought, I humbly am of 
opinion that there is no other Darshana in the 
world as perfect and pure as the Jaina one.” 
His efforts to unite the different sections 
into one and rehabilitate the Jaina religion 
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were fully appreciated by a large number 
of his co-religionists, and he has left a 
considerable following of his admirers. 
Indeed, the impression made by his 
“saintly life and ‘unstinted endeavours for the 
“uplift” of the social and moral and reli- 
gious condition of his Jaina brethren, have 
led some to suspect that he aspired to be 
the head of a separate sect itself, and it 
has been witha great effort that his friends 
have been able to dissipate that idea. He 
has uttered some truths which are, as said 
above, of universal application, and he has 
lived a life which had nothing but purity — 
and saintliness in it. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
of South African fame was a great friend 
and admirer of the kavi and his works,’ 
and they often corresponded with each 
other, when the former sought his advice. 
We may, therefore, fitly conclude this short 
notice of Shrimad Rajchandra by quoting 
the cpinion of Mr. Gandhi, who perused 
his works, during one of his, now famous, 
many incarcerations in the Transvaal jails: 
“The more I consider his life and his writings, the 
more I consider him to have been the best Indian of 
his times. Indeed, I put him much higher than 


Tolstoy in religious perception. Both kawt and Tols- 
toy have lived as they have preached.” ` 


KRISHNALAL M. Juavert. 
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V. 


THe THEORY oF GREEK INFLUENCE ON 
INDIAN ART. 


‘THER things being equal, it is to be 
expected that symbols will emanate 
from the same sources as ideals. For 

“an instance of this we may look at the 
> European worship of the Madonna. Here, 
it is those churches that create and preach 
the ideal which are also responsible for the 
symbolism under which it is conveyed. It 
would seem indeed as if it were duly as 
the vehicle of the ideal that the symbol 
could possibly be invented or disseminated. 
Now if we ask what was the radiating 


. Buddhism, the answer comes back without 


8 


hesitation or dispute--Magadha. The Holy 
Land of Buddhism was the stretch of country > 
between Benares and Pataliputra. Here 
the First Council had been held in the. year 
after Buddha’s death, at Rajgir. Here, at 
Pataliputra, under Asoka, was held the 
great Second Council about the year 242 
B.c. It is quite evident that the lead so well 
taken by Magadha, in recognising the 
importance of Buddhism during the life- 
time of its founder, had been signally 
maintained, and for the council of Kanishka 
to assert canonical rank, it must have been 
attended by numerous and authoritative 
representatives from the monasteries of 
Magadha, notably that of Nalanda, whose 
supremacy as the seat of exposition and 
elucidation was still acknowledged in the 


-” 


time of Hiouen-Tsang in the.middle of the 
seventh century of the Christian era. Unless 
then there should be unimpugnable evidence 
to the contrary, the rule being that ideals 
create symbolisms as their vehicle, and the 
source -of Buddhist -thought having always 


been -Magadha, we-should expect thar that _ 


country would also be the créativé centre 
‘in matters of- Buddhist art, and that it 
would be responsible amongst other things 
for the devising and fixing-of the image 
of Buddha. That. this was the common 
belief ‘on the matter in the seventh century, 
moreover, appears highly. probable. from the 
Life of Hiouen-Tsang, . whose biographer 
and disciple Hwui-Li, represents’ him as 
_bearing back to China, and passing through 


the country of Takkha or Gandhara on the. 


way, a precious load of books and images, 


and-amongst these first and evidently most . 
Buddha - 


sacred and important, that of 
preaching his First Sermon at Benares, fully 
described.’ .From this it if clear -that-in 
-China in the seventh century at all events, 


India was regarded as the source of authentic | 


images as well as of authoritative texts 


and their interpretations. -To India, and- 
more especially to Magadha, the East turned > 


_ again and again, to refresh. and deepen her 
own inspiration. ‘For final pronouncements 
men did’ not look to the schools of the 
' frontier countries and daughter churches. ` 
Now there are tobe found, in Behar, 
‘tht. ancient Magadha,-to this day;. the 


vestiges of a. long ‘history of Buddhist- 


sculpture, in many phases and developments. 
‘ No one has evér denied to India -the “pre- 
Buddhistic éxistence of secular sculpture of 


the human form. In front-of the Chaitya 


at Karli (date 129. B:c.) we- find integral 


figures of men and women which may be` 


‘portaits of kings and queens, or of donors 
and their wives. In thé Rail of ‘Bharhut 
-we find figures.in the round; and abundance 
of animal representation. And the whole 
range of Naga+types is common, from the 
earliest times. ue 7 7 , 
‘No one’ has ever pretended that these 
sculptures were foreign in origin. In fact com- 


petent Critics are wont to turn to them før- 


the exemplification of the somewhat vague 
entity that may be. called the indigenous 


impulse in Indian art. In the low carvings ` 


in relief, therefore, on the Asokan Rail at 


Bodh-Gaya, we are not éalled upon to`’ 


abouts B.C 
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suspect a foreign origin. - We. may take 


` these frankly as we'find them, as examples. 


of the Indian art of the. year 250 or‘ there-. 
From this:point on, we watch 
the development of Buddhistic art n` Behar. 
Here’ we; have ‘the ericlosure built’ abou 
the sacred treė. Again we have. a foot” 
print, as at Gaya itself, where’ that now 
worshipped as the Vishnupada‘was almost 
certainly originally a Buddhistic’ symbol. 
Behar was at.one time~ full’ of stupas, but 
the very fact that these have been defaced, 
and treated as mounds or hills, is testimony 
to. the fact that they were probably as 
plain in the time of Asoka as ‘that now 


at Sarnath or at Sanchi. -It iş ‘true -enough 


that at its birth Buddhism found all -holi- 


‘ess in that plain: dome-shaped cairn of 


earth and bricks, which sometimes did, as 
at Rajgit, and semetimes did not,.as at 
Sanchi, conceal a deposit of relics. Amongst 
the ‘small. votive stupas which it became 
the. fashion for pilgrims and visitors to leave 
at ‘sacréd shrines, there. are ‘many of this 
phaseof development... > ate 

It!was essential that they should. have 
five parts, clearly. distinguishable, and a 
system of philosophy grew up, which .con- 


‘nected these with the five elements—earth, 


air, fre, water and ether. os = 

‘It ‘must have been soon after Asoka that 
aitempts were made ‘to’ evolve a portrait- 
statue of Buddha. In accordance with the 
Indian character as well as with -the severe 
truthfulness of early Hinayana doctrines, the 
first efforts ‘in this’. direction would. almost 
certainly be'intensely realistic. They would 
be filled with: a striving after literal fact. 


excépt Buddha himself. ; But this is only 
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Buddhism, and were in eee only a 
hint: of the’ place which the personality of 
its founder must sooner or later assume ïn 
the religion. This figure of a former Buddha 
is not naked, as might be supposed. It is 
merely clothed in muslin so fine as to be 
almost invisible.. Grunwedel himself gives 
a reproduction of a clay seal from Bodh- 
Gaya, in which we have another specimen 
of this same period in the idealisation of 
the Buddha. The little turret-like patterns 
which accompany it, are stupas. But the 


‘Buddha: himself is imaged in front of a 


temple-stupa. 

To this period probably belongs the story 
that when Ajatasatru wished for a portrait 
of . the Teacher, he allowed his shadow 
to fall on a piece of cloth, and then. the 
outline was filled in with colour. Grun- 
wedel suggests that. this story shows. a 


“desire to claim cannonical ‘authority for. 


the -portrait-statue. Whether this be so or 


not, it certainly does indicate incidentally . 


that the Buddhist world itself ascribed the 


“origin of the Master’s image to Magadha. 


The supreme example of this school of 


v 


N 


-relrefs. 


= of Bod h-Gaya. 


` conceals a hand with pointing. finger. 
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sculpturē-is indoubtedly the great Baddea 
of Nalanda, which is to'this day the pride 
of the country-folk at Baragaon, who call 
it Mahadev. To the same school belongs 
also the Buddha of the temple at Bodh- 
Gaya. And we cannot do better than take 
as an example of the type the Buddha from 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon. 

These are true statues, not mere bas- 
And perhaps the great proof `of 
their early occurrence in, the Buddhist series, 
lies precisely here, that they did .go to 
Ceylon, where the enthusiasm of Indian 
intercourse was a marked feature of the age 
immediately succeeding Asoka, and where 
the Hinayana theology would not be friendly 
to statuary, of the nature of the images 
characteristic of a rich mythology. 

The clay seal given ‘below, is of extraordi- 
nary interest. The Buddha himself appears 
to be seated in something like the temple 
with branches of the sacred 
tree appearing behind and above. The 
plain stupas all round show the contem- 
porary development of that symbol.. Now 
there was a moment when by the simultan- 
eous modification of all its five parts, the 
stupa was transformed into something very 
like what’ we ‘now: recognise as a temple. 


- Specimens of this phase abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of- Nalanda, 


and indeed some 
hand has gathered’a quantity of repsesenta- 


‘tive examples together and placed them on 


the bathing-ghat at Baragaon. Excepé in 
the ins ances of this clay seal figured by 
Grunwedel and a stupa which is to be seen 
in the Sonar Bhandar Cave at Rajgir, 
however, I do not -remember ever to have 
seen this phase of the stupa associated with 
an image. The panelled example at Rajgir 
would seem to be old because of the stiffness 
with which the standing Buddha is portray- 
ed. He stands with feet apart, as in the 
drawings of children. But never have | 
seen a work of art which was equal to this 
in the depth and strength of the personal 
conviction which it found means to convey. 
The -Buddha is clad in the usual invisible 
clothing of the period. He is stiffly anc 
awkwardly posed, and conveys the idea o: 
gigantic size. Outside the sunken panel cr 
which he is carved, above him and to righ’ 
and left, appear branches of trees of recognis- 
able species, and each such branch half 
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Cuay SEAL,. 
7 (From Bodh Gaya). ` 


whole effect is extraordinary. - -The words 
“This is the man l” are almost to be heard; 
This vividness of feeling combined with 
the stifiness of the work, would incline one 
to-place.the statue early, and with this the 
evidence of the clay seal now before us is in 
agreement. 
early date to ‘sculpture of this description, 
we must completely abandon the: notion of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian art as semi barbarous 
-and crude. - This degree of expressive power 
‘and this irresistible impulse towards the 
rapid modification of fixed symbols argues 
a long familiarity with the tools:and the 
method of plastic enunciation. 
-yana doctrine would incline .the stupa- 
maker at first to its aniconic development, 
but the innate genius of the Indian race 
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But if we are-to-assign an 


it is. plain, as at Sanchi. 
“mented with the Asokan rail itself, which 


The Hina-- ‘by this time shares the general sanctity of 
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for man-worship, and 
its fundamental fearless- 
ness of symbolism, 
_ would triumph in the 
end over all the arti- 
ficial barriers of .theo- 
logy and the aniconic: 
stupa would inevitably 
receive its icon. OF this 
moment our clay seal 
is a memorial. 
The next step was to 


take the unmodified 
stupa, and carve.on it 
four small -Buddhas, 
onë on each of its 
sides. We. can . well 


understand the impulse 
that led to this. The 
dagoba was a geogra- 
phical point, from 
which Buddha himself 
shone forth ‘to north, 
south, east, and west, 
upon the. world. It is 
- the same idea. which i in 
a. later age led .to the 
colossal images of the 
Roshana Buddha: in 
Japan. The very thought 
of the Master, with his 
spiritual empire * in 
the: foreign missions, 


brought up .a. geogra- 


ks „ak 


4. 


phical conception. .And.. 


this. geographical idea 
B itis that finds expres- 
in those small and simple- stupas, 
carved each -with the four Buddhas, -which 
one could’ often hold on’ the palm of one 
hand. In imitation of these,--but. much | 
later, four Buddhas were placed round the 
great stupa at Sanchi. 
These points established, 


E 


ld 


understand 


the stupa. This is as fixed in its succession. 
of forms asa chronological scale:. -At first. 
Then. it 1s orna- 


association, as at Karli, Bhaja, Kenheri, 
and Ajanta Nine and Ten. Then it is 
elongated, and forms what we regard ag 


ig, 


the course. of: 
history is clear enough.. He who would 
l the development . of- Buddhist — 
art has only to follow the development of 


1 


U 


' Great God. is triumphant, 
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a ; BUDDHA, - 
: (From Anuradhapurà). 


a s enpis Then the small stupa takes to 
itself ‘the four Buddhas. Gradually these 
undergo changes. The line of deyelopment ` 
hesitatés for . ‘awhile, and then branches off, 
in.a new direction.’ The four figures 


become four heads, but whether of Brahma ' 
..or.the Mother of the Universe is not yet 


Gradually the name of the 
the pillar-like 
top in the middle of the four heads is more 
and more emphasised, and along this line 


determined. 


of development, the stupa is finally con- 
verted into the. Siva-emblem of Hinduism. 


One of .the worship-mantras to ‚this day 
ascribes to Siva the possession of five faces. 


That is‘to say, -his-emblem is still, to the 


eye of faith, a dome-shaped projection in 
the midst e four heads ! 
:At that moment, when the four seated 


Buddhas were becoming the four heads, the 


image of Buddha was being detached from 
the stupa altogether, and entering on a 
new phase -òf development, as an icon or 
symbol of the highest sanctity. It was 
because this was happening, that the s stupa 


i 


+- 


itself had been enabled to undergo th 
changes necessary to. convert it into th 
Siva. It is now, then,.that,-we may plac 
the evolution of the image of the Fir: 
Sermon at Benares. This was not so fixe 
as is commonly.supposed. In the caves « 
the second period at Ajanta, —Seven; Eleve: 
Fifteen, Sixteen, and. Seventeen—we ma 
judge for ourselves of the rigour or latitud 
of the convention. No two of these as 
exactly alike. . Sevén is one of the earlies 
because the ainbulatory which was essentiz 
to the’ Chaitya-dagoba is here found, : 
immense cost of labour, to have been prc 
vided for the image in the shrine als 
‘showing that the excavators ere as yé 
inexperienced i in the different-uses of th 
two. The shrine, or Gandalcuti, was ric 
yet stéreotyped into'a mere hall of perfume 
or incense as Hiouen Tsang calls it. .Th 
processional use of the shrine, explains th 
elaborate carving of the side-walls here, to b 
_ described later. "Ins the image which is’ sti 
‘more or less intact at Sarnath itself, we fin 
an effeminacy of treatment which is very star 
ling.’ The predella. too is unexpected, hold 
ing worshipping figures, turning the wheel c 
ieee law, instead’ of the peaceful animals 
lying quietly side by side in that wonderou 
even tide:. -Grunwedel himself points ou 
that the use of the halo ‘speaks of th 
existence’ of an old" school of. art in th 
‘country. So also ‘do the flying devas an 
the wheel, and the ‘symbolistic animal: 
The artist was speaking a language alread) 
understanded of the people. The first image 
had arisen out of the desire to express ‘ 
foreign peoples something of ‘the ideal, 
the form. of the beloved personality. Thi 
particular image now became preeminen 
as a mark of the fact that vzharas were be 
coming colleges. Buddhism. was ‘takin, 
upon itself the ‘task of national educatio: 
and scholarship. 

_ But the original-idea, in its original home 
had not ceased to develope. ‘There wa 
always the irresistible instinct’ to expres 
the growing and changing forms of thi 
national faith in plastic concreteness. Thx 
‘evolution of Siva and Saivism being firs 
to branch off from the original Hinayanz 
stream, early hardened down, as far a: 
Behar was concerned, into the use of ar 
emblem as its supreme. expression, insteac 
of an image. It’ gave rise ‘to’ a certair 
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amount of descriptive sculpture, as in the 
‘case of Kartikeyya,’ for instance, but it did 
not share to thé full in the later artistic and 
sculptural impulse. Still, there remained 
unregimented the old idea of the Mother 
or Adisakti, and sculptural 
to this begin to be frequent in 
later phases of Buddhist art, 
that which supersedes every thing under the 
Gupta emperors, as the religion of the state. 


the 


Here ‘we come upon a wholly new symbo- ` 


lism, that of Narayan ‘or Vishnu, the Great 
God of those who worship Krishna. 
tically speaking, indeed, on the west side 


of India,. it took centuries to exhaust’ the 


sculptural impétus associated with Siva, 
and much history is written in the fact. 


He rose upon the horizon as the third mem- l 


ber of a trinity,—reflecting the Buddhist 
trinity, of Buddha, Dharma, 


cave at Elephanta. At Ellora and at Ele- 


phanta he is almost passionately revered, 


so absorbing is his hold on ‘the artistic 
imagination, and ‘such is the wealth of 
illustration that they lavish on him. In 


Magadha, however, creative.art is playing 


with two different ideas at this time. 


They 


are the Mother-—later to become the òc- ` 


casion of an alliance between Brahministic 
and Mongolian -ideas—and- Vishnu or 
- Narayan. 


- to d humanised r@flection of Buddha in the 
notion of a human incarnation, which had 
been: preached as‘a gospel in the Ramayana. 
The poet Kalidas had written the romance 
of both branches of Hinduism, in his Kumar 
Sambhava and Raghuvamsa. And through- 
out all the works of this period, the attempt 


18 constantly made to prove the indentity | 
This is ‘satisfactory - 


of Rama with Siva. 
evidence that the worship of Siva was ela- 


borated asa system earlier than that of © 


Vishnu or his incarnations. It also shows 
the intense grasp which the Indian philo- 
sophy of unity had gained over the national 
mind. . The stupa continued even now to 
reflect the changing phases of thought. 
Hence it is doubtless to this time that we 
may ascribe those . Siva-l ingams covered 
with the feet of the Lord that are to be met 
with occasionally in Rajgir. 

After Siva, however, the attention of 


R in Magadha was more and morë 


allusions 


along with -gradual modifications. 


Artis- © ployed, 


‘Kanishka 


Sangha-——a- 
conception which. is recorded in the large. 


- Hinduism 


those, ideas. 
At Ajodhya, indeed, the ‘second 
member of Trinity had already given rise’ 


concentrated‘ on the image of Narayana. 
It is probably an error to think of this as 


rigidly fixed in form. An unyielding con-. 


vention is always the end of an evolution, 
never the beginning. ‘And like Siva in the 
west, so alsó Narayana in Magadha is con- 
nected ‘with Buddha by a long~series of 
Sometimes . we can 
detect Chinese influence in`a particular 
statue. With the rise of the Guptas and 
the necessity of a gold coinage, it would 
seenias if Chinese nvinters had been ‘em- 
just as in his time and: capital 
had undoubtedly. employed 
Greeks, for the same purpdse. There is no 
difficulty in imagining that such’, Chinese 


workmen might sometimes bé employ ed on 
a. statue. 
however was not of their initiating isbest | 
_ proved by: the gradual ‘transitions. ‘which 
‘connéct. it with the image of Buddha. 


The fact that the form. itself 


So 


much has been said, so lightly, about ‘the 


‘impossibility of Indian inventiveness, that 
‘it is necessary to guard from time to time 
_ against’ petty- misconception. ‘Another -poiiit 


of the same: kind arises with regard to 
itself. It may: be well to say 
that Buddhism did not originate the ideas 


which in their totality make up Hinduism. 


Indeed Buddhism was itself the result of 
‘But by its immense force of 


organisation, 


upon 
Hinduism. 
The conception of Narayana was taken up 


by the Guptas to be made into the basis of 
a national 


faith, This took shape as 
Krishna, and its epos was written in the 
Mahabharata. But the image associated 
with it. was still that of Narayana. This 


was the form that was carried to the ‘south. 


by the miussionary-travellers who were the 
outcomé of the educational and ` propa- 
gandist zeal of the Guptas, and , there it is 
worshipped. to this day. It was an image 
of this type. that was placed by Skanda 


it achieved such a unification , 
of the country and the people, that it forced. 
the . Brahmins the ; organisation. of . 


ieee. 


Gupta on the top of the Bhitari-Lat when © 


he erected it in 455 A.D. for the purpose of 
recording ` ‘on his father’s sradh-pillar his 
own victory over the Huns. ` 

There :is. thus .a continuous history of 
sculpture in Behar, beginning with the.earliest 
period of’Buddhism,.and passing | gfadually, 
and, by easily distinguished phases, into 


p Se 
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Buppua’s Lorus THRONE SUPPORTED BY NAGAS, 


(From Kanhert). 


various forms of modern Hinduism. [In this 


continuous development we can distinguish | 


local schools, and this is the best answer 
to those who would talk of foreign influence. 
The comparatively coarse, artisan-like 
work of Bodh-Gaya can never be mistaken 
for the soft, exquisitely curved and moulded 
forms of Baragaon, the ancient Nalanda. 
The Hindu carvings of Rajgir, again, are 
distinct from both. It is almost impossible 
therefore to speak of a single Magadhan 
school of sculpture. Much of the Rajgir 
work is Saivite in subject, being earlier 
than the Narayana-types of Baragaon. 
Early Buddhism has thus had two pro- 
ducts: the portrait-statue and the iconic 
stupa. The stupa, in its turn, has given 
birth to the Siva-emblem and to the image 
proper. The image has developed itself as 
Buddha, and also borne as an offshoot the 
image of Narayana. But with this extra- 
ordinary energy of modification, only to 


þe credited when we remember the wonder- 


ful theological and philosophical fertility 
of the Indian mind, it is not to be supposed 
that the stupa assuch had ceased tojdevelop. 


‘There was at least one well- 
markéd phase before it yét. The 
world, for the morfk, was peopled 
with meditating figures. The 
church was, ideally, a great host 
who had attained, through the 
Masters might. The lotus on 
whichhe sat enthroned had many 
branches. This thought also 
found expression in the stupa. 
The same ‘idea is laboriously 
sculptured on the walls of the 
shrine in Ajanta Seven. And on 
reaching ‘more distant parts of 
the order, no doubt it was this 


development that gave rise to 
the multiplication of small 
meditating figures and their 


being placed even on straight 
lines,- amongst leafage whatever 
the architecture gave the slightest 
opportunity or excuse, 


All this goes to show that 
Magadha remained as she began 
throughout the Buddhist age, the 
source and creative centre, alike 
for theology and for the system 
of symbolism which was instru- 


mental in carrying that theology fas 
and wide. Waddell some years age 
communicated a paper to the Roya! 


Asiatic Society in which he urged thai 
the original types of the Mahayanist 
images of Thibet must* be sought for ir 
Magadha. He was undoubtedly right, anc 
the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
doctrine of the Bodhisattvas must have 
been born in Magadha, and from there have 
been poured out upon the Council o 
Kanishka, at Vaxila, or Jalandhara o: 
Candahar. The Kanishkan Council thu: 
would only give effect to the opinions anc 
speculations that had long been gathering 
in the eastern centre. The doctrine of th 
Bodhisattvas camé full-blown to Jalandhara 
and there gathered the force that carried i 
over the Chinese Empire. Indeed the ver: 
fact that the commentaries of ‘this Council 
were written down in Sanskrit, is strong 
presumptive evidence for the vitality anc 
force of the eastern elements at the Counci 
an added witness to the prestige whicl 
their presence conferred upon it. Thi: 
Council is said to „have sat some months 
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and we are expressly told that its work lay 
in 
orthodoxy to “all the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, which by that time had come 
into existence. That is to say it did not 
profess. to give currency to new doctrines. It 
merely conferred the seal of its authority 
on phases of the faith which would otherwise 
have tended .to be mutually exclusive. This 
in. itself is evidence of the way in which its 
members were saturated with the character- 
istic eastern idea of Vedantic toleration. 
And Buddhism stands, in this Conncil, 
alone in religious history as an example of 
the union .of the powers of organisation 
and discretion with those of theological fer- 
vour and devotional conviction in the 
highest, degree. -Evidently we have here 
a great body .of monk-pundits, 
for the summer into Gandhara. 
many of them never returned to their 
mother-communities, but remained, to 
form the basis of that great monastic deve- 
lopment which Gandhara was afterwards 
to see, 


Probably 


reconciling and giving the stamp of 


imported . 
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The priority of Magadha requires little 
further argument. At the time of -the 
Council, the synthesis of the Mahayana 
was already more or less complete. And 


in accordance with this is the fact that on the 
recently-discovered relic-casket of Kanishka. 


are three figures, of Buddha and two 
Bodhisattvas. In harmony with this is the 
further fact that the few inscriptions hitherto. 
discovered in the-Gandhara country are 
all dated between 57 and 328 A.n, . We can 


see that after the evolution of he ornate’ 


and - over-multiplied style of Gandhara 
Buddhism could not have had the energy 
to begin over again in India to build up a 
new art with itsslow and sincere history of 

a growing symbolism. Asa matter of fact, 
Gandhara was in the full tide of her artistic 
success, in the fourth and early fifth century, 
when Magadha had already reached the 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF PAMELA 


By Dr. GREENWOOD. 


NYONE who walks through the famous 
° Cemetery of Montmartre may see, 
among the splendid monuments of 
long-gone greatness,.a modest toinb-stone 
which bears the one word PAMELA. There 
is no other clue, not even a date, to en- 
lighten the stranger’as to whose .dust it i$ 
that lies below; and to the question that 
must have sprung to thousands of | lips, 
“Who was Pamela?” there is no answer. 
Not many miles away, in thé splendid 
galleries of Versailles, ` is a picture called 
“La Lecon de harpe,” which represents a 


girl of exquisite beauty and grace, in the 


act of turning over the leaves of a music- 
book; and if one asks the custodian who 
was the original’ of ‘this presentment of 
youth and loveliness, the answer is “Pamela,” 
as if the single word were all the explana- 
tions that could be offered. 

Who was Pamela, this maiden of the 
music-lesson and of the modest tomb with 
its enigmatic. epitaph? When she lived, 


stage of pre-occupation with images of 
Narayana. 

Nivepita oF Rx.-V. 
in all the radiance of her beauty, the: 


playmate of Royal children, or later, 
as the wife of a Duke’s son, none could 
answer this question satisfactorily ; and 
to-day,.a century later, it is as inscrutable 
as ever. 


A 
sta ta 
Ky te 


In ihe year 1777 there was a flutter of 


excitement in the nursery of the children 


of the Duc de Chartres, later Duc d'Orleans 
and near kinsman of the King, for Madame 
de Genlis, their governess, had told her 
royal charges that they would soon havea 
charming: playfellow, who was coming all 
the way from England to share their games 
and studies; and when at last the little 
stranger arrived, the children found all their 
eager expectations more than realised, for 
thetnewcomer was a child of extraordinary 
beauty --and, what was more to the point, 
as merry dnd mischievous as she was lovely. 

Who was this little fairy ? and Where 
had she come from ? were questions asked 


a 
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by many a curious person outside the house- 


hold. © Great lords and ladies of the Court. 


asked them ; and tongues wagged mischiev- 
ously in many a salon and boudoir. Some 
. were bold enough to declare that the little 
K stranger was the unacknowledged daughter 
of Madame de Genlis, whom she had thus 
smuggled under her care; others, more 
venturesome still, more than suspected that 
the child would not be far wrong in calling 
the Duc de Chartres “father”, and her royal 
playmates, brothers and sisters; while a 
_ few combined these conflicting speculations 


and vowed that while the Duc was her 


father, Madame was her mother. 

Madame de Genlis was perfectly frank as 
to the identity of, the new inmate of the 
nursery. Her explanation was simplicity 
itself. It was her wish, she said, and that 
of the Duke that her charges should have 
as companion a little English girl,- to share 
their, play andtheir work. Mr. Forth, 
a gentleman of the Duke’s household, 


had‘been sent to England to find a suitable | 


child. During his wanderings Mr. Forth 
had ‘discovered ina small town in Hampshire 
the ‘very child he was in search of—a blue- 
eyed, golden-haired, winsome little maid 


of five summers, a fairy creature all sunshine 


and laughter. ; 
The little one’s mother, who was living ir 


great poverty, told the following story. A 


few years earlier, as Mary Simms, a girl of 


humble birth, she had been wooed-and won- 


‘by a Mr. Seymour, a man of good family, 
who had run away with her to Newfound- 
land. There, their child, who was christen- 
ed Nancy, was born; and a little later,- the 
father had died. After her husband’s death 
the: widow returned to England with her 
little girl; and, as her husband had been 
disinherited, and his relatives disowned her, 


` She had been compelled to work for her: 


living as best she could, earning barely 
sufficient to support herself and her daughter. 
When Mr. Forth begged permission to take 
the little girl away, painting in glowing 
colours the brilliant future that awaited 
her as a protegee of a Royal Prince, the 
distracted mother declared, with tears, that 
she. could not possibly live without her 
child; and it was only after long pleading 
and argument that, for her girl’s sake, she 
at-last consented to part with her. | 
“When I began to be really attached to 
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Pamela (the name which I had given _her),” 
Madame de Genlis continued, “I was very 
uneasy lest her mother might wish to claim 
her by legal process; that is, lest she might 
threaten to’'do'so ‘in order to obtain money 
which it might have been out of my power 
to give: I consulted several English law: 
yers, and they told me that, in order -to 
protect myself, I was to get.the mother to- 
give me her daughter as an apprentice, in 
return for a payment of twenty-five guineas,” 
This she succeeded in doing; the necessary 
agreement was prepared and signed; and 
Pamela was given into Madame’s custody 
until she came of age. l 

Such was Madame Genlis’ story of how 
Pamela became an inmate of the Duc de 
Chartres’ nursery at the Palais Royal; but 
circumstantial as it was, it by no means 
silenced the tongue of slander, which per- 
sisted in hinting that Pamela was far from 
being the stranger she was represented to 
be. Indeed, her strong. likeness to her play- 
fellows, was alone sufficient to lend colour 
to the talk of the Court and of society; for, 
as a contemporary writer says, “Her aston- 
ishing resemblance to the Duke’s children 
would have made her pass for their sister, 
were it not for her foreign accent.” 

Pamela, happily innocent of the commo- 
tion she had caused in the world of fashion, 
was ideally happy in her new and splendid 


surroundings, to which she adapted herself 


as easily as if she had been cradled sina 
palace. Her high-born playmates almost 
worshipped her, the greatest personage. in 
France conspired to spoil her with ther 
petting and presents » while she completely 
captivated the hearts of the Duc de Chartres 
and Madame de Genlis, the latter of whom 
thus writes of her in her “Memoirs.” 
_ “I was passionately fond of her. This 
charming child was the most idle I ever 
knew; she had no memory, ‘she was very 
wild, which even added to the grace of her’ 
figure, as it gave her anair of vivacity. 
This, joined to her natural indolence, and 
toa great deal of wit, made her very en- 
gaging. Her figure was fine and light; 
she flew like Atalanta.” 

- Every year seemed to add to Pamela’s 
graces of person and character. At sixteen 
she was described by one who knew her, 
as “a creature born: to-win all hearts. 
There never-was a girl more fascinating. 
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She is beautiful, 
possessor of a heart which would make her 
a treasure’ to any man who might gain her:” 


_ The fame of her beauty went through all 


France—gallants toasted and fought for her ; 
poets raved over her;. and France's greatest 
artists vied with each other for the honour 
of transmitting her charms to posterity, 

It was inevitable that a girl of such peer- 
less loveliness should have lovers by the 


. score; but to one and all she said “No,” 


_° She preferred her free, joyous life to any 


erry 
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matrimonial fetters, however richly gilded. 
It is said that she might, if she would have 
been Duchesse de Montpensier and a Roya! 
Pritcess; but- the prospect had no allure- 
ment for her since her heart could not go 
with it. 

But to Pamela, as to most such -nnyield- 
ing beauties, the “Prince Charming’ came 


at last—in the form of Lord Howard Fitz 


Gerald, younger son of the Duke of Lienster, 


_a Strikingly handsome young Irishman who 


had won fame by his courage and clever- 
ness as well as for his good looks. It is 
variously said that Lord Edward first saw 


‘the beautiful girl who was to be his wife ' 
‘in the Duc de Chartres’ box at the Opera in 


Paris, and during a short visit she paid to 
England in 1792. However, this may be; 
the two young people appear to have fallen 
deeply dn love with each other almost from 


- their first meeting, and in the following 


December they were married at Tournay, 
in’ spite of the opposition of Madame de 
Genlis. 

` In the marriage-contract preserved at 
Tournay they are described as “Edward 


Fitz Gerald, rative of London, son of the 


late Duke of Leinster, aged twenty-nine 
years, and Stephanie Caroline Anne Simms, 
known as ‘Pamela,’ native of London, 
daughter of William Berkeley and of Mary 
Simms.” The contract is signed.by Edward 
Fitz Gerald, Pamela Simms, Philippe Ega- 
lite, and others. i 

Itis thus clear that whatever claim Pa- 
mela may have had toa royal origin she 
was’ married under the maiden name of 
the Hampshire widow ; while her father’s 
name appears as Berkeley and not as. Sey- 
mour, as. asserted by Madame de Genlis. 

In contradiction to this cohtract, however, 
the marriage is thus recorded in the Maso- 


“nic € Magazine for January, 1793: “The Hon. 


we 


accomplished, and. the 
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Lord Edward Fitz Gerald, Knight of the Shire 
for County Kildare, to Madame Pamela Ca- 
pet, daughter of his Royal Highness, the 
Ci-devant Duke of Orleans”; while Moore, 
in his “Life of Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” 
declares that “Pamela was the adopted. 
or, as it may be said without scruple, the 
actual daughter of Madame de Genlis by 
the Duc d’ Orleans. ” 

Pamela’s life with her handsome husband 
in the modest home in Ireland to which he 


< 


now took her- was for five years one of 


idyllic happiness. “Life seems to me,” she 
wrote to Madame de Genlis, “ more like a 
beautiful dream than reality. We are ‘so 
happy that I sometimes ask myself fearfully 
will it, can it last?” In his letters: to his 


mother, the Duchess, ‘Lord Edward draws ` 


some charming pictures: of their beautiful 
and simple life. “Dearest mother,” he 
writes a few months after the wedding-day, 
“I have been very idle, and so has my 
dear little wife. The truth i is, the sittmg up 


and ‘we get on agreeably and chatter so 
much in the morning that the day is over 
before we know where we are. Dublin 
has been very gay; a great number of 
balls. of which the lady misses none, Dan- 
cing isa great passion with her. 
you could: see her dance, she dances so 
with all her heart and soul. Everybody 
seems to like her, and behave WILY and 


-kindly to her. a 


In. thé following month he writes this 
idyllic letter from Black Rock, near Dublin :- 
“« Wife and I are-come. to settle here. We 
came last night,. got up to a delightful 
spring day, and are now enjoying the 
little book-room,.with the windows open, 
hearing the birds- sing, and the place - look- 
ing beautiful. The plants in the passage 


‘are just watered; and, with the passage- 


door open, the room smells like - a green- 
house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful 
flower-pots and is 
frame while I write to my dearest mother. 
lam sitting at the bay window, with. all 
those pleasant feelings ‘which the fine 
weather, the pretty place, the singing birds, 
the pretty wife and Frescati give me. My 
wife is busy in her’ little American: jacket, 
planting sweet peas and: mignonette. . Her 
table and work-box, with the little. one’s - 
caps; are’ on. the Aa 


now working at-her 


- The. dear 


ted 3 


. so late has made us late in the morning, - 


L wish. 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF PAMELA 2°67 


‘little pale, pretty wife sends her love’ to 

you.” . ; = 
From one home ‘to another in Ireland 

the-devoted young couple drifted, each in 


turn proving a “ little Paradise,” as Lord. 


sx Edward. describes their home in Kildare. 
“It don’t describe well,” he: writes; “ one 
must see it and feel it. It has, however all 
the little things that make beauty to 
me. -My dear wife dotes on it, and becomes 
it. , Wo j i l 

-But these halcyon days were coming to an 
end. - Such happiness as this proved, as 
Pamela feared, too great to last. Lord 
Edward, who was little less devoted to his 
country than to his wife, was led from the 
peace of his home-life into the troubled 
arena of politics. He became one of the 
ruling spirits of the Society of United Irish- 
men, and was deputed to cross the Channel 
to arrange for a French invasion of Ireland. 
The .scheme was betrayed, and one March 
day in 1798 the leaders of the revolutionary 
‘party were arrested. Lord Edward contrived 
to escape, and found a hiding-place where 
for some time he remained in concealment, 
though a reward of £1,000 was offered for 
his capture.. l 

Meanwhile 
obscure lodgings in a street at the back of 
Merrion Square, where she remained in fear 
and:.trembling, expecting every hour to hear 


of the arrest of her beloved husband. Often’ 


under the cover of the darkness Lord Edward 
would steal from his hiding-place to spend 
a few blissful, if fearful, hours with his wife 
and. their child. One evening, it is said, 
the: servant-girl, peeping through the key- 
. hole, saw the young couple weeping together 
over the cradle of their sleeping infant. In 
vain did Pamela entreat her husband not 
to expose himself to such danger. His stolen 
visits would inevitably be discovered sooner 
or later, and the thought was too terrible 
for;her to bear. As a matter of fact, his 
identity was well known to at least two 
members of the household. “I know who 
the gentleman is who comes to see the 
lady,” a man-servant announced one day. 


“You know!” gasped the owner of the | 


house, who was in the secret. “Yes; J 
know!” was the answer. “The gentleman 
put out his boets to be cleaned, and there 
was his name written in one of’ them. But 
‘you needn't think I'll sell him—not for tén 


Pamela had removed to 


< 


times a thousand pounds. Id lay down my 
life for him.and for her, if need be.” 

‘But the day of tragedy could not be 
delayed for ever. Staunchly loyal-as his 
friends were, the secret of his place of con- 
cealment was at last discovered ; and one 
night, after he had.returned from one.of. his 
visits to his wife, the house in which he was 
concealed was surrounded by soldiers, and 
the door of his room was burst open. “You 
are Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” said the . 
commanding officer. “I have a warrant for 
your arrest, and I call upon you to sur- 
render,” l 

Thus driven to bay the unhappy man,» re- 
solved rather to die than surrender, seized his 
dagger and flung himself on his would-be 
captors. He fought desperately, madly; but ` 
the forces arrayed against him were too 


strong. He was overwhelmed, flung down 


and, bleeding from -half a dozen wounds, 
was secured. But he had sold his freedom 
dearly, for several of his assailants were. 
disabled; and one, the leader of the party, 
lay dying in a corner of the room. He was 
taken to the castle and thence to. Newgate ; 
where, when asked by the Lord, Lieutenant 
if he wished to send any message to his 
wife, he answered, ‘““Nothing—nothing; but 
-—oh, break this to her tenderly.” l 
-On hearing the terrible news Pameļa was 
distracted. She would gladly have laid 


“down her life for her gallant husband ; but 


she could do nothing. She sold all her 
small personal possessions, even. her bridal 
presents, and with the proceeds tried to 
bribe his gaolers, but all to no purpose. 
She begged to be allowed, to share his cap- 
tivity, but her request was peremptorily 
refused. And the crowning blow fell when 
she was ordered to leave Ireland immediate- 
ly—to tear herself from her children and 
never to look again on her husband who, 
she heard, was dying of his wounds. A few 
days after her departure Lord Edward drew 
his last breath and she was left desolate. 
Before his death he had made his will leav- 
ing all he possessed “to my wife, Lady 
Pamela Fitz Gerald, asa mark of esteem, 
love and confidence in, her’; but in the 
following month a Bill of Attainder de- 
prived her of this; her only means’ of support. 

The news (of her husband’s. death was 
broken to’ Painela soon after she reached 
London by the Duke of Richmond, who 
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gives this account of it: “I went imme- 
diately to Harley Street and brought Lady 
Edward to Whitehall, trying to prepare her 
in the coach for bad news, which I repeated- 
ly said I dreaded, by the next post. She, 
however, did not take my meaning. When 
she. got to Whitehall, we had Dr. Moseley 
present, and by degrees we broke to her the 
sad event. Her agonies of grief were very 


great, and violent hysterics soon came on. 


But by degrees she grew more calm at, 
‘times; and although she has had little sleep 
and stilll less food, and has nervous spasms, 
yet I hope and trust her health is not 
materially affected.” ` 


For a time. the disconsolate widow was 
the guest of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood, where surrounded by kindness 
and sympathy, she gradually regained 
health and something at least of her old 
brightness; and in 1799 she made her home 
in Hamburg, where she found comfort in 
the companionship of an play old-fellow, 
Madame be Genlis’ niece, who had married 
a wealthy bankerinthat city. Here in later 
years she made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man named Pitcairn, to whose persistent 
suit she yielded, urged no doubt more by 
her lonely and destitute condition than by 
affection for him. But the union proved 


unhappy, and in 1820 we find her living in. 


obscurity and poverty at Toulouse. 


Eleven years later the end -came to her 
romantic and tragic life in Paris. The at- 
tainder on her husband had been removed, 
and the last few years of her life were spent 
in material comfort: Madame de Genlis, 
who attended Pamela during the closing 
days of her life, draws a pathetic picture of 


her changed appearance and of the 
courage with which she faced the end. . 
“Not many days before her. last illness ’ 
and death,” she writes, “Lady Edward Fitz 
Gerald was still admired and sought after; ~ 
brilliant in society, spirituelle and remark-- 
able for liveliness of fancy and playfulness 
of imagination....... In the salon -of the 
Comtesse de Balbi, Pamela was the life 
and soul of the society. So many graces 
and powers of fascination,’ such goodness 
and amiability, were soon to be but 
a remembrance to perhaps the only woman . 
who was her. friend. Here we had. 
before us, at one moment, Lady Fitz Gerald 
full of talents and endearing qualities, 
beautiful as an angel, and soon after 
she lay before our eyes a corpse...... Her - 
name will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered in the cottages of the poor in the © 
vicinity of her place of residence. People 
of fashion will remember, perhaps,, the fasci- 
nation of the beautiful Lady Edward Fitz 
Gerald ; the poor will never forget the kind 
and generous acts of Pamela.” ` . 
Thus, at the age of fifty-seven, thirty-three 
years after the tragedy which clouded her 
life at its brightest, died Pamela, retaining 
to the last, in spite of all her troubles, the — 
graces and fascination which had made her 
thé idol of all-who knew her. What her true 
parentage was remains still as inscrutable 


as when she romped, a sunny, golden-haired 


child in the Palais Royal Nursery. All we 
really know, or need care to know, is that 
she was, as stated on her tombstone in the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, Pamela, one of 
the most bewitching and lovable women 
who ever won man's homage or were the 


playthings of destiny. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


HE Japan-British Exhibition is the 
greatest attraction of the season in 
London. It is the first great Japanese 

Exhibition of Art and Products, ever held 
outside Japan, and is drawing hundréds 
and thousands of visitors from all. parts of 
Europe if not the world. Just now Japan 


occupies the position of the Queen of Asia, 
and isa most instructive specimen of the 
combination of the East and the West. -Her- 
successes in the late Russo-Japanese War 
have made her at once the subject of admir- 
ation as well as jealousy to the rest of the 
civilised : world. Asiatics look ‘upon her 
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with feelings of pride, joy. and hope ; the 
Européans and Americans with those of 
admiration, distrust and fear. Her successes 
are supposed to herald the resurrection of 
Asia, and to mark -the dawn of a new 
era in, the relations of that continent with 
the rest of the world. Asia seems to have 
suddenly awakened to a sense of her possi- 
bilities, and the Japanese victories have 
infused a glow of life into the dead bones 
of that ancient home of humanity. Japan 
is the’ first and the only Asiatic country 
which; is admitted into the councils of civil- 


` ised Europe . on terms of equality, if not 


of fraternity. All other countries of Asia,-— 

India} Persia, Turkey, even China, are 
spoken of as “subject people’, or ‘under 
influence”. Turkey is just emerging out of 
chaos and asserting independence of the 
coercing influences of Europe. Persia is in 
the throes of a’ child birth. Her delivery 
may prove her ruin. She is hedged in by two 
great:European powers. They insist upon 
saving her from herself. They-want to pre- 
serve, order for her; they want to give her 


loans‘on their own terms ; they want to 


establish railways for her commercial deve- 
lopment ; they want to lend her their mili- 
tary ‘and civil organisers. Afghanistan is 
strong and well-armed. She is, however, 
powerless for good, though her potentiali- 
ties for harm’ are great. She can create 
trouble, (we are not sure if she does not 
even now do it occasionally) on the North- 
Western frontier of India. China is still 
being talked of patronisingly, and is “under 
influence”. .So Japan is the only Asiatic 
country which is really free, independent, 
and master of her own policy. As such, it 
is a matter of some gratification to ‘the 
Asiatics, to see the standard of Japan float- 
ing along with the Union Jack on the build- 
ings'of the Exhibition. The Exhibition 
has been organised under the joint patronage 
of the two Imperial Governments, who 
have. done all that lay in their power to 
make it a unique and successful show. For 
obvious reasons, however, the Japanese con- 
tribution to the show is the centre of attrac- 
tion, and in all. official publications, pro- 
grammes, and placards, much is being made 
of that. Here is a unique opportunity, hold 
out the placards, of seeing “Japan at work”, 

“Japan at play”, “Japan 1 in peace and war’, 
ssapews in every phase”; in short “Japan in 
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' sick unto death to the mainland to die. 


essence’. Making a fair allowance for 
advertising exaggerations, it must be ad- 
mitted that the exhibition -does afford a 
unique opportunity of having an all round 
general idea of Japan; what it was 5o 
years ago, -and -what it has: achieved 
during that period. 

Entering’ the Exhibition from the main 
entrance in Uxbridge Road, which is the- 
design of a French architect, and upon 
whose massive shield, ornamented - with 
cupids and graceful festoons of flowers, the | 
flags of Japan and Great Lritain flutter 
from tapering minarets, you pass through a 
series of magnificent glass palaces, each 
about 70 feet wide, and 4oo feet long ereeted 
at a cost of £30,000. The first to attract 
your attention, on both sides, are rows of 
tall cherry trees and their beautiful blooms. 
Then come the Japanese stands, making a 
display of Japanese goods. Passing on, you 
enter the Japanese Horticultural Hall, on 
either side of which is a very fine collection 
of dwarf trees and other Japanese plants and 
flowers. Trees which attain a height of 
from 40 to 50 feet in England are here to 
be seen standing no higher than a foot. 
The growing of these miniature. trees is 
one of the wonderful achievements of 
the Japanese. gardener. He dwarfs a tree 
to any extent you please. You see trees 
standing from g in. to 1 ft. in height, roo, 
150 or 200 years old, yet faithful replicas of 
the full size specimens. Around, are quaint 
plants and flowers trained to represent birds 
and beasts, men and women. - Then there 
are complete miniature landscapes, i in cases 
less than 2 ft. high, and a few feet in length, 
showing lawns, flower beds, plants, shrubs 
and trees, houses, ponds and waterfalls. 
Passing to the Japanese scenic hall, you get 
a view of Miyajima Island, one of the three 
sights considered- most beautiful by the 
Japanese in their country. In ancient days 
it had a sacred character. Thé inhabi- 
tants of this spot would not let anyone die 
there. They used to carry those who were 
It 
is an ideal residence for spring and summer. 

But, of all the Japanese views in the 
exhibition, perhaps the most unique is that 
of the four seasons in Japan. Here has 
been presented what might almost be term- 
ed a conglomerate of the beauty spots for 
which Nippon is renowned. First comes a 
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scene of winter. A portion of Nikko is 
shown by. night. The country on either 
side of the graceful bridge, beneath which 
the frozen river forces-its silent way, is 
covered with snow.: On-the left is one of the 
most famous temples; on the right the portal 
to the: tomb of the great, wise; and just 
Iyeyasu who under the feudal system made 
Japan great. 
of Silence” deeper and perhaps more impres- 
sive because of the immaculate purity of its 
garb.. The’ next great’ realistic tableau 
comes'as a magnificent revelation in light 
and sunshine. It is spring. Almond and 
cherry trees have thrown out their glorious 
blossoms, and the air is laden with a scent 
of their flowers.’ Exquisite : glimpses are 
caught of. mountain country, with a road 
winding in the distance and streams making 
their way through floral bowers and amid 
masses of verdant green. Far away. on the 
left is seen a lofty peak rearing its head to 
the azure sky; in front Fuji snowcapped 
and majestic. A view of the Nagasaki Har- 
bour 1s also provided, with an excellence of 
design and. setting hardly to be excelled. 
Between spring and summer intervenes, the 


palace of spectroscope, where a long series of - 


views catch the eye, preparatory to one’s en- 
tering in summer. In the realistic scene of 
summer one Sees the “horse-shoe bridge” and 
“Wisteria Bower” at the Kameido Temple, 
Tokyo, celebrated throughout the world for 
richness and ‘colour. 
brilliant day is softened by the lacework of 
overhanging branches. A few steps forward 
and one experiences the deep harmonies of 
autumn. After this .comes the Japanese 
Scenic Hall, where over 300° of stereoscopic 
pictures have been collected, to illustrate 
the. different phases of Japanese’ life in 
all. their varieties. The most striking are 
those relating to the late war and the 
training of school children.. After travers- 
. ing several palaces of British Exhibits, the 
next striking oriental sight is to be found 
in the Hall of Fame. 
tall Cryptomeria trees and the rows of stone 
lanterns proclaim that you are again in the 
midst of Japanese surroundings. Here you see 
.. what is believed to be a faithful representa- 
tion of the Red Gate of Nara, the original of 
which gives admittance into the Temple’ of 
Kasuga. The place is considered to be very 
hoe in Japan. It is famous for its beautiful 





Over all broods.the “Sanctity - 


"arrayed in the “panoply of power.’ 


ment, only used on great occasions. 
‘Overhead the glare of ' 


, 1333 A.D. 


The grand avenue of © 


carvings, and for its ornamentation. 1. Passing’ 
under the gateway and admiring its interior 
finish, you see on both sides of-you a series. 
of remarkable tableaux illustrating 2,500 

years of Nippon. from 660 B.C. tu I905 A.D. 
To commence with the oldest tableau you, ; 
see therein Japan as it was before A.D., 

under the great Emperor Jimmu, the ancestor 
in the direct line of the present. Emperor. 
It gives you a general Idea of the thatched 
dwellings of the people, the. style of dress.. , 
of the warriors, and of the women of the 
period. ‘The second tableau répresents the 
Nara. epoch, that is the eighth. century A.D. 
It was then’ that intercourse “sprang up 
between Japan and the other countries of 
Asia; Buddhisn found its way from China 
into the Island Kingdom, “celestial” art and 
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learning were introduced, and temples 
and ‘pagodas were built. The Heian: ~ 
period is the title of the next tableau, ` 


and illustrates the removal | of -the 
Court to Kyoto, (a.p., 794°. There is the 
handsome gateway of the imperial residence ` 
from which a high official is. proceeding T 
Cross- 
ing over, one sees another scene some 

45 it. in length illustrating the Fuziwara - 
period, which was characterised by female 
dominance. In this view, the ladies: are 
dressed in their most. gorgeous robes, play-. ° 
ing upon the Biywa, a four-strigged instru- . 
The ° 
colour’ and pageantry is graphically luxuri- 
ous. Next comes a tableau representing .: 
the. Japenese “Wars of the Roses’ =the civil ` 
war between the rival clans of Taira. and ~ 
Minamoto, which raged from 1156 to 1185 
AD. Then comes a picture illustrating 
ancient Japan in sport. It is what is called 
the Kamakura period, that is from 1192 to- 
There are the Feudal Lords, 
chasing the wild boar and deer or engaged. 
in falconry. ‘From this scene one. -proceeds 
to the hall opposite and there sees a picture 
representing the classic “No” Dance of the 
Ashikaga era. It is remarkably historic and 
the dainty performers wear the richest of 
costumes. Then comes a tableau represent- 
ing a “Samurai” family partaking of a 
meal. It is now the Momayama period. —~- 


sis. 


ta 
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The Samurai were the Rajputs of Japan, 
whose souls were represented by their swords 
and their chivalry. 
picnic” 


The ‘cherry blossom 


illustrates the Tokugawa.. period, 
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‘that. is: . 1626 to 1860. The scene iš a gay” 


one, with palanquins for ladies like. those 
used in Bengal. 
ceremony’ —a 


tableau of the 


- period.’ Crossing the. passage, one is con- 
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fronted with a final tableau of ‘Japan. of 
to-day.” This tableau is 78 feet in length, 


What a change! The scene is laid in Tokyo. 


near the Imperial Palace, with all the marks 
of modern civilisation ; its motor cars, 


bicycles, Jinrickshaws, and carriages; foreign 


lapan Society isa volume giving an account | 


tourists and diplomats ; ladies and gentlemen 
dressed in the latest fashions of Paris and 
London; Admiral Togo and General Nogi 
shaking hands and conversing with British 
Naval Officers. . 


A FATEFUL EXHIBIT. 
Among the articles exhibited by ié 


of an expedition of five ships sent by the 
Dutch East India Company for the purpose 
of trading with Spanish America in 1598. 
One of the ships of this Exhibition, Liefda, 


driven upon the shores of Nippon in a 


and Will Adams made a prisoner. 


=- April rgth, 1600, the date of this accident. 


' home from Japan by the castaway and also - 
-by the log of Captain ‘Sarls and several other 


storm, had an English pilot by name Will 
Adams. The ship was evidently confiscated, 
From 


up ‘to May, 1620, the English pilot remained 
in exile in Japan and taught the Japanese 
how to build ships. He found favour with 
Japan’s then ruler, lyeyasu. This docu- 
ment is accompanied by a letter written 


“Manuscripts relating to the first attempt of 


~ Japan. Who knows what would have been the © 
subsequent history of Japan if England had: 


England to establish a trading factory in 


succeeded in establishing trading factories in 
Japan at the same time às she did in India ? 


- The collection includes many historic relics 


such as the suite of Japanese armour brought 
back-in 1673 as a present to King Charles H. 

Passing the “Court of Honour” 
other side -of it is the Japanese Industrial 
Palace, which gives you an idea of the 
strides Japan has made in many important 
branches of industry. Over 800 Japanese 


firms are exhibiting in this one building, . 


and the exhibits are varied and beautiful. 
The “Court of Honour” is a quadrangle with 


“its lake crowded . with pléasure craft, its 


palaces on either side of oriental architecture 


The last but one, is a “tea ` 
Ashikaga © 
_ Udaipur, . 


on the ` 


. tableaux. 


national 


Ai 


and graced at the Ras ‘end by. t 
superb Congress Hall. It is *‘the Bn Pa 
feature” of the Great White City. It is said 
to contain the beauties of the lake-city of 
Rajputana, of .the Taj- Mohal, 
and of the Shalimar Garden, Srinagar. 


“THE EXHIBITS OF THE JAPANESE 


GOVERNMENT. 
“But even much more interesting than 
chee: are the .exhibits of the Japanese 
Government Departments in a -building 


situate at the other side of the Court of 
Honour, and opposite the Palace of the 
Orient. The first group of ‘exhibits 
which attracts the eye are those of the Red 
Cross Society of Japan which was establish- 
ed in 1866. It need not be stated that the 
Society has been a source of untold blessings 
to.the nation during the two greatest wars 
of the modern times, in which Japan has 
had to- participate. To-day the Society. | 
has a membership of over a quarter of a 
million, of whom.60,000 are women. ‘There 
aré some lifesize figures of J apanese nurses, 
as also pictures of them at work in the Civil 


_War, Chino-Japanese War of 1890-1895, the 


Boxer rising in China of .1g00, and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. Near by is a 
model of the Hospital Ship of the Society, 
in every sense of the word an .up-to-date 
floating Hospital., Examples of the knitted 
articles made by the Red Cross nurses. in 


.* their leisure hours on board the ` Hospital. 


Ships during the late war are on view.. These 
were given to patients as souvenirs. This 
work’ of the Red “Cross Society recalls 
another similar organisation called the 
Japan’ Women’s League, founded by an aged 
Japanese lady. named Madame ‘Okumara 
after some experience she had in North 
China at the time of the Boxer trouble. On 
coming home, she appealed to the women 
of the nation and exhorted them to save even 
so little “as the cost of a scarf”? to give it to 
the nation. Hence the -league takes a scarf 
as its badge. The members of this league 
number about -one million, and its funds 
ariount to a very large sum of money. 
Coming down to the purely military ex- 
hibits, one comes across a series of battle 
They are four in number, and 
represent’.in diorama, the-most important 
and’ international wars in the 
history of Japan. The first, represents the 


} 
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Court OF Honour. 


winter camp at the Seige of the- Osaka 
Castle in the “Wars: of Roses,” with all the 
armoury used on the occasion. The second 
isa tableau of the battle of Uyeno, which 
occurred at the time of the restoration is 
the beginning of the present era (1868). 

the :next.tableau is portrayed the bitte 
of Tawarazaka at. Kyushu, which took place 
in 1877. The shapes.and details of the wea- 
pons and other appliances used ‘on the occa- 
sion bear the mark of imitation—of borrow- 
` ing from the west. -The Chino-Japanese War 
is responsible for the last of these fascinating 
dioramas. 
inthe campaign of -1894-95, when Japan 
crossed Korea, took Port Arthur, and cap- 
tured. Pekin- All’ modern accoutrements 


used in this war are depicted in this picture.. 


The. exhibits of the navy also present a very 
interesting spectacle. The collection of 
beautiful models illustrates the. shipbuilding 
and ‘engineering resources of this Empire. 
Japan to-day builds her own Dreadnoughts 
and what is more, fully equips them from 
her. own workshops. Her own resources, 
however, cannot meet all her naval require- 


meénts, and she has to place’her orders in 


the hands of. English and other Continental 


builders of ships and manufacturers of war. 


“materials. It is very interesting to note 
the different steps in the progress of Japan’s 
_ commercial marine. She'has built up a. 
splendid marine by systematically subsidi- 
sing her commercial navy.” Models of 


It depicts the battle of Pingyang - 


houses. 
specimens of sculpture, dating back to the 7th | 
century. The following rooms are devoted 
to examples of Japanese paintings, princi- 


lighthouses, 
meters, and other complicated 
instruments of Japanese in- 
vention are also exhibited 
here. Adjoining is another 
interesting display from the 
department of the Home 
Office, which includes the 
model of the hills about 
Seto, showing how the hill- 
sides are protected, first. by. 


them with 
bundles 
young trees. 


than 20 War Ships, while it 
has over: 200 of them, (includ- 
ing torpedo boats) now. In the seventies 
she had less than 2,000 men‘inher navy ; 
now she has about 50,000. -Within the 


last 40 years her expenditure. on the navy’ 


alone excluding the war-expenses. has risen 
from ‘£250,000 to 7,500,000f,. 


JAPANESE ART SECTION, 


In the Japanese Art section'the first thing 


that strikes the eye is a series of models of a. 


Temple called Todaiji, the most renowned 
temple of ancient Nara. They: show the 


sacred edifice with its wonderful carving `. 


as it.appeared in the seventh century. The 
original image of the sitting Buddha in this 
temple is .53 ft. high, the face having a 
length of ro feet and a width of g ft. and 
being of bronze, said to have been cast by 
the Chinese in the 8th century. This temple 


is said to be ‘the largest wooden edifice in _ 
the world.’ A series of .12 models (one 


twentieth actual size) illustrate the develop- 
ment of Japanese architecture, - 
Shinto temples ard shrines and dwelling 
The room: on the- right, contains 


pally in the forms of screens and rolls. The 


paintings too are arranged in strict histori- . 


cal- sequence, commencing with samples 
of from the seventh to the twelfth century, 
proceeding from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth, from the fourteenth to the 


Marine anemo-. 


levelling them to a regular © 
slope, and then by ‘girdling ° 
rows of straw’ 
and planting of 


From the diagrams exhi- - 


‘bited in this Hall one learns 
that in 1804 Japan had less . 


including 


ae 
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COLONNADE LOOKING TOWARDS COURT oF ARTS. 


sixteenth, from the sixteenth to the which illustrate the progress made by Japan 
seventeenth and ending with the nineteenth in education and educational methods, and 
century. also the work of Japanese women. Here 

In the great Industrial and Machinery you learn that the Ladies’ Patriotic Associa- 
Halls the most interesting exhibits are those tion of Japan, which had only 5175 mem- 


IO 


sow 
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bers in 1901, now claims over 750,000 mem- 
bers. Its funds too are enormous. The 
motto of the Commercial School of Nagaya 
City, that “the World is Our Market”, is the 
key to the commercial ambition of Japan. 


The Japanese Women’s Education Society | 


of Tokio has 600 ordinary members and 180 
special members. I will leave the educa- 
tional figures and proceed to the “Bower of 
Spring and Autumn”, the delightful stand 
of the Nippon Yusan Kaisha, the most im- 
portant Steamship Company in Japan, 
This Company was founded in 1885 and 
owns at present roo vessels. They havea 
-regular service between Yokohama, the 
Japanese port, and Antwerp, a Dutch port, 
with London asa port of call. There are 
numerous other interesting ‘exhibits dis- 
playing Japanese skill in the mixing of 
colours and in making useful elegant articles 
of straw and grass in this Hall. There are 
also. a large collection of musiéal instru- 
ments,. of toilet | preparations, and other 
articles of decoration as well as of daily 
use. There is a fine collection of aoe 
ATE and of Oriental toys. | - 


s AGRICULTURAL Propuce. 


A separate building is allotted for Japan’s 
agricultural produce, the most important of 
which are’ Rice and Silk. The Colonial 
powers of Japan finds expression in Japan’s 
colonial palace, including exhibits illus- 
-trating life in and products 
Formosa, and Manchuria. 


Sr. PFTER’S OF JAPAN, 


In one of the Halls is exhibited an exact 
facsimile of the sacred gateway of one of 
the roval temples of Kyoto. Through this 
beautiful doorway only the Emperor and 
members of his family are allowed to pass. 
The temple is called the St. Peter’s of Japan, 
because it was erected by the people’s sub- 
scriptions. It issaid tohavecost 1,600,000f, 
and took -17 years.to build. In one of 
the annexes of the temple i is a curious rope 
300 ft. in length and 3” in diameter, which 
is made of human hair contributed by 


thousands of poor people from the ina 


around. In this shrine there are 96 pillars of 

solid wood, together with beams which are 
‘42ft. long and 4ft. thick. These huge timbers 
weré dragged to Kyoto and raised into posi- 
-tion by thé peasants, who took nothing for 


of Korea; 
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their labour, and in addition contributed 
their pence towards the cost of the building, 
The rope of human hair was used. to drag 
the timbers along, as well as to hoist them 
into place.- Opposite this, is the stand’ of 
the Kamashima of Kyoto noted for fine 


tapestries, goffered articles, and textile goods.“ 
' generally. 


of the temple of the Zojoji, in Shiba Park, 


Facing it, is a, beautiful model 


one of the four great pleasure grounds of 
Tokio. 
Art. Opposite this model, are the exhibits 
of the Ida Company, showing the-specimens 
of Yucen dyeing, cat velvet, 
embroideries. . Then comes an elaborately 
guilded stand, on which are displayed sacred 
altars from the far east. In cabinets of dark 
highly polished wood, with elaborate gilt 
and bronze fittings the Japanese keep holy 


images and articles of reverence. 


Tue Human Exursits.. . - 


Besides the above, there are various other . 


Japanese attractions in the Exhibition 
.grounds, for example, performances by 
Japanese wrestlers, Jiujutsu displays, 


Japanese theatres, etc., etc. But the most 


"Interesting and pathetic of all’sights are the ° 
. human exhibits in the “Uji village”, 


“the 
Formosa Sha”, and “the Ainu Home”. 


“Ainu HOME.” 


The Ainus were originally the inhabitants 
of Japan, its Aborigines. ‘Their history is 
very similar to that of the North American 
Indians. In the early years of | 
awakening they were gradually driven off 
the main land to Yezo, where they still exist 
in some strength. A number of them,— 
men, women, and children, 


for curiosities and sightseeing. They are 
located in native huts, made of straw, said 
to have’ been brought from Japan, and are 
enclosed by a close straw wall. In these 
huts they are represented as engaged in 
wood-carving, embroidery and household 
work. The men are a beautiful, set, of 
patriarchal look, with long flowing hair 
and full beards. They ‘have decidedly 
handsome and intelligent faces, though they 


-look evidently bored and ill at ease in their’ 


present surroundings. There is a constant 
flow of visitors who look at them as human 
curios. The women are tattooed about the 


The original. is a unique work of. 


and silk ` 


Japan’s - 


have been 
brought over to satisfy the Westerners’ craze 
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mouth,and arms and are by no means ugly. 
Both the men and women are breoad-faced 
and well-built. 
the “Ainu” probably. represents a very- 
very éarly, Aryan forbear. To me it looked. 
an act of the greatest cruelty and insolence 


bordering on inhumanity to bring these 


. people, thousands of miles away from their 
homes, with the sole object of exhibiting them 
and subjecting them to the gaze and scrutiny 
-of mere curidsity-seeking eyes. It looks as if 
it was a sort of'trading in human beings. ` 
Surely these men and women and children 


shut up in an enclosure without permission | 


to go:about can have no intérest in their 
visit to this country beyond the amount of 
money which might have been given to 
them/as a price of their temporary exile, or.. 
beyond the pleasure of obeying the orders 
of their Government in being compelled to 
leave their homes and transport themselves 
into a new world under strange 
surroundings. The admission tō 
enclosure is obtained by paying another 
6d. at the door. The same remarks might 
apply to the “Formosan Sha” and the “Uji 


Village,” though not to the “Fair Japan,” . 


because in this last enclosure the inmates. 
are carrying on their business. The ad- 


in the importation of these human exhibits 
witha view to make money and add to the 
attractions of, the show. Verily, strange’ 
are the amenities of civilisation!!! < 


. GARDENS. ` 


Another. striking feature: of this exhibi-- 
tion are models of Japanese Gardens plant- 
‘ed by the Japanese gardeners in the exhibi- 
tion grounds. There are two such perfectly 
exquisite examples of the art of the Japanese 


_.gardener at the great White City—the - 


Garden of Peace and the Garden of the 
Floating Isle. ‘The following interesting 
description of them is taken from an official | 
publication: —~ 0 te 
There are few Occidentals who have ever been -able 
fully. to appreciate the marvellous symphonies which 
the Japanese garden-artists have learned to produce 
as a matter of heredity through.a long progression: of 
centuries. No storie is selected without. not only - care- 
ful ‘Consideration as to the place it is to occupy, but 
the special symbolism „which attaches to the particular 
geological’ specimen laid down. No tree is planted 


Ati “expert” thinks that - 


‘conveyed by the whole. 


this- 


“requires no interpréter. 
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without deep thought as to when its rE will be 


at perfection, and how that perfection will affect the 


foliage in its immediate vicinity. The light and 


: graceful are. shown against dark masses of other trees. 


Deep shades find a fitting background against lighter 
leaves, and an impression of wonderful perspective is 

As Lafcadio Hearn has told us, these gardens are,. 
perhaps, even more of a poem than. a picture. "For. 
as Nature's scenery, in its varying aspects, affects 


‘us with sensations of joy or of solemnity, of grimness 


or of .sweetness, of forcë or of peace, so must the true 
reflection of it in the labour of the landscape gardener 
create. not merely ati impression of beauty, but a mood 
in the soul. The grand old landscape gardeners— - 
those Buddhist monks who first introduced the art to 
Japan, and subsequently developed it-into.an almost 
occult science—carried their theory yet further than this. 
They held it possible to express moral lessons jn the 
design of a garden, and to embody abstract ideas, 
such as Chastity, Faith, Piety, Content, Calm, and 
Connubial Bliss. -Therefore were gardens contrived 


` according to thé character of the owner, whether poet, 


warrior, philosopher, or priest. In those ancient 
gardens there. were expressed . both a mood of nature 
and somè rare, Oriental conception of a mood of | 


« man.” 


Speaking of his own garden, the same writer, than 
whom few people have more fully appreciated the soil 
of Fapan, declares that those by whom it was made 
passed away long generations ago, in the eternal 
transmigration of souls. ‘But asa poem of nature it 
It occupies the front portion 
of the grounds, facing south,.and it also extends west 
to the verge of the northern division of the garden, 


oS , -from which it is partly separated'by a curious screen- ' 
mission to all these enclosures is 6d. each.- 
The.impression left on my mind was one of *. 
extreme pain at the presumption involved” 


fence -structure. There are large rocks in it, heavily. 
mossed; and divers fantastic basins of stone for 
holding water; and stone. lamps, gréen with years: 
and a shackihoko, stich’ as one sees at the peaked 
angles of castle roofs—~a great stone’ fish, an idealised’ 
porpoise, with its nose in the ground and its tail in 
the air. bn F 
“There are miniature hills, with old trees upon them ; 
ard there are long slopes of gréen, shadowed by 
flowering shrubs, like river banks; and there are 
green knolls like islets. All these verdant elevations 
rise from spaces of pale’ yellow sand, smooth as a 
surface of. silk and’ miming the curves and meander- 
ings of a river-course. These sanded spaces are not 
to be troddéti upon ; they are much too beautiful for 
that. The least speck of dirt would mar their effect; 
and’ it: requires the trained skill of an experienced 
native gardener to keep them in pérfect form. But 


they are traversed in various directions by lines of fiat 
-unhewn rock slabs, placed at slightly irregular distances 


from one another, exactly like stepping-stones across a 
brook. The whole effect is that of the shores of a stil 
stream in:some lovely, lonesome, drowsy place. 

“‘The trees and their shrubs have their curious poetry 
and legends. Like the stones, each tree has ‘its specia 
landscape name according to its position and purpos 
in the composition. Just as rocks and stones form th 
skeleton of the ground plan of a garden, so pines forn 
‘the framework- of its foliage design. “They give bod: 
to the whole. In this garden. there are five pinės- 
not pines tormented intofantasticalities, but pines mad 
wondrously-picturesque by long and: tireless care ‘an 
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judicious trimming. The object of the gardener has 
been to develop to the utmost possible degree their 


natural tendency to rugged line and massing of foliage 


~-that spiny sombre-green foliage which Japanese art ts 
never weary of imitating in metal inlay or golden 
lacquer. 


symbolism. Ever green, it is at once the emblem of 


unflinching purpose and of vigorous old age; and its ` 


needle-shaped leaves are credited with the power of 
driving demons away. 

“Another fact of prime importance to remember,” 
continues the same writer, ‘is that in order to com- 
prehend the beauty of a Japanese garden, it is néces- 
sary to understand—-or, at least, to learn to under- 
stand—the beauty of stones—not of stones quarried 
by the hand of man, but of stones shaped by Nature 
only. Until you can feel, and keenly feel, that stones 
have character, that stones have tones and values, the 
whole, artistic meaning of a Japanese garden cannot 


be revealed to you.. Large stones selected for their - 


shape may have an esthetic worth of hundreds of 
pounds ; and jarge stones form the skeleton, or frame- 
work, in the design of old Japanese gardens. Not 
only is every stone chosen with a view to its particular 
expressiveness of form, but every stone in the garden 
or about the premises has its separate and individual 
name, indicating its purpose or its decorative duty.” 

The whole scene is suggestive of peace. The tiny 
goldfish swimming lazily in the water; the great hills 
shutting out the stress and turmoil of a world beyond; 
the quaint little shrines suggestive of prayer and medi- 
tation; the placid surface of the lake repeating with 
strange mystery the beauty of all around, impress the 
mind with a sense of blissful rest and quietude; 

Designed in Tokyo, the garden has been brought 
into actual existence here by one of the most skilful 
and artistic of Nippon’s many artist-gardeners; and 
_those who have been in the Far East and have felt 
perhaps gvithout understanding, the wonderful signi- 
ficañce of such a scene, may well imagine themselves 
‘carried away over wide oceans and resting once more 
in the heart of Romantic Japan. 

The Garden of the Floating Isle is of the period 
known as Shinru—between 400 and 500 years ago— 
but though equally picturesque, differs in character 
from the first. It appeals to a lighter mood, and 
seems to Invite to gaiety and pleasure. 

Like “The Garden ‘of Peace” it was designed in 
Tokyo, and has been brought into being at Shepherd’s 
Bush by one of Nippon’s greatest garden artists. 
Nothing here—not even the tiniest of plants, the 
smallest of rocks, or the quaint little arbour retreat— 
but conforms to an established zesthetic rule. They 
are the artist’s pigments, the colours with which he 
produces his lights and shades, and blends them 
together into a harmonious whole. 

All that tends to produce artistic repose and harmony 
is carefully preserved. It. is the work of a true artist. 
In its arrangement, recognised systems of procedure 
are followed. There are rules for the securing of 
suitable perspective as well as for the fitting indication 
of height and distance. Every detail is as gravely 
formulated as are the items of a ceremonious ritual. 
The outline of a lake is determined by accepted types 
not by mere whim. Each island in the pool has a 
definite purpose to fulfil. There are the “Master's 
Isle,” and the ‘‘Guest’s Isle,” for the inland lake, the 
“Wind Swept Isle” for the sea. | 


The pine is a symbolic tree in this land of 
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Every stone employed in the garden must conform 
to an established figure. To build a rockery of burnt 
bricks and clinkers, after the manner of the British 
gardener, would be to the Japanese an offence beyond ` 
imagining. There are many ways of placing stepping- 
stones but Japan each way is determined by rigid 
canons of the art. A water-worn boulder could only 
be employed in connection with water, real or suggest- 
ed. In the treatment of every tree there is an artistic 
object. Thus the little matsu is so trained as to 
appear old and tempest-worn, and if it is then planted . 
upon the summit of a far peak, it looks fitting. The 
disposition of every tree is ruled by a definite, scienti- 
fic, and artistic scheme, in which a place is allotted to 
the “Principal Tree,” to the ‘‘Distancing Tree,” and 
to the ‘‘View-perfecting Tree.” . 

The semi-circular bridge, the restful arbours, the 
sacred shrines on the hill-tops, the torii, and the Nara 
lanterns have each a symbolic meaning. 

Adjoining the Garden of the Floating isle is a 
Japanese tea-house, constructed so as te enhance 
the effect. Here fair matdens of Nippon serve tea 
and dainties to delighted visitors. Here, too, are 
examples of miniature landscape gardens from the . 
City of Tokyo specially designed for the occasion 
under the supervision of the master of the ‘‘Taikoyen,” 
a well-known expert in Shiba Park, who has long 
been celebrated for his imaginative and artistic 
manipulation of miniature landscapes. One is modelled 
on the lines of a pure Japanese garden of the old style. 

In a lake with irregular coast line, small pine-clad 
islets are so placed as to recall the matchless scenery 
of Matsushima. ‘Towards the left-hand side of the 
lake, beyond the red-railed bridge, stands a shrine, in 
front of which is a waterfall indicated by “Taki stone” 
—the natural markings of which give a remarkably 
accurate representation of falling water. On the 


‘right-hand side of the lake the romantic nature of the 


scenery suggests Mijajima—one of the ‘jewels of the 
Inland Sea”—together with an exact reproduction of 
the far-famed Temple of Kinkakuji (Kyoto), whose 
supporting posts stand in the lake in such a way as to 
give it the appearance of floating on the water. The 
architecture and details of this ancient building are 
faithfully modelled on the original, even the stones and 
plants assuming the tint of a thousand years, and the 
tiny pine trees and shrubs so lavishly used are all 
venerable in the extreme. 

The second tiny landscape shows a rocky promontory 
projecting into the open sea. On a corner of this 
promontory there is a restful-looking tea-house. at the 
foot of the mountain, with the rippling water just 
below. Verdant trees, with a thick undergrowth of 
bushes, stud the landscape; stretching its gnarled 
boughs towards the sea, is a quaint old pine with ‘a 
stone bearing a legendary inscription carved on the 
roots. Towards the right there isa waiting-house for 
the guests, from which stepping-stones lead to the 
tea-house, to the right of which, again, is a low hedge 
and amail wooden bridge. The mountain, with its 
rugged and irregular projecting rocks and deep ravines, 
makes a fine contrast to the placid foreground, and, 
to complete the picture, a distant purple mountain 
would seem to float in the far end of the water. As in 
the former case, all the furniture and accessories of ° 
the tea-house are an exact miniature reproduction of 
the real thing, and no pains have been spared to make 
it as realistic as possible. The tea-wares are arranged 
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by the hearth, and the weary traveller can almost 
imagine he hears the welcome hiss of ‘the boiling 
kettle. 


These two masterpieces are shown on two trays, 
each measuring 12 feet by 7 feet. They are housed 
under a. delightful open dieler facing the tea-house. 
_In warm weather the trays are drawn out in the open, 


X but on wet days they remain in the arbour for protec- 


tion. . They can, however, be seen at any time. An 
expert from Japan has charge of them. He will plant 
cherry trees, wisteria, and other plants in their 
respective seasons, and replace withered foliage with 
what is fresh. 


Tue BririsH SECTION. 


| have not spoken of the British section 
of the Exhibition so far. It is a grand show. 
of the power, the genius, the skill, and the 
resources of Britain. The British, however, 
being one of the foremost, 1f not the foremost 
people of modern times, there is nothing 
strange: or surprising inthis. The Japanese 
progress, though, within the last fifty years, 
can almost be said to be miraculous. It is 
therefore no disparagement to the British, 
to talk only of the Japanese contribution to 
the Exhibition. India being a part of the 
British Empire, already knows too well how 
powerful, resourceful and grand the British 
are, and what progress they have made in 
the art of War, as well as in the arts of 
peace. For the present, therefore, ] omit 
all mention of the British: section. Before 
concluding, I propose to give an account of 
a scene which l saw during a Jiujutsu per- 


~ formance in the Exhibition, which illustrated 


the race bias that is so much in evidence 


everywhere in this civilised world. It was 
the last feat of the performance, and the 
director in charge, an Englishman, had 
challenged all present, to come and try 
their: strength with the Japanese athlete. 
The conditions were, that every lady and 
gentleman who could stay on wrestling 
with the Japanese athlete for over 5 minutes 
would be presented a guinea for every full 
minute after the 5 minutes. None from 
among the audience having accepted 
the challenge, an American professional, 
probably in the employ of the performing 
company for the purposes of show, came 
forward to try his luck. So far as appear- 
ances went, the Japanese was more cor- 


pulent than the American, otherwise there’ 


was nothing else in the build of the former 
to give him an advantage over the other. 
In the beginning and the middle the 
Japanese allowed the American to have 
several throws to his credit, but about 30 
seconds before the sixth minute expired, 
he screwed him fast and the Director had 
to order him to get up before the sixth 


‘minute was over, fearing lest the American 


may die. This may have been genuine or 
mere pretence, but the audience | present 
showed their racial bias by cheering the 
American, wherever “he gained a point 
over his antagonist, and preserving silence 
when the other did the same. I noticed 


this with great amusement and said in ~ 


my mind “Such is human nature !” 
AN INDIAN VISITOR. 
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“HE question of a common language for 
India is agitating the public mind for 
“sometime past. The Nagri-Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares and the Ekalipivistara 
Parishad of Calcutta are visible’ embodi- 
ments (the latter indirectly) of the idea 
which: lies at the root of that movement. 
The polyglot periodical, Devnagar, 
published by the latter Association, ‘is 
devoted to an object—the introduction ‘of 
a common Indian seript—-which, if gained, 
is sure to facilitate the learning of a com- 


mon language. 
fore learned societies, and articles published | 


Essays have been read be- 


in the magazines, advocating the’ claims of 
some Indian vernacular or other for adoption 
as the universal language of India. All this 
is but one form of the manifestation of the 
new spirit, whose aim is to organise the 
forces of national activity and replace 


diversity by unity. 


The name of Bengali does not seem to 
have occurred to any except one -of- the 
advocates of the movement for a Pan-Indian 


scar en 
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language, though two at least of the most 
prominent among them, ex-Judge Sarada 
Charan Mitra and the late Dr. Nishikanta 
Chattopadhyaya, are Bengalees. The ex- 
ception is Professor Joges Chandra Ray of 
the Cuttack College, who has had the 
temerity to advance the claims of Bengali 
for precedence among the various languages 
of India, in an article contributed to the 
magazine of.the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
or Bengal Academy of Literature. 

On the learned professor’s own showing, 
in the near future, Bengali does not seem to 
stand much of a chance of success in the 
direction indicated. Bengali, Bihari, Oriah, 
Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, are all Prakiit 
languages derived from or .allied to 
one ‘common ancient tongue—Sanskrit. 
Their vocabularies are largely derived from 
that classical language, but while they difter 
from one another they have all this charac- 
- teristic in common, that educated persons 
speaking any of these languages can par- 
tially undestand Hindi, another derivative 
of Sanskrit. Prima facie, therefore, among 
the various languages referred to above, 
Hindi. stands a better chance of being 
elevated to the dignity of the national 
language, and this also appears to be the 
opinion of the Ekalipivistara . Parishad, 
asit certainly is of the Nagri  Pracharini 
Sabha. 

But Bengali, i in the opinion of the learned 
proféssor, .in addition to possessing’ the 
power of thoroughly assimilating new words 
from, Sanskrit -a power whichis shared in 
a lesser degree by the other -Sanskritic 
languages mentionéd above—has certain“ 
other characteristics peculiar to itself which 
make it more fit than the other to become, 
in the long run, the universal language or 
lingua franca of India. Its grammar and 
syntax are easy and free from intricacies, 
-it possesses a more-classical vocabulary and 
a richer literature than any other indigenous 
language, it can boast of more Tatsama as 
opposed to Tadbhava* words than the other 
- Prakritic languages, and in the course of 
the last fifty years and more, it has shown 
itself capable of remarkable development. 
Advocates of Hindi and Marathi will perhaps 
claim that they too possess these charac- 

* Tatsamas—Words borrowed from Sanskrit un- 


changed. Yadbhavas—words having Sanskrit or the 
Primary Prakrit for their origin. 
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teristics, but few will be prepared to deny 
that in these respects Bengali occupies a 
pre-eminent positon among the Indian 
languages. 

The defects of the Bengali language, i in 
the opinion of the learned essayist, are that 


it is broken up into too many dialects (and 


this defect Hindi with 


Bengali), 


has in common 


and that it is not a phonetic language, the 


dissonance between spelling and pronuncia- ` 


tion being much less sharply defined in some 
of the other Indian languages, notably 
Oriah and Telugu. 

As to the first of these drawbacks, it may 
be observed that facility of locomotion, 


that there is a wide divergence - 
between the spoken and the written tongue,’ 





the introduction of printing, the spread of ` 


education, and a common form of adminis- - 
tration, are acting as powerful solvents of. 


provincialism of every shape and form. 
The Calcutta ‘cockney’ dialect is pene- 
trating the interior of East Bengal and all 
the local dialects are being -gradually 
thrown into the crucible to be reduced to 
one uniform type. The process is slow. but 
sure, though it must be admitted that the 
partition of Bengal has appreciably retarded 
its rate of progress. 

The discord between the spoken mer the 


written language is probably greater in, 


engal than in Scotland, for.instance. In 
England, every educated gentleman speaks 
the language he writes, though of course 


in conversation he does not largely indulge - 


in the serious style of his studied composi; 
tions. In Bengal, 


books are never 


that of Santipur, but 
One result of this 


written in that dialect. 


is that hitherto no writer of East Bengal 


has produced a really good novel, for the 
dialogues with which every work of fiction 
is interspersed must be written in a conver- 


sational style if they are to be true to life,. 


and an East Bengal author can hardly as 
yet feel himself quite at home in the 
standard conversational dialect of Calcutta 
or Santipur; whereas only a genius like 
that of Sir Walter Scott can endow the 
provincial dialects of East Bengal with 


even a temporary vitality, not merely as. 


spoken, but also’ as written tongues. But 
in this very fact of their want of - vitality 
as written neice and in their narrow 


AT 
KoA 


however, the standard, 
- conversational patois may be taken to be 


a 
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spheres of influence lies the hope of their 

ultimate extinction and absorption in one 

common type. 7 
Coming to the third defect of the Bengali 


_ langiiage, viz., its non-phonetic character,’, 


we may be permitted to-doubt whether this 
“is really.so serious an impediment as has 
been urged by some writers. English, and 
in a much greater degree French, are also 
non-phonetic tongues; but this has not 
preventéd the onc from being the language 
of commerce, and the other that of diplo- 
macy, all the world over. In. the opinion 
of Professor Ray, the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of Bengali words might be brought 
into greater harmony and correspondence 
if the scientific pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words were more carefully attended to in 
_ our public Schools and Colleges where 
Sanskrit is studied. 

To these drawbacks enumerated by the 
learned professor, a fourth may be added— 
the Bengali script. Mahrathi, Gujarati, 
and Hindi possess a. great advantage over 
Bengali in that Hindi is entirely written in 
Devnagri, the Mahrathi language employs 
Devnagri in printing magazines and books, 
and even Gujarati works are now being 
printed*in Devnagri symbols to render them 
easily accessible to non-Gujarati readers. 
The Bengali alphabet is just the same as 
Sanskrit. So by simply adopting the 
' Devnagri Script, we may do away with 
this difficulty. A little scrutiny of the 
part which a common script —the Roman— 
has played in Western Europe as a factor 
in unifying, and spreading one common 
type of civilisation among the various 
races which inhabit that portion of the 
globe, ‘will show how beneficial to the 
evolution of a common nationality is the 
possession of a common script. At one 
stroke it removes a most formidable dith- 
culty which meets us at the very outset in 
the path of acquiring a new language. 
- And when the act does not involve more 
‘than a-slight initial disadvantage due to 
unfamiliarity and requires no radical struc- 
tural change of the alphabet, it seems high- 
ly desirable that this disadvantage should 
-be cheerfully borne by the people of 
Bengal for the sake of the country at large. 

So far, we have left the great Dravidian 
languages out of account, but any survey 
of the subject however hasty it may be, 


would be incomplete without a~passing 
reference to the principal among the Dravi- 
dian languages—Tamil, lelugu, Canarese, 
and Malayalam. Though they come out ofa 


stock entirely different from that of the 
. Prakritic languages referred to above, we 


learn from Professor Ray that they too have 
an alphabet ultimately derived from Sans- 
krit, and that their vocabularies have been 
largely enriched from Sanskritic sources. 
But one thing seems certain, viz., that what- 
ever language may ultimately gain the 
upper hand in India, none of Dravidian 
origin, in spite of the rich literature which 
some of these languages boast of, stands the 
least chance of being successful in the 
competition. In the interests of the evolu- 
tion of a common nationality, the desire for 
the adoption of a universal language for all 
India has slowly formulated itself and has 
now become pretty general. If our brethren 
of the Southern Presidency, in other respects 
so patriotic, feel with us on this question, 
and allow that the Dravidian group of 
languages have no chance of being included 
among the number of eligible languages out > 
of which the selection shall have to be 
ultimately made, the question arises--what 
is to be the lingua franca—the international 
dialect—of India, due regard being had to 
the requirements of the South Indian races 
who speak languages of Dravidian origin? _ 

Here it is.necessary to remember that the 
Hindus of the Madras Presidency are not 
the only peoples whose necessities we have 
to consider in this connection. There is 
another great community which has become 
very articulate of late ~we of course, mean 
the Moslems—and any scheme of a universal 


- language which does not take their needs 


into consideration is foredoomed to failure, 
for it has no chance whatever of getting a 
hearing at the bar of united India. 

Dr. Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyaya in a 
posthumous article published in the May 
number of the Hindustan Review considers 
that Hindustani, written in Urdu characters, 
has the best claim to be ‘raised to the 
dignity of a national language. It has, he 
considers, better claims than any other 


‘language, because: (r) it has been and is’ 


still to some extent the lingua franca of 
India, and is understood from Dacca. to 


Karachi, and from Lahore to Tanjore; (2) it 


is like English, a mixed and composite 
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language, representing both Hindu and 
Moslem influences ; (3) it is a practical 
nonpedagogic and readily assimilative lan- 
guage ; (4) it possesses the special patronage 
of the Government and (5) it possesses a 
script that is elegant and easy to write. 

' Over against these considerations ‘may 
be set down the fact that whereas the 
number of Mahomedans in India, with 
whom Hindustani is naturally associated, 
is roughly speaking, a little over six crores 
and that of Hindus isa little less than twenty 
crores, and that the number of literate 
males amang the Hindus is over five times 
that among the Mahomedans. It must also 
bé remembered that most of the Mahome- 
dans of Upper India (including Bengal) 
speak along with their Hindu brethren, one 
of the Sanskritic dialects, and further that 
the Rekhta of Southern India is not 
Hindustani, and differs from it, as Dr. 
Chattopadhyaya says, as the Langued’Oc 


of Provence differs from the Langued’Ozl of. 


Normandy. It should also be borne .in 
mind that Urdu does not possess as rich 
a literature as Bengali, Marathi or Gujarati 
and.has no pretensions to ancient origin. 
It.is necessary to examine the claims of 
Hindustani as- set forth by Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya. 
Doctor says it 1s, in the tracts of the Madras 
Presitiency speaking any Dravidian tongue, 
‘We found by actual experience even Musal- 
man cabmen in Madras who could not 
understand it. (2) Bengali, as it is spoken, 
contains a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words. Bengali books contain 
many of these words. Almost all Bengali 
law and revenue’terms and words used in 
trade and Zemindari accounts, &c., are of 
Persian or Arabic origin. Therefore, like 
Hindustani, Bengali too, can claim to be 
a mixed and composite language, represent- 
ing both Hindu and Moslem influences. (3) 
Bengali is also an assimilative-tongue. (4) 


Hindustani is no doubt specially favoured ` 


by Government, and also by Anglo-Indians, 
particularly as most of their domestic servants 
are Musalmans. (5) As for the Urdu script, it 
may be easy to write, but it is proportion- 
ately difficult to read, often, even by the 
writer himself. 
the faster a man writes Urdu, the more 
difficult he makes it to read: And if to 
ensure correct and easy reading, one writes 


} 


. people, 


It is not understood, though the- 


In fact it may be said that 
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Urdu with all the diacritical marks and 
points, it cannot be written faster than 
Hindi or Bengali. Urdu writing gives rise 
to more misreading than Hindi or Bengali: 

Now to the question propounded inan 
earlier paragraph—what is to be the inter- 


national language of India ? On the negative $- 
side, we have seen that none of the Dravi- _ 


dian languages can aspire to that position. 
In fact, by far the majority of the hundred < 
and odd languages now spokényin India 
may be safely omitted from our considera- 
tion and the competition may be said to be 
virtually confined to five languages— Hindi, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati. 


.These are the only languages which are 


capable of entering the lists with any 
chance of success. If. this be so, in favour 


geperation of Indians? 
In the opinion of a large section of the | 


in favour of Hindi. Apart ‘from the fact 
already referred to that it is more or less 


intelligible to the. speakers of all the other - 


of which of these languages is the verdict F 
likely to be pronounced by some distant ~ 


that verdict is most likely to go `' 


Sanskritic lauguages, it has the advantage - 


of being one of the two’ principal elements 
by the admixture of which the composite 
Hindustani language was formed. To the 
advocates of Hindustani, therefore, Hindi 
will be the least objectionable of Indian’ 


vernaculars, if Hindustani has no oange 


of acceptance. 


. 
r 4 


But there are other considerations hici = 


tell in favour of Bengali. If we refuse to 
identify Western Hindi (spoken ‘by nearly — 
four crores of people) with Eastern Hindi 


(spoken by a little above two crores), the * 


language which is found to have the largest 
numerical following in India is Bengali, 
spoken as it is by four and a half crores of 
people. lhe Bengali speaking people are 
admittedly the most intellectually endowed 


and politically advanced community in ' 
Their literature has developed more | 


India. 


than any other Indian literature under 


British rule, and they possess organisations , 
like the Bengal Academy of Literature — 


with its various local branches which are. 
doing useful work in furtherance of the 
cause of the Bengali language.. It is 
flexible, assimilative, and as Professor Ray -` 
shows, free from grammatical intricacies. 


A` cultured Mahratta lady of the learned ` 
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_, together contribute 4I per cent. of the entire. - 
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_ professor’s acquaintance could learn Bengali 


much more easily than Hindi. “We have 
seen that the Devnagri script can be easily 


adapted to the Bengali language; as only . 


calligraphic and not alphabetical changes 
are required to bring about.the transforma- 
Moreover -and this ts a most import- 
tant poirt to constder—as the two Bengals 


Mahomedan population of India, and their 
mother-tongue, with insignificant exceptions 
at Dacca and’ Murshidabad, is Bengali, 
from this point of view also Bengali appears 
to be entitled to precedence over the other 
languages of India. 

As only, less than .two. crores of eC 
speak Marathi and less than one crore speak 
Gujarati, there does -not . seem to be 
any rational justification for indulging in 
the hope that Marathi and Gujarati, in 
spite of their numerous excellences, will 
ever acquire the predominance in India. 

But what of the people of Southern 
India? may be pertinently asked here. If 
Tamil or Telugu.has no chance of being 
raised to the pedestal of the Pan-Indian 
language, neither has any language other 
than Sanskritic in origin any chance of find- 


ing favour with the people who speak those 


tongues. In the first place, they are Hindus, 
(it being well-known that 
form a swall minority of the population of 
southern India), and more orthodox in. many 


_ respects than their fellow-religionists in other 
parts of India. 


Secondly, their languages, 
in spite of their non-Aryan origin, contain 
an increasingly large admixture of Sanskrit 
words. Under the circumstances, -Hindus 
tani must be left out of account ‘unless we 
want to exclude the good people of the 
Madras Presidency—one-seventh of, 
population of India—from the proposed 
linguistic union. .If Marathi and Gujarati 
be ‘similarly eliminated owing to the com- 
parative paucity of their adherents, there 
remain only two Indian languages-in the 
field, Hindi and Bengali. We shall briefly 
indicate why it seems to us that the latter 
has greater chance of success in the southern 
country than the former. 

If there is any province besides their own 
which the Madrasis have always looked up 
to’ for light and guidance, it is Bengal. 
Vaishnavism had its origin in the Deccan 
and | was carried forward by Chaitanya ‘in 


TI 


Mahomedans 


the | 


the fact. 


” cousin of the tongue. spoken to its west. 
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Bengal. . Thë great South Indian sage 
Sankaracharya) is as much admired in 
Bengal as anywhere else in India. - If we 
omit the littora! tract of Orissa, of which 
more présently,. where Oriah is spoken by 
less than a crore of people, Bengal borders 
on the Madras Presidency. The East Coast 
Railway has drawn the tie closer, between 
the two provinces. “The literature of Bengal 
is more up to date, more in harmony ‘with 
the advanced notions of the times, than 
Hindi literature. The genius of the Bengali 
language seems more adapted to the 
assimilation of foreign styles of expression. 
According to Prof. Ray, many. educated 
Madrasis have not even heard the nameof 
Hindi. An Indian of the South is therefore 
likely:to prefer Bengali to Hindi. 

In the opinion of Professor Ray, Oriah 
is closely allied to Bengali and.an Oriah 
poetess Madhavi Dasi wrote books in 
Bengali, and Bengali songs and Kirtaùs 
are to this. day sung in broken Bengali, 
and Bengali books like Chartanya Charita- 
mrita, written in Oriah charactérs, are to 
this day read, by- the people all over the 
interior of Orissa, and understood by them. 
In Bengali households, Oriah’ domestic 
servants are frequently engaged; and, the 
language, owing to its affinity. to Bengali, 
does not prove a barrier to social inter- 
course. This remark also.applies to Beharee 
menials, with whom the -intérchange of 


, ideas becomes equally easy after a few ~ 


days’ practice, owing to; the common stock 
of words in both the languages. Bengali, 
Bihari* and Oriah constitute, in fact, the 
Magadhi branch of the: ancient -Prakrit,’ 


* We have found by, experience that the common 
illiterate Bihari people, of Bankipur, for instance, 
find difficulty in understanding and speaking’ Hindi ' 
as it is spoken, for instance, at Allahabad. “i... the 
language of Bihar has often been considered to be a 
form of the “Hindi” said to be spoken in the United 
Provinces, but really riothing can be further from 
-in ‘spite of the hostile feeling with which 
Biharis regard everything connected with Bengal their 
language -is a ‘sister - of Bengali, and only a distant 
‘Like Bengali 
and Oriya, itis a direct. descendaut of the “old 
Magadha Apabhransa.”’ ~ ‘Census of India, igot, | 
Vol. I, p. 318): The Maithili dialect of Bihari is spoken 
by more than one crore of people, and the Maithili 
script is practically the same as the Bengali. “It 
closely resembles that used for Bengali, but differs 
from it just enough to make it at first sight rather 
puzzling to read.” (Census of India, got, Vol. I, 
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and their close philological alliance is well 


established. Bihari is spoken by nearly 
four ` crores of comparatively backward 
people. But lest the number of its adher- 


ents raise any doubts as to the fitness of 
Bengali to overcome and assimilate it, it 
may be mentioned here that Mithila fur- 
nished the earliest Bengali poet Vidyapati. 
Moreover, prolonged association with the 
people of lower Bengal both under Maho- 
medan and British rule as well as the in- 
clusion of both under the same administra- 
tive unit have already partially assimilated 
the two languages to one another, especially 
din districts like Bhagalpur and Purneah,. 
situated on the borderland between Bengal 
and Bihar proper. 

Assamese, spoken by less than fourteen 
lakhs of people, possesses the same script 
as Bengali, and “is almost the same 
language. We read in the East India 
Gazetteer by Walter Hamilton (London, 
second edition, 1828) that since the middle 
of the seventeenth century “the governing 
party [of Assam] have entirely adopted the 
language of Bengal which has become so 
prevalent that the original | 
spoken so late as the reign of Aurangzebe, 
is almost become a dead language.” Within 
recent times a movement has been set on 
foot for the resuscitation of the Assamese 
language, but it is incapable of putting 
forth any high degree of activity, and is 
bound to be merged in the Bengali 
language if the latter succeeds in assuming 
a predominant position among the Indian 
vernaculars. 

__ The process by which one language gains 
the mastery over. another and causes the 


latter to succumb to it is of course a slow 
and gradual one: 


at 4 given moment of time ‘and adopt 
another. What does happen is that the 


better minds of the community -adopt the. 


superior language and the fashion is 
imitated by their neighbours, till at last it 
filters down to the-masses. And'once the 
adopted language becomes the mother- 
tongue, in the literal sense; of the majority 
of the population, the total extinction of 
the less-favoured indigenous tongue is only 
a matter of time. The more conservative 
and intransigeant section may be impervious 
to the new light, but their children and 


Assamese, ` 


‘languages of 


/ one. An entire population ` 
does not bodily give up its native language 
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grandchildren could not be so perverse 
without finding .themselves in the position 
of leaders without a following, and in their 
own interests and from sheer necessity they 
would have to give up their attitude of 


aloofness and merge themselves with the- 


majority. 


If it be looking too far ahead as yet to. 


speculate on the chances of the adoption of 
a single language by all the two hundred and 
ninety millions of the inhabitants of India, 
it may still be safely prophesied that the best 
preparation for that ultimate goal will lie 
(x) in the cultivation, by all the 


Sanskrit and the classical languages of the 
west, of scientific: and technical terms in 


large numbers, (3) in the enrichment of the > 
vernacular literatures by the translation of ~ 
the. best books in foreign languages, living - 
and dead, and also in the various Indian 
‘languages, ancient and modern and (4) in 


the publication of .original and up-to-date 
works on scientific, literary and aesthetic 
subjects. That language whose adherents 
are. properly equipped and organised for 
carrying on this work, and have consciously 
set before them the aim of raising their 
literature to the highest pitch of excellence, 
will undoubtedly have the best chance of 
émerging as 
India. That any one of «the existing 
India will attain to. -that 
glorious position without substantial modi- 
fication may be doubted. And it is almost 
certain, in view of the important Maho- 


medan and South Indian minorities who- 
own allegiance to.non-Sanskritic stocks, that 


India will never be unilingual, in the sense 
that one language will become the mother- 


malo] 


more 
important of the written languages, of a- 
common script, (2) in the adoption, from 


the universal language of 
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tongue of all the peoples of India, though © 


a particular language may ' become the 
lingua franca of all India. 
ideal be deemed too visionary, there can be 
no doubt that the Darwinian law applies 


here as elsewhere, and in the struggle fór - 
. existence among the. various languages of, 


India, those which can adapt themselves 


most to their environments can alone hope , 


to survive. And'the remark may be hazard- 
ed that in this trial of strength, that lan- 
guage which, instead of depending on the 
slow process of’ natural 


. A n * 
evolution, con- 
sciously aims -at precedence, owill evolve 


But even if that: + 


A, 
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coign of vantage. 


‘literatures. 
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more quickly than the rest and acquire’ a 
One unifying agent of 
great potency is our common political 
status.: We live under the same govern- 
ment, and the same ideal of civilisation and 
progress, and the study of the same ‘foreign 
language, e. g. English, are moulding our 
The result is that in style and 
mode. of expression, in our common stock 
of ideas.and ideals, in our hopes and aspira- 
tions and lines of development, we are ap- 
proaching a common standard which makes 
its influence felt on the languages and 
literatures of India. Bengali literature has 
received the impress of that influence in the 
most marked degree, and if it can keep the 


_ Same distance between itself and the other 


Je 


danger of being misunderstood’. 


Indian: literatures in its onward march of 
progress as it has hitherto done, may we 
not -be permitted to hope that the Bengali 
language will stand a better chance than 
any other Indian vernacular of being ac- 
cepted as the internatronal if not the com- 
mon and universal language of all India in 
those distant ages when the dream of to- 
day will come within the range of practical 


politics? 
BENGALEE. 
'P. S:(1)-—After the above was written, we 
came across an article- entitled ‘The Pan- 
Hind: Movement’ by Mr. M. K. Dixit in the 


‘May number of the East and West. It shows. 


how the movement for nationalising the 
Hindi language is gaining ground. Mr. 
Dixit says that in the law temples and 
college halls of London the Indian students 
‘talk to one another in Hindi, even when 
our Madrasi friends are present, without any 
He also 
thinks that ‘if a section of the nation are 
determined to make the dialect of a pro- 
vince-‘the literary language of the whole 
nation,-they have succceded in doing so.. 


Ta rhis opinion-—and this is also our opinion 


Da 


Ye, 


- img bocks’. 


= ‘the, first step peremptorily necessary is 
the adoption of the same alphabet in print- 
According to Mr. Dixit, the 
dialect of the part may be made the 
language of the whole-in one of three ways: 
By (x) the imperial rule of a mighty monarch, 
e.g., Frederick the-Great, (2) the preachings of 
a‘mighty religious reformer, e.g., Luther (and 
we may add. Mahomet), (3) the verses of a 
great poet, e.g., Dante and Chaucer. Taking 
these factors of unification one by one, we 


83 
find that the first applies only to the English 
language in India, which though the lan- 
guage of our mighty rulers, is however a 
total exotic, and not the dialect of any part 
of the peninsula, and is thus unfitted to 
become . the lingua franca of India, As to 
religious reformers, it is well-known that 
save and except Pundit Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founder of the great Arya Samaj, all the 
notable religious leaders of modern India, 
from Ram Mohun Roy down to Keshub 
Chandra Sen and Swami Vivekananda, 
have come from Bengal, but it must be 
admitted that with the exception of Raja 
Ram Mohun, their influence on- Bengali 
literature has not been great, for they gener- 
ally preached and wrote in English. It is 
in the field of poetry that Bengali literature 
stands unrivalled. While Tulsidas and Surdas 
have their prototypes in Kashiram and 
Krittibas, and the Vaishnav poets of Bengal 
are unsurpassed for their lyric genius, the 
galaxy of modern poets from Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt and Hem Chandra Bannerjee 
down to Nabin Chandra Sen and Ravindra 
Nath Tagore, to mention only the most 
prominent names, is the glory and the pride 
of Bengali literature, and it is doubtful if 
other Indian literatures can point toa living 
poet with the comprehensive and soaring 
genius of Ravindranath, who more than 


_ any other contemporary , Bengali writer of 


prose and verse “(for he is also the leader of 
Bengali prose) has shown how charmingly 
appropriate a vehicle the Bengali language 
may beeome in the hands of a great artist 
for expressing the subtle and delicately- 
tinted modes of feeling’and thought which 
are apt to elude the grasp of all but the 
most refined organisations. If ` poetry, 
whether grand and heroic, or sweet and 
lyrical, be taken as the test, Bengali is 
facile princeps among the Indian languages 
and has the greatest claims to being consi- 
dered with favour by the rest--of India. 
Before concluding these few additional 
observations, we should like to say that the 
subject dealt with in this paper deserves 
more elaborate treatment than we have 
been able to give it, by experts who would 
do well to expound their views in the 
hospital columns of the Modern Review. 
BENGALEE. 
P. S. (2)—Some of the objections to 
Hindustani have been briefly considered by 
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Dr. Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyaya in the 
second instalment of his learned article 
published in the June number of the Hindus- 
_ tan Review, which reached our hands after 
the above article was sent to the press. We 
observe that in the opinion of no less an 
-authority than Dr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, the 
acquirement of Urdu has been made ‘extra- 
ordinarily difficult? by the ‘uncongenial 
mode of writing’ it and this difficulty is ‘the 
chief cause of the backwardness of Maho- 
medan education’. Prof. Garcin de Tassy 
prefers the Urdu to the Kaithi script, but not 
to the Devnagri, which he calls a ‘beautiful 
chagacter. The ‘Elegant Urdu Script’ of 
Dr. Chattopadhyaya therefore appears to 
be not without its detractors, even. among 
learned Mahomedans. On the question of 
the patronage of the ruling race which 
Urdu is supposed to enjoy, Dr, Chatto- 
padhyaya’s own observations show that it 
should not be too much counted upon. 
For he says: ` | . 

“Political patronage, however valuable, can never 


force the growth of a language unless the nation or the 


race that uses it co-operate with the Government. 
Since it is a trite saying that the growth of a language 
as: well as ofa nation, which usually runs pari passu, 
is truly promoted and ultimately determined more 
by its own efforts than by any extraneous and adven- 
titious influences brought to bear on it from outside.” 


Dr. Chattopadhyaya cannot also ignore - 
“thé reproach usually cast against it [Urdu], that 
its literature is neither rich nor elevating, that it is too 
“little adopted to the needs of the present day and too 
much: tied down to the old Court traditions of Delhi 


and Lucknow to appeal with success to the rising 
generations of India.” 


In the same number of the Hindustan 
Review, Prof. Hira Lal Chatterji expresses 
the same opinion. Dr. Schrader, Ph. D., 
Director of the Adyar Library in Madras, 
writing in the Indian Review for June rgo09, 
disposes of the claims of Urdu to be the 
lingua franca of India in the following 
words: 

“Let.me tell you, that Urdu is the very expression of 
the pitiable state into which India has sunk. Its adop- 
tion would surely help you to degenerate quicker, but 
not to raise your nation’. 


Dr. Chattopadhyaya rightly surmises that 
Dr. Schrader’s remarks have reference to 
the present degraded state of Urdu litera- 
ture, and admits that it has not been able 
to march side by side with the other pro- 
minent vernaculars of the country, such as 
the Bengali, the Marathi, and the Gujarati. 
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Indeed Dr. Chattopadhayaya seems, after 
all, to be only a half-hearted advocate of 


, Hindustani, for he is of the opinion that in 
‘order to become the national language of 


India, Urdu must virtually be converted to 
Hindi. Let us quote his own words: — > 


“Hindustani can become the national language of 
India only by using as much as possible those ‘good, 
old Tadbhavas ', as Mr. Beames has put it, that is to 
say, those old classical Hindi words in which the 
Brajabhasa or the old western Hindi was so immensely 
rich. It will then be far more intelligible to the masses 
of the population, Hindu as well as Mahomedan, ‘and 
not otherwise’. ` aan 


Dr. Chattopadhyaya here assumes, rightly 


enough, that Sanskritic words are more 
intelligible to all sections of Indians than 
words of Persian or Arabic origin. 

With one observation of Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya we are in entire agreement. He 
says : : 


‘In otder to become the national language of all | 


India, Hindustani must, above all, represent the 
deepest thoughts and the highest ideals of all Hindustan 


and not merely the sectarian prejudices or the sectional . 


views of a certain ‘clique or of a certain league... 
Religion is undoubtedly an important tie’ that binds 
communities, but the bond of a common fatherland 
or motherland is still deeper, stronger and far more 
natural, : 
stronger than that of race’’. 


. We'cannot help remarking that it is 
precisely in this respect, more than any 
other, that the Bengali language stands 


pre-eminent among the Indian languages.. 


Dr. Chattopadhyaya quotes. one patriotic 
Urdu poem of Dr. Iqbal with appreciation, 
but we mean no offence to the learned poet, 
for whose patriotic sentiments we have 
nothing but admiration, when we say that 


quite ninety per cent. of the nationalistic ` 


songs which have been written in Bengal, 
by minor or even anonymous writers, in the 
course of the last five years. excel his 
composition in richness of ideas and depth 
.of pathos. Besides the directly patriotic 
poems, of which such excellent collections 
have recently been published in - Bengal, 
there are a large number of- other poems 
which though not expressly written with 
a patriotic purpose, instil. into the minds 
of their readers a genuine love of the coun- 
‘try, ‘of its trees, flowers, insects, animals, 
rivers, mountains, tribes, castes, men and 
women, as Dr. Chattopadhyaya puts it. 
In the beautiful language of the learned 
Doctor, a literature, in order to appeal to 


The sentiment of Patrie is'even deeper and. 
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the majority of its readefs, must ‘scent of 
the soil, of its growth’, and no Indian 
literature, we venture to assert, is more 


redolent of ‘his fragrance. than the Bengali 
literature, 
BENGALEE. 


A FOREST TRAGEDY 


By CATHLEYNE Saint NIHAL SINGH. 


UT in the wild wood a maple leaf fell 
madly in love with a filmy,lacey birch 
leaf on a-near-by tree. From the 

moment he first burst from his brown-walled 
prison and peeped into the world of light 
and love, and spied the graceful, green- 
garbed. birch leaf swaying in the spring 
breezé, he Jost his head. 
sighed his love and wooed the pretty birch 


leaf with all the ardor of a strong maple 


leafs ‘passion. “When the summer sun 
drowsed. all nature into somnolence at 
noon-tide, stirred by his emotions 
crooned a ditty to his lady love. When 
the midnight mist unfolded its grey blanket 
and spread- it over hilland dale, wrapping 
the whole world about with a thick veil, 
and the night wind softly whispered a 
traveller’s tale to the forest, careful lest it 
wake slumbering nature, the maple leaf, 
sleepless with longing, sang a serenade to 
the angel of his dreams. Summer-long he 
wooed and strove to win her affections, 


, but she held him disdainfully aloof. 


~ never be. 


À 


2 


“Tam days older than you,” she insisted, 
when he told her of his love, “and it can 
Besides, I like my independence. 
I love to swing up here on the birch bough 
and dance in the wind, with no one to dic- 
tate to me what I shall say or do. You 
must forget that you ever met me. 

And many and many were the excuses 


she made, in feminine fashion, while the 


maple leaf swayed toward her in the breeze, 
straining to span the distance that separa- 
ted them. 


At last, when the autumn frosts had 


tinged the maple leaf with regal red and 


All spring he) 


he 


l ed down beside her dead lover. 


gold, the birch leaf, won by his beauty - 
where eloquence had failed (in feminine 
fashion) capitulated. Then the maple leaf 
frantically sought to approach near enotigh 
to lay his red cheek against her glossy face. 
One day in a mad struggle to reach his 
birch leaf love, he fell from the tree and | 
rested on the ground beneath her. 

“Loosen your hold-and fall down beside 
me, ” he panted.¢ “We will be united at - 
last.’ 

But the birch leaf loved life and she was 
afraid to let go her hold on the branch. 
Day after day the maple leaf pleaded, while 
his lady love, sick with longing to be near 
her lover, still feared to make the plunge, 
still loved her independence and dreaded to 
give up her life for love of a maple leaf. 
Stricken with despair, the maple leaf 


pined and faded and withered and died. 


One day, despite all “hér ‘efforts to hold 
fast to life, the autumn wind brutally shook 
her loose-from her moorings and she flutter- 
And she 
sighed-as she pressed her pale face to his. 


_ And she knew, too late, that the time is 


bound to come to every leaf when it must 
let go. And she cursed herself because she 
had not loosened her hold on her independ- 
ence while her lover was still beautiful and 
warm with life—when she might have known 
a few days of bliss before oblivion swallowed 
her. And she learned the lesson that after 
all, love does not mean loss of independ- 
ence or individuality, but rather the doubl- 
ing of it. Too late she learned that love 
is better than liberty—better than life, And 
sighing and crying, she died. 


* 
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THE MULLAH 


'HE following details of die fie. ot the 
Mullah do Piyaża are taken from the 
Sawanth-Umri Abu-al Hasan Mullah 

do Piyaza, a work in Hindustani, printed 
at Lahore in.i8g91, No. 14109, A. 27 in the 
British Museum Catalogue. The accompany- 
ing reproduction is the Eoin) likeness 
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THe Mortas Do PIYAZA. 


of the Mullah, and is from a beautiful draw- 
ing on skin in the collection of Mr. 
Gogonendronath Tagore. A coloured, but 
inferior, copy of this drawing appears in 
the British Museum album, Or. 2369, fol. 7. 
An inferior woodcut also appears in the 
printed life above, referred to.f The very 


* I have to thank my friend Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy for the picture and the notes about it. 
+ There is also a portrait in the Lahore Museum. 
—Ed. M. R. 
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DO PIYAZA* 


~ 


clever drawing here reproduced, is no doubt 
a caricature. It suggests a rather cruel or 
cynical nature {which his life does not seem 
to corroborate); or perhaps a certain bitter 
humour of a man whom life has disap- 
pointed. The face shows traces also’ of 
illness and suffering. The Mullah is shown 
as an old man, riding a most miserable 
horse, a veritable Rosinante, whose legs 
seem to tremble even in the picture,-—the 
very pariah dog is forced to bark at it. ` 
The Mullah was born in the city of Taif 
in Arabia. His father was Abu al Muhasan, 
a Sheikh renowned far and wide for his 
wealth. His mother was Saraful Nisa, a 
very beautiful and gifted woman, well 
versed in letters. -The Mullah. was sent to 
school at the age of six, and was very fond 
of his teacher Abdur Rahman. He hada 
wonderful memory. In three years he learnt 
‘by heart much of the Quran. At school he 
was an “enfant terrible,” but showed signs 
of originality and wit. Once, going to 


school in the afternoon, he found no one 


in the’ class, and the teacher not yet arrived. 
He took the opportunity: to take a section 
of the Quran out of one of his school 
fellows’ bag, and put it in his teacher’s port- 
folio. When the time came to read, the 
boy could not find his book. He complaiit- 
ed tothe teacher. The latter used some 
rather violent language, and said that the 
boy amongst whose books the stolen book 
was found should have his face blackened, 
and he sent for soot for the purpose. But 
the book could not be found. Then the 
Mullah stood up with- joined hands, and 


pointing to the master’s portfolio said that 


all the bags had been searched except one, 
and asked that one also might be examined. 
When they found the stolen book, 
Mullah said to the teacher, “Soot is there, 
you have only to command.” 

At the age of nine his mother died, and 
this loss he felt very much. A domestic 
scene took place between his step-mother 
and another woman named Samina. His 


the 


Ye 
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father deserted the house, and he set out 
to search for him, at first seeking amongst 
the various caravans. bound for Mecca, but 
without success. At last he reachéd Iran 
as a beggar. 
the head of a caravan, and he adopted the 
L boy and took him. to’ India. 

As a token of friendship the boy was. 
given to Colonel Baksh Allah Khan, a great 
friend of Akbar Ali. This Colonel 
then with Humayun Shah, son of the 
Emperor Babar. 
to Kabul, and thence to India. 
new patron fell in a battle near Kabul, and 
the Mullah came to India with ‘Humayun’ s 
army, and was present at the battle of 
Machiwara in 1556. He settled down in 
‘Delhi, being then 15 years old. He was 
much distressed ‘at suffering so many vicis- 
. situdes, in life, and gave himself up to 
reading. the Quran i in one of the mosques at 
Delhi,:and was generally called Mullah-Ji. 

He got- the name of Mullah dó Piyaza 
while living. at Delhi. He was often invited 
to dinner by the nobles and great men’ of 


the city, on account of his accomplishment ` 


in reciting thë Quran, and because of his 
pleasant and witty nature. One evening 
at dinner, seeing many dainties before’ him, 
he partook with gusto of a.dish of pilau, 
and asked a neighbour what it was called. 
The answer’ was, a kind of pilau. 
Mullah asked its name, and was told, do 
dryaza. He was much taken up with this 
wonderful pilaa and vowed that he would 
never go to any banquet unless do pryaza 
pilau was provided for him to eat and when 
invited! out. he used to satisfy himself upon 
this point before accepting. From this he 
got the name of Mullah do piyaza amongst 
both small and great throughout the city. 
l Amongst his friends were Abul Fazal and 

Faizi. » They used often to visit him at the 
mosque, and corresponded with him when 
away from Delhi. l 

There are several stories of the Mullah’s 
introduction to Akbar. Some say that 
one day an ugly, one-eyed 
woman- came to ‘Akbar complaining 
that ‘a man had assaulted her. Akbar 


proclaimed throughout the city a great- 
baa BEIT ‘ard. for. anyone who should help to find 


the accused. Many were brought into court 
eager for the reward, but the plaintiff would 


turn her. face away, not: recognising any of - 


General Akbar Ali was at ` 


was ` 


Humayun’s army came . 


The boy’s 


‘minister as well. 


The 


‘for proof, 


~Nkbar said 


leave to your wife”. 
‘considered a shameful thing for a man’s 


| Mall, 


toothless . 


them. .At-last the Mullah appeared with 
avery handsome young man who turned out 
to be the offender. -Everyone was surprised. 

Akbar asked the Mullah how he knew that 
this was the man. The Mullah replied that 
it was because. he had found the man 
washing his face and hands under the dirty 
drain-pipe of a house, and knew at once that 
that must be the man, wanted. The Mullah 
was much praised by Akbar and his Durbar 
as a clever knower of appearances; Some 
say he was brought before Akbar by Faizi, 
as a great humourist. Faizi had much’ 
influence at court, and the Mullah was re- 
commended to: Akbar as keeper of „the 
new house of worship of Akbars new — 


_ religion, the ‘Divine Religion,’ 


Birbal at that time.was very powerful,— 
a good and wise Brahman who was Akbar’s ` 
There are many stories 
of jealousies between Birbal and the Mullah. 


The Mullah had a peculiar way of making 


his turban which Akbar. much admired 
(this appears to be shown in the picture). 
Birbal said to Akbar that he could tie a 
turban as well as the Mullah or even better 
and he came to court next day after spend- 


“ing an hour or more in tying his turban 


before aglass. Akbar teased the Mullah 


saying that Birbal’s turban was. nów much 


better than the Mullah’s. The latter retort- 
‘ed that Birbal’s wife must have helped him 
to put on a turban so well. Akbar asked 
The Mullah at once took up his 
turban and asked Birbal to do the.same. 
The Mullah tied his turban again. before 
everyone, but Birbal could: not do it 
without ‘the help of a looking glass. - 
to Birbal “I see now: that 
whatever is difficult for you to do you 
(It is, of course, 


turban to be tied by a woman and especially 
by his wife!) 

All of Akbar’s ministers, Birbal, 
thé learned Abul. Fazl, the Hakim ` 
Hamam and Mirza Abdul Qader, were all 

jealous of the Mullah’s influence over Akbar, 

but the: Mullah often put them to shame 

by his wit. He was also some thing more 

than a minor poet. 

Wherever Akbar’ went, he used to take 
the Mullah with. him, even on campaigns. 
In 1599 he set out to conquer Ahmednagar. . 
Akbar cues Jehangir as general, Sut 


Todar - 
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From the original painting in the possession of a Muhammadan family at Bijapur. Lares 


he was unsuccessful. Akbar then took Ahmednagar. The city wall was breached 
command in person. Chand Bibi, a very in- by a cannon ball. She herself stood by the 
télligent and brave woman was then Ram of breach, fully armed, until it was repaired. 


THE STONES OF VARENDRA 


A further cannonade was unsuccessful. The. 


flatterers encouraged Akbar, saying,.“To- . 


morrow, your Majesty, the fort will be. 
taken”, “The fort, the city, and the Rani 
are yours already, Great King”, and “How, 
can a wretched woman arrest your victorious: 


x progress ?” and the like. But the Mullah put: 


in his word, “Al the kings and emperors of 
the world could nofface this brave woman; 
only your Majésty can do it’. Everyone 
understood the hint, including Akbar, who 
reflected, “If I conquer the country it will 
mean that I have defeated a woman, 
and if. I farl I shall be ‘dishonoured for 
ever by defeat at the hands of a woman”. 
So he praised the brave Rani, ordered his 
army to cease hostilities, and returned to 
Agra, restoring even the already conquered 
portions of the Rani’s territory. 

The Mullah was then sixty years of age. 
While marching with Akbar’s army he fell 
ill. Fever shook his joints. He would 
often call his father’s name in his delirium. 
He had never found him, though he had 
wandered through Arabia, Iran, and India 
in the search.: He got worse every day. 
Akbar had to march on, but delayed some 
days in Sukhpal when he knew of the 
Mull vh’s illness. | 

“Put not thy trust in princes” says the 


THE STONES 


If. 


, TH land of Varendra may be divided 


rr 


into’ six. localities, each a doab or 
antarvedt, lying between two streams, 
and all included in a common boundary 
between the Mahananda on the west and 


the Karatoya on the east. 


_ The rivers, flowing through the undulated 
and characteristic reddish. soil of Varendra, 
appear to have helped the gradual alluvial 
formations towards the south-east, lying 


partly in Rajshahi and mostly in Pabna. 


Cultivation in the undulated high lands 
depends entirely on the monsoon rains, for 
which they may justly be called deva- 
matrika; while the nadi-matrika lands of 
the Bhar depend very largely on the annual 
floods for their crops. 
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proverb. Though Akbar often used to 
send messengers to enquire about the 
Mullah’s health, the biographer says that 
no adequate medical, treatment was provid- 
ed and he got worse and -worse. Long 
marches had told upon him. While ill he 
was badly treated by his disciples and 
servants, who were qalandars.or dervishes. 
The biographer complains of the faithless- 
ness of the world. In his palmy days the 
Mullah could command what he would: 
lying ill, there was no one to give him a 
drink of water. He suffered terribly during 
his illness, but bore the pain bravely. He 
died on the r5th of Ramazan in 1600 A.D. 

The news spread like wild fire in the 
camp. Akbar: was greatly distressed and 
ordered the army to go into mourning. He 
attended the funeral with all his courtiers, 
and himself read prayer for funerals in the. 
jungle. 

The Mullah was buried in a small country 
town called Handia. Mandia means a cook- 
ing pot. Acomic poet composed the verse :— 
“Well done, Mullah do Piyaza, even after 
thy death thou hast chosen Handia to lie 
in”. This alludes to the Mullah's love of 
pilau, handia being essential to’ the cooking 
of that favourite dish. 
Parra MALL. 


OF VARENDRA 


Although the whole tract, between the 
Mahananda and the Karatoya, ts generally 
called the Varenira-desha, the high lands 
alone are locally known as Varendra or 
Narendri, which has been corrupted into 
Barinda or Barin.* Itis, however, difficult 
to discover how this name came. to be 
associated with the country. One legend 
ascribes it to one Varendra.Sura, who is 
said to have inherited it as his personal 
kingdom from his father. Bhu Sura. But we 
have hardly any authentic proofs to accept 
this as a fact of history. 

* Varendra and Varendri occur in the Danasagara 
of Ballal Sena; Varendra occurs in the Deopara- 
inscription of Vijaya Sena (Epigraphia Indica) and 
Varendvi occurs in the copper-plate inscription of 
Vaidyadeva (Epigraphia Indica). Varendra and 
Varendvaka are terms, which have been applied to 
the people. 


go 


‘Varendra appears to have been included 
in the kingdom of Paundravardhana, the 
land of the Pundras, who, according to 
Manu, were a race of Kshatriyas that had 
fallen from social distinction. by their 
gradual abandonment of religious rites, 
due to their inability to come across learned 
Brahmanas capable of giving them proper 
instructions. Be that as it may, the Kingdom 
of Paundravardhana was known from 
earliest antiquity as an important kingdom 
in Eastern India. It does not appear to 
have extended at that time to any place 
beyond the well-defined limits of Varendra. 
But an expansion was certainly effected later 
on, when the little kingdom of Paundra- 
vardhana came to acquire the distinction 
of an Empire, commonly called Gaurian. 
As soon as this expansion took place, the 
_name of Paundravardhana came naturally 
to indicate a bhukti or division of the 
Empire, including many bishayas or sub- 
divisions, containing numerous mandalas or 
centres of population. It is just possible 
that Varendra came about the same time 
to assert its local name as that-of a distinct 
bishaya of the then inflated bhukti of 
Paundravardhana to distinguish it from 
other sub-divisions of the Empire. At any 
rate, we have no special mention of the 
name of Varendra until we come to this 
period of its history. It is a period of 
struggle for empire between the Kings of 
the Pala and Sena dynasties,—an epoch, 
immediately preceding the’ Moslem raid, 
that is still enshrouded in almost a hopeless 
mystery. ; 

For want of better names, the doabs of 
Varendra may be conveniently called after the 
rivers as {t) the Mahananda-doab, between 
the Mahananda and the Tangana, (2) the 
Tangana-doab, between the Mahananda 
and the Tangana on the west and the Punar- 
bhava on the east, (3) the Punarbhava-doab 
between the Mahananda and the Punar- 
bhava on the west and the Attreyi on the 
east, (4) the Attreyi-doab, between. the 
Attreyi and the Jabuna, (5) the Jabuna-doab, 
between the Jabuna and the Tulsiganga, 
and (6) the Karatoya-doab, between the 
Tulsiganga and the Karatoya. 

Most of these rivers have changed their 
old courses in many places, and created 
thereby numerous marshy low lands in 
North Bengal. One extensive march, the 


Attreyi, which now flows byits west. 
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Ghuksht Beel, in the district of ‘Dinajpur, 
appears to have been an old channel of the 
This 
was the parting line. It divided the land 
of Varendra into two parts, the westernand 
the eastern, with an equal number of doabs 


a 


in each. But the Karatoya-doab, on the F 


extreme east, must have always been a 


border land between the kingdom of Kam- — 


rupa and Varendra. 

They were undoubtedly an enterprising 
race, gifted with energy and wisdom, who 
first endeavoured to build in stone in a 
country where the material was neither 
cheap nor capable of being easily imported. 


Although the buildings are no longer in - 
existence, their stone-relics are still in evi-- 


dence, more abundantly in the western than 
in the eastern part of Varendra. Bricks 
were no doubt the chief building materials 
of the country, but temples built entirely of 
stone, do not appear to have been unknown 
wherever the necessary materials could be 
conveniently commandeered. It is, however, 
impossible at this distance of time to ascer- 
tain even approximately the age when stone 
was first introduced into Varendra as a 
material for building purposes. | 

The stone-relics of Varendra would imply 
that stones used to be imported either from 
the eastern range of the Vindhya or the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas. Impor- 
tation from these localities could have been 
convenient in those days when the people 
of Varendra had succeeded in extending 
their area of influence beyond the limits of 
their own country. - But as the political 
history of Varendra is still a matter of mere 
guess work, it is unsafe to hazard any opi- 
nion about the age when stone buildings 
were first introduced into Varendra. 

As the Aryan migration came from the 
west, and as building materials of stone are. 
more in evidence in the western than in the 
eastern part of Varendra, it is reasonable 
to infer that stone materials were first in- 
troduced into the western part and subse- 


* 
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quently carried as far eastward as the cir- g 


cumstances permitted. 

These building stones, whether dressed, 
carved or sculptured,’ cannot, however, 
help us to ascertain the age of their first 
introduction for more reasons than one. 
As there have never been any hills in 
Varendra, and as the importation of stones 
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PRE-MOSLEM SCULPTURE IN THE RECESSES OF THE PULPIT 


OF THE ADINA MOSQUE, 


must have been attended with difficulties, 
the stone materials collected in one age 
appear to have been repeatedly utilised in 
all subsequent ages with such modifications 
of sizeand patterns of workmanship as the 
circumstances demanded. Thus a polished 
piece of basalt with an Arabic inscription 
on the obverse and a deep cut flower or 
Hindu image on the reverse 1s frequently 
met with in Varendra. 

The Mahananda-doab contains by far the 
largest number of building-stones in and 
around Pandua. The Punarbhava-doab 
is another area where they are also pretty 
largely in evidence. Although we cannot 
accurately determine the age of their intro- 
duction, in some cases we have manifest 
indications to show in what sort of buildings 
-they had been originally used. Many relics 
disclose their undoubted connection with 


chaityas and stupas, indicating thereby the ~_ 


introduction of stones into Varendra when 
such. edifices used to be built in India. 
Whatever uncertainty may cling to the 
age of the first introduction of stones into 
Varendra, there can hardly be any uncer- 
tainty as to the artistic excellence of car- 
vings and sculptures, which characterised 
‘them for-taste and finish, or for design and 





execution. The steps of the 
Mimbar (pulpit) of the great 
Adina appears to have been 
built with stones gathered 
from temples. While these 
steps lay in ruinsfor a long 
time before the recent repairs 
were effected, stone relics ol 
temples were clearly visible 
in the recesses. Only one 
sample out of many is repro- 
duced here from the writer’s 
private collection of photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 

Temple doors and pillars, either lying by 
themselves or utilised in mosques and 
mausoleums give us a fair idea of the huge 
dimensions of the original edifices to which 
they once belonged. No attempt has, 
however, been made as yet to study these 
stones or to gather the stories which they 
unquestionably reveal. 


A stone is a mere stone so long as it lies 
untouched by man in its native hillside 
As soon as it is severed and utilised by man. 
it comes to possess a story of its re-birth,— 
a story more or less fascinating according 
to the distance it travels, the purposes 1t 1: 
made to serve, the decorations with whict 
itis embellished. It is then that we car 
no longer pass it by asa mere stone. We 
begin to see in it not only the hand of man 
but his whole history of developments,— 
temporal and spiritual. 

Before we can gather all this from the 
stones of Varendra, a systematic research o 
the relics in all parts of the country shoulc 
be carried on with the zeal with which 1 
has been so well begun. 


A. K. MAITRA 


SHIPS AND BOATS IN OLD INDIAN ART 


I. 

N some of the minor Indian temples there 
are also to be met with representations 

of ships and boats. Thus in Bhuban- 
eshwar there is an old temple on the west 
side of the holy tank of Vindusarobara 
which is called Vaztal Deul after the peéu- 
liar form of its roof resembling a ship 


capsized, for the word ‘vai? denotes a ship 
The roof is more in the style of som 
of the Dravidian temples of Souther 
India, notably the yaths of Mahavellipor 
than of Orissan Architecture. An illustratio: 
of this temple is given by Srijut Aksha 
Kumar Maitra, the well-known historia 
in the Modern Review for March, 1910, whic 
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it 18 not necessary to reproduce that here 
again. Again, some old temples in the 
district of Burdwan furnish us with similar 
representations of ships and boats. One 
such appears in an old dilapidated temple 
inmy native village, Amadpur, 21 miles 
from the E. I. R. Station, Memari. The 
sculpture represents two vessels passing 
each other which are exactly similar in size 
and form. There is one cabin in each with 
its roof of the favourite capsized boat pattern. 

Besides the representations of ships and 
boats in Indian sculpture and. painting, 
there area few interesting representations 
insome old Indian coins which point un- 
mistakeably to the development of Indian 
shipping and naval activity. There has 
been a remarkable find of some Andhra 
coins'in the east coast belonging to the 
second and third century a. D. on which 
is to Be detected the device of a two masted 


ship, “evidently of large size.” With regard. 


to the meaning of the device Mr. Vincent 
Smith has thus remarked: “Some pieces 
having the figure of a ship suggest the 
inference that Yajna Sri’s (184-213 a. D.) 
power was not confined to the land,’ 
Again: “The ship coins perhaps struck by 
Yajna Sri, testify to the existence of a sea- 
borne trade on the Coromandel Coast in the 
Ist century of the Christian era.”f This 
inference is, of course, amply supported 
by what we know of the history of the 
Andhras in whose times, according to R. 
Sewell, “There was trade both -by sea and 
over land with Western Asia, Greece, 
Rome and Egypt as well as China and the 
East.” $ l 

In his South Indian Buddhist Antiquaties||, 
Alexander Rea gives illustrations and des- 

* Early History of India, p. 202. 

t Z. D. M. G., p. 613, On Andhra Coinage. 

$ Imperial Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. IT, p. 825. 


l Archeological Survey of India, New I 
Series, XV, p. 20. y of India w Imperial 
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cription of three of these Ship-coins of the 
Andhras. They are all of lead, weighing 
respectively ror grains, 65 grains and 29 
grains. The obverse of the first shows’ a 
ship resembling the Indian dhoni, with bow 
to the right. The vessel is pointed in 
vertical Section at each end. On the point 
of the stem is a round ball. The rudder 
in the shape of a post with spoon on end 
projects below. The deck is straight, and 
on it are two round objects from which 
rise two masts, each with a cross tree at 
the top. Traces of rigging can be faintly 
seen. The obverse of the second shows.a 
ship to the right. The device resembles 
that of the- first, but the features are not 
quite distinct. The deck in the specimen 
is curved. The obverse of the third repre- 
sents a device similar to the preceding, 
showing even more distinctly than the 
first. The rigging ‘is crossed between the 
masts. On the right of the vessel appear 
three balls and under the side are two ' 
spoon-shaped oars. No. 45 in the plate of 
Sir Walter Elliots Coins of Southern India 
i$ also a coin of lead with a two-masted 
ship on the obverse. l 

Besides these Andhra coins there have 
been found out some Kurumbar or Pallava 
coins on the Coromendal Coast,’ on the 
reverse of which there is a figure’ of a ‘two- 
masted ship like the modern coasting vessel ` 
or d’honi, steered by means of oars from the 
stem.’ The Kurumbars were a. pastoral 
tribe living in associated communities and | 
inhabiting for some hundred. years before . ` 
the 7th century “the country from the base 


of the table-land to the Palar and Pennar 5 
_river.....; They are stated 


to have been 

engaged in trade, and to have owned ships 

and carried on a considerable commerce by 
27.4% 

sea.’ | 


* Sir Walter Elliot in the Numismata Ortentalia, 


` Vol. ILI, Part II, (Coins of Southern India), page -35- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The excellent reproductions from the rare 
‘Indian ship coins | owe to the courtesy of 
my two. gifted cousins, Sj. Ordhendra Kumar 


Ganguly, solicitor, High Court and a well-.- 
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known artist of the ‘new school,’ and his 
younger brother, Sj. Oleendra Kumar 
Ganguly, also an artist of great promise. 

Rapyua Kumup MOooKERJEE. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


To 


Tue Epiror, ‘‘MopDERN REVIEW”’. 
SIR, 


Would you please allow me to say something about 
your note signed S in the Modern Review for June, 
p- 613, and headed “Man Mandir at Jaipur”. 

(1) The Jaipur Observatory is neither called Man 
Mandir. nor has it “been erected by the noble Raja 
Mansingh.” The credit of having erected this the 
most important and complete of the five observatories 
at Delhi, Muttra, Benares, Jaipur and Ujjain belong 
to the astronomer-prince, Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh 
II who founded the city of Jaipur. His observatory 
at Benares happens to be situated in Man Mandir, 
a temple and a palace combined, erected by his 
ancestor, Maharaja Mansingh, and conspicuous by 
its long and steep flight of steps on the river side, not 
far‘ from Bengalitola.. Sawai Jaisingh’s observatory 
in Man Mandir came to be called Man Mandir by 
sya wpachara, which is sometimes bolstered -up 
by the false etymology of Pandits who derive man 
from the root ma=to measure instead of taking it 
to be a proper noun which it is undoubtedly here. 
Hence the not very uncommon mistake of the writer. 

(2). The present Maharaja of Jaipur, whose great 
interest in the glories of his ancestors and in the spread 
of culture among: his people is equalled only by his 
liberality, has completely restored the greatest of the 
observatories, thé one at Jaipur; the second, that in 
Katra Jaisngh Sawai at Delhi has lately been com- 
pletely repaired on the same lines as were laid by the 
restorers of the observatory at the capital in 1902. 
The ‘requisite funds have just been sanctioned for 
the restoration of the observatory at the Man Mandir 
in Benares. Of the other two, the observatory at 
Ujjain is quite in ruins, one of the tottering instruments 
having been seen in use as a temple for Siva by Dr. 
Hunter as early as the first half of the 19th century 
and the other at Muttra was, according to Growse, 
demolished by a Government contractor and the ruins 
carted away. 

_ Those who take an intérest in’ the achievements of 
Sawai Jaisingh in the realm of astronomy, which are 
practically: the high-water-marks of efficiency of 
pre-telescopic astronomy, are referred to the following 
literature on the subject— ` 

Samrat Siddhanta and Yantra raja Karika (Sanskrit 

Mss. Jaipur Public Library and Benares Queen’s 

. College Library’. 

Zeech Mohammed Shahi (Persian MS. Alwar State 

Library). 
A description of the instruments at Benares in 


English by the late Pandit Bapi Deva SAstrf, 


Mahamahopdadhyaya, C.1.£. 


An article by Dr. Hunter in Asiatic Researches, — 


Vol. V. 


By far the best and the most comprehensive book 
on the subject ‘dealing chiefly with the Jaipur instru- 
ments is one entitled, “The Jaipur Observatory and 
its Builder, by Lieut. A. H. Gariette, R. E., assisted 
by Pundit Chandradhar Gubri. Pioneer Press, Allaha- 
bad, rgo2.’’ Copies of which can be had from the 
Superintending Engineer Office, Jaipur, for payment. 

(4) The name of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Jaipur State, is Sanjiban Gangopadhyaya, ° not 
Sanjibchandra. — 

(5) The Almanac Reform Scheme of the Maha- 
mandal was on paper only and nothing came out of 
it as out of half a dozen other pompous. schemes 
fathered by that grand, slow moving body. Far more 
useful and successful.—as far as they went—were the 
sittings of Astronomer’s Conference held at Bombay 
during Christmas, 1904, presided over by His Holiness 
the Sankaracharya and His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. The Secretaries advertised a prize of 
Rs. 5000 for a new Karana grantha, and as far 
as I know, matters have not progressed beyond that. 


Hearing the other side. 


In the June number of the Modern Review the 
article entitled: “4 page from Modern Spain” is 
well-introduced as rather “some ugly dream than a 
sad reality’. That the writer in the New Age has 
indulged in a day-dream or perljaps drawn from 
a ‘penny dreadful’? seems manifest. Likely Mr. 
Sudhindra Bose would class the production among 
the 3d kind of American journalism, the muck-raker. 

1. There reigns a chaotic confusion in the writer’s 
mind about the Spanish Guardia Civile, the Jesuits, 
the gaol-keepers and the detective police: 4 institutions 
that are blended here for the first time. 

2. The New Age should know that the Inquisition 
much more terrible in Protestant imaginations than in 
reality, is medieval, has never been in the hands of the 
Jesuits and has been abolished long ago both in Spain 
and Portugal. : 

3. At present no civilised nation allows torture 


‘at any Stage of the criminal procedure. 


4. The whole ‘‘story’’ is so vague, anonymous and 
fanciful as to leave the reader perfectly sceptic about 
it. For all these enormities not a shadow of proof 
is given. Yet by an elementary principle of Jaw “none 
are wicked until it is proved.” _ 

Behind the dream, besides, there is the sad reality. 
“Things are not what they seem” and I would once 
for.all beg the readers of the M. R. whenever they 
are before sensational literature not to hurry, but 
to “hear the other side’. They should also try to 
know, once for all, the character of those who habitual- 
ly write against the Jesuits and the Catholic Church. 

They will find help, I hope, in the following extract 
one of the many that appeared in the Catholic papers 
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even of India such: as the Catholic Herald of Calcutta 
and the Examiner of Bombay. It is written by a 
‘man in a position to judge and in’the light of after- 
events. Í 

“The one topic of the week is the execution of the 
Spanish professor of anarchy, Francesco Ferrer. To 
us -Frenchmen it ought to be of very secondary 
concern. But 
conversation, the only topic of newspaper articles. 
It is the pretext of manifestations which pretty well 
everywhere turn into riots. In a few days, when the 
public bodies will resume their work, it will be the 
unending subject of passionate discussions. 

“Why all this agitation about a minor event in the 
internal politics of a neighbouring country? There 
is but one answer: international Freemasonry wills 
it so, and in the whole world, following the attitude 
of the papers in the matter, it would be possible to 
disgover those who are enslaved by the sect, those who 
have only some connection with it, and those who are 
independent. It is sad to have to state that the latter 
class is by far the smallest, not only in France, but 
in Germany and England as well. The crowd 
follows the newspapers, it follows them without 
enthusiasm, and, at least in Paris, a certain current 
of resistance was marked from the beginning. and 
grew day by day. Popular instinct does not under- 
stand what interest it can have in that excitement 
about a foreigner after all pretty much unknown 
But by far too numerous yet are those who blindly 
obey the word of command from the Lodges and 
deplore the “crime” committed by the Spanish Justice 
and Government. 

“As usual, the leaders cleverly shift the question. 
No one mentions orediscusses the abominable theories 
propounded by Ferrer. No one recalls ‘the fact that 
when a bomb was thrown in Madrid on the King’s 
passage, the day of his marriage, Ferrer was acquitted 
only fer want of material proofs of his guilt, which 
was evident for every one. The great arguments of 
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- ENGLISH. 


The Influence of the Age on the Writer; by E 
Ghosal, M. A., Ahmedabad ; Price annas 4. 


' This is a lecture on the literary history of England. 
Itäs nicely- printed and contains a brief resume of 
the subject, illustrated by extracts from well-known 
English critics. The pamphlet is likely to be of some 
use to students taking their first lessons in the history 
of English literature. 


A Survey of Indian Modern Handlooms: by Fagan- 
nath Sahaya, T. E., late of the Higher Technical 
Institute, Tokio. f 


This is a very useful publication. It points out the 
defects of all the existing handlooms, and suggests 
where and how’ improvements may be introduced, 
The writer has a thorough grasp of the subject he deals 


in reality, it is the subject of all ` 
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the leaders are—the procedure against Ferrer was 
semi-secret; therefore he could not defend himself; 
the crimes he has comniitted are purely of the moral 
order, and the proof. is not forthcoming’ that he 
himself has taken an active part in the Barcelona 
insurrection, i 


“These two statements are false. The procedure 
followed in Ferrer’s case is the regular one before 


military justice at the time of martial law, and he was . 


confronted with all the witnesses, As for his share 
in the Barcelona riots, it has been proved clearly by 
numerous witnesses—officers, soldiers, working men, 
and the republican mayor of one of the suburbs. Let 
us even admit that Ferrer did not with ħis own hand 
set fire to any buildings or murder any soldier, does. 
it follow that in strict justice it is not lawful to condemn 
for abetment of murder one who, for many years has 
devoted himself to organise the insurrection, to render 
it inevitable and sanguinary ? 

“Useless to insist. It is a question of common sense 
and the readers of the Catholic Herald, beyond doubt, 
as well as all Frenchmen that reflect, are of my 
opinion. But there are who do not reflect. 


“The acts of Ferrer’s champions show the value of 
his cause and the end they had in view. It is Freema- 
sonry that leads the movement with the object of 
realising. against Catholic Spain, by using Ferrer’s 
name, the same scheme which the Dreyfus affair has 
enabled them to carry out against the Catholics of 
France. And if in France, much more for instance 
than in Italy, the manifestations in favour of Ferrer 
have presented a character of exceptional gravity, it 
is because Freemasonry deems this a good opportunity 
to aim new blows at the Catholics. I have shown. 
you, I believe, that the approach of the general elections 


obliges them to renew the religious war to prevent. 


public opinion from condemning the parliamentary 
ineptitude of their friends.” A 
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with, and intends to bring out a loom himself, suitable 
for weaving coarse towels, lamp wicks and the like. 
The booklet should'be in the hands of everyone in- 


` terested in the subject. . | 
‘Repetition of Algebraical Formule; by S. Sukul. 


S. Ci Auddy & Co., 58 Willington Street, Calcutta ; 

Price 0-5-9. 

This is a nicely printed text book for beginners. Why 
algebraical formulas are used, and how they save 
time and labour, will be clearly grasped by the student 
who makes an intelligent use of the explanatory notes 
with which the exercise are prefixed. 


` The Indian Association, Calcutta. 


The subject of the Association, so far as it can be 
gleaned from the prospectus now before us, is “to 
promote the political, intellectual and material develop- 
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> The New Pilgrim's Progress: by 
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ment of the people’’—a worthy object certainly, but 
far too comprehensive in scope and of too ambitious 
a character to give rise to much confidence, The 
names of. the promoters and organisers have not been 
published. . 


Prof. Kama- 
khya Nath Mitra, M. A., B. L., Bankipur ; Price 


WM annas four. 
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This pamphlet, consisting of 51 quarto “pages, is a 
reprint of a lecture delivered by Prof. Mitra on Tolstoy 
the man and the meaning of his life. It has now 
become almost the fashion for every school boy essayist 
to rush into print with his lectures delivered at juvenile 
associations and debating clubs, and the word ‘lecture’ 
thus stands in danger of acquiring somewhat con- 
temptuous significance in the minds of the thoughtful 
people of our country. But we can assure the reading 
public that the one under review is of an entirely 
different character, and will amply repay perusal. 
Though a learned professor, the lecturer commands a 
felicitious pen, and his style is not cumbersome like 
that of some others of his class we know, who seem 
to have been so thoroughly overpowered by the weight 
of their learning that they get choked in giving ex- 
pression toit. The result is that his account of the 
famous Russian novelist, social reformer and edu- 
cationist is eminently readable. Toļstoy’s name is 
not as unfamiliar in India to day as it was a decade 
ago, but he is not, we believe, extensively known and 
studied inthis country, and any exposition of the 
remarkable vicissitudes of his career and of his views 
on lifé and thing is to bé welcomed. In the present 
instance, we are gratified to find that the work has 
been undertaken by thoroughly capable hands, and 
the pamphlet before us gives an admirable summary 
of Yolstoy’s career and interpretation of life. ‘The 
present reviewer does not share Prof. Mitra’s en- 
thusiasm for Tosltey. Peter Latouche in his excellent 
account of “Anarchism has shown that Tolstoy is 
tolerated by the Czar and the Russian autocracy because 
his philosophical “Anarchism” is of the mildest type 
imaginable, leading men towards inaction and coward- 
ly endurance. A well-known modern German critic, 
Max Nordan, has shown up Tolstoy’s pretensions to 
rank even tolerably high as a sociologist and philo- 
sopher. We should do well to remember now and 
then the homely adage that all that glitters is not gold 


-and that everyone haranguing in the verbose, sledge- 


hammer, incoherent style affected by Tolstoy on the 


. meaning of life should not be dignified by that grand 


old name, hallowed by the memory of the Indian 
Rishis, of Buddha, Spinoza, and Kant. We note that 
Prof. Mitra admits that Tolstoy’s denunciations of 
modern civilisation are highly exaggerated, and that 
he has nothing original to teach. Nor can we forget 
his philosophy of marriage which is impracticable and 
would lead to the extinction of mankind in a single 
generation, and one is inevitably reminded in this con- 
nection of the contrast between his practice and his pro- 
fessions which has been so often commented npon. The 
real greatness of Tolstoy lies in his novels,and his practi- 
cal attempts to elevate the Russian peasants also deserve 


some recognition. His novels, as psychological present-- 


ations of some aspects of life in Russia, stand almost 
unrivalled, but even here we must recognise Tolstoy's 
limitations as a literary artist, for like Levigne in 
Anna Karenine, he is almost totally devoid of the 
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saving grace of humour, and some of his descriptions 
are interminably dull and tedious and one cannot help 
remarking that he might have practised brevity with 
greater effect. But when all is said, we recognise that 
the learned lecturer has performed his task with great 
credit and ability and succeeded in revealing to us Tol- 
stoy the man at his best and interpreting his message 
with the sympathy and insight of a genuine admirer. In- 
cidentally, thé learned lecturer’s observations on the - 
unsuitability of University education to develop the 
thinking faculty in us deserve notice. 


The Singularity of Buddhism by F. Wittha Sinha 
with Introduction and Notes by F. L. Woodword, 
M. A., Printed at and obtainable from the “Sinhala 
Samaya'’ Press, Colombo, Ceylon. Pp X + 155. 


It is an excellent compendium of Buddhism mainly 
based on the Pali Canon. But the author has not 
taken sufficient care to make the book an organic 
whole; it produces on the reader an impressio of 
scrappiness. 

As regards the essential points of Buddhism the 
author says—‘There is no virtue nobler than the culti- 
vation of Universal Love, no happiness sweeter than 
mental Tranquility, no truth clearer than the ex- 
istence of Impermanence in every state of aggregation 
(Sankhara}, no religion higher than moral and in- 
tellectual development and no philosophy greater 
than that which teaches the production of immediate 
results visible to self and others. These and several 
other ideals form the quintessence of Buddhism” (Pre- 
face). Inthe body of the book, he gives the leading 
characteristics of the religion in 221 short paragraphs; 
but these paragraphs are too short to make any deep 
impression on the mind. The book is, however, a 
useful publication and will give’ the reader, in a small 
compass, the distinctive features of Buddhism. 

Towards the end of the book the author gives the 
true interpretation of the word “Nibbana”. It is not 
total annihilation as is popularly supposed but is 
something positive that can be seen and has been seen. 
It is eternal, uncaused, perpetual and unchanging. 

The notes given at the end of the book are useful. 

Buddhism isa religion of toleration and the book 
should have been written in the same spirit. But 
unfortunately our author’s remarks are marked with 
a spirit of intorlerance quite unworthy ofa follower 
of Buddha. 

Manes CHANDRA GHOoSH. 


SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


The Sacred Books of the Hinaus. Volume III, Parts 
iti and tu (nos. ro and 11). Chhandogya Upanisad 
translated by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu and pub- 
lished by Babu Sudhindra Nath Vasu at the Panini 
Office, Bahadurginy ; Allahabad. Pp. 175-278 and 
299-374. Annual Subscription :—Inland Rs. 12. 
Foreign £1. Single copy Fe. 1/8. 


In these two issues the third, the fourth and the 
fifth chapters of the Upanisad have been edited, 
annotated, and translated. The translation of Madhva’s 
Bhashya has also been given. 

We once more beg to draw the attention of our 
readers to this excellent series which, when completed 
will be as useful as the Sacred Books of the East edited 
by Max-Muller. This series is indispensable to theo- 
logical students of our country. 
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Bilat-Bhraman: (Travels in England), Part I, by 
Dr. Indu Madhab Mullick, M.A, M. D. The 
Indian Publishing House, 22, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price annas ten. l 


‘To his well-known academice distinctions Dr. 
Mullick is bent upon adding those of an extensive 
- traveller. 
a first-hand knowledge of the celestial Empire, as his 
volume on Travels in ‘China testifies; and now he has 
given us another equally interesting volume on his 
experiences of Western Europe. The book under 
review is only the first part of the work and carries the 
narrative up to the landing at Dover. Dr. Mullick’s 
English experiences are yet to be told, and we shall 
await, the appearance of the second part with con- 
siderable interest. In the present volume he gives 


‘ short accounts of -the things he noticed at Colombo, - 


Aden, Port Said, Marseilles and Paris, and recounts 
his experiences on board the steamship in which he 
sailed from India. Visitors to Europe have not been 
many among our countrymen. ‘Those who do visit 
Europe are mostly students, with little or no practical 
knowledge of the world, and the narratives of their 
experiences, though useful in their way, do not carry 
much weight; some of them revisit the country in 
maturer age, and the ideas and opinions of such 
persons are of course valuable. But what distinguishes 


He is one of ‘the very few Indians who have 
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Dr. Mullick is that he belongs to neither of the classes 
mentioned. He is a scholar possessing varied learning ` 
on a wide range of subjects, and a physician by pro- 
fession ; he has travelled in India and China, but 
mature in age, this is the first time that he has set 
foot on: Western soil, His views are therefore likely 
to be fresher, more truly indigenous and less warped 
by foreign prejudices and predilictions than those of 
the other two classes. “And this is what we actually - 
find in this- book. “His sentences are crisp and effect- 
ive, his observations ,are sound; he feels for his 
country. Dr. Mullick seems to have a poor opinion 
of the physique of the average French soldier, and for 
the matter of that, of all the Latin races of Southern 
Europe and of Tutonic Germany as well. That 
being so, the thought naturally suggests itself, how is 
it that they are among the great powers of the world? . 
We leave the reader to answer this question as best ` 
as-he may, premising only that in intelligence the 
Indians are admittedly inferior to no European nation. 
The mourning statues -of Alsace and Lorraine in the 
gardens of the Presidential palace in Paris recall to 
the author the Partition of Bengal; but we do not 
know what would happen if the Bengalees wanted to 
commemorate ‘the event a la Francaise. The book 
is nicely got up and well-bound, and embellished with 
a few' excellent pictures. 


A. B.C. 





“NOTES 


Indian Student in America. 


In the year 1906, Mr. J, C. Das was prepar- 
ing for his B. A. examination in Calcutta 
when he left for Japan with the second 
batch of students sent by the Calcutta 
Association.” We stayed a little over a 
year in Japan studying the conditions and 
working in various factories. From the be- 
ginning Mr. Das was interested in the busi- 
ness side of industrial enterprises without 
which no business can stand. Not finding 
enough opportunities in Japan he came to 
America and entered the College of Com- 
merce of the University of California. 

In his first year Mr. Das proved his merit 
by securing the first place with 99? marks 
in Accounting. 
college career he has received his B. Sc. 
degree with highest honours in practical 
economics. 

At present Mr. Das is studying the methods 
of administration in the large department 
stores, banks, and other business concerns. 


a 


“Now after a brilliant: 


< 
oa 


His special subject being that of “Business 
Manager.” He is a thorough Accountant and 
is well posted in the lines of banking and 
credit which are the backbone of all-com- 
mercial enterprise in modern times. 


5. G. 


A woman head of añ- Extensive 
School System. 


The orthodox “national” idea of woman 
is to make her devote her entire life to pots > 
and pans and brooms. We let her employ. 
the little liesure that she has in’ histen- 
ing to and retailing the details of petty 
scandals. But in the wide, wide world 
outside of the Peninsula, the services of 
woman are being utilized for the. improve- 
ment of the race. . | l 

The latesť experiment being tried in this 
respect is-to put a woman at the head of 
the extensive municipal school system of - 
Chicago--the second largest metropolis 
in the New World. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young,’ 
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vho is thus honoured, is just past middle 
ige and has distinguished herself as teacher, 
aigh school principal and college professor. 
By nature, she possesses a wonderful fund 
of executive ability and a rare genius for 
evoking the love and loyalty of the children 
as well as their instructors. Mrs. Young 
is paid Rs. 30,000 a year for her work, and 
is the highest salaried woman teacher in 
the world. 

Just how well the female head of Chica- 
go schools understands her wards, and 
just how the city benefits from it, can be 
gathered from a trifling reform instituted 
by her. She has induced the, members of 
her board of education to tear up the brick 
pavements in the school yards and replace 
them with soft cinders. ‘Boys can’t play 
marbles on brick pavements’, says Mrs. 
Young ; and everybody knows boys must 
play marbles, especially during the spring 
and summer months. The point to be noted 
here is this: while the male predecessors 
of the present head of the Chicago schools 
never bothered about so trifling a hardship, 
the mother-heart in Mrs. Young at once 
went out to set aside this difficulty. 

The “Superintendent of Schools”, as she 
is called, has instituted many other reforms, 
which only a woman could think of. As 
a result, the Chicago schools are showing 
touches of refinement and culture that they 
formerly lacked ; and the scholastic sys- 
tem is being shorn of its former brutal 
routine and humanized. 

In India, we, too, need a great deal of such 
humanization of our educational systern. 


Filipinos and Outside Capital. 


Englightened Filipinos are firmly putting 
their foot down on the appropriation of 
large tracts of their land by Americans— 
even fora money consideration. This, they 
think—and with perfect justification— 
might mean the eternal tying of the Philip- 
pines to the apron strings of the United 
States, something which the average Fili- 
pino would regard with horror. 

These sentiments have been strongly 
brought out by the recent purchase of 55,000 
acres of friar land (formerly held by the 
Roman Catholics) by the agents of the 
Havemeyer Sugar Trust, a notorious 
American combine. Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, 
Junior Resident Commissioner of the Phi- 
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lippine Islands in the United States, who be- | 
longs to the Nationalist party in the Philip- 


pine Assembly, denounces this business 
transaction in unequivocal words. Says he : 
“From the outset we have fought against the ac- 


quisition of large areas of land in the Philippine Archi- 


pelago by outside capital, whether corporations or 
private individuals. For this reason I am utterly 
opposed to the sale of friar land in Mindoro to agents 
of the American Sugar Trust. I should oppose such 
a sale to any concern or individual, but more especial- 


ly the great corporation that controls the sugar market 


of the United States. To permit this sale was a plain 
violation ofthe spirit, if not the letter, of the organic 
ie i 

The reason why this stand is taken is 
plainly explained by Mr. Quezon : 

“Certainly, the Filipinos do not want the friar lañds 
sold in large areas. The fear of the Filipinos is that 
the disposition of the friar or other public lands in 
large areas, especially to great corporations with 
powerful connections in this country, will mean that 
the Islands will be for ever tied to the United States. 
It is for this reason that we do not want absolute free 
trade with the United States. Our fear is that it 
would tend to bind the Archipelago more closely to 
the American Government.” ý 

Absentee landlordism is always to be 
deprecated, particularly when the landlords 


are entire strangers. 


Beneficent Bacteria. 


In these days when science has declared a 
relentless war on micro-organisms, it must 
be borne in mind that all bacteria are by no 
means the enemies of man. While à few 
species of microbes are pernicious, many of 
them are actively beneficent. 
would be imposible without some kinds. 
This is easy to comprehend «when it is 
realized that bacteria are nature’s putrefac- 
tive agents. Without their activity in 
reducing to elements the dead animal and 
plant tissue, this earth would soon be unin- 
habitable. 
in the souring of milk and the making of 
cheese ; others in the preparation of leather ; 
and some in the making of vinegar and 
other fermented foods. 

Metchnikoff, the European scientist, gives 
it out as his opinion that the bacteria found 
‘1 lactic acid (sour: milk) prolong life. 
Upon the publication of this statement “sour 
milk drinking” is actually coming to be a 
craze with many western people, and the 
Metchnikoff laboratory, which makes a 
specialté of putting up the preparation 


according to the scientist’s approved formula 


> 


is making considerable money. 
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of child welfare. 
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The Transvaal Indians. 


General Botha has begun his administra- 
tion like a statesman by releasing Dinizulu 


and restoring him his pension. But the 
attitude: of his. government towards the 
x Indians: remains ‘unchanged. They are 


carrying on their campaign as doggedly 


as ever, though large numbers of them aré 
being imprisoned or deported to India. 
moral victory already belongs to them; 
though ‘the victory that would be plain 
ia to all has not yet come.. 


- Mother's. Education, 


The mother is the most loved, the iost 
adored creature in India; and the Indian 


mater, being the embodiment of unselfish- 


ness and devotion, fully deserves this 
adoration. But any one who has bestowed 
a single; thought on the matter knows that 
in this country the Indian mother is woefully 
handicapped because there 1s ro means 
of imparting the scientific knowledge that 
every woman must needs possess in - order 
to discharge her maternal duties. - 

Just now the Norwegian women, who 
recently have been enfranchised, are de- 
manding that the government. shall open 
schools ‘with the sole. purpose of educating 
young women in their duties. as wives and 
mothers. 
together to carry essential scientific know- 
ledge to the mothers and mothers-to-be. 
With this object in view, the “National 
Congress of Mothers” was established some 
time ago, whose organizers are now agita- 


ting that every village, ‘every town,. every , 


city, every county, every school and every 
church :in the United States shall have a 
local branch of this useful institution. 

- Mrs. Schoff, the Chairman of the organiza- 


‘tion this outlines its objects : 
“Recognizing that each. child. has the right to the 


protection and guidance of a wise, loving mother, re- 
cognizing that instinct dées not give wisdom and 
knowledge, that child nurture is a science worthy of 


‘the deepest study, the National Congress of Mothers 


today, with its branches in every State and in many 


lands, embraces mothers who with holiest purpose, are 


raising the standards of motherhood, and are assum- 
ing as never before the God-given duty of mother- 
hood i in its broadest and highest. sense. 

“To meet the needs of mothers, parents’ associations 
were formed for the study öf childhood and the promotion 
To meet the needs of mothers, valu- 
able educational material has been accumulated, and 
tre ‘leading students of childhood have been enlisted 


The 


In America, women are: joining 


. habitual crime. 
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to send out study outlines, glide to all that’ will teis 
parents togive the children strong physical. bodies, 
good mental development and highest. spiritual ideals. 
< “While” working for improvement of childhood’s 
opportunities in school and state and nation, the Coh- 
gress recognizes the home as the most important field 


aiid it desires to have every mother whose children 


are still under her guidance’as a member. Is there 
a place for mother specialists in the greatest of all 
fields, to unité in an international movement to study 
and promoté wiser motherhood? Who would venture 
to put a stumbling block in the path of an organization 
consecrated to such a mission? Who would dare say 
that its work is of such slight importance that it is not 
worthy of a national congress for its special work ? 

Who would offend one of these little ones by impeding 
in any way, the progress of a work of such vital 


_moment and of such high and holy purpose ?” 


If such an institution could be -starfed 
and properly carried on in India, there is no 
doubt but that the country would A 
benefit from it. o 


`The Net result of 41 years of Gaol. 


The case of Annie Connor, a notorious 
habitual criminal, brings to mind the futility 
of the ‘present gaol system. This woman, 


London dispatches say, has been: in prison 


during ‘nearly 41 of ‘the 70 years she 
has lived. She has served r4 penitentiary 
senténces of an average length of three 
years each,’ and she is. yet unreformed. 
The .truth is that were she to serve 14 
more sentences she would < -probably be 
worse morally at the end'of her efghty- 
second ‘year of imprisonment than she is at 
the presént time. Annie Connor: was first 
arrested .when she was’ 14 years old. Her 
parents were respectable people, and the 
offence she had committed, was a piece of 
mere ‘mischief, yet she was forced to 
spend several months in “gaol. Upon her 
release, she~riot only found the doors of her 
own home closed against her, but she’ quick- 
ly discovered that no one with whom she 


had previously associated would have any- 


thing to do with her. , Although she desired 
to be good and lead a virtuous life she 
found it was impossible for her to do so, 
and soon she had drifted into a life of 
If Annie Connor had been 
taken in hand when she was a young. girl, 
and treated humanely by the prison author- 
ities instead of being kicked and cursed ; 

and if society had given hera chance to 
prove her desire to reform when she came 
out of gaol instead of pushing her over the 
brink into the pit of destruction’; pano i her. 
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own people had done everything in their 
power to remodel her character, it is. more 
than likely that she might have been rë- 
formed andthe state would have been 
sparéd the expense and trouble of keeping 
her locked up for 41 years. But men and 
wonien are frail and liable to succumb to 
temptation. Society is full of the spirit of 
vengeance. As a natural result the mis- 
_chiévous person is turned into the offender 
against the “law, and the offender into a 
habitual criminal... '. | 


What. Walking Does. 


Edward Payson Weston was born in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, the United States of 
America, on March 15,1839. Asa child he 
was weak and sickly, but he began pedes- 
trianism in his 18th year, and since then he 
has been in wonderful health. In 31861 
Weston walked to Washington, D.C., from 
Boston, Massachusetts, to attend the inaug- 
uration of President Lincoln, covering’ the 
453 miles in 208 hours. In 1867 he walked 
from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, Illinois, 
a distance of 1,328 miles, in 26 days. In 
October, 1868, he walked roo miles in 22 
hours and rọ minutes. In January and 
February, 1869, he walked through New 
England for a distance of 1,058 miles in 30 
days most of the time in the snow. Two 
years later, in St. Louis, Missouri, he 
walked 200 miles in 41 hours, making two 
of the miles backwards. In 1874, in Newark, 
New Jersey, he walked 500 miles in Indus- 
trial Hallin 5 days, 23 hours and 38 minutes. 


In rg06 he walked from Philadelphia to. 


New York, roo miles, in 23 hours and 54 
minutes. On October 29, 1907, Weston 
started to beat his Portland to Chicago re- 
cord and took 29 hours off of it. Starting 
March 15, 1909, from New York, Weston 
tried to walk to San Francisco in roo days. 
He completed the journey ina little more 
time than’ he had allowed himself. The 
old man was 71 years of age on March sth 
but has completed another walk across the 
continent in 78 walking days, finishing, he 
‘declares, in excellent health. Weston left 
the City Hallat Santamonica, California, 
‘on Febiuary rst, 1910, bearing a letter from 
Mayor George Alexander, of Los Angeles, to 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York. He made 
the 3,500 odd miles in 78 days. The old 
man- declares that he will continue walking 


10 or 12 miles a day as long as‘he lives in 
order to keep in good physical condition: 

A case like that. of Weston’s shows just 
what judicious -exercise, persistently ‘taken _ 
even by a weakling, can accomplish in the~ 
course of a few years. oe 4g 


The Natra and Nangla Dacoity ‘Cases. - 


In spite of a certain theory and vague 
rumours in support of. it, which we had 
heard, we had long hoped that no man | 
belonging to the respectable and literate 
classes in Bengal could really be guilty of 
dacoities. But the result of the Haludbari 
and Nangla Dacoity Cases: has madé ‘it 
certain, as certain ag human certainty in such 
cases can ordinarily go, that some young 
men belonging to respectable families did 
commit robbery ; though from the convic- 
tion of a few such persons, it would be 
absurd to conclude that all recent Bengal. 
dacoities. were of this description. The 
prefixing of the word “political” to these 
robberies may or may not be warranted by 
the facts, but no epithet can make them less 
wicked and cowardly than other dacoities - 
in Bengal. ji 

That the epithet “political” is apt to 
put the police on.the wrong scent is shown 


‘by the result of the Natra Dacoity case 


and the acquitals in some other similar cases. 
It also shows how difficult it is for the 
Indian police to get hold of the real cul- 
prits, the professional dacoits. The hard- 
ship involved in arresting and keeping in 
custody for. months persons against whom. 
no evidence can be brought forward even _ 
after such protracted enquiries, can be 
avoided by exercising more scrupulous care ` 
and a calmer judgment unbiassed by pre- 
conceived theories or other causes, in sifting 
the grounds of suspicion against -persons 
about to be arrested, His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor would do well for the 
sake of the.good name of his administration 
to set on foot a strict enquiry as to why 
such persons are arrested at all. And it 
would be very good if some_honorable't 
members put questions in the Councils of © 
the two Bengals to ascertain how many 
persons have been arrested in the course 
of the last two years on the charge of 
dacoity, how many have been- convicted 
and how many are still detained’ pending 
enquiry, and when were the last class of - 


persons ‘arrested. Special Tribunals were 
constituted with the declared, object of 
securing the speedy trial of criminals of a 
certain class; but if months must pass before ` 
: deciding whether they can be committed 


for trial at all, we do not see the advantage 
of these Tribunals. Besides, the procedure 
adopted gives the police unrestricted power 
practically to punish anybody with several 
months’ imprisonment without trial. This 
should ‘be remedied by the Government. 


' The genesis of Dacoities. 


Ordinarily. dacoitiés are the result of 
economic causes and the knowledge on the 
part of the robbers that the people to be 
robbed are not in a position to defend 
themselves effectively. But now it 1s said 
that there is a political motive at the bottom 
of many recent dacoities in Bengal.’ The 
teachings of the Yugantar school does not 
make! it improbable, though we do not 
know whether the virus is still working. 

It is only defective intellects that can 
think that any political gain can accrue 
from,these dacoities. It is only-men who 
have not read history or misread it that can 
think of doing good to their country by 
robbery. But the idea is not merely foolish 
and ‘insane. It shows utter moral and 
spiritual blindness, too, on the part of those 
who'hold it. No country can be elevated. 
by unrighteous methods. 
other gain, no, not even national indepen- 
dence, is worth having at the sacrifice of 
righteousness. | l 
_ Daring sometimes so dazzles some people 
that they often forget to take note of the 
ethical aspect of bold deeds. But in, the 
case of these robberies, there is not even this 
element of attraction. It is unmitigated 
cowardice to attack unarmed and defence- 
less, people, and -diabolical brutality to 
torture women and old men to make them 
divulge where valuables are kept. Weare 
sorty that there should be any occasion tn 
the circumstances of the country to write 


these things, .of which the truth should be 


obvious to the meanest understanding and 
the most ordinarily sensitive conscience. 


i 
` é 


Universal free education. 


When a few months ago Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Council 
in favour of universal free (elementary) 


NOTES — 
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No political or - 


‘schools, first 


India (an official publication) 
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education, government promised to give the 
matter their best consideration. We do not 
know whether the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have yet made up their minds 


- one way or the other. But should they ever 


decide to give the people free education, we 
are sure there will not be any lack of. funds 
and the funds need not all come from the 
public treasury. If the Governors and other 
high officers be known to be im favour of 
the education of all, that will be-a:sufficient” 
inducement ‘for many rich landholders to 
maintain free schools in their estates... Hin 
addition Government confer titles on the 
promoters of education, schools and colleges 
are sure to multiply very rapidly. For.in- 
stance, there may be a sort of unwritten 
rule that the founders and maintainers of 
free primary schools will get second class 
Kaiser-1-Hind medals, .those of free middle 
class Kaiser-i-Hind -medals, 
those of free high schools, the title of Rai 
Saheb, Rao Saheb or Khan Saheb, those of 
second grade colleges, the title of Khan 
Bahadur, Rai Bahadur -or Rao Bahadur, 
and those of first grade colleges, the title- of 
Nawab or. Raja. The title of Maharaja and 
Knighthood may be bestowed on educa- 
tional beriefactors of a still -higher order. 
Of course, the Government will be entitled 
to ‘stipulate that neither politics nor what 
it calls “dishonest”. Swadeshi will be faught 
in these educational institutions. ; 
Government cannot effect any improve- 


ment in the condition of the people-in any ` 


desired direction, unless education is im- 
parted freely to all up to acertain minimum 
standard. -For instance, Government wishes 
that agriculture should be more up-to-date- 
in all provinces than it is. But it cannot be 
so.until the agricultural classes have be- 
come literate. The Agricultural Journal of 
for April 
contains passages like the following: “But 
the average Chhattisgarhi has not yet 
learned to take full advantage of. these 
better times.,..... Their conservatism is due 
to their isolation and ignorance”. (P. 116). 
“The chief aim of Entomological Assistants. 
working in different parts of India, is to 
bring the methods of dealing with crop. 
pests, within the reach of cultivators. Series 
of efforts made during the last four years, to 
attain this end by means of leaflets and 
lectures, have failed in producing substantial 
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results in this part of Gujarat (Baroda 
territory). . The failure is unquestionably 
due in great part to the literacy of the 
people. 

But the machinery of Government moves. 
slowly and-it may be long before the- 
authorities come to a definite conclusion.one 
way or the other. In the meantime the duty 
of the people is.clear. Our country cannot 
take its proper place in the. ranks of 
the forémost countries of the world, un- 
less and until every man and. woman in. 
India is educated. It may be that so broad 
a proposition will not appeal to-the imagi- 
nation or the active powers of all. Some 
may be interested only in religious uplift, 
some in social reform, some in the moral 
elevation of the people, some in increasing: 
the wealth of the country by developing ‘its 
material resources, some in sanitation, and 
soon. Again, there are others who are not 
accustomed to think of the country or the 
nation as a whole. They are interested in 
the welfare only of their province, or their 
‘religious sect, or their caste or even their 
sub-caste. To each and all, whatsoever 
or whomsoever they may be interested in, 
we say, education is the sene.qua non of 
progress; therefore, educate all in whose 
welfare you are interested. 

To some even to-day when the Mother 
calls all to a higher life, the.selfish and 
craven thought occurs, if all be educated, 


where shall we get men. and. women to © 
serve us, . to minister. to our pleasure, to do. 


the rough work of life? O brother,. O sister, 
if thou thinkest in this way, the higher life 
is not for thee, the beatific vision of the 
ideal India is not for thee. Work is blessed, 
work js the way and the life. 
own servant, if need be. Do thy own rough, 
work. For the idle and the ease‘loving 
there is no salvation. l 

Those who have knowledge, let them 
give knowledge for the education of the 
people, 
give money for the education of the people. 
Those who can work with their hands, 
let them give the labour of their hands for 
the education of the people. 


Mr. Amir Ali’s Bogey. 


Mr. Amir Ali, for understanding the 
meaning and motive of whose public life let 
the. reader read Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 


‘on politics in either country. 


Be thou thy 


Those who have money, let them 
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“India. under Ripon,” -has ‘raised a bogey. 
He says if education be made compulsory. 
in India, there will be trouble ahead. But 
pray—who has proposed to make education. 


compulsory at once? The immediate pro-—~ 


blem is to make education free. Will Mr. 
Amir Ali render any help in this direction? 
Y-e-s; but only when Government has 
decided to give free education. Until then 
one may depend upon Mr. Amir Ali to use 
his education in raising difficulties. In the 
meantime, perhaps it: may not be unne- 
cessary to assurè him that there is no proba- 
bility of Government being compelled to 
impose punitive police.on any village to 
make free education acceptable to its in- 
habitants. We can give this assurance: on 
behalf of the non-Mu8alman. inhabitants 
of. India. Will he take care of his own 
clientele? We could have boldly given the. 
samie assurance for our Moslem brethren, too. 
But Mr. Amir Ali will not allow anybody 
else to speak for them and has often assu- 
red. us that his co-religionists are totally 
different from the Hindus in every respect. 


| Woman’ s Rights and Civic Rights. 


- Recently one of our correspondents raised 
the question of the relation between civic 
rights and the emancipation of woman. 
He -and persons of his way of thinking will 
find the following extract from the Literary 


` Digest of New York interesting :-— 


The emancipation of women and the. vindication of 
their position as partakers in the political life of the 
nation is generally considered a Western, almost an 
Anglo- Saxon, innovation. 
London and suffiragists’in New York,- but | , their 
activities do not seem to have had any marked ‘effect 
They break windows in 
Downing Street and hold assemblies in Madison 
Square, “without affecting the budget, the tariff, the 
Lords, or. the “insurgents.” In ? Persia, however, 
women have shown themselves to be a real power. 
They have become a financial power in the State, says 
the Crotx (Paris), an able and well-edited organ of the 
clerical and ultra-montane party. Thus ‘the editor 
tells us : 


“At Teheran the women have raised the standard of 
Nationalism in protestation against any attempt to 
float a foreign loan. They will have no foreign lenders 
in the Persian budget. The one who appears to bé 
most violently opposed to borrowing money abroad is 
the wife of the Armenian Ephrem, prefect of police at 
Teheran. Mrs. Ephrem has formed a company of 
Persian women whom she ardently addresses and 
compels to take oath that they will oppose by every 
possible means the introduction into Persia of a foreign 
loan.” 


There are suffragettes in _ 


k 
% 


ow 
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Gotpen RAIN, 
By Muhammad Afzal (collection of the writer), 


We learn from the Persian correspondent of the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) that the Persian 
ladies are selling their most valuable jewellery in order 
to fill the public’ purse, and that delegations of young 
women press round the public buildings vowing to 
sacrifice all for the holy cause of patriotism. 


' Night Effects in Indian Pictures. 
Gotpen Rain BY MUHAMMAD ÅFZAL. 
The accompanying ‘picture (Fig. 1) ofa 

group of young girls with fireworks is sign- 
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ed by the artist, Muham- 
med Afzal. The work is 
purely Indian in character, 
and the girls are Hindu. 
The picture represents one 
of those night effects of 
which Indian painters were 
so fond. The sweet serene 
faces and exquisite dresses 
lit up by the ‘Golden Rain 
stand out against the dak 
background of the night, 
which just reveals a group 
of trees beyond the terrace 
on which the girls are stand- 
ing. 

This picture is in my own 
collection. It bears the seal 
of a former collector, 
A’zamu’d-Daula Bahadur, 
dated A. H. 31186 (A. D. 
1777). The reverse of the 
picture bears as usual a 
calligraphic inscription in 
Persian. Such inscriptions 
are usually wholly unrelated 
to the subject of the pic- 
ture with which they are 
associated. To this rule the 
present instance affords an 
interesting exception,, for it 
consists of lines in praise of 
the painter himself, and the 
date of signature therefore 
determines his date, which 
as we should expect, 1s 


seventeenth century. The 
Persian -writing reads as 
follows: 


Gar Arz kunad siphar-i-Ala 
Fazle fizla wa fazle-e-afzal 
Az har malke baja-e-tasbib 
Awaz ayad ke afzal afzal, 


and is signed “Hajji Muham- 
mad al-Husaini (may his 
sins be ` - forgiven) A. H. 106g (A. D: 
1660). 

The English of this exaggerated panegy- 
ric of a truly accomplished painter is as 
follows: 

“If highest Heaven should submit the talents of 
the most talented and the talents of Afzal, 
` From every angel, in place of praise of God, the cry 
would come, ‘Afzal is the most accomplished.’ n% 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Prof, E. G. 
Browne for this translation. 
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GOLDEN RAIN, 


“Chera Gujaratan amal 
Muhammad Afzal’, “the 
picture of a Gujarati 
lady by Muhammad 
Afjal.” 
At the British Museum, 
_in MS. Or. 1372 there 
is a picture (fol. 13a) of 
girls with fireworks on 
a terrace, evidently by 
a pupil of Muhammad 
Afzal. The work is not 
good enough tobe his 
own, but is so like in 
detail as to suggest 
association with him. 
Many other pictures 
of *girls with fire-works 
occur in the picture 
books of the Mughal 
period, in almost every 
collection, but the 
majority are of an 
inferior character ‚and 
do not suggest the work 
of the present painter. 
A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 


Self-government in 
Oriental Countries. 


recent debate in the 
House of Commons on 
Egyptian affairs, Mr. 
Balfour, the late Prime 
Minister, is reported to 
have said :— 

“Tt is not a question of super- 
iority or inferiority but of 
historic fact that Egypt and 
other oriental countries had 
never shown a trace of capacity 
for self-government. Their 
great contributions to history 
were made under absolute 
government, and we exercised 


Ascribed to Muhammad Afzal (collection of Mr. E: B. Hoh: l absolute government for their 


As regards other paintings by the same 
artist, Mr. Havell possesses a picture of 
three girls with fireworks, (fg. 2) standing 
on a terrace with a lake and low hills 
beyond. Although not signed, it is im- 
possible to doubt that. this picture is also 
by Muhammad Afzal. 

A signed picture in the India Office collec- 
tion ( Johnson, Bk. XI, No. 2) is inscribed 


good.” 


Talking it for granted that orientals had 
never in the past shown a trace of capacity 
for self-government, does that prove that 
they can never in their -present or future 
history show such capacity ? Is it true that 
what has not been will never be? Were 
the self-governing nations of Europe aud 
America self-governing from the dawn of 
history? Or why- ask questionss. We find 


Se 


[In the course of a- 


sm 


has 


according 


to Európčans EE the 
Turks, -orientals, were 


Japanese and the 
But they 


not, self-governing in the’ past. 


are self-governing. now. What then’ destroys ` 
the. possibility of the Egyptians and. other, 
orientals. acquiring’ the. capacity, for “self. 


governmen tt 


Mr. Balfour: along. with: other Europeans 
understand. . 
may - 


cannot perhaps imagine’ or 
that. ‘checks - to. absolute. power . 
assume other than. Western.forms in Eastern 
lands: He - seems -to think that unless 


a state is a republic of ‘the Western type. 
-, or.a limited monarchy ‘of the.. 
pattern, it must be an autocracy.. But. there . 


European 


may, be restraints on absolute power which 
are not statutory or ‘constitutional, nor im- 


posed by force by the people on the. monarch ` 
but are either customary or based: on feli- 
‘gious ordinances. 


The ‘restraints 
existed in oriental countries were of ‘the 
latter description and seetn-to have been’ 


l quite as effective as checks of- the Western 


type. No doubt, there were bad Indian 
monarchs who did not care. for custom or 
religious ordinance, but so there were even 
in England, kings like Charlés ‘I. and James 
HIwho did not care for the constitution: ` 
But we can show that im oriental 
countries even western forms’ of self- 
government existed. The-subject, however, 
is too large for a note. We shall, therefore, 


' deal with it next month in the fori otan 
article. 


Among oriental countries, Japan 
and “Turkey are already self-governing, 
Persia can be prevented from being a cons- 
titutional monarchy only by adverse extrane- 
oùs forces,—she has shown ‘that there is in 
her no inherent incapacity for self-rule,— 

China is preparing to have. a-.constitution: 
We shall, therefore, treat of-self- government 
as it 
Afghanistan. l i a > ENN 


‘Increasing import of foreign goods. 


: From the Report on the Maritime Trade 
of Bengal for the ‘official year 1909-10 it 
appears that that year saw a considergble 
increase in the import of foreign goods, The 
following extracts from- the Report will 
show. that Swadeshists: should pay much 
greater attention to, the turning out of 


superior and cheap articles than they have 
- hitherto done. 


_ Though. me figures are, -sill mch below those 
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development of the’ 
increased by 27 per cént. both in quantity and valu 


“which . 


“obtained or obtains ° in India and, 


= 


: in eta oe - ; : i i 4s 


of 1907- -08, thére was some recovery from those oft 


previous year, the. aggregatè . transactions rising by 
per “cerit. This has beei brought about by the sati 
factory, improyement in; the foreign trade, incréas 
of.7 pèr cent. in imports and of 5 per cent; in,- expor! 


.. bringing about a total increase of 6 per cent,’ 


„ “Business was. considerably. better than.in 1908-c 
and improts-of cotton, goods; metals, sugar and treasu 
showed substantial imcreases: machinery, ratlem 
materials and oils. (from abroad) -déclined. .The 
were large exports of grain and pulse, ute manufa: 
tures, tea, opium and, raw -cotton but. there was 


‘ heavy falling off in the case_of saw jute.” 


. Cotton manufactires:—The imports of cotton goo 
during. 1909-10 shbow:an increase in both quantity an 
value; the total value being: 24" 7 per -ċent. better thz 
last yeap”, i, 

-The imports - of- sugar. „passed. the record figures : 
the preceding year: by 6 per cent. in bulk and*g pi 
cent. in value. ~The supplies of vefined sugar showe 
a remarkable increasé from. 186,708 tons to 230,5¢ 


-tons, the value rising, from Rs. 3'66-creres to Rs; 4's 


crores. _ This is “entirely ‘dué to the extraordinat 


-Fava trade whose supplie 


This is ‘largely-a result of the enterprise of the planter 
themselves ; it is reported that a considerable propor 
tion of the: large profits made in, 1908.;was- devoted t 
the improyement of methods -of ‘production. Jay 
moreover: turned out: a bumper crop with the resu 


ba heavy: imports ; continued until late i in, the year. 


- About. four crores worth of.’ more cottor 
a came to India from abroad in 19og-ti 


. than in 1908-9.’ Similarly the values of thi 


increased imports of metals; sugar, liquors 
apparel, tobacco, toys, soap, and ‘jewellers 
were .in round ‘numbers 32-lakhs, 41 lakhs 
3 lakhs, t lakh, 8 takhs,. r lakheand 6i 
thousand, 1 lakh: and .2 lakhs of ae 
fespectively. 


In the export line ‘there are. “some en 
couraging facts. For ‘instance. we are tolc 
that im cotton.twist. and yarn. “Owing; te 
the increased demand from China, export: 


‘improved in: quantity by’ Ae: okie ‘in value 


by 54 percent”: . -> 

_ The export'of certain raw ‘materials i insteac 
of the manufactured articles made fróm them 
should never be'.looked upon withfavow 
by. the country. producing these. materials, 


For’ instance, regarding lac we are told: 


“This product has again broken the - record 
in respect’ to the quantity. exported, the 
increase being.so percent.” .Of the export 
of- vegetable - oilseeds, we are.told : “Seeds 


rose in quantity and value by 47. and ` p 


percent., respectively.” 


Education in India. and Cna 
The following. extract from the Statis 
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ives some idea of what is spent on educa- 
ion in. India dnd England. 


The population of British India, that is, of the India 
hich the Governer-General directly administers, 
nounted at the time of the last census to 232,072,832. 
he population of England and- Wales at the same 
me ammounted to 35,348,780. -If the reader will turn 
ithe Civil. Service.estimates for 1910-11 he will see 
iät the Board of Education asks altogether for a sum 

* £14,064,677. It will be recollected that this does 

ot include all the expenditure on education; for ex- 
mple, it does not include the incomes derived from 


1e properties belonging to Oxford and Cambridge, - 


or from-those belonging to other educational. institu- 
ons, nor even fees. Leaving ‘that out of account, 
owever for the moment, we would ask our readers to 
ote’ that for a population of 35,348780 in England 
nd Wales the parE by the Board of Edücation 
mounts to £14,064,677,; while in India we have imme- 
iately subject to the administration of the Viceroy a 
opulation of 232,072,832, and for this vast population 
1 the year 1907-8 the sum expended upon education 
mounted to only £4018764. Thus while the popu- 
ation of England and Wales isin proportion to the 
\opulation of British India, only 15°2 per cent, the ex- 
enditure of thé Board of Education alone upon ed- 


cation is 349°9 per cent. that of the whole India. 


xpenditure. In other words the expenditure of the 
3oard of Edtication alone leaving out of account that 
; to say endowments, fees and so on, is 7s. IT 49d. 
ier head of the population, while in India the entire 
jovernmental expenditure upon education is little 


nore than four pence per head of the population. Or 


o put it differently, the expenditure per head is in 
tngland 22% times more than in India. Of course, we 
ave to bear in mind. the extreme smallness of salaries 

n India, and that consequently, except in the case of 
Suropean officials, ‘money goes very much further in 
ndia thartin England, Still the disparity of expen- 
liture to population is sufficiently” glaring to require 
ro further words. 


Regarding the beneficial effects of educa- 
tion the Statist says :— 


We have, then, in the example of Prussia and Japan 
imple proo that in an incredibly short space of time 
he whole character of a people can be changed. 
Chey can, be raised to a height of greatness that they 
hemselves never previously dreamed of, and they can 
ncrease in prosperity ina. manner that nobody would 
jave believed possible had it not been accomplished 
»efore our very eyes. 


We, therefore, urge all lovers of India 


to do all they can to promote education 
among the people. 


The Japanese are not Asiatics! 


We are indebted to Indian Opinion for 
the paragraph printed below. | 


‘An interesting point was raised (says the Transvaal 
Leader) as to the meaning of the term “Asiatic” when 
a Japanese student 
charged at Bulawayo last week, first with being in 
possession of a fire arm, to wit a shot gun, without 


_ spreading, but he added, 


named H. Matsudaira, was. 


having thé necessary permit therefor,* 
with having brought such firearm into Rhodesia 
without paying Customs dues. The Magistrate dis- 
charged him-on the first count and expressed’ surprise 
that the charge had been brought. The Act of 1879, 
under which the charge had, been? brought, prohibits 
natives or Asiatics i in Rhodesia from carrying firearms, 
and “ Asiatics’’ are defined as follows: ‘ Asiatics 
shall mean and include all Chinese, Indians, and 
Malayas or their descendants.” The Magistrate held 
that the Japanese not being specially mentioned must 
be held to be exempted from the operation of the Act. 
On the second count he imposed a fine of fos. 

‘The implied meaning of all this is that 
those who are strong are not Asiatics, only 
those are Asiatics who are weak. 


The Idea of Nationality Indian i in 
origin, 


Sir Herbert Risley made a speech on 
India at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Asiatic Society held in London in May last. 
‘Quoting Sir Henry Maine. he said: that the 
idea of nationality was first derived from 
India; it travelled westwards; now it is 
‘travelling back to the East growing and 
without the root 
of experience. Anglo-Indians had hitherto 
denied that we ever had any idea of 
nationality. So ‘this admission means 
something. «As for “the root of experience,” 
it can grow only by our becoming a fully 
‘developed nation. May Sir Herbert Risley 
and his compatriots be expected to help 
in the process? - 


and secondly, 


The Exodus based on Astronomy ? 


In his recent defence of the exodus to 
the hills, Sir- George Clarke lays claim not 
only to statesmanship but to a poetic tem- 
perament as‘ well. We hope His Excel- 
lency will erelong show that he possesses a 
sense of humour as well. 

His defence amounts to this that the 
exodus enables high officials to. work better 


and to-shake off bureacratic tendencies by ` 


communion with Nature in the fine forms of 
mountain and valley and forest exhibited 
in the hills: As the highest officers of the 
Government spend four months in the plains 
and eight on the hills, we find by simple 
rule of three that it takes twicé as much 
time toshake off bureaucratic tendencies as 
to contract them. Therefore we cannot 
pray the Government to stay in the plains 
even a week longer than they do. For if 
the period spenen in the plains were, for 


ia p 
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instanċe, four months and one week, 
the time required to shake off bure- 
aucratic tendencies would then be eight 
months and two weeks, But then the 
aggregate of the two’ periods would 
be twelve months and three, weeks. 
Unfortunately, however, the year ‘consists, 
only of twelve months. Where, then, 
should we get the extra three weeks? The 
laws of astronomy are inexorable. The 
earth cannot be made to take even a week 
more than 12 months to move round the 
sun. Therefore we think that perhaps 
the: exodus’ is based on thé irrefragable 
facts of astronomy, and it is useless for 
either Indians or non-official Anglo- 
Indians to agitate against it. No agitation 
on our part can make the movement of 
the earth slower. 

But there can bea change for the better. 
As prevention is better than cure, it is best 
for high officers not to contract bureaucratic 
tendencies at all by staying in the plains 
even for asingle day. They should be on 
the hills throughout the year. Should any 
logically-minded 
must, when coming from England for. the 
first time, journey to the hills through the 
plains and contract bureaucratic tendencies 
therefrom, we would propose that they 
should govern from England, as the - Secre- 
tary of State does. But if it be objected 
that the Magistrates, Judges, Commissioners, 


and other European officers are exposed 


to bureaucratic tendencies ‘in the. plains 
throughout the year, we dare not propose 
that they, too, should govern from England. 
For that would be logic run mad. 


Bengal Colleges. 


Certain subjects and combinations of 
subjects can be taught only in the Presi- 
dency College, and in several subjects the 
choice of colleges left to students is very 
limited. But the accommodation in these 
colleges is not sufficiently large. Hence 
many meritorious students who have passed 
in the first division find themselves shut out 
from the Presidency and one or two other 
colleges. Should they not be able to pursue 


reader argue that they. 
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mean, for hini? We appeal to all our ri 


men to come to the rescue of our colle; 
and by contributing largely to their fun 
enable them to teach more students, me 
subjects, and more efficiently. 


‘The Birthday Honours List. 


He who pays the piper calls the tun 
The pipers are paid in cash or. honours: 
both. From the particular pipers chos 
for payment one can clearly understa 
what the favourite Government tunes a 
Those who expect titles and decoratic 
ought to study the Honours lists careful 
with a view to discovering the tunes. 


o 
The sedition circular, 


We are afraid the sedition circular m 
give rise to the impression that Engl) 
officials and their wives are going to. 
madé sociable and civil by order of Gove 
ment. We hope, however, that the Engl 
officials will carry on.théir social intercou 
and their political discussions with Indiz 
as prescribed in the circular, with such ti 
that people may not suspect that an eff 


is being made to pump out their secre 


+ 


their studies in the subjects for which they . 


have a n aptitude what a deplorable 
„thing it would be! Should a single student 
‘who is eager for knowledge be not able to pro- 


secute his studies, what a tragedy it would 


‘be very tactful and not 


For these discussions must ‘necessarily 
carried. on ata disadvantage; the offici 
having the power to punish obnoxk 
opinions, and the non-official Indians o 
the power to protest their loyalty. A 
such suspicion, therefore, will create 
further difficulty. Hence the officials shoi 
. overinquisiti 
Then alone can the object of the circu 
be gained. ` 


Frontier Raids. 


The frontier raiders have consisten 
victimised only Hindus. “The Tribu 
has, however, published a letter from í 
Mohamed Akram, a Sub-overseer, who, v 
kidnapped by the raiders sometime ago, é 
has since been kept in chains pending 
payment of ransom. We are sorry for 
fate of the poor man, but also glad that 
raiders have begun to bestow their fayo 
impartially, But it is only a slight beg 
ning. If they could only be prevailed uy 


“to carry off more Musalmans, it would 


a good thing for the Frontier Provir 
For then the Musalmans, who are in 
majority, would make common cause w 
the Hindus, and the raiders would in 


+, . . . 
r 
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creasingly difficult to follow, their nefas 


ous. profession. 


Aa - Girl Gdicies 


— the 412.candidates who have this 
examination of | 


passed the B. A. 
e >" Catontta, University, only 6 are’ girls. 


his means a :percentage of. r's girls. It 


ows that female education is 
oefully -backward condition. 


in an 


rahmos, two Bengali. Christians, and 
ie.a Jewess. Of.course, again the cry 
ill be ‘raised in reply—‘*We don’t want 


estesn education, we don’t want University | 


fucation, for our girls.” -But pray give 
iem the education that you do want to 
ive them. Do not merely ae ‘in 
astructive and carping criticism.. 


A munificent patron of letters. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
at Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi. 
ahadur of Cossinibazar has promised to 
ontribute the princely sum. of ten thousand. 
ipees towards the cost of ‘publishing that 
aluable work, “Indian Medicinal Plants,” 


y Lieutenant-Colonel K. R. Kirtikar and- 


lajor B.. D. Basu, The donation i 48. worthy 
f a = Maharaja. mae oa 


` Ford Mirto on ithe’ 'Boyèott. 


Jr; is said that Lord ` Minto- granted an 
aterview to the special correspondent | of the 
“imes Democrat, : an American ‘paper. In 
he account of: the interview Puei hied in in 


hat paper, occurs the following passage :-~ 
The conversation here turned to the industrial” con- 
tions of Hindustan and their:future. The Viceroy 
voke in highest terms -of.the ability of-his subjects 


ying that. thé labour was intelligent ‘ahd quick to . 


arn the handing of machinery. He thought Indians 


ould bé benefited by a ‘protective tariff and that if it - 


juld have the proper protection it might soon be 
ianufactiring not only for the markets o China and 
ie Far East but for the world. 

His Excellency referred to the Swadeshi movemen 
ie watch cry of. which is.“India for the Indians,” and 
hich advocates the boycotting ofall goods not made 
y native labour. _The-Viceroy said he was surprised 


iat.the Swadeshi agitators had not made the protec- - 


ve tariff their watch cry instead of the boycott and 


iat protection would have: seemed a natural demand, | 


asked him-whether such-a tariff could- be. instituted. 
[e replied he thought Great Britain would not allow 
on .account’ of the „objections of Manchester and 
irmingham 
arket., R 


His Excellency’s own ‘words show: why 


We must: 
member, too; that three of the'girls are“ 


= VIL 
` ment will be pleased.to introduce. Legislation: with a 


which ‘sell’ $0 ve to .the ‘Indian’ 
with English.’ 


“the swadeshi agitators” 
boycott their watch cry instead of thé pro- 
tective tariff. He himself says that Great 
Hritain:.would not allow protection to 
Indian industries on. account-of the -oppo- 


sition of Manchester and Birmingham. The. 


alternative, therefore, was the boycott, 
which is, no doubt, a word of evil omen and 
unpleasant associations to Englishmen, but 
which to us means simply a popular, non= 
official protective tariff. His Excellency 
perhaps forgets that Indian politicians -have 


' often raised the cry for protection from the 


platform and i in the press, though without 
gic E 


- The Madras Provincial Social - 
Conference. 


‘The Madras Provincial Social Conference 
at Kurnool was a very successful affair. 
Among the resolutions:passed, which were 
all very important, we find three eonny of 
special. mention. - 


IV. That this Conference impresses on ‘the people 


. the necessity of encouraging post- -puberty marriages 
of girls;. and ‘of prohibitin 


the consummation of 
marriages to at least 16 in the case of those who are 
married earlier, and urges the: raising of the age ‘of 
marriage to at least. twenty for young men. © ~ 

That this Conference begs that the Govern- 


view, to place beyond doubt the legality of marriages 
between one‘caste and another. 
IX. That- this Conférence is of opiñion that ‘the. 


indentured system of labour is highly objectionable on 


moral and social grounds, and -that measures, should 


_be- adopted to make known the evils of that system in 


all Districts among’ the people, and especially in those 


Districts from which such labourers are recruited, 


A Justification. of excessive Mosteni- 
representation. 


Sir Harry’ Johnston, in his article in ihe 
Quarterly Review on “The Rise of the 
Native,” -seeks- to justify the dispropor- 
tronately large representation given to the 


Musalmans ‘in the aguas Councils: in 


the following way::— 


“But although the- Bluebook from which some of 


this information- is quoted does not say so, we, have 


-reason to believe that, as regards education in -the 
writé and ` 
‘Keep Accouints—the proportion is very much higher 
amongst ‘the Mahommedan Community in India than 


vernacular—that isto say, ability to read, 


it is amongst the Hindus: . Amongst the. adult males: of 


-the 55,000,000 Mahommedans, something like 75 per 


cent. -cani read and write in Hindustani or kindred 
languages, and probably 40 per cent. are acquainted 


have Hade the ` 


Qn the other-hand, education amongst - 
the 162,000; 000 ‘Hindus i is not nearly ‘so far advanced ; 


aÀ 
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rhaps only 20 per cent. of the adult fides can read 
d write, inthe vernacular, and 3 per cent..are ac- 
tainted with: ‘English. “—{P. r46, Fanuary number). 
We really admire Sir’ Harry’s extensive 
inorance, or, perhaps one ought to say, his 
reat inventive powers. The real truth 
Rout Hindu and Musalman literacy is this. 
Among the Hindus -ab:lity to read and 
‘rite is slightly less widespread than among ` 
ve Sikhs,’ but more so by 51 per i cent. than 
is amongst. the Muhammadans;...”. (P. 
61, Census of India, 1901,. Volume 3 “Thé 
umber in -ten thousand males who know 
nglish is: among Hindus 64,.and among 
lusalmans 32. (P. 167, ibid). Among Hindu 
ales g4 per thousand are literate, and 
mong: Musalman males 60 per thousand 
re literate, (P. 178, zbid). Lest it should 
e said that literacy is higher among adult 
fusalman males we append the following 
gures.. Among Musalman males between 


ne ages of 15 and 20, 84 per milleare literate, . 


om 20 and upwards, 89 are literate. The 
orresponding figures for the Hindus are- 
27 and 13r respectively. (P. 177, bid). 

It is avery weak cause that requirés the 
ivention of falsehoods to support it.’ 


History of England and 
Punjab Schools. 


“We confess,” says the Khalsa Advocate, 
‘we have been startled to learn that the 
{istory -of England has been expunged from 
he course of reading for the matriculation 
xamination, of 1912......If we remember 
right. the impending decision of the Punjab. 
Jniversity was disapproved of by’ the 
Jepartmental Educational Conference held 
n April laśt.. 

The study of history = been considered 
inimportant in the Indian universities since 
he Curzon regime. . The mind cannot pro- , 
erly develope unless it is brought 
contact with the current of life, events and 
‘hought which flows and has been flowing 
since the immemorial past in, the world 
ibroad. This contact is possible only by 
ravel and the study of history, ` The Hindu 
eligious ordinances against travelling ‘in 
oreign countries across the ocean, the politi- 
"al measures which prevent Indians from 
siting, or sojourning or settling in the coun- 
‘rres or colonies of white men, and the uni-- 
versity regulations which at.all stages either 
prevent or discourage or make Spode! the 


` matriculate .and 


- study of these subjects. 
“will 


well illustrated books.on these subjects for 
“home reading will do great good to the 


inte - 
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dudy of history Ganaa of such a Ta 
and progressive country as England) are of 
a piece, and equally ‘harmful, though they 


-may not be all inspired by the same motives. 
' The new rules regarding the study. of law 
in the London Inns of :Court and thein- 


creasing reluctance of British ‘Universities 
to admit [ndian students are working i in the 
same direction. 


Hu and Geography in a the:- 
Vernaculars. 


In Bena it is possible for a student to 
to obtain the highest 
University degrees: without knowing any- 
history or. geography. Possibly this is the 
case in some other provinces, too. Buta 
man who -knows neither, might ‘as well 
have been born before the deluge. -He is 
unfit for civilised society. Good books of 
history and geography in the vernaculars. 
were a desideratum even whem the Univer- 
sities gave greater encouragement to the 
But now they: are 

Publishers who 
bring` out attractively written and 


indispensably necessary. 


people. If the venture does not promise 
to be remunerative, generous patrons of 
learning ought to help authors to bring out 
such books. | i 


a ~ Indians in Canada. 


We quote below a few passages from a- 
petition which the Indians in Canada - have 


submitted to-the authorities ; ; Ma ` 


We are’ earning our livelihood: as merchants and 
labourers, holding, extensive real property. ; 

The Dominion Immigration Laws and their inter- 
pretations prattically debar our relatives and country- 


‘men from landing in the Dominion of Canada. 


Notwithstanding that we are prepated to’ submit to 
the’ conditions and: ‘requiretherits of the present laws 
‘namely, to show the amount which is necessary, for 
‘all othér British Subjects—that we are not paupers 
and have independent ‘means of subsistence, we, to 
our regret, find that we are not permitted to land in 
‘this country. Thisis a- great hardship on us, and 
particularly as we have to incur the passage expenses. ` 
The wording: of the. present. laws is vague andthe 
interpretations of the laws by the court.prevent our 
countrymen from entering Canada. 


We therefore request that thé Dominion Government ` 
‘be pleased ‘to’ amend the existing’ laws so that the 
` difficulties in the way of .those countrymen of ours 
coming from India or any other parts of the world be. 
removed, 


. 


Pod 


~- 


” 


`- in the case of the Chinese Exclusion in U., S. 


‘tio 


We therefore submit these points for your consider- 
ation -— 


1. The present Dominion Immigration Laws are 
quite inconsistent to the Imperial policy because they 
discriminate against the people of India who are 
‘ British Subjects ; as they are forced to produce a- sum 
of $200-00 before landing whereas the other British 
‘subjects are riot. 


. 2. The present Dominion Immigration Laws are 
humiliating to the people of India when the aliens 
such’ as the Japanese by the treaty-rights can come 
to Canada showing a very small amount of $30 to $50, 
whereas we the fellow British subjects are not allowed 
to enjoy the birth-right of travelling from one part of 


ane British Empire.to the other, 


The present Dominion Immigration Laws insist 
upon ie Indian people to buy tickets direct from India 
because the laws'read stch as “The immigrants must 
come direct from his land of birth or land of citizen- 
Ship.”” As long as we are British subjects any British 
territory is the land of. our citizenship from 
interpretation of the Imperial and parental Government. 


It is needless to point out that the narrow interpre-. 


tations of the Dominion Government about the land 
of citizenship do not allow us to enter Canada from 
London, Hongkong, Shanghai and other parts of 
the British Empire. ` 


‘4. Accepting the present law as it is, it is a natural 
impossibility for the British Indian Immigrants to 
come to Vancouver B. C., as there is no direct line of 
transportation by steamships. 
is 
(As it is very r well seen 
where 
‘the Chinese, students and merchants. are allowed to 
come freely there). But our students and merchants 
coming for Japan, China, Europe and other parts of 
the world have to undergo the same difficulty as the 
ordinary labourers. 


s. The restriction of the foreign immigrants 
applied to the labourers only. 


6. Under the present Dominion Immigrants Laws, l 
even if a British Indian subject holding real property ` 


-in this country and -intending to establish a home 


per manently wants to bring his family and children 
here, he is forced to shòw cash of $200 per head which 
really is a hardship and severe injustice. 
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8. All the British subjects after residence of 6 
months are eligible to citizenship of the Dominion of 
Canada, but to our misfortune we are debarred from 
enjoying this right: We strongly protest against it 
and demand our “rights as British subjects with all the 
emphasis we can command. 

We appeal and most forcefully bring to your notice 
that no such ‘discriminating laws are existing agaitnet 
us in foreign countries like the United State of A merica, 
Germany, Japan and Africa to whom we do not owe 
any allegiance whatsoever. Under these circumstances 
we most respectfully implore a favorable consideration 
and prompt amendment of the unfair Jaws which 
impress us that we enjoy better privileges under 
foreign flags than those under the British flag. 

“From the experience of ‘the Indians in 
the Transvaal, it seems certain that this 
petition will be entirely fruitless. If the 
Government of India can ever be prevailed 
upon to adopt, if possible, such retaliatory: 
measures against Canada as will convince 
them that injustice does not pay, fai 


dealings may then -be expected from the 


From time immemorial, even when India 
was strong enough to exclude foreigners, 
she has always been hospitable to all races 
‘and peoples. The Arabs, the Portuguese, 
the Danes, the Dutch, the French and the 
English, all came at first as traders. None 
were excluded, special favour being shown 
to many. On the other hand, Japan ex- 
cluded all foreigners, until sixty years ago 
America rudely knocked at her doors and 
forcibly effected entrance. Now, Japan is 
strong enough to resent all rebuffs, and is 
therefore not rebuffed and her past sins 
have perforce to be forgotten. But Fndia; 
is' weak, and so ber past hospitality is\ 
forgotten and she is insulted everywhere. 
This is the irony of history. 


‘MAGAZINES 


London, June 10, gto. 
Tue GREATNESS or HINDUISM 


MONG the articles of special Indian 
interest in the June Reviews, Mr. J. N. 
Farquhar’s presentation of the “Great- 

ness of Hinduism”, in the Contemporary,. 
claims the foremost place. Mr. Farquhar’s* 
Hindu studies are not altogether unknown 


to Indian readers. His booklet on the Geeta, 
published a few years back, attracted sona 
notice. | have not a copy of it just now 
with me, but I glanced over it at the time, © 
and it did not leave a very favourable im- 
pression on my mind. It was a study of 
the Lay not from the Hindu but essentially 
from a .Christian point of view. It was 
based neither upon sound scholarship nor’ 
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ipon deep spiritual insight. Mr. Farquhar 
ems to have considerably grown since, and 
is present article, though necessarily written 
rom an essentially Christian view-point, 
‘till shows considerable breadth and insight. 
7 Of course what Mr. Farquhar presents as 
the greatnéss of Hinduism may not be re- 
Zarded as such by others: at least there are 
nany Hindus who would not accept what 
Mr. Farquhar points out here, as. the’ chief 
points: of ‘excellence in Hindu religion. 
But that is because of the different standards 
of greatness that we may have. Mr. Far- 
quhar applies his own standard in judging 
of Hinduism. It is essentially a Christian 
standard. : The greatness that he discovers 
in Hinduism is, therefore, essentially what 
may be called Christian greatness : I refer to 
those interpretations of Hinduism that lend 
support to popular Christian dogmas. The 
Tindu judges his religion by other standards. 
But yet ‘remembering that not very long 


ago our Christian friends did not recognise 


anything worthy of respect .in Hindu 
“superstitions”, this new recognition, even 
of a kind of affinity between Christianity 


and Hinduism is in a way welcome. In 


Mr. Farquhar’s article this affinity has been 
very largely brought out. Mr. Farquhar 
does not-say this exactly in so many - words. 
But reading between the lines and noting 
the points emphasised by the writer, one 
who knows something both of Christian 
dogma and Hindu thought cannot resist 


the conclusion that Mr. Farquhar’s disser- 


tation on the greatness of Hinduism is also 
a silent tribute to the greater greatness of 
Christianity. ‘It reminds one. of St. Paul’s 
“Unknown God”, : 

The true greatness of Hinduism, in Mr. 
Farquhar’s opinion, consists’ first, in its 
theory ‘of God and the world ; second, in 
its organisation; third, its asceticism ; 
fourth, in its quest for a spiritual faith ; and 
hfth, in the great compass and variety of its 
appeal to the religious nature. S 


THE HINDU THEORY OF Gop AND 

THE WORLD. 
Hindu thought isso large and complex, 
full of such endless diversities, that it is not 
always easy to say what is and what is not 
a Hindu theory. All the principal schools 
of Hindu philosophy, the Nyaya, the Sân- 
shya, the Yoga, the Vedanta or the Uttara- 
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mimânsa, and the Purvamimânsa, all these 
have a special explanation of the’ world- 
problem. They are dll Hindu theories of 
God and the world. Itis possible to -work 
out a general synthesis between all these 
different speculations Such attempts had 
been made in the past, and will be made 
with perhaps larger success, undoubtedly, 
in the future. Such a synthesis may present 
what may be called the general Hindu view 
of God and the world. Mr. Farquhar does 
not attempt to present such a synethtic view 
of the Hindu’s world-idea. He presents 
what is essentially a medizeval theory of 
life prevalent at one time in Hindustan, 


and to a large extent current even to-day in. 


popular and uncritical thought, as survival 
of a waning medizevalism,—as the essential 
Hindu theory of God and the world. At its 
best, what Mr. Farquhar presents, is only 
the popular Sankara-Vedanta view of God 
and the world. It is not even, I am afraid, 
the most correct interpretation of Sankara- 
Vedantism either. And the reason really 
why this view, which isnot the only nor 
even the highest speculation in Hindu 


thought, has appealed with such force to` 


Mr. Farquhar is its close affinity with what 
may be called Christian’ theism. Students 
of Catholic culture know .that the Roman 
Church have always recognised the fund- 
amental doctrines of theism, meaning belief, 
in a transcendent reality, an Unknown God, 
as the common heritage of mankind. The 
special claims of Christianity lies in making 
known.this Unknown God. Mr. Farquhar 
recognises the presence of this’ Unknown 
God in Hinduism. He sees here the highest 
and the grandest achievement of: this com- 
mon, pre-Christian, natural theism in the 
Hindu theory of God and the world. This 
theory, he says, is based upon two premises 
and one conclusion, deduced logically from 


these. The first prémise is this—“that the - 


world exists for one purpose and one pur- 
pose only, vzz.; that souls may find embodi- 
ment and may consume the fruits of the 
action, good and bad, of their former 
embodied lives. 


The very varied fortunes of men are explicable, 
according to Hindu thought, only as reward or-punish- 


ment meted out with unerring justice for good or evil — 


actions done aforetime ; the joys and sorrows of human 
life are justifiable only on the basis of transmigration. 
This world-process, in which souls undergo repeated 


„births and deaths, is eternal; otherwise the beginning 
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of the procëss would be inéxplicable. There are 


“many worlds; and, like souls, the worlds die and are 


- born again and thus the unmeasuied lapse of ti 
“eternal is broken up into ages called Kalpas: ‘The 
boldness and -dignity .of this conception are most 
noteworthy; an ancient ‘system that recognises to the. 


F 


time 


full both the justice of the world and the fell sorrows 
that work such.devastation in our human days, places 


. itself at once among the greatest things of the world. 


The second premise of Hinduism, says 
Mr. Farquhar, is that the ‘Divine is alone 


real, and that the world, though eternal, 


. retributive, and full of bitter pain, is after 


--all but a mirage. - Mark the word retrzbu- 


' tive here. And from these two premises, 


“comes the great 


the refributive characcer of the world- 
process, and the lonely, reality of God, 
Hindu “‘conclusion,—the 
wise man abandons- the mirage of the 
world in order to escape from its sorrow to 


a the peace of the Divine. . =~- > 


Civilisation is but an attempt to make men com- 
fortable in a life which they ought not to love. There 
is no significance in history, sociology, or politics ; 
these. are only chance patterns made by the inter- 


_twined lives of suffering souls. .The body is the 


temporary garment of the soul, and sharing to the 


‘full the unreality and deceptiveness -of all material 


things, isto be despised and hated. - Religion is a 


` sham, a mere selfish courting of apparitional gods, 


whose transmigrating souls may live, as men at some 
other time. Morality is merely ‘the necessary law of 
life In unreal conditions. .Religion, 


- every other aspect of ordinary life, ate thus hopelessly 


secular. ‘Therefore the only rational conclusion is— 


--Fleg from the world, from time and matter, from man 


and civilisation, from. morality and religion; so that 


the -soul released from transmigration, may be 
united with Reality. “The ascetic is the only saint. ~ 

We may agree in thinking with. Mr. 
Farquhar that the nobility. and, sombre 


grandeur of this- master-conception are/' 


apparent. But knowing . other. sides ‘of 
Hinduism, we cannot accept this as the 


_highest achievement of Hindu ` thought. : 
What Mr. Farquhar presents here as essen- 


tial Hinduism is only a medizeval aspect 
of it. This medizevalism is not peculiar to 
Hinduism either. As a Christian, Mr. 


Farquhar knows that medizeval Christianity - 
condeimned the body and the flesh. as much 
as medizeval-Hinduism did. The medizeval ' 


Hindu looked upon the. body and all its 
relations in society as an illusion, as ʻ 


"instrument of bondage. Mediæval Christ- - 
'  janity discarded these as snares of the devil. . 


“The under-lying ideal was the same, the 


difference in.expression being due to the fact” | 
-that.while Hindu thought whether ancient or 
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-and Hindu ‘medizvalism. 


morality, and- 
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mediæval or modern, ‘has’ always. beer 
essentially monistic, Christian thought ha: 
been essentially dualistic. Monistic monas 
ticism dismisses the world as a mirage 
dualistic monasticism discards it as a, posi 
tive evil, :This has been the fundamental 
difference between Christian ‘ mediævalisg 
Medizevalisn 
had a grandeur of its own. The ruthles: 
determination with which the medizva 
man. whether. in India or Europe, tori 
asunder by their very roots the relations o 
life and love, commands, through its very 
tragic grandeur, our admiration. . Some 
times our inability to .make these largy 
‘sacrifices make us feel like moral pigmie: 
by the side of these ‘giant monks.’ But stil 
the modern is greater than the medizyal 
What we may have lost in intensity, wi 
have gained in fulnéss. Renunciation wa 
the word of. medizvalism ; spiritualisatior 
is the: word of modernism. And Hinduisn 
from of old~ reached its highest not ir 
medizval renunciation, but in universa 
spiritualisation. Thè process started witl 
the earlier Upanishads, rf not even before 
‘The first verse of the Isa~Upanishad : 
- All this, whatsoever moves on earth, is to be hidde 
in the Lord. When thou_hast- surrendered all thi 
then thou mayest enjoy, Do not covet the wealth c 
any man. ; 
started this -process of. spiritualisation 
And :it has gone'on for countless centuries 
working a transcendent transfiguration o 
‘both: the world of matter and of men,. witl 
all its varied moods and, relations, to thi 
spiritual vision of the Hindu. The bod: 
instead -of being regarded as it was it 
redizeval Christianity, as the snare of th 
‘devil, has always been looked upon. by-th 
highest , Hindu thought as the abode of th 
Lord. Human: affections instead of bein; 
denied as an obstacle to the attainment o 
beatitude, have been cultivated as the ver: 
vehicles and instruments of the self-enjoy 
ment of the Divine. The Hindu, in takin 





“ his daily meals has been taught not to fee 


himself but to feed the Lord: Every mea 
is thus an offering to the Deity. The world 
process is not retributive’ which implies ai 
antecedent transgression. Hindu’ though 
knows nothing i Ei 

Of Man’s first. disobedience, and the fruit f 

-Of that forbidden tree, whose- mortal taste 
- .- Brought death into the world, and all our.woe. 
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in the will of the Absolute. 


* r 


On the contrary, we read in the Upanishads 


that it is the Creator, He who is self- 


existent, who directed men’s senses to their 
outward objects. This sensuous life and 


the pleasure and pain of which it is made 


up, are all divinely-ordained. And the 
object of it is thë self-manifestation of the 
Absolute. The 
beginning, if the term can at all be applied 
to that which is beyond the ‘time series, 
He desired 
to be many. He meditated and having 
meditated He became many. - He became 
that which is, and that which is not. This 
is Hindu cosmogony. Its. object is not, 
as Mr.’ Farquhar says, the release of souls 
from the bondage of Karma, but. the self- 
revelation of the Divine. The salvation 
of souls is only an incidental process in 
this eternal self-revelation of God. The 
highest Hindu thought interprets the world 
not as Maya or Illusion, but as Lila or 
Divine Sport. And in this interpretation, 
the world assumes an aspect of which Mr, 
Farquhar seems to have so far no know- 
ledge. The world is not real in the sense that 
the Divine isreal. The Divine is uncondi- 
tioned, subject to no necessity. The world is 
not a necessary vehicle of divine manifestation 


or sport. It has pleased Him to create it and 


use it for purposes of His self-revelation, that 
is all.. The world, therefore, has no-absolute 
reality. It is real, however, not in itself, 


‘but in God. That is the highest Hindu 


ht 


view. What Mr. Farquhar presents is only 


a mediæval travesty of thg highest Hindu ` 
thought. ` 


In spite of his high appreciation of Hindu 
life and culture, and his desire to bring out 
the best points in the present movements 
in Hindusthan, Mr. Farquhar’s article does, 
I am afraid, but scant justice’ to what he 
tries'to hold up for the -appreciation of the 


Western world, in Hindu thought and cul- 


ture, I have neither time nor space to 
consider the other points of his paper, at 
least in the present issue. 


_InpiA THROUGH CHRISTIAN SPECS. 


Under the title of “Bible Study in India”, 
quite a different estimate of Indian life and 


civilisation is published in the June number | 


of the Century. Illustrated Magazine (New 
York). In the writer’s opinion, the study of 
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world process had its ` 
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‘the English Bible is renovating the con- 
science of the Indian peoples. 


‘An old, ` : white- haired Brahman came to me in 
Calcutta, after a public meeting of students, and said, 
“Is stir the conscience an intelligible use of English ?' 
I assured him that it was, He replied : “India's con- 
science has been dead for centuries, at least along 
certain lines. The Bible will stir the conscience of. 
India.” 

The men in the institutions of higher learning in 
India are no longer idol-worshippers. They do not 
countenance the superstitious rites at Benares. In 
short it is doubtful whether many of the Ganges devo- 
tees themselves are consistent believers in their cult. 
To seem thus religious I paid a man two rupees to 
lie on a spike- bed. Many of the so-called devotees. 
pose as religious for the photographer or for revenue 
only, ' 

The writer next quotes one Dr. J.P. 
Jones who holds that “the root of India’s 


' present incapacity for self-government is 
‘not intellectual but social and moral”. 


And 
he enlarges upon the verdict with the re- 
mark that “no self-government worthy of 
the name can possibly result until the 
character of India becomes firm and steady 
enough for a foundation.” There are. 
people who think that even America is not 
yet morally fitted to govern herself, 
Commenting on Mr. Roosevelt’s- speech in 
London, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the 
well-known dramatist and art-critic says—~ . 

“America broke loose from us at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and undertook to govern itself. 
Ever since that, it has been proving its utter unfitness 
to govern itself. The revelations of San Francisco 
were the last straw $ nothing that has ever happened 
in Egypt can touch them.” . 


INDIAN PRINCES IN THE BRITISH House. 
or Lorps. : 


Mr. S5. M. Mittra, late of Hyderabad, has 
contributed an article to the June For tnight- 
ly, suggesting that when the House of 
Lords is reconstituted, as it is bound to be | 
in the near future, provision sHould be made 
there for some of the Indian rulers of 
Native States or their heirs-apparent. It - 
would draw India closer to England, and 
strengthen the loyalty of the Native princes 
by elevating them to the position of British 
peers, and hereditary legislators of the 


_ British Empire. 


Toe New REGIME IN TURKEY. 


“The June - Contemporary has a well- 
informed article on the present politiçal 


on 


eendiGon of Turkey. | ie new Regime in 
_ Turkey: ‘is just. two years old; and the 
writer starts ‘with thé question: What is 


our position after-nearly two years-of a new’ 


form’ of Government? Of -coursé it is too 
early to judge-of the benefits of a constitu“ 
tional regime: in a ‘country that had been 


“misruled for a long time under “a. despotic’ 
Under the old monarch, there’ 


í ‘monarchy. 
-was,disorder almost every where. ‘The army 
and the navy had fallen into décay. 
the: first duty of the new regime, arena! 
‘has been to improve. the army. - Indeed, 

was to the military officers of the a 


> who-:had been trained in the German army, . 


-that the success of the coup of July 1908 
was ‘largely, if not entirely, due. “When 


Abdul ‘Hamid. was dethroned last year, the’ 


‘Government. and the military leaders at 
Jonce directed their attention to the i improve- 
ment.of the army... And the result is that 


‘the Turkish army are twice as much efficient 
:.today-as they were this time last year. Nor 
-has the navy. been neglected. Probably in - 


‘two or-three years’ time, says this writer, 


‘the Turkish fleet- will be as strong: propor- - 


_ tionately to those of other powers as it ever 

_was.. “The improvement in the army and 
"the navy is the. most visible which Young 

aS has to show.” | 


-Another sign of progress which strikes the attention 
p> the old residents in the country is the conduct. of 
officials: towards the public. 
Constantino 
they: exist*for the convenience of the public, and are 
surprisingly ready -to give assistance.. ‘Merchants in 
the ‘capital and other -sea-ports are unanimous that 
great’ reforms have been accomplished i in the custom- 
houses, .. Social reforms are making progress. | 


stall. 
well. l 
. Experience will give the Ministers are courage 
to accept responsibility, and then she will do better. 
They and the mass of the people are gaining confi- 
dence in themselves....A return to absolutism appears 
impossible. The thirty years reign. of Abdul Hamid 
“seems like a bad ‘dream.,.It “(the new Government) 
is the best Government which Tur key has-ever had. 
Its faults are those of inexperience, which time will 
“ cure.’ 
ae Morar Sipe’ OF Ontanisen 
PHILANTHROPY. 


“The ‘Ladies’ ` Realm” for. June: TN 
under the heading of “Is It Worth While?” 
. some interviews with Society women who 
"have abandoned luxurious homes and elected 


‘philanthropy. 


‘And 


fact. 


The gendarmes im 
le...have, evidently, bgen instructed that 


And the writer sums up by saying that ` 
things considered, Tukey is doing: 


. of the community. 


America. 
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to go ‘Sincaanine? ' which throws -considér- 


able-light upon the moral side. of organised 


life, ‘the needs of the organism develop. i 

special-organisation. ‘lhe social oem 
in. -the natural processes of evolution also 
similarly develops its own specific organisa- 
tions” under the- pressure of its vital needs. 
But the -artificial requirements of modern 


civilisation have, to.a large extent, inverted. 
imagine a 


this, natural - process. ‘People ` 
need ; it may be a real need with somebody 


In the-evolution of rg | 


else, but with them itis- not personal but ` 


"vaguely vicarious, not real, therefore, but. 


imaginary. And having ‘imagined the 


need, they set about devising some organi- 


sation to meet it: This is the natural his- 
tory of, I will not-say all, but a good many 
of the philanthropic. organisations, in 
the Western countries. - The cleavage be- 
tween the classes and the masses here is 
not less but decidedly more wide than it 1s 
between casté and caste’ in India. 
cleavage of -caste is almost 
cleavage, 1 in the sense that no man create 


itt or’ overcome it. by his will or effort. ; 
Peoplé are born into the different castes. 


One need not bea defender of the Hindu 


. system of caste to ‘recognise this simple 
And the fact that social rank is deter- . 
- mined by’ the uncontrollable accidents of 


birth, and not by the: controllable accidents 


of wealth, makes the social cleavage even. 


in caste-tidden India, morally and ‘spiritual- 
ly far less wide than: it is in wealth- ridden 
Europe. 
more intimate social contact and association 


The. 


‘a natural- 


The different castes hive in. far 


with one another, on the whole, though they . 


neither interdine nor inter-marry with one 


another, than the classes and the masses do as ` 
The Pariah. 


a rule in England or America. 


in Madras and the Mahars in the Maha- ' 


rashtra stand in a slightly different: position. 
But in Upper. India, and specially in Bengal 
the cleavage between castes. is not ‘half as 
wide as it is between the classes and the 
masses in Europe. The Brahmin has his 


sacramental superiority. The othér higher’ 


castes enjoy social precedence over the rest 
But their general oe 
of living i is practically the same. There.. 


hot one. standard, of material life for ce 
“higher ` castes and repel for the lower. 


It is very. different ` England and 


‘Here, the one “hal of me wora 
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does not know how the other half om 
Fhe aristocracy live by’ nee in 
their own quartérs, rolling - wealth, 
surrounded by fefinements, aad: in 
luxuries, absolutely unknown to . the 
proletariat. Consequently their knowledge 
of those who live in slums is necessarily 
vicarious, and imaginary. They see the 
dirt and the.squalor, the starvation and the 
nakedness of the poor, but, not directly 
participating.in_ these, they cannot enter 
into any vital moral and spiritual kinship 
with the inhabitants of the slum. Conse- 


quently, there is ań element of condescension, 


an, element of conscious sacrifice, im all 
that they do for “uplifting? the poor in 
their community. The inner motive power 
in most.of these philanthropic organisations 
is really a kind of vanity, and oftentimes 
people throw themselves into this 
merely in- quest of strange sensation and 
néw excitements, 

The writer in “The Ladies’ Realm’ 
these. interviews with Society 


3 


wo men 


engaged in “slumming,” to know, to quote ° 


her own words, “what it is that proves the 
strongest attraction 
interviewed the daughter of a man of title, 
young and attractive, who had voluntarily 
given up her own social life and had, gone 


‘to one of the most squalid and depressing | 


"parts of East London to work in a. settle- 


ment.’ 
she had always wanted to do so. “I cannot 
remember the time when I was not interest- 


ed in social service.” In answer to the 
question, “Are the people gtateful?” she 
replied :— 


“Some are, but, for the ‘most pa no, Their 


attitude is, — [If it amuses her to look after my Tommy, 


and he don’ t mind, I am suré, I-don’t mind either.” 


This is the kind of moral] kinship that is 
established between. the aristocratic helper 
ee the objects of- his kindly beneficence, 

‘Western slums. The fact is there are 
a motives which lead- these people to 
take up “slumming”. Some do so froma 
pure sense of duty. Some from pure vanity. 
To quote a slum-worker herself, —-“Some- 
times a girl will take up- ‘slumming’ as she 
calls it, because she thinks it fashionable, 


some, too, come to us after an unfortunate 


love, affair, and seek sanctuary here as othér 
women do i in the religious life—in convents 


for instance.” 


” 


7 


specially. 


work _ 


A 


to them ?”. She first - 


She took up “slumming” because ` 


worker” 


TES, 


But the’ truest estimate. of this kind ‘of 
work come from another worker, an, Oxford 
woman. This lady and a few others, whilst | 
still- at College, decided that a certain part. 
of London was very drab and in need of. 
cheer. On leaving college, they banded - 
themselves together and set up house-keep+ 
ing in the district. One e them, an elec, 
scholarly woman, said : 

‘Why should we organise in this way,.and live: in’ 
settlements. in order to be friends to our neighbours, and 
do good? We ought all to know our “duty, and do it 
without this living together and setting ourselves apart | 

I don’t at all approve of this kind of 
existence, though | do happen to be living ‘it, 

This is the right view, but it is rare in this 
artificial civilisation. This ideal, however. 
will not be: realised without a complete _ 
reconstruction of the wn basis of what is 
called, modern society in’ Europe and, 
America. - | a l 


A New CHRISTIAN EVANGEL. 


About the only article of general interest- 
in the June “Nineteenth Century” is’ Sir 
Harry H. Johnston’s somewhat new present- 
ation of the religion of Christ in’ an article 
headed-—“'The Negro and ° Religion” . Sir 
Harry is a great figure in present-day 


-British culture, a recogniséd authority in 


anthropological scholarship. A few months 
back we had his estimate of Hinduism.. In 
the present article we have. not only a 
repetition: of. those estimates, but a some- ` 


what new presentation of Christianity also. 


It is a plea, at once generous and human- 
itarian,—for the gradual adoption of the. 
Negro races into, the brotherhood of modern _ 
white-manity. The Negro. “as a world- 
-is of ‘much’ greater importance 
than the Yellow man, and Sir Harry, on 
the authority of a, French „writer, says, that 
while “an East Indian Kuli gives about 220 


` days’ work out of the 365, and a .Chinaman 


only 150, an African is good. for 280 days’ 

work in the year, especially in agriculture,’ a 
The importance of the Negro as soldier is 
only just dawning on the conception of 
White Governments. ‘Properly led and 
well-treated; -there is no better or braver. 

The Negro has also shown surprising apti- - 
tude in hundred and one careers and profes- 
sions connected with machinery, manufac- 
tures,building, mining, navigation, tailoring, 
dress-making, ; and anything which: requires 


i116 


either delicacy of touch or deftness of 
fingering, as well as great physical exertion. 
And all this ‘commercial asset is. of 
immence value to the White ` races, and 
the future of it will dépend upon the: con- 
version of the Negro as a race to Christian- 
ity. Sir Harry attributes this growing 
solidarity of. the White’ races to -their 
common Christianity: 


Perhaps the white world is scarcely conscious as yet 


of its solidarity in regard to religious belief (I make 


no -exception on behalf’ of the Jews, for in course. of 


time they have become little less than a more- definitely 
Unitarian form of Christian); but one who travels 
much cannot but be aware that this solidarity does 
exist, and is a very potent factor when White Christians 
ate ranged against Yellow Buddhists, Brown Hindus, 
and Yellow, Black, or White. 


“And -Sir’ Harry sees in the work of the 
Christian missions, the future coalition 


-between the Negro and the White. Christian- _ 


ity has not been at its best always but Chris- 
‘tranity at its worst “was in old ages better 
than Mahomedanism at its best or Buddhism 
in its least nonsensical form.” It has been 
a true religion, and in Sir Harry Johnston’s 
estimate “a true religion is that which is a 
means of man’s advancement, and an aid 
to his happiness.” By false religion he means 
articles of faith which “when put into 


‘practice, cause much resultant unhappiness - 


not only to one’s self but to one’s neigh- 
bours.) This isa new definition of religion. 


It-is the importation of ethical hedonism - 


into thè realm of theology and spiritual 
life. -After this we need not be surprised to 
be told that even “Christianity as preached 
by some of the Gospels was not wholly true. 


~ -Within-a hundred years of the birth of the Founder 
of this truest of all religions, its beauty, truth, and 
efficacy, 
dogma, and needless fable. The miseries of the Ronian 
slaves and of the innumerable social outcasts of the 
Roman world gave to the teaching ‘of Christ a turn 
which a careful study of the authentic Gospels of St. 
Mark reveals was not His intention. Utterly hopeless 
as they were of setting right the world'in which they 
lived, they concentrated all their attention on getting 
out of the world; on a future life which, it must be 
admitted in all honesty, is a matter of pure ‘hypothesis, 
not based as yet on a single fact revealed to us by 
scientific enquiry—a matter of hope rather than faith. 
So that for some centuries Christianity became a 
very unworldly religion. The shaven priest, a more 


worthy object of regard than ‘the lusty soldier or the 


mathematician.” < 

The test of happiness, by which this new 
evangel, measures religión 1s ‘revealed here. 
The’ lusty soldier representing the apotheosis 


apotheosis of the intellect, 


were fast- becoming clouded’ under myth, 
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of - flesh -the 
these are the 


must develop. 


and the mathematican 


great types that religion 


This is the new Christian evangel of Sir 


Harry Johnston’s, whose Christianity has 
no care for the hereafter. 


Unuarppy Russia. 


Two articles .of melancholy interest 
appear in the June Reviews relating to the 
revolutionary movement_in Russia. The 
Strand Magazine. (June) describes the story 
of the assassination of Plehve. This narra- 
tive is supplied by-one of the assassins, and 


it throws, to quote the editor's introductory ' 


line, a flood of light upon “the aims, 
methods, and character, of Destructiontst 
Party in Russia.” The most sinister 
figure judged in the light of recent revela- 


tions,.in this gruesome drama, is the police’ 


agent Azeff. Azeff had a large hand in 
planning the hoérrible murder of the head of 


the department i in the Administration of the 
(Czar, in whose secret service the-man him- 


self was. Azeff met the writer in Geneva 
where he was leading a secluded life in 


order to escape the notice ofthe police, ` 
living in an obscure room which hé shared 


with another Russian revolutionary. One 
day, in August, 1903,—“When my comrade 


-was out, a very stout man entered our room. 
“ He was about 33, with big brown eyes, and 


an unconcerned. expression on his broad, 
immobile face, which seemed to be carved 
out of stone. 
Azeff”. Azeff had learnt that the-writer of 
this narrative wanted to do  ‘T'erroristic 
work, and considered Plehve’s death as the 
most important task of the moment. Sub- 
sequently -Azeff ‘acquainted the writer and 


his comrades with the plan for the assas- 


sination. - 
REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


‘The other article dealing with the 
Russian trouble, leads the June “Century 
Magazine”, and is from the pen of Mr. 


George Kennan, who is among the greatest | 


authorities in regard to recent developments 
in-Russia. Mr. Kennan writes of the things 
that he has partly seen himself and partly 
heard of .from those who directly or indi- 
rectly participated in them. He has ‘been 
a close student of Russian affairs for the 
last twenty years, and his statement of the 


ft was Kugenie Philipovitch. 
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present situation of the different political 
parties in the diminion of the Tsar, is both 
interesting and instructive. 


The revolutionary movement in Russia’ 


had, from its very beginning the support 
of three’ powerful classes: (i) the “intelli- 


' gensia”, consisting mainly of cultivated 


professional men and the representatives of 
the people in the various local assemblies ; 
second, the large and more or less organized 
body of factory operatives in the cities; 
and third, the overwhelmingly greater but 


much less enlightened body of agricultural 


peasantry in the country. - Against this 
party «were always arrayed, secretly or 
openly, (i) the influential court nobility ; 
(ii) the church; (iii) the greater part of 
the bureaucracy; and (iv) a comparatively 
small number of merchants and landed 
proprietors. The Army and Navy were 
divided but a majority of the officers and 
men inboth services supported the auto- 
cracy: z 

The revolution of 1905 began really on 
Sunday, the 22nd of January, known in 
contemporary literature as “The Bloody 
Sunday.” It was on this day that a peace- 
ful procession of the people on its way to 


the Winter Palace, where they were. going -- 


for the purpose of presenting a petition in 
person to the Czar, was dispersed by the 
troops with rifle fire, the number killed 
being variously estimated at from 300: to 
r,000. The popular excitement caused by 
this unprovoked massacre was widespread 
and intense, and gave rise to the events 
followed. Political strikes; street 
demonstrations, armed conflicts, and agra- 
rian’ disorders, became 
prevalent. The Government tried to restore 
disorder by increased coercion and intimida- 
tion. But the severest repression only 
increased the destructive violence of the 
popular movement. In many parts of the 
Empire, the insurgent people had not 
only to fight the troops and the police, 
but also organised groups of partisans 
called themselves “True Russians”, 
but who soon became better known 
to the country and to the world as 
the “Black Hundreds’’,.or the “Black Com- 
panies”. These are responsible for the 
pogrooms. But all this repression failed to 
meet the situation, and on the rgth of August 
1905, the Czar promulgated a Law providing 


more and more: 


I 1# 


for the election of a natronal Duma. 
as this Duma was more of an Advisory 
Council thar a controlling Legislative 
assembly, the people regarded it with indif- 
ference.as a sham reform, and did not relax 
their efforts to obtain real and effective 
participation 


But 


in the government of the- 


Empire. . A few weeks later there .came.. 
another concession, namely the conferring ` 


the right of self-government upon all uni- 
versities and higher institutions of learning. 


_A few days earlier even reforms like these 


would have quelled the revolution, but they 
were too late now, and the only practical 
effect of the enfranchisement of the univer- 


- 


sities was to provide a large number of — 


lecture halls for the propagation of revolu- 
tionary ideas and the holding of anti-govern- 
ment meetings. 
1905, the revolutionary struggle culminated 


In the month of October, | 


in the most extensive political strife and the - 


most overwhelming popular movement ever- 


recorded in the world’s history. It started 
with a railway strike which in less than ten 


days drove 750,000 railroad employees to. 


idleness and stopped the running of trains 
on 25,000 miles of track, leaving the whole 
vast empire without any means of rapid 


transportation. Then suddenly it seemed. 


to occur to-the liberals and revolutionists 
in every part of the empire that this was the 
time to bring absolutely irresistible p?essure 


upon the. Government, arid without any 
nine- — 


preconcerted plan or arrangement, 
tenths-of the whole population of the cities, 
towns, and larger villages,, went on 
strike. S g l 


“Telegraph and telephone lines ceased to work; 


electric lights went out; street cars stopped running ; 


newspapers suspended publication; the postal service 
came to an end; and even such classes of men as 
lawyers, druggists, bank clerks, and clerks of the 
Circuit courts, stopped work as a -means of showing 
their sympathy with the revolutionary movement.......A 
part even of the bureaucracy took the side.of the 
people.’ 


Hundreds of Government -emoloyees as- 
sembled in the’halls of -the St. Petersburgh 


‘University and adopted resolutions demand- 


ing the election of a representative assembly 
with full power, “upon the basis “of a 
universal, equal, direct, and secret ballot.” 
City councils, zemstvos, emartials of the 
nobility, and representative meetings of 
manufacturers, all united in urging upon 
the Government the necessity. of taking 


--1r8" . 3 


'and-politicäl demands of the people. 
_ situation. became thus to the ‘Government 
impossible and _impassable. 
the president at that time. “of the Council, 


-external conditions that ‘control their lives.” 


immediate measures to sa isfy the economic 
~The 


a bomb hori 
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Tt was the work practically |. 


of the whole nation, but-it- was a-nation 


Count Witte ` 


Ministers, recognised. it, and seconded the - 


The excitément which now Bedi in | many, differ- 


vent classes of Russian society is due. toa lack of har- 


mony betweén the ideals of ‘those who think and, the 
Russia 


- has outgrown the existing: from. of Government and its. 


-. struggle towards a ao for m, based on the principles 
_ of. civil -iberty......the désires of the: people must be 
+ satisfied. -by ‘some. ‘sort of. guarantee of right governe 


mefital order. nEs 


This:is how the Perdon Manifesto of 


the: 36th òl October; 1905, came to be issued, 
lt 


was: prepared -by Count Witte, and 


“granted, in -words at-least, everything that 


' a reasonable nation could’ possibly expect. 
It promised to-the people-real-inviolability 


. of person, and freedom- of conscience, speech, 


À field of T white and green, 


_A’field- of daisies that. the’ sun a 
In silence lays his. lips upon + 
Tt isa pleasant’ place to play | 


. ,assembly, and association, and'declared that 
ino Law should. be enforceable: without the 
“consent of the Duma and that the’ represen- ` 


‘popular. voice’ by making ` a special report l 
< to the Czar in which he said, :— 


‘tatives of the people should “actually -parti- ` 


- cipate:in the pE Or the legality o 


acts of officials.” 


wa 


This paper « document is after all the- only. 
thinge that the,revolution secured. ® 


of. ` enthusiasm,’ ` “the ` revolutionaries: 


+ 


r 


Ina fit: 
had ~ 
l secured ` a ‘temporary “triumph. -The people: 
. were not organised. `. The Terrorists had: no’ 
doubt their secret organisations; but ‘the’ ` 
: revolution of 3905. was not the work- of the 


t 


to death . by the 
sacked. 


four days.'- 


the sacred manifesto - ‘of 


‘suddenly roused to a fit of political effort, 


the first success of which sént them‘back to 
their old ruts of life. Their enemies how- #4 


‘ever were organised, united; and armed, at | 
all points. 


-The Freedom ` Manifesto called“ 
forth enthusiastic demonstrations in all parts | 
of the. Empire.. People paraded the streets 
with flags and assembled in crowded meet- 


‘ings. to. „congratulate one another and cele- 
“brate their. victory. -But the celebrations . 
“and street demonstrations were soon turned 


into tragedies. In hundreds of cities, towns. 
and villagés, the Black Companies rė- 


inforced by roughs : of thë locality, and sup- 
‘ported by the police and troops,’ 
‘the. processions, .set_ fire to the buildings in 
. which the- celebrations were being held, 


attacked 


and “beat ` 


or the. fevolutionists 
hundred. ; Houses. were ’ 
‘Women outraged, children thrown 
from: second. and third” storey , windows. 
The campaign of riot and murder lasted 
l have not the space to describe 
these Horrors in any detail, cannot even- 
find room here for the éutline of, the bloody ` 
story given «by Mr. Kennan: in, -the present 
sketch: -The.,trué “Russians who. tranipled 
upon the rights of their fellow citizéns, and. 
in their loyal zeal tore-with brutál. violerice 
their Emperor ” 
received the help’ 


‘ shot 


practically” into -shreds, 


‘and the open congratulations of the. Czar’s 


representatives everywhere. It is thus that. 


: the revolution of roos "started in peace, came 
to: a bloody end: at ihe hand of reactionaries. 
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The fairest thing my eyes have’ seen— 2 


From dawn to dark’ on.a summer cay, 


“Fill the mower. with- ‘a frown 


: Cornes and cuts. the daisies down. ` 
O happy daisies, men have sung -. 


_A: thousand years the-fields among, e PEE 


a The. mower toiling ceaselessly. 


Have looked and loved-and longéd and dated, 2 Up in the werld-of white and green, .. 


While’ you their joys-arid secrets shared, 
Nor you nor they have turned to. gee - 


- 


THE: DAISY FIELD" 2 e a 


Cone my “béloved, i it is s day, 


oe The mower still is far away, e Jei Si i 


 Fèar not~yet though. we: wander far = 


To lands..whefe strangest wonders are, 


‘To lands that only lovers see, ~~ *.- 7 


The mower. strides as fast’as we. 


Fear not, for we shall’ dreaming lre B = 
"Neath daisies,. ‘neath a summer ‘sky, 

(Who knows what is it to be dead ` > 
Talking of all that we have seen | 


And may be; with a hated breath, 


l Saying, Tis life we féar, not death.’ 


a Syv. Lynd, IN THE. NATION. 
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SOME. OLD CHINESE, SONGS &: PLEASANTRIES 


> We 


ime Old. Chinese Songs. 
I. 
Tar Sone OF THE N Wire. 


(Odes. —This‘is to the air of “Ye bank and 


Braes O’ Bonnie Doon.” It is assigned to 
good and beautiful, but neglected, 
Kwang Kiang, the wife of “Duke Kwang 

about the middle of. ‘the eighth 
century B.C.) `> 


O Sun ånd Moon that light the skies, 
-And shine upon the earth below, 
“See ye what’s hid from other eyes? 
See ye a weary woman’s woe? 
‘He wanders lawless where he will ; 
‘Yet never is from misery free; 
O, how can he his spirit still ? 
And will he then remember me? 


O Sun and Moon that light the skies, 
And leave in shade the earth below, 
‘See ye what's hid from other eyes ? 
_ See ye a weary woman’s woe? 
For good he’s aye returning ill, 
Like one that only foes can see,— 
O, how-can he his spirit still ? 
And will he then remember me ?. 


O Sun and Moon that climb the skies, 
And shine upon the.earth below, . 

See ye. what’s hid from other eyes? 
See ye a weary woman’s woe? — 

A wicked man, whose only skill 
Is now a hypocrite to be,+— 

O, how can he his spirit still ?. 

Or will he then remember me? 
O,.Sun and Moon that climb the skies, 
And shine upon the earth below, | 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes? 
See-ye a weary woman’s woe? 

Ye make me think of childhood’s. plays. 
Ere ever I had learned to mourn; 

My father’s and my mother’s days, 
Departed, never to return! 


Tl. 
THE CHINESE AuLD Lane Sun 


(Odes.—This- may be sung to the air of 


“ “Auld Lang Syne.”) 


Upon the trees we cut, “Kang, kang.” 
The birds reply “Ying, ying.’ 
Up from the shady glen, one sprang, 
= „Away upon the wing. 
‘See where it sits on tree above, 
In ‘loneliness distressed, i 


M 


similar air.) 


- things can be said, 
antiquity, and that the spirit of it is alive 
Odes, appendix’to ` 


3 E 119 
As life ts empty, feces toe ie l 
It whistles for the rest. >` E ee 


. Since little birds each other hail, 
Shall men not do the same? © | 
Need we not friends to hear our tale, 
' And give our feelings name? 
In harmony when all is said, 
So we'll at peace remain; 
And so shall friends, who long are dead, . 
In spirit smile again.’ 


~ 


| lil. 
| Tue Happy FARMER. - 
(Air.—“The Miller of Dee,” or any 


(This is a traditional song, whereof two 
that it is of great 


to-day. See Legge’s 
. preface, giving old songs not in the classic.) 


- From’ morning sun, 

Till day is done, ` Ti 
I’m working on the groond: l 

And working hard, 

Have fit. reward, | l 
For food and drink abound. > ~ 


With food and drink, 
Pm free to think, © 
And heed not powers that be. vs 
O, what care I i 
- If a'king go by +4 
It’s all the same to me! - ae ee 
The Nation. 


Pleasantries. 


As we go to press it is rumoured thata _ 


substitute for rubber has at last been dis- 
covered. It was found ‘in a City restaurant, 
and was served up as a steak.-—“*Punch.” 
THE EDITOR'S PARADISE. — 
Frederick C. Beyer, a` well-known. Cleve- 


land editor, told'at a recent pe ala a 


newspaper story. 
A Medina editor died, and was, of course, 


directed to ascend to the Abode of the Just.” 


But during the ascent the editor’ s journalistic 


curiosity asserted itself, and hé said: 


“Is it permitted for. one to have a look ` 


at-—er—the other place?” * 
“Certainly,” 


4 


was the gracious reply, and | 


accordingly a descent to the other place. 


was made. Here the editor found much to 


‘I20. 


interest him. - He scurried about, and, was 
soon lost to view. . 

His angelic escort got worried at last, and 
~began_a systematic search. for -his charge. 
‘He found -him at-last, 


-people in the fire.. On the door’ of the fur 
nace was a plate saying, pe easene Sub- 
scribers.” 
. “Come,” said ‘the angel 
“we must be going.” 
“You go on,” the editor answeréd,  with- 
out lifting his eyes. “I am: not coming. 


‘to the dior 


This ts heaven enough for me.’ wo Loussville 


Ti nes. 
IEN QUATRAINS, 


in picking out a food for thought 
© From all the bookish jam; ~~ | 
Adapt your mood.to worthy food,- 
And try a little Lamb. 
a Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Or if Lamb ‘tis not your favorite. dish, | 
And with no gusto taken,,. > 
Some Hogg might do, or else a few ` 

Nice juney bits of. Bacon.. 
=~ Boston: Transcript. 


+ 


If Lamb and Bacon prove too tough, 
And difficult to (Chaucer, 

With Browning d'er you ‘Il like it Moore 
Than Camipbell eaten raw, Sir. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Perhaps Ciabbe’s Tales will please 
i your taste— 
Beware of Burns when fired ; 
If poorly cooked you ’re surely booked 
To get an Akenside. - 
` —Clhiveland Plain Dealer. 


- >, FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


Bitt—“Since I have come | find ‘that I 
am forgotten by all my friends.” 
Witt—Why didn’t you | borrow money 


from them before you leE "Trenton Times. . 


+ 


~ 


A 


a 


seated before a ‘fur: . 
“nace, fanning ` himself and, gazing at the 
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; visitor, 


a~ 


Sq | ey 

(> > NO TRADE FOR: HIM. 
“When you are grown up,’ ’ queried the 
“will. you bé, a doctor, like your. 
father 7 
' “Oh, dear me, no! Why, I couldn’ t even “ 
kill a rabbit,” replied the boy with erat 
frankness: —Ladies’-Home Jaurnal. ` l 


. 3 A Hero. - ; 


-He sang of j joy; whate’ er he knew of - 
- sadness 
He- kept for his own heart’ S ‘peculiar share : 
So well he sang, the world imagined , 
# t gladness 
To be sole tenant there. 


For deam were- his, and. in the’ dao’ S fait 
shining 

- His spirit soared beyond the mounting lark; 
` But from his lips no accent of repining a 
Fell when the days grew dark. ka 


And, though contending long dread Fate 

“to master, 
He failed at last her enmity. to Cheat, i 

He'turned with such a smile to face disaster 
That he sublimed defeat. 


' Be Strong. A 


We: are not heré to play, to dream, to drift ; 

We have hard work to do, and loads to lift: 

Shun not the struggle; face it, tis God's gift ; 
Be strong, be strong. 


os 


T not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold. the hands and acquiesce—O shame! _ 
Stand. up ; speak out, and bravely, in God’s . 
name ; 

Be strong, be strong. - 


It matters not how- deep entrenched the 
wrong, ` 
How baal the battle goes, the day how long ; 
Faint not, fight on ; to-morrow comes the 
song 5 
Be strong, be strong. p 
—M, D. BABOCK. 


~~ 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF WOMEN'S LIFE IN INDIA: 


we 


ES 


(SUMMARY OF A LECTURE” GIVEN ‘By Mrs. J. 
RAMSAY MacDonatp, M.P.; IN LONDON ON 


May 30TH, 1910; UNDER THE AUSPICES: OF. 


THE WOMEN’S. INDUSTRIAL Council). 


_ Specially rewritten: by the Lécturer for the 
+ Modern’ Review. 


Propose to speak tonight about some. of 


‘the problems of women’s. life in India. | 
T feel most diffident about speaking on: 


‘this difficult-and wide subject. I can .put 
the ; problems to you, as they appeared to 


me during my short visit to India last year, 
with.my husband, bit in the presence of .” 


several Indians I ‘feel it- „would be much 


more suitable. if they came up to the plat-- 


form and told you about; -their own livés, 
than for -me -to speak’ rom ‘my por 
experience. i $ 
|-tried to'see- something. -of the women’s 
side of life that men can. hardly see, and I 
was able to visit many ladies, in` their 
zenanas, whereas. my husband was-cut out 
from this’ side of the’ study of Indian 
problems... i - 
‘One of the most striking’ fees. to the 


visitor to India is the great gulf between the - 


rulers and the ruled. A comparative handful 
of Britishers hold the. authority and. 
réins of Government, and ‘they are cut. off 


in sympathy and ‘knowledge and ‘outlook ` 
the ` 


upon life from the „Vast masses, ot 


Indians. 


| The two things Ae aa to me ‘most . 


dbout this serious gulf between the rulers 
and .the ruled were, firstly, the fact, that ‘the 
religious ieee of the Indians which has 


the 


atch an enormous meni upon thes daily 


~ lives ‘is not really-understood by us, though 


our own. ‘religion'came ‘from the ` East. 
Secondly it séemed that the Indian. -women 
have a very great influence on the lives and 
.. thoughts of the. whole nation, and-yet ‘about 
this the men’ ‘rulers çan. have hardly any 
_first hand: information, because the women- 
of the country, except a few: * ‘emancipated” 
ones, are never brought ; into contact with | 
men, other than those. of their. immediate | 
‘family. ‘T think it would not be “wrong to 
say. the influence of the women, - -both over 
the. men and over the children, is even more- 
_ strong: in India than ‘with us, Dbecatise the 
whole -of théir'religious and social customs 
are bound up with the idea ofthe family, : 
-and -the part women play iñ that Also on 
account of the, seclusion , in which, the 
women :live, each man’s own: ‘immediate . 
women. ‘relatives ‘have, more’ ‘exclusive ins, 
-fluienge over him than is the case in our own 
country where men‘and: “women, meet freely 


“in the- ordinary affairs of lifes”. 


‘Thus with. regard to the two, most vital 


-influences- in’ life} religion, ‘and - -woman’s 


sphere, our British mén. officials, are-in the 
dark-and aloof from those for whose welfare 
1y are responsible. ==: `i 

. The wholly different. aspect. ae Tadian life, 
swat regard to women, shows itself. in--two 
directions: first the -very early-age at’ which 
they marry, and-then the, Seclusion in which 
ey live after marriage... > 

As for the early. age of marriage; , the 
Hindus gay that it was not ‘so in the early 
days and that their old religious books did 


"à 


ae 


“not enjoin it. It came in as a custom with all 
. the different invasions of the Mohammedans 


because by marrying their girls early, and - 


shutting them up in their own homes, the 
Hindus felt that they were more safe from 
the invaders. A modern instance, which 
seems to bear this out, occurs in the Chenab 
- Canal Colony, which we visited. From 
being very barren this district is now turned 
- into one.of the most fertile parts of India, 
and its lands have been given to people 
from other parts of India. -Before the 
desert was irrigated ‘its only inhabit- 
ants were a few wandering camel-owners 
called Junglis. The Junglis used to marry 
their men between the ages of 30 and 35 
and the women between 25 and 30. They 
said they did not care to give up their inde- 
‘pendence too young. But now they marrv 
their girls-at about 12 to 14 years of age. 
This change really only dates from the last 


ten years or so, and the reason they give is- 


they cannot trust the people who have come 
into their district from other parts. The 
-same-sort of thing may have happened— 
and probably did happen in the early days. 


Now the custom of early marriage is very 


usual amongst all Indians including Hindus 
and Mohammedans. 
This involves a very striking want to the 


“European mind, namely, the utter absence . 


of pirjhood in India in the sense in which 
we treasure ite With the Anglo-Indians, 
there is alwavs the tragedy of the absence 


_of children, for as snon as thev get to be- 


between 4 and 5 they have to be sent away 
and they do not come out again to 
India until thev are grown up. I remember 
once [.saw a short skirt in the distance at a 
station 
I found it belonged to an English girl of 


about 16-—rather plain and unattractive . 


looking ~but to me it was like a refreshing 


draught to see once more an English girl 


not quite grown up. 
©. There are many Eurasian girls who are 
“not specially different in appearance from 
our English girls, but. even these aresent 
away from home in Jarge numbers to hill 
schools. , l ea 
-One sees walking about openly little 
Indian girls ofthe poorer ‘castes. 
Often im the villages when one’saw a dear 
little dark-eyed damsel of nine or ten, our 
friends would point out that she was mar- 
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and got quite. excited about it. 


But very’ 


- - 


ried, because she wore her bangles above 
her elbow or showed her status by some: 


such sign. 


In the factories we saw little girls work- 
ing, who looked even below the age limit- 
of nine. years, but the foreman showed usd 
that according to the red paint on‘ the 
parting of their black hair they were 
married. i 

My husband hardly saw any girls of the 
upper classes, except in the case.of some 
Parsee families and some of the Brahmo 
Samaj and others who have “emancipated” 
ideas in more Western style, and do not 
shut themselves up. : 

The young girls in the zenanas are often 
most charming and graceful, and are 
beautifully dressed. To look at them you) 
would think they were just school girls, 
with years before they would have, to take 
on the responsibilities of matrimony. But. 
these girls are already married. One: evil 
of early marriage which is recognised as 
very serious by doctors is that many are 
mothers before they are fully developed 
physically, and this is exceedingly bad 
both for themselves and their babies. 

This custom of early marriage also in- 


volves the absence of the opportunities for 


courtship which our girls and young men - 
have or are supposed to have. When you 
are fixed in matrimony as a little child you 
may be very fond of the little boy husband 


"you are playing with, but one does not ima- 


gine that that will warmly last through life.. 
‘There is not the same idea that we have of 
choice between one or another, or of finding 
one’s kindred..soul. Yer we have such a 
different outlook that we can hardly judge 
from our standards, especially as we do not 
always hve up to our own ideals. On the 
whole, the result may not be so very much 
worse than here. Certainly some of the 
Indian husbands and wives lead most 


‘ dévoted and beautiful home lives. 


One of the difficulties of marriage there, 
and one of the reasons why the-parents re- 
gard it as a duty to see that their little girls 
make suitable matches early is. that you 
must marry in your own caste, or sub caste, 
and sometimes within certain relationships, 
so thatthe choice for each individual is 
very limited. If you depart from this it is 
more terrible than it would be if for ins- 


“tance a Duke married a crossing-sweeper 
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here, because you would be cut off foi all 
religious ‘as well as social recognition. We 
British cannot interfere with these facts of 
caste and creed. A great many Indians 
who are -in favour of raising ‘the marrying 
ige find it very difficult to alter the 
customs 
going on in all directions for more free- 
doni, and later marriages, but it is very 
slow. l 

In respect to seclusion after marriage the 
lower caste women walk about, and are 
seen by. the ordinary stranger, busy at work 
in the fields, the shops, the factories. But 
evén these keep more apart from men who 
are strangers than our women would do. 
[f we went to visit any of the houses in the 
y villages and wanted to go inside, some one 


have the opportunity of removing them- 
selves in order that-my husband should not 
x- see thém. : 

Directly you get above the working 
classes, the seclusion of the girls and wo- 
men becomes much greater, As soon as 
the girl is married she is “ purdah` nashin— 
behind the veil”. Even if she goes by train 
—and the Indians are. fond of travelling— 
she goes to-the railway station in a convey- 
ance with curtains. round it, and enters 


are sheets held up for her to. pass from the 
cab into the carriage. 

< English ladies sometimes give 
parties, and all the men of the house- 
‘hold'are turned out, and only ladies are 
present. 

It is very difficult for us to realise what ` 

it must mean to live always behind a 
purdah.-I have tried to picture it to 
myself, but it is almost impossible. Some 
of the ladies I visited must .have led most 
lonely lives, especially when they had no 
children, and lived in out of: the way 
districts. : 

But if you try to imagine this sort of 
ke seclusion, cut off from all outside -life from 
_ childhood until death, you can see that 
= when the- Indian women begin to take 

up. our ideas, or to revert to their own 
ancient and freer customs, it must be an 
enormous plunge. It must be much more 
alarming than what our suffragettes un- 
dertake at the present time, and worse, 
too, than what our last generation of 


7 into a’ closed railway carriage; and there - 


=- -= 


of the country. Yet change is ' 


men, against this abolition. 


would go in first, so that the women might .a beautiful 


“purdah”. 


. woman's life beautiful, 
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women ‘suffered when they stood out ‘fo 
higher education and went to Newnhan 
or Girton, ~ 

Closely connected with the evils of chik 
marriage iš the question of widow te-mar. 
riage, and the abolition of suttee. Suttee 
the burning alive of widows with their hus. 
band’s body, was abolished by the Englist 
in 1829, and o.u that occasion a pétitior 
was presented to the Privy Council, signed 
by 18,000 Indians, many of them leading 
But I think 
this opposition to the reform had died out, 
and not many would petition for the re- 
establishment of suttee now. This’ prac- 
tice has been mich talked about and has 
helped to prejudice us a great deal against 
India and her social customs. Yet it had 
side--a very romantic side. 
The idea is that after the husband is dead 
the wife has no interest in life, and that she 
would serve him and her own desires best 
if she followed him to the other world. 
This ts a beautiful idea, but where the 
sacrifice is involuntary or is demanded of a 
child widow it turns into a cruel, horrible 
thing. 

A great many reformers tell us, however, 
that after all we have not done such a very 
great thing in abolishing suttee, because 
though widows are no longer burnt alive 
there is what they call “cold suttee”, which. 
means that the: widows are not allowed to, 
re-marry, and are cut off from all pleasure 
and brightness. ‘Thus you have thousands 
of women -cut off from all that makes a. 
some from earliest 
‘childhood. The widows doa great deal 
of useful work and drudgery, but attempts 
are being made to break down “cold suttee’’’ 
and allow them to re-marry. This again 
is aslow process, for when a man does: 
marry a widow it means that they are both 
cut. off from their relations, friends, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. F 

The only direction .in which we as 
British men and women can have a direct 


-influence in the progress of Indian women, 


is, | think, in the way of education. One 
of the most important things we have done 
in India is that we have introduced Western 
facilities for education. A great many of 


.the men and boys now have education in 


the way we understand it. In the case of 
the women it has been much more 


akuar Now some ‘of the Indian men. 
wish the women to ‘keep pace with them; 


the demand ‘is growing for women toand, 


have education more on Western lines. 

The- first. missionary school for. girls was 
opened a century, ago, in 1807. At the 
“present ‘ time’ there are schools for girls 


- éstablished by the Government, by voluntary 


even Mohammedan. 


- than we have done in. England. 


` 


Hindu, Christian, and 
- L visited some of these 
and also higher institutions, such as Bethune 
“College in Calcutta, and the women S 
n at Lucknow. 

The Universities for men are open , 
‘women, and. they obtained University 
-deBrees for womėën -earlier in many cases 
-Phere 
are véry many good Indian lady doctors, 
“and whilst in England no woman can be a 
lawyer, in India Miss Cornelia Sorabji hasa 
Government position in a legal capacity. 

The percentages, however, of girls receiv- 
ing education are still -absurdly low: in 
Bombay, 5°9 per cent. 5. in Madras, 5°7 p.c; 
in ee 3°2 p.c.3 in the United Provinces, 

2 p. c. Some of the Native States are much 
ahead of us, and in Baroda education is 
now compulsory for girls as well as boys 
-and the provision of schools is being hasten- 


societies, Parsi, 


ed to meet the needs of every child. 


- most promising time, 


We, as a Government, are willing to spend 


very much less on Education than we do'on 


the Army. In England this complaint may 
_be made, but in India the disérepancy is far 
greater. But. even if we are prepared to 


-spend more money there will be great dith- 


culties to'-overcome. The early marriages, 
‘and the seclusion afterwards, make educa- 
tion very difficult: for girls. 
married at to or 11 leave school just at the 
before. they have 
received a good prounamg in any kind of 
_ learning. 

Then there is the “problem of teachers. 
They cannot have men teachers, because 


most of the elder girls would not attend a . 


school taught by men. And of course, 
when every woman tries to get married 
before she is grown up it is very difficult to 


get any women to take up the ‘profession of - 


teaching. A few married women teach, 
and a great many widows are now being 
‘trained as teachers. In some cases teachers 
go to the zenanas, but this'is only possible 
amongst the rich. There are some purdah 


schools, 


_seethem at all, 


Girls” who are: 
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but this again means'a great deal : 
of extra work in taking the girls to school . 
in closed vehicles and fetching them back 
again, and in having, separate schools with - 
very high’ garden walls. But it is not as 
easy to say: “educate: -everybody” in India 
as it-is in England. We must have the 
help. of the Indians.themselves to ‘work...out 
this problem and to see how aS wider 
education can be carried ‘out. 

In conclusion, I should like to. sum up ae 
points which strike me most forcibly in 
connection with our Indian sisters. 

First,, how difficult it is for‘us to under- . 
stand the women and really enter “into 
their lives, and understand the part they 
play in the community, because men do not 
and most of the British x 
ladies do not do much to make friends with — 
Indian women. 

Secondly, one feels there is a AT 
movement going ‘on amongst the women. 
We are fond of labelling the Indtan 
aspirations as sedition, when if they were 
amongst’ ourselves we should. call them 
patriotism: This ‘movement seems to be 
spreading.as much amongst the women as 
amongst the men. And then by their very. 
seclusion, the women are. more likely to get 
things misrepresented to them. If people 


want to stir up discontent against our rule. 


they can do it more easily amongst the 
women than. amongst the men. [t is- very’. 
difficult to:get Indian women ‘to` hase any. 
sympathy with the British from whom they 
are so cut off, but it is very easy to’ make 
them feel bitter, arid think that we are 
tyrants. me s 
The bad mannérs of the British have a 
great deal to do with this, and the very 
rude way in which so many of: them habi- 
tually treat the Indians offends the women: 
even more than it does the men. The 


‘women resent the insults that are heaped 


upon their fathers and husbands and bro- 
thers, and there is more of the spirit of 
bitterness amongst the Indian women ‘than 


amongst Indian men. 


Then the women are craving for ae 
cation, and to take some part in the move- 
ment of affairs. Take for instance, the 
Swadeshi movement. This could not have 
succeeded.in the way it. has done -without 
the women. They have meetings in each 
other’s houses, and determine only to buy. 


Joods made at hans and not to buy A 
made by foreigners. | eg 

The women in the zenanas often do 
not: know how to read or write, ‘but in 
spite of this the Swadeshi movement’ 
Koreading. very much. in the places where 
one would hardly think there would be 
any opportunity for its ‘growth. ` 


‘Our British officials, to a large extent, 
know nothing about this movement,’ or 
get hold of the facts twisted and dis- 
proportioned. But to show you’ the power 
of the Indian women, and what they 
will do, swhen Mr. Tilak was trarisported 
the”“women organised in Bombay a big 
meeting of protest, which was very success- 


ful. That meant a good deal more than 
a political meeting of women mm Eng- 
land would do. In India women ‘have 


votes on equal terms with men, and so 


have reached a stage for which we are 
still striving in England. I have a copy 
of the :register of the Bombay Municipal . 
Council on which there are- hundreds of 
women: voters, and some, though I cannot 


- 
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HE European pleasure-seeker finds 
Burma to-day as it is described in 
books written twenty years ago, but 

the visttor from India is surprised to see 
how rapidly the country is being absorbed. 
by the Kalas (foreigners), and how fast the 
proud, lazy Burman population is succumb- 
ing to Chinese merchants, Indian coolies 
and English tradesmen. Some gréat painter 
should visit Burma. and preserve for coming 
generations the Burman type before it is 
lost to the world; for the type is-so pretty, 
light-hearted and ‘childlike. 

The -Burman man, in a pink loungyi 
(cloth) gathered up in front and tucked in 
at the waist, a short loose silk jacket with 
pockets to hold cigars, and a pink silk scarf 
tied ina coquettish knot above the left ear, 
is a Charming ‘picture; and yet more fascinate 
ing.1s the Burman girl, who wears the same 
cloth, the same little white jacket and” the 
same silk scarf, but hanging from her neck 
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say what proportion,” ‘use ae votes: For 
‘the new Legislative. Councils, some .of the 
. electors are elected by municipal votes, 
sand thus for what is- the nearest approach 
toa Parliament in India, women have an 
indtrect vote. 

‘There are signs that women ' there. desire 
to have the opportunity of knowing more 
of public life, and keeping pace with their 
men folks. We have to watch their strug- 
gles after progress very sympathetically, 
and we can do a good deal to help by try- 
ing to understand them and their lives, and 
by giving them education as wisely as we 
can; giving money, and time and thought, 
so- that the women who are anxious to -tlo 
so; may take a greater share in the develop- 
ment of their country. 

We ought to doa great deal more to 
understand the problems of life there 
amongst the women, and we ought to see 
that they get as much education as 1s pos- 
sible, and as much freedom as they would. 
like to work out these problems themselves. 


MARGARET E. MacDonaxo. 


instead of round her’ head. Her mouth is 
made into a large O by a big cheroot,.and 
from her thick black hair, which is fastened. 
across the top of her head in a wide band, 
hangs a single flower, or spray, caressing 
her forehead. It- is well to look at both 
men and women from a distance; but “ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” and, 
_to see hundreds of this cheerful, brightly- 
dressed little people on a festival day. is a 
delightiul experience. . | 
One of the accepted ubas about Burma 
is that its inhabitants are wealthy. Few are 
destitute, and-many are comfortably-off but 
none are rich in the sense that Indian 
princes and English noblemen count riches. 
And, since Europeans exported rice and 
teak: from Burma, prices there have risen 
considerably, and to-day. many a Burman 
has to forego his canoe and tries to borrow 
-money from Indian Chetties, in fact laws 
have been made to-prevent the land of 
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Burma from passing rapidly into the hands 
of foreigners. 
The absence of poverty in, Burma makes 


casual visitors fly to the conclusion that the. 


country must be richer than other lands. 
© Such people do not stop to ask Why no 
Burmans beg in the streets and exhibit 
deformities torouse the sympathy of passers- 
by? The truth is that any destitute man, 
womazni or child, in fact a whole family, can 


in time of need go to the nearest of monastery” 


- for food, and in some cases for shelter, too. 
The Buddhist monks have always -enough 
and to spare, and.as each Burman boy must 
be received into a monastery at the age of 
twelve and spend at least a few days there, 
. the monastery is a place with which all ‘are 
. familiar. Moreover. the destitute ones, during 
happier and more prosperous days gave 
food ‘to the monks and will do so again 
when the sun once more shines on them; so 
the monastic rice and curry is devoid of 
the bitterness that is attached to so much 
of this world’s so-called “charity”. To-day 
Burman boys are still received into - the 
= monastery, but many of them wear the 
Yellow Robe for a short time only. 
Competition entered Burma -with com- 
petitive examin? tions, and competition is 
spoiling Burma, because the Burman cha- 
racter cannot adapt itself to competitive 
methods, — - 
“Burmans are children.” So said one who 
has-‘lived for many years with tiem as a 
Buddhist monk, one of those strange Euro- 
peans who has put on the Yellow Robe, 
‘hoping thereby to find a short cut to heaven. 
“Sir, which is the way to heaven?” a 
youngman asked Bishop Wilberforce when 
he and his friends met the Bishop on the 
‘high road beside a sign-post that pointed 
- in several directions. “Turn to the right and 
keep straight on?” was the ready reply. 
The European .Buddhist monks—and there 
are many of them now in Burma—seem to 
think the high road too slow a way to heaven 
and they wander in lanes, woods and 
ditches, for apparently not one of them has 
discovered the Nirvana that Buddha spoke 
“about. “The way to reach Nirvana can be 
found in Pali books and there is no money 
available to translate these books”, the 
‘European Buddhist monks tell us. 
The Burman does not hoard his money. 
If he has one hundred rupees, he gives away 
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“to be fed.” 


- 


eighty and spends twenty on himself. But 


his generosity is selfish. He builds and gilds 


a pagoda or feeds Buddhist priests in order 


to gain merit; and he will not combine 
with others in building and giving because | 


-he wants to have all the merit for himself. 3 


“God bless mie and iiy wife, | 

My son Tom and his wife, š 

We four, and no more, | 
is the principle ọn which a Burman parts 
with his money. He believes that his 
presents to Buddha and Buddhist , monks 


will ensure for him a better and happier life. 


during -his next incarnation and pave his 
way to Nirvana, so he will not combine 
with his neighbours for charitable purposes ; 
and when he is asked to assist a public 
hospital, or something of that sort, he says, 4 
“The Government takes a great deal of 
money from mein taxes. Let the Govern- 
ment pay for these things.” The following. 
incident illustrates Burman charity very well. 

Not long since, in Rangoon, three hundred: 
priests had been invited to a certain street 
to receive presents or as Burmans put it 
The street had been decorat- 
ed with flags and Japanese lanterns, and an 
arch had been placed at each.end of it, 


‘under which stood a man whose business 


it was to see that no priest came into the 
street without a card of invitation. 

_ At four o’clock in the afternoon, monks 
wearing their best robes were seen. hurrying 
to the’street, each’ monk being. followed by 
a boy-attendant and-an Indian coolie who 
carried on hishead a large market basket. 
Some òf the monks were boys, others .were 
old men, but the greater number were in 
the prime of life, men whoin any country 
but Burma would be earning their living 
and supporting wives and children. At 
the end of ‘the street the monks formed a 
procession; and then they walked up the 
street oné by one, each being followed by 
his boy-attendant and an [Indian coolie. 
Gifts had been arranged on tables outside 
the houses, and beside the tables stvod 
Burman men, women and children, ready, 
with bows and genuflexions, to offer the 
presents, which included bags of rice, tins 
of sardines, salmon and biscuits, packets of 
tea and parcels of sugar, curry stuffs, bottles 
of sauce, tobacco, betel leaves, spices, fruits,- 
vegetables, towels, pocket-handkerchiets, 
buckets, brooms, feather dusters, native 


umbrellas and other things. The monks 
seemed to take a good deal of interest in the 
gifts which were handed to the boy-atten- 


dants and placed in the baskets; and when | 


a basket was full, the monk to whom it be- 

nged despatched the coolie who carried 
it to the monastery and another coolie 
appeared with another basket to collect 
more presents. 

At the farther end of the street a poot 
woman ‘had placed on a small table a 
lacquer bowl, and as each monk passed by, 
her little son stepped’ forward with a plate 
on which was a glass of water. The day 
was sultry, and the monks gladly accepted 
her humble offering. Seeing this, a wealthy 
Burman who lived.in a house opposite, sent 
for ice, filled a large silver tankard, and 


proceeded to offer iced water to the priests. | 


Soon the poor woman’s offering was passed 
unnoticed, and the gift of the richer donor 
was accepted, and thereby the wealthy 
Burman acquired (so he thought) “merit.” 

The Burman character has, no doubt, been 
moulded by the religion of Buddha. The 
Burman is petulant and hasty—like a child 
—but his religion teaches him to kill 


neither man nor animal, so he cannot be 


a soldier, a hunter, a butcher or a fisherman. 
Some Burmans are fishermen; but it is 
understood that they will re-imcarnate as 
animals and spend a weary time before 
entering Nirvana. As the Burman may not 
kill, he “lifts” fishes out of the water and 
leaves them .to dry on land, and when the 
fishes become putrid, he makes a kind of 
paste; called Ng’pee, which causes sores to 
appear on his body and brings to hima 
variety -of illnesses. l 

Now-a-days many Burmans eat meat; 


but they will not kill a chicken, much less” 
a sheep; and in the market they turn away. 


from'fish that is alive and buy dead fish. 
Tinned fish is eaten, even in monasteries, 
and modern-Burmans point out that Lord 
Buddha did not forbid men to eat meat, 
and that if other people liké to jeopardy 
their future by killing animals, the most 
devout Buddhist may eat what is killed 
and enjoy it. There is among Buddhist 
none of the “missionary” spirit that induces 
men to look after the future of others. A 
Buddhist thinks of himself, he is kind “and 
charitable in order to help himself, and 
we find in him little desire to benefit “his 


that 
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fellow. men and no ambition to serve his 
country. 


There is no denying that a non-meat 
diet. makes men less combative than a diet 
largely composed of the flesh and blood of 
animals; and when to this sort of diet is 


added the constant use of strong tobacco— | 
and in Burma it is no uncommon thing to 


see a mother thrust a cigar into the mouth 
of an unweaned child if it cries-—the result 
is likely to be. a somewhat lethargic and 
indolent ten.perament. Burmans are pro- 
verbially lazy. Moreover they despise and 
refuse to do manual work unless it is 
connected with agriculture. In the days 
of the Burman Kings, it was usual for the 
King to plough a furrow once a year and 
for his Ministers to follow his example, but 
no King of Burma ever worked ina mill 
or helped to make machinery and steam- 
boats, so when Europeans opened mills and 
factories in Burma, Indians had to go there 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands to 
do coolie;work. Each Burman boy becomes 
a monk, if only for a few days, and during 
time he has a boy-attendant who 
kneels to receive his orders, and he does ‘no 
work at all, unless a morning stroll with 
a begging-bowl that is quickly filled can 
be called work ‘Fhe life of a monk is held 
up to Buddhist boys as the highest life, that 
a man can lead in this world, so if a boy 
does not care for work, he can become a 


-Phongyi, which means “Great Glory” and 


live in a monastery where the hours pass. 
in eating, sleeping, chewing betel and 
meditating. , : ' 

It is curious to watch daily life-ina 
Burman monastery where picturesque teak” 
houses are surrounded by shady trees and 
pariah -dogs warn monks of approaching. 
visitors. A convent of Buddhist nuns is 
often found in the same compound ; and- 
the nuns, who have no chance of entering 
Nirvana during their incarnation ‘as women, 
beg food for the monks, cook for them and 
act as their servants. ‘Their heads are 
shaved, they wear apricot-coloured robes, 
they say their beads, and often they are 
mistaken by tourists for monks, indeed there 
is little differenee between the appearance. 
of a monk and a nun, only the former has _ 


a begging bowl attached to his waist and 


the latter carries the same bowl on her head. | 
Often the monks are related to the nuns, 


. laziness. 
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“and no questions as to a need be 
' raiseď for Buddhist monks in Burma have a 


good reputation as tö nioral conduct. The 


_, palm-leaf fan is not greatly. used to-day to 
= hide 


the monk’s face ; ‘but the Burman 


_ woman i$ modest, and t is safe to say ` that 


the priesthood leads a celebate life and.. 


; the. monasteries are free from moral taint. 
`- The chief fault’of a Buddhist monk is imposed , 


he is on the. road to. Nirvana.. 


on .him by his. religion; and that fault is 
He will spend an hour chewing 
betel, a second teasing a spider, .a third 
‘sleeping, and a fourth eating, and he will 
“believe; and the laity will believe, too, that 
And -if an 
Englishman asks him what is’ meant by 
Nirvana, he says: The word means some- 


_ thing that cannot be explained in English 1 


And if the enquiring Englishman goes to 


: one‘of the Europeans who has put on the- 


“Yellow Robe and asks the same question, 
che is told that Nirvana jis- explained in 
-Pali books and these books ‘have not been 
translated yet. 

Books call. Burmans “a highly educated 
people” , because each boy goes to a’ monas- 


:_terycschool and learns to read and write in 


a 


the“-vernacular. .But-books do not say that 


. the teaching given by the monks is mechani- 


cal, that the boys learn like parrots and. 
“forget all they have learnt -after leaving 
‘school. The monastic school 
backbone of education in Burma; but it is 
. changing rapidly under English influences, 
‘and before’ long it will be so modernised. 
“that none will recognise it. Still in some™ 
_jungle villages the ‘monastery school may 
be found untouched, by Western progress, 
and there may be seen fifty boys, perhaps, 
lying on the ‘floor, face ‘downwards, busy 
with small black-boards and soapstone 
pencils. -A monk sits at a litttle distance, 


`- with closed eyes, having set the tasks; and - 


the, boys either copy the words ‘or: learn 
‘them by heart. They repeat their tasks 
aloud, in shrill voices, and if the. noise 
. lessens, then the monk looks up to see who 
is asleep or in mischief. Having studied 
“The Great Basket of Learning”, -heard 

many Birth ‘stories (stories concerning,the 
lives of Gautama . before he, became a. 
C Buddha), a little grammar and a` little 
_arithmetic, the boy leaves school; and soon 
he: forgets all he has'learnt, except prayers ` 
_to pe said before mae of Buddha. But 


- 


-home of his own. - 


is still thie Í 
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he will have learnt to be genie, kind and 
polite, for Buddhist monks are the best 
' teachers of good manners in the world. 

For the last twenty years the Government 
of Burma has been introducing into the 
country the. system of education in vogiia 
in British India —inspectors, examinations, 
- grants-in-aid and text-books. ‘Burman boys 
go to the Rangoon College, which is 
affiliated with the Calcutta University, also 
to the American Baptist College, which is 
conducted on up-to-date lines, Burman 
women received no ‘education until, mis- 
sionaries went to Burma about one hundred 
years ago; and only of recent years has the 

overnment of Burma taken any. trouble 
_ about’ female education. , 

The Burman ‘girl. is ‘the freest in the 
world. She goes where, and does what she 
likes. She chooses her own husband and 
lives: with him afterwards in the house of 
her parents until he can afford to have a 
Worning is easier than a 
Burman marriage. Eating together in the 
presence of witnesses will make two Bur- 
mans manand wife. Divorce is not much 
more difficult ; but it is seldom resorted to, 
for .a Burman man is kind-hearted and 
easy-going and a Burman woman will put 
up with a good deal from her husband. 
When an Englishman, who has lived for 
thirty years’ in Burma was asked: “Why 
do so many Englishmen marry. “Rurman 
girls?” he answered, . “Because “they car 
beat them, if they, are troublesome ;' and 
because a Burman wife will let her husband 
come home drunk and not throw itin his 
. face the next day.” 

The facile nature of Barter marriage 
customs has a good deal to do with thé 
Anglo-Burman connubial arrangement: 
that are on the increase in Burma. Nc 
‘Hindu or Mahomedan will allow a- girl t 
leave’ his _ house ‘without a ‘marriags 


- ceremony - of somé sort ; but in Burma, : 


young man and a young ‘woman, if thei 
marriage’ is" opposed, can go.off-into~ th 
jungle and corné back a few days -Jater a 


- man and wife, having eatén- together in thi 


-presence ofa few friends who were inthe 
secret. Everyone has heard of the English 
official whose wife went to Burma-to- fiñe 
out why her husband wrote by each mail 
say. that the climate would. -not süit he 
health ; of her visit to'her husband’s. house. 


ae 
+ ™? 
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ter reception by a Burman lady who bore the 
ame name as herself; her return to England 
xy the steamer in which she had made the 
assage out and her ‘divorce case. Since 
en English officials have been obliged to 
galize their relationships with Burman 
sirls, but the majority of Englishmen. who 
ake to themselves Burman wives do so in 
he Burman way. 
The ambition of a Burman girl to-day 
s to marry an Englishman, and having done 
©, to associate with English ladies ; and 
ilthough Burmans of the best class look 
upor such marriages with suspicion and 
say that even when the law has made 
them valid they are.a mistake, each year 
™sees. more Anglo-Burman marriages, and, 
Ptnfortunately, more Anglo-Burman children. 
' When once an Englishman has taken 
-into his head to mate with a Burman girl, 
nothing will stop him. Perhaps he meets 
“the girl in a place far from an English 
social centre. Perhaps he is too poor to 
marry an English girl. Perhaps the Burman 
girl knows a love charm of which other 
girls are ignorant. Anyhow ‘Cupid sends 
the dart straight; and the Englishman’s 
friends may try to argue with him, take 
him away for a change, place him in new 


surroundings ; all their efforts will be use- - 


Ptess. He will go back to the Burman girl, 
although it will probably mean social 
ostracism; and having married her, he will 
sink down, down, down, and his children 
will rise up to’ curse him, for the Anglo- 
Burman type is not a good one. 
man can marry a Burman, for they are varie- 
ties of a Mongolian race ; but when Burmans 
and Indians intermarry, “the result is bad, 
and when Burmans and English people 
intermarry the consequences are much 
worse. An Anglo-Burman marriage may 
be all very well while husband and wife 
are young, and until children come.into the 
home; but in middle-life the Englishman 
finds no companionship in his Burman wife, 
‘and he is often ashamed of his Anglo- 
-Burman children. Most likely he takes 
“then to drink, loses his work and lives on 
some‘small remittance sent from England, 
where his family do not wish to see him; 
and. he receives letters from his relations 


ne t 


hinting that if he and his belongings do 


not remain'in Burma, the remittance will - 


be! ‘stopped. 


2 
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-and plenty of time for education. 


A China-. 
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Female education on western linés is- 
making rapid headway in Burma; and as 
Burman girls are not purdah and do not 
marry before the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, they have many opportunities 
Aftec- 
tionate, clever, neat and domestic are 
Burman girls, and a visit “to” a Burman 
girls’ school is a pretty sight, for each girl 
have a flower in her neatly dressed hair, a` 
clean white jacket reaching to her waist, 
and a gay-coloured loungyi (cloth). Her 
face is smeared with white or yellow paste 
which adds to her charm, (in the distance), 
her lips and eyebrows have been “touched up’, 
and from her neck falls a pink silk. scarf? 
Her features are round and snubby ; but 
her expression is good-tempered and ‘plea- 
sant, and her manner and voice are. gentle 
and refined. . Burmans think ‘that she has 
no soul, and say that she must be born as 
a man before she can begin to climb to- 
wards Nirvána; so she makes the most of | 
her opportunities and does the work that. 
men doin other countries. She is a born 
saleswoman, a clever trader: and to sell 
something, if only a few’ flowers outside. 
her father’s door, is her ambition. She 
makes the money if an English husband go 
far, and she knows where to buy and how to 
invest money. Moreover she is devout. But 
for her many a Buddhist monk would go 
without his mid-day meal. When her 
work is done, she makes ‘herself look as _ 
nice as possible and goes with a handful 
of flowers, and perhaps some candles and a 
few incense sticks to’ the nearest pagoda. 
There she kneels before an image of Bud- — 
dha and says her prayers. Afterwards she 
lights a big cheroot and talks with her 
friends. Religion mixes with pleasure, 
anda festival day is made the occasion“ 
for. buying anew loungyi or a new scart. 
At the pagoda lovers see one another; 
but courting is done on the verandah of 
the home, after nine o’clock. Then the 

elders retire within the house, and’ lovers 
ake their appearance. Mothers watch 
through crevices, and no courting is allow- 
ed off the premises. A girl shows a prefer- ` 
ence by making cigars for the man. she 
likes best; and the acceptance of a piece of 
jewelry means an engagement. 

Books about Burma give the impression 
-that the country is inhabited by one nation - 
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_the 


their 
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and that its population practises Buddhism 
in its purity ; in fact, it is often said: “If 
you want to see Buddhism as it really 1s, 
go to Burma.” 

That Buddhism is as much mixed with 
‘devil worship in Burma as it is in Ceylon 
is certain. Moreover, the Burmans were 
latest comers and the.. rulers, until 
England annexed the country. The abori- 
ginal inhabitants were the Talaings—called 
sometimes the. Péeguans—and they trace 
ancestry to India. The 
adopted’ the Talaing language which is 
a mixture of Pali and “Tamil; and the 
Pali name for Burma is “the golden 
frontier land.” 

Talaings and Burmaris are now much 
alike’; but the Government of Burma gives 
one thousand rupees to the English official 
‘who learns the Talaing language. 

After the Burmans, the Shans are the 


‘most numerous; but they belong to the 


Shan States and not to Burma. - Thirdly as 
regards numbers come the. Korens, who are 
by far the most progressive and enter- 
prising peoplein Burma. They were until 
the English went to Burma, the slaves of 
the Burmans. Now they own schools and 
colleges, and have rice mills and timber 
yards. “They are of stronger build than 
the Burmans, and they have never been 
Buddhists. Many of them are still spirit- 
worshippers, having altars inside their 


homes for the spirits and little “nat” houses. 


outside their homes for the use of the 
demons whom they fearso.much. Among 
the Korens the missionaries— more especially 
the American Baptist ‘“missionaries—have 
made’ many converts, baptising whole 
villages; for the Korens had a legend that 
one day “a white brother” would come to 


them and bring with him ‘‘a long lost book” ; _ 


which would tell them the way to heaven, 
Cruelly treated by the Burmans, being 
crucified and tortured if they dared to learn 
to read or write, the Korens lived in hills 
and jungles until the English went to 
Burma. Now they are the equals, if not 
the superiors of the Burmans; and they 
may one day prove the backbone of a 
spineless nation. But they hate the 
Burmans and will not combine with them 
—-at any rate not at present. 
common language—and each day more 
-and more people in Burma learn to speak 


Burmans 


pensive as on a gold-field. 


Of course a: 
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English saia post offices, ete. bring thi 
various nations in Burma nearer together 
but the Government of Burma ‘does no 
wish to hurry matters in this direction anc 
encourages inhabitants of Burma to spea 
read and write in the vernaculars. 

People who do not visit Burma shoulc 
bear in mind how young the country is a: 
regards things English. Visitors who trave 
by rail and stay in hotels learn the lessor 
very quickly, but stay-at-homes are inclinec 
to picture an ideal Burma, the-sort of Burm: 
seen from the deck of a luxurious rive 
steamer, while reading “the Soul of : 
People” on a so-called “winter's day.” 

It was in 1824 that “the white stranger o 
the West fastened a quarrel upon the Lor 
of the Golden Palace”. The English had a 
that time very exaggerated ideas concerning 
the power of the Burman King and ever 
crouched before his “golden feet” in Burmar 
fashiou. “Bring me some white Kalas tı 
row my boat”, said a blade of the Palace te 
the Burman soldiers who marched agains 
Sir Archibald Campbell. “And for me” 
cried a lady of the Court, “bring half < 
dozen white Kalas, for l am told that ther 
make excellent servants.” 

Pegu was annexed by lord Dalhousie i: 
1852 at the close of the second war witl 
Burma; Upper Burma was annexe 
by proclamation on the first of January 1886 
and Jungle wars ended in Burma in 18go0 
So Upper Burma has been under British ruli 
for 20 years only, and Lower Burma fo 
about half a century. 

It is astonishing to see how Englisl 
Burma has become in a very short time 
English things in Burma cannot compare, o 
course, with English things in other parts o 
British India; but they are all over the 
country, and Burm is fast becoming ar 
Anglo-Burman land. 

As Burmans will not do manual work 
and all labour is highly -paid, everythin; 
in Burma is very expensive—almost as ex 
Many Europea 
sharpers are in the towns, especially i 
Rangoon, and little confidence is placed ir 
speculation. ` Moreover capital 1s scarce anc 
cash is almost non-existent.: People who 
have an axe to grind in Burma may deny 
these facts ; but visitors will see the truth fo 
themselves. [n Burma there is no, wealthy 
class. Burmans are too proud and too lazy 


‘0 work, and imported bow is too expen- 
sive to entice outside capital to Burma. 
Everyone agrees that gold and jewels and 
other precious things are buried in the earth ; 
t an English Mining kxpert who has 
velled all over Burma for three years 
und spent five more years in working with 
-ompanies there, has not yet covered his 
=xpenses ; and others have the: same tale 
0 tell. 

What will be the future of Burma ? That 





CHAPTER IV. 


_ MARRIAGE AND Famity—VICEROYALTY 
_ OF GUZERAT. 


HE fort and district of Oandahar had 
been giver by the Persian King Shah 
Ismail I. of the house of Safawi, to. 

lis younger son as an appanage. Fourth-in 
lescent from Ismail was Mirza Muzaffar 
{usain who exchanged the lordship of 
barren Qandahar for a high 
rank and splendid salary in 
he service of Akbar. His younger brother 
Mirza Rustam, too, emigrated to India and 
ose to:eminence in the reign of Jahangir.- 


The Mughal emperors made the most of 
his opportunity of ennobling their blood 
by alliances with the’royal 
family of Persia, even 
hrough a younger branch. Muzaffar 
dusain’s daughter was married to Shah 
ahan, and two daughters of Mirza Rustam 
o the | princes Parviz and Shuja. Rustam’s 
on was now a high giandee with the title 
Í Shah Nawaz Khan.* One daughter of 
hah Nawaz, Dilras Banu, was betrothed to 
urangzib, 1637, and next year another 
laughter was married to Murad Bakhsh. 


*On 5th April, 1637, Aurangzib arrived 


Persian princes 
jek refuge in India 


and marry into 
he Imperial family. 


* For Mirza Muzaffar Husain, M. U. iii, 296; Mirza. 
‘ustam, M. U. iii, 434; Shah Nawaz Khan, M. U. ii, 
70. - 

+ A generation afterwards (4 March, 1683) Azarm 
tanu, the daughter of Shah Nawaz's son, was married 
> Aurangzib's JONNERAT JON Kam Bakhsh (M.A. 225.) 


i „47? a HISTORY OF AURANGZIB © nS See 


Mining there will be left to 


of Ceylon. 
The land will be the pleasure 


Asiatics. 
ground of tourists. 


try, will be made cheaper; and to Burma 
will go Anglo-Indians- for a holiday, also 
an abundance of European and American 
tourists. More and mcre Chinamen and 
Indians will settle in Burma ; and Burmans 
will become a Buddhist legend. 


HISTORY OF AURANGZIB - 


at Agra for his marriage.“ Shah Jahan 
Aurangaib mar- 

og tingb mars, wrote him a most loving 

Begam. invitation in verse to come 


and see him quickly and without ceremony. 


Next day the prince had audience of his 


father. The royal astrologers had fixed 8th 
May as the date of the marriage. In the pre- 
ceding evening was the ceremony of henna- 
bandi or dyeing the bridegroom’ shands and 
feet with the red juice of the henna (Lawsonia 
inermis). Following the Indian custom, 
the bride’s father sent the henna in a grand 
procession of the male 
of his house, servants and musicians. With 
the henna came an infinite variety of presents, 
a costly full dress suit for the bridegroom, 
toilet needments, embroidered scarfs for his 
kinsfolk, perfumed essence, sugar candy, 
huge quantities of confects,; dried fruits, and 
prepared betel-leaves, and fire-works. 

In the Private Hall of the Palace, the 
Prince’s hands and feet were stained red 
with the henna, Dy ladies 
concealed behind a screen, 


The henna-bandi 
ceremony. s 


‘and he was robed in the bride’s presents, - 


smeared with perfumes, and fed- with the 
lucky sugar-candy. Then he held a reception 
of his male guests, which his uncle Yamin- 
uddaula and other nobles attended, while 
the ladies looked on from behind lattice- 
screens. 
wedding gifts were displayed-on trays, the 
scarfs, confects and betel-leaves were distri- 
buted, and the fire-works let off outside. 
All the time singing and dancing went on. 


* Abdul Hamid, I. B. 255, 267—270, 


Transit on the beauti- ` 
ful rivers, which are the glory of the coun- 


ow 
poi ee : aan as 


and female friertds - 


In the richly furnished hall the.- 
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Fhe night’s work was ‘concluded with a 
supper to which the ies ea sat down 
with all his guests. 


‘Next night - the marriage took place, 


The astrologers had selectéd four hours 


before dawn as the - luck- 
iest time for the ceremony. 
- Along while before that hour,- the grand 
wazir Yaminuddaula Asaf Khan and Prince 


. -The marriage 
procession. 


a Murad Bakhsh went to Aurangzib’s man- ` 


sron on the Jamuna, and conducted him 
‘by the river-side road to the fort-palace, to 
make his bow to the Emperor, who gave 
_ him’ costly presents of all kinds;—robes, 
“jewels, daggers, horses, and elephants, and 
“with his own hands tied to the bridegroom’s 
turban a glittering sehra or bunch of pearls 
and precious stones falling over his face like 
-a veil.. Then the marriage-procession -was 
formed.. Led by Murad, Yaminuddaula and 
other grandees on horseback, the long 
line paraded the streets of the capital, 
_with music, light, and discharge’ of fire- 
¿< works that baffle description. When it 
. reached the bride’s house, the guests were 
-~ made welcome and entertained: by her 
. father. Shah Jahan arrived by boat just 
- before the ceremony, and in his presence 
the Qazi united the young pair in wedlock. 


- The ‘bridégroom promised his wife a dowry 
(kabin) of four lakhs of rupees ; this she was: 


to get from him in case of divorce.. Her 
‘father kept himself aloof ftom:the ceremony, 


for such i 1S the custom of ‘the Indian Muslims. . 


The marriage being over, another recep- 
‘tion was held (r4th May) -inw Aurangzib’s 
Receptions was present. Wedding 
gifts were presented to the nobles, who 


__. bowed their thanks first to the Emperor and . 


then to the’ bridegroom. The newly 
- married prince spent more than three happy 
months with his father at Agra and then, 
on’ 4th September, ‘took his leave for the 
Deccan.* | 
We may here 
Auranyzib’s 
` -Aurangzib’s wives: 
DILRAS BANU 


convenient, describe 
wives and children, Daulras 

Banu, his consort, bore the 
i high title of 'Beġam or 
Princess. . She died at Aurangabad on 8th 
- October, 1657, from illness brought on by 


child- birth,’ and was buried in that city, 


i” Abdul Hamid, I. B. 280. 


+ Amat-i-Salih, 6b. Adab- "3-Alamġivi i, ee Kali- 


matt Tayytbat, 36 & ‘304. 
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i Bat: ọn her son’s accession to the throne of 


house at which the Emperor. 


-and we may reject it as the invention of. 

























under the title of ‘the Rabia of the Age’ (Rå. 
bia-ud daurant.) Hertomb was repaired by her 
son. Azam under order of Aurangzib, and is 
one of the sights of the place. She seems 
to have been a proud and self-willed lady 
and her husband stood in some awe of hex 

The Emperor’s secondary wives were style® 
Bais and Mahals. To this class belonged 
a aay a Rahmat-un-nissa, surnamed 

A . Nawab -Bai, the mother of 
Bahadur ` Shah I. She was the daughter of 
Rajah Raju of the Rajauri State in Kash- 
mir, and came of the hill Rajput blood.t 


Delhi a false pedigree was invented for her 
in order, to give Bahadur Shah a right to 
call himself a Syed. It was asserted by the 
flatterers of the Imperial .Court thata Muğ 
lim saint named Syed Shah Mir, sprung 
from the celebrated Syed Abdul Qadir 
Jilani, had taken to a life of retirement 
among the hills of Rajauri: The Rajah- of-y. 
the country waited on him and in-course òf 
time so adored the holy man as to offer him 
his. maiden daughter. The saint accepted 
the virgin tribute, converted and wedded 
her, and thus became the father of a son and 
a daughter. Then he went: on a pilgrimage 
to the holy land of Islam, where. all trace 
ofhim was. lost. The Rajah brought up- 
his deserted grand-children as Hindus, keep 
ing their | parentage a secret. When Shah 
Jahan demanded from hima ‘daughter of 
his house, the ‘Rajah’ sent him.this grand- 
daughter, who: was noted for her beauty, 
goodness and intelligence. In the Imperial 4 
harem the, girl was taught languages and 
culture by a.set of masters, governesses,. 
and Persian women ‘versed in-good manners, 
and in due time she was united to Prince 
Aurangzib. Such is one of the many conflict- 
ing accounts, of. the origin of Nawab Bai. 
Khafi Khan narrates it as mere hearsay, 


courtiers eager to flatter their master.§ 


* Hamiduddin’s Ahkam, India Office Ms., 23%. 
I Irvine's Storia do Mogor, ti. 57 n, 276n. 
t Khafi Khan, it. 664. 

$ But there is nothing improbable ‘in the story. In ia 
Bhimbar, another district of Kashmir, Hindus and“ 
Muslims used to intermarry, and the wife, whatever 
might have been her father’s creed, was burnt or 
buried as her husband “happened. to be a Hindu or 
Islamite. But in October, 1634, Shah Jahan forbade 
the custom and ordered that every Hindu who had | 
taken a Muslim wife must either embrace Islam and `) 
be mar ried anew to her, or he must give her up to bẹ - 


e 


She built a serai at Fardapur, at the foot 
of the pass, and also founded Baijipura, a 
` suburb: of Aurangabad.* The misconduct 
of her'sons, Muhammad Sultan and Muaz- 
zam, who disobeyed the Emperor under the 
‘influence of evil counsellors, embittered her 
latter life. Her advice and even personal 
entreaty had’ no effect on Muazzam,f who 
was at last placed under arrest. Nawab. 
Bai seems to have lost her: charms and with 
them ‘her husband’s favour rather early in 
‘life, and ended her days some time before 
the middle of 1691{ at Delhi, after many 
years’ of separation from her husband ang 
sons. 

Another secondary wife was P 
Mahal, so named because she entered. the 

AURANGABADI Mughal harem in the city 
Mamar of Aurangabad. The bu- 
- bonic plague carried her “off in October or 
November 1688, at the city of Bijapur§. 

Her death removed the last rival of ` 
Aurangzib’s youngest and best loved con- 
vpipuri mana,  CUbine, Udipuri Mahal, the 
ae mother of Kam Bakhsh. 

The’ comtemporary Venetian traveller 
Manucci speaks of her as a Georgian slave- 
gir! of Dara Shikoh’s harem, who on the 
downfall of her first master, became the con- 
cubine of his victorious rival.|| She seems 
to ‘have been a.very young woman at. the 
time, as she first became a mother in 1667, 
when Aurangzib was verging on fifty. She 
. retained her youth and influence, over the. 
Emperor till his death, and was the darling 
of his old age. Under the spell of her 
beauty he pardoned the many faults of 
Kam Bakhsh and overlooked her freaks of 
drunkenness, $] oc must have shocked so 
pious a Muslim.** i 


‚wedded to a Muslim. -This order 
enforced. (Abdul Hamid, I. B. 57) 


* Khafi Khan, ii, 605. 

1 M.A. 101, 293, {and for Sultan) 30, 121. 
$ M. A. 343. 

$ M.A. 
Manucci, 
erected to the princess, provided with a dome of ex- 
traordinary height, the whole executed in marble 
brought ‘expressly from the province of Ajmer.” 
'(Staria, ili, 269) - 

_ || Irvine’s Storia do Mogor, i. 361; ii. 107. 

O Ihid, ii, 107, 108. 


was rigorously 


tomb. is thus described by 


e ae That Udipuri was a slave and no wedded wife is 


proved by Aurangzib’s owh, words. When her son 
Kam Bakhsh intrigued with the enemy at a ‘siege of 
Jing, Aurangzib angrily remarked,- — 
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“The king caused a magnificent tomb to be . 
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Besides: the above four there was another 
woman whose supple grace, musical skill, 
and mastery of blandish- 
ments, made her the heroine 
‘of the only romance in the puritan Emp2iar’s_ 
life. Hira Bai surnamed Zainabadi wasa 
young slave-girl.in the | ceeping of Mir Khalil, 
who had married-.a sister of Aurangzib’s 
mother. During his viceroyalty of ‘the 
Deccan, ‘thé prince paid a visit to his aunt 
at Burhanpur. There, while strolling in. 
the park of Zainabad on the other side of 
the Tapti, he beheld Hira Bai unveiled 
among his aunt’s train. The artful beauty 

“on seeing a mango-tree laden with fruits,ad-. 
vanced in mirth and amorous play, jumped 
up, and plucked a mango, as if unconscious 
of the prince’s presence.” The vision of her 
matchless charms stormed Aurangzib’s heart | 
in a moment, “with shameless importunity 
he took her away from his aunt's house and 
became utterly infatuated with her.” So 
much so, that one day she offered him a cúp 
oine and pressed him to drink, it. All- 
his entreaties and éxcuses were disre- 
garded, and the helpless lover was about to 
taste. the forbidden drink when. the - sly’ 
_-enchantress snatched away the cup from his. 
lips and said, “My object was only to test. 
your love for me, and not to make you. fall 
into the sin of drinking!” Death cut the 
story short when she was still in thee bloom 
of youth. Aurangzib bitterly grieved at her 
loss and buried. her close ‘to the big tank: 
at Aurangabad.* 


ZAIN ABADI, 


‘A slave-girl’s son comes to no good, 

Even though he may have been begotten by a king.’ 
(Hamiduddin’s Ahkam, Ir. M S. aza & b.) Heis: 
also_called ‘a dancing-girl’s son’ (Storia, ii, 316°”). 
Orme (Fragments, 85) speaks of her as a Circassian, 
evidently on the authority of Manucci. In a letter 
written: by Aurangzib on.his death-bed to Kam 
Bakhsh, he says ‘‘Udipuri, your mother, who has been 
with me during my illness, wishes to accompany [me- 
in death, |" From this expression Tod, ‘(Annals -óf 
Mewar, Ch. XII, note) inférs, “Her desire to burn 
shews her to have been a Rajpoot.” Such an ‘inference 
is wrong, because a Hindu princess, on marrying a 
Muslim king lost her caste and religion, and. recéived 
Islamic burial. We read of no Rajputni of the harem 
of any of the Mughal emperors having burnt herself 
with her deceased husband, for the very good reason 
that a Muslim’s corpse «is buried and not burnt. Evi- 
dently Udipuri meant. that she would kill herself in 
pasionate grief on the death of Aurangzib. 

* Mastr-ul-Umara,t, 790—792. “Mir Khalil was) 
posted to the Deccan during Aurangzib’s second 
viceroyalty, so that the earliest possible date of the 
copde is 1653, when Aurangzib was 35 years old.- 
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More than-half a century’ afterwards, 


when this early love-passage had become a 
How she was won. 


inaccurate version of it was recorded by 
_Hamiduddin Khan, a favourite servant of 


the Emperor, in his Anecdotes of Alamgir. 


` Itis extremely amusing, as showing that . 


the puritan in love was not above practising 
wiles, to gain his end! | 
When Aurangzib as governor of the Dec- 
| can was going to Aurangabad, on arriving 
| at Burhanpur...he went to visit his aunt. 
‘The Prince entered the house without an- 
nouncing himself. Hira Bai was standing 
‘under a tree, holding a branch with her right 
hand and singing in a low tone. Imme- 
diately after seeing her, the Prince help- 
lessly sat down there, and then stretched 
-himself at full length on the ground ina 
swoon. The news was carried to his aunt. 
She clasped him to her breast and began to 
wail’ and lament. After three or four 
gharies the prince fegained. consciousness. 
However much she inquired about his 
condition, saying, “What malady is it? 
Did you ever have it. before?” the Prince 
‘gave no reply at all, but remained silent. 
At midnight he recovered his speech and 
said, “If I mention ‘my disease, can you 
. apply the remedy?” She replied, “What 
to speak of remedy? I shall offer my life 
"itself to ture you !” Then the prince unfold- 
[ed the whole matter to her......The aunt 
“plied “You know the wretch, my hus- 
band. He is a bloody-minded man and 
| does not care in tke least for the Emperor 
Shah Jahan or for you. At the mere report 
of your desire for Hira Bai he will first 
murder her and then me. Telling him 
| about your passion will do no other good.” 
=- Next morning the Prince came back to 
his. own quarters and discussed the case in 
‘detail with his confidant, Murshid Quli 
Khan, - -the Diwan, of the Deccan. 
' Khan said, “Let me first despatch your uncle, 
‘and if anybody then slays me, there will be 
Ino harm, as in exchange of my. life my 
master’s work will be done.” * Aurangzib 
n him to commit a manifest murder 
and to turn his aunt into a widow...Murshid 
Quli Khan reported the whole conversation 
[to the Prince’s uncle,-who exchanged. Hira 
\Bai with Chattar Bai, a dancing-girl of 
Aurangzib’s harem.” 


* Hamiduddin Khan's Ahkam- i-Alanigiri Ir. M. S. 


ureei rraga rare ag 
(9 reais m 
pE 


mere memory, the following 


_ and 
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History records the name of a certain 
Dilárám, a hand-maid of Aurangzib’s early 
life. But though she is described in the same 
terms as Aurangabadi Mahal, viz. parastar- 
i-qgadim-ul-khidmat,* it appears from the 


=a 


context that she was not his mistress, but ~ 


only a sérvant. Her daughter was married 
to an officer of the Emperor’s bodyguard. 
On her tomb at Delhi the Emperor placed 
an inscribed stone in 
after her death. 

Aurangzib had a numerous progeny. His 
principal wife, Dilras Banu 
Be 


Aurangzib’s children 
egam, bore him five 


children : 

1. ZEB-UN-NISSA,| a daughter, born at 
Daulatabad, on rsth February, 1638, died 
at Delhi on 26th May, 1702, buried in the 
garden of ‘Thirty Thousand Trees’, outside 
the Kabuli gate. Her tomb was demolished 
to make room fora railway. But her coffin 
inscribed tomb-stone are now in 
Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, where the 


- epitaph can still be read. 


She seems to have heeded her father’s 
keenness of ‘intellect and literary ‘tastes. 
Educated by a lady named Hafiza Miriam, 
she committed the Quran to memory, for 


. which she received a reward ‘of 30,000 gold- 


pieces from her delighted father. A mistress 


of Persian and Arabic, she wrote different 


kinds of hand with neatness and grace. 


Her library surpassed all private collections, 


and she employed many scholars on liberal 
salaries to produce literary works at her 
bidding or to copy manuscripts for her. 
As Aurangzib disliked poetry, her liberality 
compensated for the lack of court patronage, 
and most of the poets of the age sought 
refuge ‘with her.. 
Safiuddin Ardbeli translated the 
Great Commentary under «the title of Zeb-ut- 
Tafasir, the authorship of which is vulgarly 
ascribed to his patroness. Other tracts and 
works also unjustly bear her name. She also 


wrote Persian odes under the pen-name of 
Makhft or The-Concealed One. But the 


20a—21a. Ihave discussed the episode fully in my 
Anecdotes of Aurangsib, § 5. 

* M.A. 465, 318. 

+ Abdul Hamid, ii, 22; Khafi Khan, i, 590; MA. 


462, 538; Rieu’s British. Museum Catalogue, li, 7020 ;. 


M.U. 11, 828; Makhsan-ul-Gharaib by Ahmad Ali 
Sandilavi (1218 A. H) Khuda Bakhsh MS., p. 312 ; 
Gul-i-Ra»a, f. 119; Beale’s Orita Bio. Dic. ed. by 
heene p.428. & og 


1702, many years | 


Supported by her, Mulla | 
Arabic 
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Diwan-t-Makhfi which is extant- cannot 
with certainty be called her work, because 
this pseudonym was used by’ many royal 
ladies, such as one of the wives of Akbar. 


Scandal connected her name with Aqil- 
mand Khan, a noble of her father’s court 


and a versifier of some pute in his own” 


dar: 

. 2. ZINAT-UN-NISSA, aeneards surnamed 
Padishah Begam, born at Aurangabad (?), 
sth October, 1643. She looked after her 
father’s household in the Deccan, for a 
quarter of a century till. his death, and 
survived him many years, enjoying .the 
respect of his successors as the living 
memorial of a great age. Historians speak 
of her piety and: extensive charity.» She 
was buried in the Zinat-ul-masajid, a splen- 
did mosque built(x700) at her expense in 


Delhi, but-her grave was removed elsewhere ` 


by the British military authorities when 
they occupied the butlding.t 


3. ZUBDAT-UN-NISSA, born at Multan, and 
September, 1651, married to her first cousin, 
Sipthr Shikoh (the second son of the ill- 
fated Dara Shikoh) on 30th January 1673, 
died in February, 1707.1 

4. MUHAMMAD Azam, born at Burhanpur 
on 28th June, 1653, slain at Jajaw, in the 
war of succession owns his father’s 


death, 8th June, 1707.§ 


5. MUHAMMED Aksar, born at Auranga- 
bad, on rrth September 1657, died an exile 
in Persia about November 1704.|| Buried 
at Mashhad. 

By Nawab Bai the Emperor had three 
children : 

6. MustaMMAD SULTAN, born near Mathura, 
1gth. December, 1639, died in prison, 3rd. 


* Abdul Hamid, ii, 343 ; M.A. 539; Khafi Khan, ii, 
30 (inspires a plot against the Syed brothers). She 
was alive i in the reign of Farukhsiyar. (Ibid, 736). 

+ Fanshawe’s Delhi: Past and Present, 68. Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Survey Reports, I. 230, states, “The 


Zinat-ul-masajid, more commonly called the Kuari. 


Masjid or ‘Maiden’s Mosque’, because built by Zinat- 
un-nissa, the virgin daughter of Aurangzib. The 
people have a tradition that Zinat-un-nissa “demanded 
the amount of her dowry from her father, and spent it 
in building this Mosque, instead of marrying.” 


4 t M.A. 540, 125, 154. 
$ Waris’s Padishahnamah, 79 b; M. A. 536. 


| M. A. 537, 483. Amal-i-Salth, 6b. But the 
Tartkh-i-Muhammadi gives the date of his death as 
31 March 1706 New style (Storia, iv. 26772). 


T35 
December, 1676." Buried in the enclosure © 
of Khawajah Qutbuddin’s tomb. 

7. MUHAMMAD MUAZZAM, surnamed Shah: 
Alam, who succeeded his father as Bahadur 
Shah]. Bornat Bur hanpur on 4th October, 
1643. Died 18th February, 1712.7 

8. Bapr-un-nissa, born 17th November, 
1647. Died oth April, 1670. Of her we 
only know that she learnt the Quran by rote. 

Aurangabadi Mahal bore to Aurangzib 
only one child: 

9. MIHR-UN-NISSA, born 18th September, 
166x, married to her first cousin’ Izid Bakhsh 
(a son of the murdered Murad Bakhsh) on 
27th November. 1672. Died in June 1706. $ 

Udipuri Mahal was the mother of 

to Munammap KĶam Baxusn, born at 
Deihi,j 24th Februaary, - 1667, slain in the 
war of succession, near Haidarabad on 3rd 
January, 1709.| 


We shall now resume the story of 
Aurangzib’s career. His first viceroyalty 


‘of the Deccan which extended’ over eight 


years, ended strangely in his disgrace and 
dismissal. 

On the night of 26th March, 1644, the 
princess Jahanara was coming from her 
father’s chambers to her 
own in Agra fort, when her- 
skirt fell on one of the candles lighting 
the passage. As her robes were made of 
exquisitely fine muslin and were besides 
perfumed with atar and other essences, the 
flame wrapped her round in a moment. 
Her four maids flung themselves on her to 
smother the fire with their persons, but it 
spread to their own dress and they had to 
let go their hold in agony. By the time 
aid arrived‘and the fire was put out, the 
princess was dreadfully burnt: her back, 
both sides, and arms were severely injured. q 

She was the best loved child of Shah 
Jahan, and well did she deserve his affection. 
Ever since-her mother’s 
death, her care and fore- 
thought had saved him... from domestic 
worries.. Her sweetness of temper and 
gentleness of heart, even more than her mental 


Jahanara burnt. 


Her character. 


* Abdul Hamid, il, 170; M. A. 534, 159-160. 


+ Abdul Hamid, ti, 343; @..A. 534. 
t M. A. 539-540, t00. 
§& M. A. 120, 515, 540. 


| AZ. A. 538. Alamgirnamah, 1031. 
€| Abdul a li, 363—~369; Khafi “n i, 598 
—600, ; 
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accomplishments, soothed his’ mind in 
fatigue and anxiety, while her loving kind- 


ness healed all discords in the Imperial ` 


family, and spreading beyond the narrow 
circle of her kinsfolk made her the channel 
of the royal bounty to orphans, widows, 
and the poor. Inthe full blaze of pros- 
perity and power her name was known 
in the land only for her bounty and gracious- 
ness. In adversity she rose to a nobler 
eminence and became an Antigone to her 
captive father. And after death the memory 
of her piety and meekness of spirit has 
been preserved by the lowliest epitaph 
evef placed on a prince’s tomb: The stone 
records her last wish: - 


Cover not my grave save with green grass, _ 
For such a covering alone befits the tomb of 


~the lowly in spirit. 


Shah Jahan was in anguish at this acci- 
dent. He was ever at her bed-side, for his 
ee rer hand must ‘lay the medi: 
cine to her wounds, and, 
hold the diet up to her lips. All but the 
most urgent State affairs were neglected ; 
the daily durbar was reduced to a sitting of 
a few minutes. Every physician of note from 
far and near was assembled for treating her. 
Vast sums were, daily given away in charity 
tọ- win Heaven’s blessings on her. 
night ù% purse of Rs. rooo was laid under 


her pillow, and next morning distributed to - 


the beggars. Officials undergoing im- 
prisonment for defalcation were set free, 
and their debts, amounting to seven lakhs, 
written off. Every evening Shah Jahan 
knelt down till midnight, weeping and im- 
ploring God for her recovery. 

For four months she hovered between 
life and death. Indeed, there was little 
- hope ` of her recovery, as 
two of her maids, though 
less severely burnt, died in a few weeks, 
By a happy accident, the physician of the 
late King of Persia, who had fled from the 
wrath of his sutcessor, reached Agra only 
twenty days after this mishap. His judi- 


and recovery. 


cious medicines removed many of her 
attendant troubles, especially fever and 
weakness. 


But both he and Hakim Mumana, the 
Physician Royal of Delhi, laboured in vain 
to heal her burns. Where the medical 
science of the age failed, quackery succeed- 
ed. A slave named Arif prepared an 


Every - 


- Agra. 
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ointment which entirely healed her sorei 
in two months. 
On 25th Noverhber began a most’ splendid 


„and costly festivity in “celebration of her 


complete recovery.” * Jahan- - 
ara was given jewels worth 
ten lakhs by her rejoicing father; every 
member of the household and every: officer 
of the State had his gift on the joyous 
occasion: the beggars receivéd two lakhs. 
The princes who had hastened to- Agra on 
hearing of her accident, had their share 
of the Imperial bounty: But none of them 
wag so great a gainer as Aurangzib: for, at 
her request he was restored to his father’s 
favour and his former rank and office, which 
he had lost in the meantime. 

Aurangzib had arrived at-Agra on and 
May to see his sister. Heré three weeks 
afterwards he was suddenly 
dismissed frorn his post, and 
The 


REJORGNE at it. 


Aurangzib’s dis- 
missal” 


deprived of his rank and allowance. 


reason as given by the-historians is obscure. 


The Court annalist, Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
writes that. Aurangzib was thus -punished 
because “misled by the wicked counsels of 
his foolish companions, he wanted to take 
to the retired life of an ascetic, and had 
also done some acts which the Emperor 
disapproved of.” Khafi Khan says that the 
Prince in order “to anticipate his father’s 
punishment of his bad deeds, himself took 
off his sword and lived for some ‘days as a 
hermit,” for which he was dismissed. But 
neither of them describes the exact nature 
of his misconduct.t 

If we may trust the gossipy — anecdotes 
compiled in Aurangzib’s old age by. 
Hamiduddin -Khan Nim- 
chah, the prince’s disgrace 
was the outcome of his open jealousy of ° 
Dara. Shikoh, his eldest brother and the 
intended heir to the throne.” It is narrated . 
that Dara invited his father and three 
brothers to see his newly built mansion at 
It was summer, and the party was 
taken to a cool underground room border- 
ing on the river, with only one door 
leading into it. The others entered i in, but 
Aurangzib sat down in the doorway. To 
all of Shah Jahan’s inquiries about’ the 
reason of his strange conduct he gave no 
Dy: ‘For this act of disobedience he was 


* Abdul Hamid, ii, 395-400. 
+ Abdul Hamid, ii, 373, 376; Khafi Khan, i, 600, 


Its cause, ` 
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f rbidden the Court. After spending seven 
Months in disgrace he told Jahanara that 
as the room had. only one entrance he had 
feared lest Dara should close it and murder 
his father and brothers to clear his own 
Bee to the throne. To prevent any such 
attempt Aurangzib had (he said) occupied 
' the door as a sentinel! On learning 
this Shah Jahan restored him to his 
favour. But it was impos- 
sible to keep Aurangzib 
at Court with Dara, whom he hated 
so bitterly and suspected so cruelly.* 
Therefore on 16th February, 1645, he was 
sent off to Guzerat as Governor.t His 
viceroyalty of this province ended in January, 
1647, when he was appointed to Balkh. 


He is reinstated. 


But even in this brief period of less than 
“two years he showed his administrative , 


capacity and firmness. 

Of all the provinces of the Mughal empire, 
Guzerat was the most turbulent. A land 
subject to frequent droughts 
and a soil mostly of sand 
or stone yielded a poor and precarious 
harvest to reward the labour of man. All 
its ardent spirits naturally turned from the 
thankless task of tilling the soil, to the 
more, profitable business of plundering their 
weaker and richer brethren. Robbery was 
„the hereditary and time-honoured occu- 
~pation of several tribes, suchas the Kulis and 
the Kathis, who covered the land from 
Jhalor to the sea.{t The Guzerati artisans, 
whose fame was world-wide, flourished in 
the cities under shelter of the walls. But the 
roads were unsafe to trader and traveller 
alike. The prevailing lawlessness added 
to the misery of the peasants and the poverty 
of the land by discouraging industry and 
accumulation. Any rebel or bandit leader 
could in a few days raise a large body of 
fighters by the promise of plunder, and if 
he was only swift enough in evading 
pitched battles with the forces of Govern- 
ment, he could keep the whole countrv in 


_ * Hamiduddin’s Ahkam-i-Alamgiri, Ir. MS. 15b- 
16a. See my Anecdotes of Aurangzib \ 2. 
r Abdul Hamid, ii, 411. 
¢ Abdul Hamid, it, 231. 


Guzerat: the land 
and the people. 
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a state of constant alarm and disturbance. 
Thus did the Mirzas violate public peace 
in Guzerat for a full generation in Akbar’s 
reign. Manya pretender to the throne of 
Delhi gathered formidable military support 
here. Indeed, Guzerat bore the evil title of 
lashkar-khez, ora land ‘bristling with 
soldiers, * 

Such a province ever required a strong 
hand to govern it. A former viceroy, Azam 
Khan, had vigorously punished the robber 
tribes (1635-41), built forts in their midst 
to maintain order, and forced the ruler of 
Nawdnagar,—the ancestor of the famous 
cricketer Ranji,—to promise tribute and 
obedience to the Imperial government. 
For a time the roads became safe, and the 
land enjoyed unwonted peace. ` 

Aurangzib, too, followed an active and 
firm policy towards the robber tribes and 

rebels of Guzerat. In order 

to check them effectually 
soldiers in excess of the 
whom he was bound by 


Aurangzib’s 
strong rule. 


he engaged 


10,000 men 


his present rank as a mansabdar to 
keep. The Emperor, pleased to hear of 
this ardent spirit of duty, gave him a 


promotion, raising hts salary to sixty 
lakhs of rupees a year (8th June 1646.) = 
He thus established his reputation for 
capacity and courage in his father’s eyes, 
and it was not long’ before he was called 
away to a far-off scene where there was 
supreme need of these qualities. 

On 4th September, Shah Jahan wrote to 
him to come away from Guzerat, after 
summoned by the Making over the govern- 
Emperor. ment to Shaista Khan. lhe 
Prince met his father at Lahore on 2oth 
January, 1649, and was next day created 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of Balkh 
and Badakhshan. Three weeks later he was 
sent off to his distant and dangerous 
charge. || 


« Kalimat-i-Tayytbat, (A. S. B. MS. F. 27), 87a, 
1074. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 231-232. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 510, TiS: 
i Ibid, 583, 625, 627, 632 
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THE ANCIENT ABBEY. OF AJANTA 


THE THEORY OF GREEK INFLUENCE ON 
INDIAN ART. ' 


VI. 


T a definite theory has been pone pe 


ciated, of the chronological succession 
of religious. ideas in Indian sculpture. 


According to this theoty, Magadha was the 


source and centre.of the ‘Indian. unity, both 
philosophically and artistically: This pro- 
vince, was. in fact, like the .heart ofan 
organism, . whose. systole and diastole are 
felt to its remotest bounds with a certain 
rhythmic regularity of-pulsation, as tides of 
thought and-inspiration. All such will not 
be felt: equally. in-,all directions, In this 
case, the .work in Ceylon was the result of 
an early ,impulse;-.Gandhara much later, 
and possibly. we should find, ifthis were’ the 
place to. ‘follow. up the question, that 
Thibet was evangelised as the fruit of a 
still later pulsation of the central energy. 
This being ‘so, the fact would stand proved 
that Gandhara was a disciple and nota 
gurt in the matter of religious symbolism. 
‘The question is, Can this relationship be 
demonstrated? And how? 

A crucial test would be afforded if we 
could find anything in the art of Gandhara 
_itself which might shew it to be a derived 
style. Creative works, like myths, almost 
always include some unconscious sign- 
manual of their origin and relations. What 
they deliberately state may be untrue, or 
as in the present case, perhaps, may be 
misunderstood. But what they mention is 
usually, eloquent, to patient eyes, of the 
actual fact. It has already been pointed 


out, by Mr. E. -B. Havell, in his Indian’ 


Sculpture and Painting, that even the 
Buddha-types, the serious affirmations of 
Gandharan art, could not possibly be mis- 
taken for originals. And if anyone will 
take the trouble to go into the hall of the 
Calcutta Museum and look for himself, it 
is difficult to see how this argument can 
be answered. Who that has steeped himself 


‘Mr. 


a 


in thé eastern conception of the Buddha— 
unbrokén calm, immeasureable detachment, 
and a vastness as of eternity—-can take the 
smart, military-looking young men there 
displayed, with their moustaches ` carefully 
trimmed to the utmost point of nicety, and’ 
their perfect actuality and- worldiness of 
expression, as satisfying presentments? In 
very sooth do these Gandharan Buddhas, as 
Havell says, bear their derivative, 
character plainly stamped upon their faces. A 
But it may be held that this is the end of 
the argument, not the beginning. There 
may be many incapable of appraising an 
expression, who will want more elementary 
and incontrovertible grounds of. judgment, 
and for these we have plenty of evidence. , 
The first discovery of the (Gandharan 
monasteries, with their treasures of sculpture, 
in 1848 and 1852, seemed to..the minds of 
European scholars, naturally enough, an, 
event of the greatest artistic and historic 
importance, and Fergusson has _ left on 
record, in his invaluable book, an account. 
of that impression, and also of its grounds, 
in a form which will never be repeated. 
Unfortunately the finds were very carelessly 
and incompetently dealt with, and their 
mutual relations and story’ thus rendered 
irrecoverable. Out of the eight or ten 


sites which. have been examined how- 


ever, it is possible to say that Jamalgarhi 
and *Takti-Bahi are probably the. most 
modern, while Shah-Dehri.was very likely 
the most ancient. Judging by the plans 


-and description which Fergusson gives, in- 


deed, of this last-named monastery, it would 


- seem to have belonged to the same age and 


phase of Buddhism as the old disused Cave 
Number One at Elephanta,—a-long veran- 
dah like chaitya-cave which evidently held 
a circular dagoba on a-square altar. The 
sculptures. of the later monasteries, accord- 
ing to Fergusson, as well as the plans of 
those monasteries, appear to be character- 
ised by excessive duplication. The archi- 
tecture associated with them seems to have 


ome 


and -unres- 
Amongst the leafage 


been -extraordinarily mixed 
trained in character.- 


of pillar- capitals occur hundreds. of little 


‘Buddhas. But it would have, been obvious 
that these were late examples, even 
poe! had not already antiounced that 

Opinion. *. Fhe main chamber of each 


monastery seems to have been a hall or. 


court, either square or circular, in the 


middie of! which stood an altar surmounted 


bya dagoba. Round this, thé, walls were 
broken up into quantities of small niches or 


chapels, e¢ach one containing its image, and ` 


the whole decorated to excess. Regarding 
this as; representing theoretically the 
vihara, surrounding a dagoba, of earlier 
days, Fergusson is very properly struck 
with astonishment by the „phenomenon. 
‘In no. Buddhist monument in India of 
which he knows, he says, have the monks 
ever been thrust out of the cells to make 
way for images. 
what the plans were, and where they came 
from, he would unhesitatingly have pro- 
nounced them to be from- Jain ‘monasteries 
of the gth and roth centuries. From archi- 
tectural considerations he thinks that the 
classical influences: seen here , must have 
culminated at and after the time of Constan- 
tine, that is from 306 A. D. onwards and 
that they speak even more loudly of Byzan- 
tium than of Rome. He has difficulty in un- 


derstanding how Byzantium should make it- 


self so strongly felt in a remote province, 


without leaving. any trace on the arts of- 


intermédiate kingdoms, such as the Sassanian 
empire. | But we have already seen that 
this is no real difficulty, since it is precisely 
at their terminal points that those. influences 
act, which pour along the world’s great 
trade- -routes. The Indian man of genius, 
in modern times, makes his personality 


felt in London, and not in France, though © 


he landed at” Marseilles 


For ourselves, however, while we grant the 
mixture of elements in Gandhara, the question 


arises whether the latter did not influence By- 
zantium' quite as much as the Western capi- 
tal influenced it. According to the data thus 


propounded, we may expect to find, amongst , 


these Gandharan sculptures, a vast mix- 
ture of decorative elements, all subordinated 
to the main intention, -of setting forth, in 


forms of eternal beauty. and lucidity, the’ 
personality of Buddha, it being understood 


if 


If he had not been told. 
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‘taken. more or 
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rail. 


spaces.. 


mae £. 


„Buddha himself is 
less uhchanged from the 
artistic traditions of Magadha. It may be. 


that the form - of ee: 


well to take as our first point for examina- 


tion the Gandharan use of the Asokan 
We are familar with the sanctity of 
this rail, as.. a piece of symbolism, in ‘the 


early-ages of Buddhism. At Sanchi--un- 


-doubtedly a very close spiritual province 


of Magadha, and intimately knit to Sarnath 
in particular,-—we find it used not only pić- 
tortally, on also to bound and divide 





A Bas-relief from Sanchi, showing the Asokan ‘rail, 
used on a stupa, and aso to’ divide the space, 
about 150 B. C. 

As we have‘ seen, the odua 

forgetting of the meaning of architectural 

features like the Asokan rail and the horse- 
shoe ornament, affords a very good scale 
of chronology. by which to date Indian 
monuments. Nowhere have we a better 


‘instance of this than in the Gandharan use 


of the rail. In the next illustration -we 
have several stages in its gradual forget- 
ting, ending with its becoming a mere 
chequer, as at the top of the lower panel. 
This illustration is extraordinarily valuable 
for us, moreover, for the- way in which the 
figure of the Buddha is violently inserted 
amongst strikingly incongruous surround- 
ings. We can almost see the two opposing 


traditions, by the discord between him, 


` environment. 


with his clothes of the eastern provinces, and 
attitude which forbids activity, and his 
This Buddha is not however 
a very successful example of the tradition 
out of which he comes. He has a singularly 
uneasy and intruded look, on the height 
where he is seen uncomfortably perched. 
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Another curious 
render 
to a 


"4° ment, at a later age. 
: example of.the attempt to 
‘o +symbolistic scenes, according. 


ei verbal or literary description of them, 


-is seen in the next picture, representing. 
. the familiar First Sermon at Benares, 
There is undoubted power. of com- 
position here. To the untrained Euro- 


more appealing than the old Sarnath. 
images of the shrine-type at Ajanta. 
Still, the fact remains, of an obvious 
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‘8, effort to render to order an idea and a 
ef convention only half understood. And 


-the place occupied by the dharma- 


Ñ; chakra is like a. signature appended to 


the confession of this struggle! [t will 
be noted too, that this dharma-chakra 
is wrong. The trisul should have 
pointed away from the chakra! Other 
curious and interesting examples of'thè 
same kind may be seen in the Museum. 
- Grunwedel himself has drawn atten- 
tion to the question of clothing, but 
apparently without understanding the 
full significance- of the facts. It will 
be noticed throughout these illustra- 
tions that the artists tend to clothe 
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Relief from Mukammad Nari, in Yaa: Gandharan Buddha in the dress that would DE 
sculpture. Note various’ treatments of Asokan Rail, appropriate. in a cold climate. Our 
passing into, chequer. Note also the lotus, costumes, “illustration of the ‘relief found at 
&ca(Griinwedel). © “-Muhamnied Nari is in this respect 


A second feature that will strike the 
observant inthis picture is the curious use 
of the lotus-throne. It looks as if the sculp- 
tor had been- told to seat his subject ona 
lotus, but had had a very vague idea of how 
this should be done. We can almost hear 
these verbal instructions which he has tried 
to carry out., Here is another instance of a 
similar difficulty. The sculptor in this 
second fragment rightly feeling that the seat, 
as he understood the-.order, could not pos- 


sibly support the hero, has adopted the-in-_ 


genious device of introducing two worship- 
ping figures to support the knees! Still 
‘more noticeable, however, are the two feet, 
or petals reversed, which he has adopted, to 
make of the lotus-throne a lotus- -bearing 
tripod. With this we may compare a 
genuine Indian treatment of the lotus-throne 
from Nepal. At the same time, the early 
age of the lotus-petal ornament is seen on 
an Asokan doorway in the vihara at Sanchi, 
the only doorway that has escaped improve- 


specially valuable. It is probably early 
Gandharan, since the attempt to render 
the clothes of Buddha and the ornaments 
of the women correctly is very . evident, 
and, it may be added, extremely un- 
successful. It would appear as if this 
relief had been commissioned by some 
monk who was a native of Magadha. 
But no Magadhan workman would have 
draped the muslin in such a fashion at the 
knees or on the arm. Yet the correct 
intention is, manifest, from the bare right 
shoulder: Afterwards Gandharan_ artists 
solved this problem by evolving a style of 
costume of their own, for the sacred figures. 
As this was their own, they were much 
happier in rendering it. But another point 
that jars on, the Indian eye, is the allusion 


here made to women’s Jewellery. The- 
matter has been mentioned as needing 
particular care, that we can see, But the 


results are forced and inappropriate, and 
serve only to emphasise ‘their own failure. 


THE 





Buddha from Loriyan 


Tangai. Gandharan sculp- 
ture. Note awkwardness and disproportion of 
lotus, as well as round shoulders, effeminate ex- 
pression, and stiff draperies of the Buddha. The 
lotus made into a tripod, and worshippers intro- 
duced to support the knees of the figure! 
(Grünwedel). 

Instances of these particular facts abound. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into detail. 
Throughout these illustrations, what may 

be called the architectural ornamient is very 

noticeable. It has no connection whatever 
with what we are accustomed to think of 
as characteristically Buddhist. The spac- 
ings are constantly made with the stem of 
the date-palm, and ends and borders are 
painfully modish and secular. Such a want 
of ecclesiastical feeling, in sculpture that 
aims at a devotional use, can probably not 
be paralleled at any other age or place. The 

Corinthian’ finials and floral ornaments, to 

eyes looking for the gravity and significance 

of old Asiatic decoration, are very irritating. 
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An excelent example is the next. Here 
we have singularly phonetic piece of 


statuary. The feeling it portrays 1s exquisite. 
The pious beasts with their paws crossed, 
are not less beautiful than the peacock who 
stands with tail spread to proclaim to the 
world the glories of the dawn of the 
morning of Nirvana. Yet even here a 
jarring note is struck, in the irrelevancy of 
the borders, like a piece of school-girl 
embroidery. 

Gandhara did really however have its 
period of influence over the sculpture of 
India. But this period bega when its own 
stvle had reached its zenith. Comparative- 
ly early in the sixth century, incursions of 
Huns swept over the country, and ina year 
to which the date of 540 A. D.*has been 
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True Indian treatment of 
(Grinwedel). 


assigned, we are expressly told of the 
destruction of monasteries and stupas, in) 
an outburst of vengeful cruelty, by the? 
tyrant Mihiragula. ‘his destruction was 
not complete, for a hundred years later, the 
pilgrim Hiouen-Isang passed through the 


Buddha from Nepal. 
lotus throne, 
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R, Thegfirst sermon at Benares. 
Buddha-like expression. 
and bottom of relief. 













~@ountry and found many monasteries in full 
vigour. Still, it cannot have failed to 
drive large numbers of the Gandharan 
monks to take refuge in the viharas and 
' monastic universities of India. This is the 
event that is marked in the Ajantan series 
| of Caves, by Number Nineteen. Here, on 
_ the outside, we have för the first time the 
-employment of carvings of Buddha, as part 
of the decorations included in the original 
E ciiaactural scheme. It is a secularised 
SEa moreover, a Buddha who, as 
already said, has been seen from a new 
point of view, as a great historical charac- 
eter.. ‘He koara barney, ble ie crowned 
by flying figures. The chequer-pattern 
‘appears here and there, in lieu of the 
_ Asokan rail which it represents. And inside 
the hall, we have that great multitude 
of Buddhas, in the triforium and on the 
Bapicals, in those richly-decorated niches, 
for which Fergusson’s account of the 
See monasteries has prepared us. 
But these represent a more Indianised and 
religious type, than the panels of the outside. 
The date and source of the new influence 
is still further fixed, by the indubitable fact 
ot the choga, or robe, worn by the Buddha 
on the dagoba. 
We have seen that according to the 
‘evidence of the inscription, Cave Seventeen 
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A Relief from Swat. 
Dharma-Chakra and animals in wrong place. 
(Grtinwedel). 
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Calcutta museum. Note un- 
Un-Indian ornaments at top 


Gandharan sculpture. 


with its shrine, and the cistern under 
Eighteen, may be taken as completed about 
the year 520 A. D. It is my personal 
opinion that the right hand series of caves, 
from Six to One, were undertaken, or at least 
finished, not long after this date, and 
distinctly before the arrival of the refugees 
from Gandhara. Ajanta must have been 
one of the most notable of Indian univer- 
sities, and the 
upon its art, does not cease with Nineteen. 
The whole interior surface of Twenty-six, 
probably undertaken by the abbot Buddha- 
bhadra at some date subsequent to the 
visit of Hiouen-Tsang in the middle of the 
seventh century—-is covered with carvings, 
culminating inan immense treatment of the 
subject so much beloved by the latest 
Gandharan sculptors, the Mahanirvama of 
Buddha. The Buddha in this carving is 
23 feet long, and even the curious tripod 
which seems to supportsthe beggar’s bow 
and crutch, is reproduced. 

This duplication of a known subject is 
very eloquent. 

We may conclude, then, that a vital 
artistic intercourse was now maintained, 
between Gandhara and Ajanta, and in this 
connection, the carved ornament of palm- 
leaves, so reminiscent of the bole 
of the date-palm, amongst the ornaments 





influence of the north-west™ 
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Buddha from Loriyan Tangai. 
Calcutta museum. 
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Gandharan sculpture. 
Note division by palm-bole, and 
atterns on throne and bottom of relief. (Grünwedel). 


f the doorway on cave Twenty-Three, is of 
“the utmost significance. 


But a second catastrophe occurred in 
Gandhara, and the destruction of the 
monastic foundations in that country was 
complete. The wars between the Saracenic 
Mohammedans and the Chinese Empire 
culminated about the middie of the 
eighth century in the utter defeat and 
repulsion of the Eastern power (751 A. D.). 
The "Arabs must then have swept Gan- 
dhara from end to end, and every monk 
who had not fled,’ was doubtless put 
to the sword. India w& the obvious refuge 
* of the consequent crowd of emigris, and art 
and education the only means open_ to 
them of repaying the hospitality of ‘the 
Indian monasteries and governments. From 
this period must date the small panelled 
Buddhas which have been carved all over 
the older caves, not only at Ajanta, but also 
at Kenheri, at Karli, and doubless elsewhere. 
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The great Durbar Hall at Kenheri (Cave 10) > 
is filled with a splendidly planned and — 
coherent scheme of such decoration, But — 
the artists have not always been so consider- __ 
ate. They have begun their carvings in the — 
midst of older work, and side by side withit, 
—probably wherever they were not stopped 
by the presence of paintings-—without the Y 
slightest regard to the appropriateness of 
the combination. For some years, the — 
face of the rock must have swarmed 
with these industrious sculptors working 
all at the same time. And then some other _ 
political catastrophe stopped all chisels in aw 
a moment. The cheerful hum of study, and ~ 
ringing of tools on the stone, were suddehly — 
silenced. The caves were swept bare, alike — 
of the monks and their students, and — 
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Portion of the Triforium of Ajanta Nineteen. Note 


duplication of. figures of Buddha, as ornament, 
and excessive ornament of niches. These facts | 
may be taken as showing Gandharan influence. 
(Fergusson). Re 


though not destroyed, Ajanta lay for cen- — 
turies deserted, like the Gandharan monas- 
teries before it. Pe 
But some of the Gandharan exiles had ~ 
taken up the task of general education, and 
it is probably from the period of the Arab 
conquest of Gandhara in 751 A. D. that we — 
must date the Brahmanical organisation of ~ 
learning,—reflecting the monastic univer- 
sities of the Buddhists—in tolls and akras, — 
together with the wide. spread diffusion of — 
a 
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that early Byzantine which is so obvidusly 
the product of the union of Eastern and 
Western elements in Gandhara ! 

For the art of Gandhara made a wonder- 
ful attempt at blending the epic feeling of 
European classical art with Eastern wealth 
of decoration. Such minglings can never 
be attempted artificially or of set purpose. 
They cannot be reached because we should 





Relief from Loriyan Tangai. Gandharan sculpture. 
This group exactly corresponds to the Maha- 
Nirvana in Ajanta twenty-six.. Note also the 
duplication of figures in decorated niches at the 
bottom of the relief. (Griinwedel). 


the Saka or Scythic era—dating from 57 
B.C.—in all parts of Northern India. Thus 
a remote province repaid its debt to the 
Magadhan and Indian Motherland.* 

When we come to consider their relative 
dates, the influence of Gandhara on Euro- 
pean art, through Byzantium, is hardly a 
matter that will be seriously denied. 


Anyone who looks at a scene in the 
Lumbini Garden, which is exhibited in the 
Calcutta Museum, not ro; menuon REY Ornaments of doorway of Cave Twenty-Three at 
of the illustrations in Grunwedel’s Ajanta. Note the palm-leaf ornament in top left 
book, must acknowledge the debt owed hand corner. 
to Gandhara by Christian art from the 
end of the fourth century and onwards. 
To some of us, in Europe, to this day, just 
as the Gregorian isthe most devotional of 
all music, so even the art of Catholicism 
only seems fully religious, in proportion as 
it returns upon the stiffness and gravity of 





like to reach them. ‘They have to be 
unconscious, organic, a matter of growth 
round some idea in which the whole heart 
is engaged. Aristotle lamented the fall of 
Greek art from epos to pathos, from heroic 
dignity, to human emotion. But even 
pathos could be made heroic, as the East 

* I owe to my friend, Babu Dinesh Chandta Sen, well knew, by consecration toan ideal; and 
the statement of a problem which had long, he said, that ideal the Gandharan artists found in 


troubled him, the sudden diffusion of the Saka era all Me ; 
over India about the middle of the 8th Century, and Buddha. There, Eastern and Western alike 


the non-Sanskritic origin of certain words of great fell under the eastern spell. The thought of 
prestige—toll, akara, thakoor, &c.,—N. a human being who was at the same time 
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incarnate Godhead fascinated them. In- 
fluenced by the tendency of classical Europe 


to exalt the human and virile side of every. 


concept, they busied themselves in portray- 


ing the companions and disciples of Buddha. ` 


» hese became as essential a part of the 
cheme of the evangel, asthe Master himself. 
lhe old Asiatic conception of a story told 
in a series of bas-reliefs, as we see it at 
Sanchi, came to their aid, and we have a 
singularly impressive epos-of -the ideal 
rendered into stone. ‘Apostolic processions 
and saintly. choirs, as we know them from 
the fourth century onwards in Christian art 
whether Byzantine, Roman, or Gothic, 
began in the Gandharan art of the 
second and third. There, from Buddhist 
monks, trying to instruct their workmen 

-in the feeling and artistic traditions of 


Magadha, was learnt the power to utter the. 


divine epic whose hero was the conqueror 
of the mind, perfect in chastity as in com- 
passion, and its appeal to: man in the 


name neither of country or state, nor yet- 


in that of personal emotion, but in some- 
thing which is beyond either and includes 
both, the passion of the upward-striving 
soul. l 
© We.cannot: too clearly understand that 
while Gandharan art made no contribution 
whatever to the Indian. ideal of Buddha- 
‘hood; while it created nothing that could 
stand a moment’s comparison with the work 
of the nameless artist of Nalanda, it never- 
theless captured Buddha, and through his 
life and-his disciples, elaborated a religious 
type, for ‘the West. From the moment 
when Constantine established his new 
capital at the ancient site on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, that is to say, from about 
-335,A-D., the influence of the East on the 
art of the younger faith would become as 
energetic, as the sculptural capacities of the 
artisans of Byzantium had already shown 
themselves in the Gandharan monasteries. 
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Magadha has produced symbols whose 
dignity Gandhara was never able to 
approach. But in complex composition, 
in power of architectural story-telling, 
in dignity of the decorative synthesis, it 1s 
difficult to feel that the ultimate achieve- 
ments of Gandhara and her posterity had 
ever before been approached, even at Sanchi. 

It must never. be supposed however that 
Gandhara was. Europe. In spite of the 
Western elements, whose existence its art 
demonstrates, Gandhara was pre-éminently __ 
Asiatic. And never again perhaps will the 
actual facts -be better or more compreheén- 
sively stated than in the memorable words 
of Havell, in his “Indian Sculpture and 


- Painting” : 


‘Indian idealism during the greater part of this time ° 
was the dominating note in the art of. Asia, which was 
thus brought into Europe; .and when we find a 
perfectly oriental atmosphere and strange echoes of’ 
Eastern symbolism’ in the miedizeval cathedrals of 
Europe, and see their structural .growth gradually © 
blossoming .with’ all.the exuberance of Eastern 
imagery, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that Gothic architecture and Gothic handicraft owe . 
very much to thg absorption by the bauhutten of 
Germany, and other Western craft-guilds, of Asiatic 
art and science, brought by the thousands of Asiatic 
craftsmen who entered Europe in the first. millennium 
ofthe Christian era; a period which in the minds of. 
Europeans is generally a blank, because the “Great 
Powers” were then located in Asia instead of in 
Europe. Byzantine art and Gothic, art derived their - 
inspiration from the same source—the impact of 
Asiatic thought upon the civilisation of the Roman 
empire. The first shows its effect upon the art of 
the Greek and Latin races, the other its influence 
upon the Romanesque art. of Teutonic and Celtic 
races. The spirit of Indian idealism breathes in 
the mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice, just as it shines 
in the mystic splendours of the Gothic cathedrals ; 
through the delicate tracery of their jewelled windows, 
filled with the stories of saints and martyrs; in all 
their richly sculptured arches, fairy vaulting and ~ 
soaring pinnacles and spires The Italian Renaissance 
marks the reversion of Christian art to the pagan 
ideals of Greece, and the capture of art by the 
bookmen, leading to our present dilettantism and 
archaeological views of art.” 
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A CROWN LOST FOR LOVE- 


ae By Dr. GREENWOOD. 


N the library of the University of Lund | 


- the curious may see two bundles of old 
love-letters which are among the most 
interesting human documents in the world, 


4 


The paper on which they are written is 
yellow with age and stained with travel; 
and the ink, in parts almost ‘invisible, is 
faded to a-pale brown, But though the 
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hands which wrote them have long crumbled 


_ todust, the words still palpitate and burn. 
' with the passion that inspired them more 


than two centuries ago. Every page tells in 
hvid characters the story of the alternate 
apture and despair, passionate devotion 
ind petty jealousy, misunderstanding and 
econciliation, which held two hearts in 
hrall, and the price of which one of the 
overs paid with his life, the other with: her 
wees ane the Toss o a crown. 


ar 


eouiie Dorothea ee heroine of one of the 
nost romantic and tragic stories in human 
listory, was born-in the Castle of Celle one 
September day in the year 1666, the daughter 
of George William, Duke of Celle, and 
1is morganatic wife, Eleonore d’Olbreuse, 
‘he. beautiful daughter of a French marquis. 
3ut ‘though the infant was cradled in a 
‘oyal castle.and-had for father the head of 


he great house of Brunswick-Liineburg, her 


ugh placed melatives 


‘xistence. 


a ignored | -her very 


‘Most E å them all was the. 


Duchess Sophia, wife of Ernest Augustus, the 
Duke of Celle’s brother, and grand-daughter 
jf James | of England, who wrote thus of the 
shild’s mother : “We shall soon have to say 
Madame laDuchesse’ to this little clot of dirt, 


‘or is there another name for that mean ~ 


To 
Elizabeth. Charlotte 
“Nowhere? My dear 


intrigante who comes from’ nowhere?” 
which cher niece, 
VOrleans- answered : 


aunt, you. are mistaken, if you will allow, 


me to ‘say so; she, comes from a French 
family and thérefore from a fraud.” 
:-But'though the infant Sophie Dorathea 
had such a - sorry welcome from her royal 
kinsfolk,. she was idolised .by her parents 
and the court of Celle, a-homagé which 
excites no wonder when ‘one looks at, her 
portrait -in the Cumberland Gallery at 
Herrenhausen—that of a singulary lovely 
child, crowned with. flowers, whose merry 
brown eyes and sunny face peep out from a 


huge bundle of blossoims:-she is carrying in” 


her arms. 

Thus, surrounded by “love and. luxury, 
Sophie grew up to beautiful girlhood; ideally 
happy in her home .life. and adored by her 
playfellows, among-.whom was the- youthful 
Count Philip von Konigsmarck, whose life 
was in later years, to be so closely and 
tragically linked wath her Own, ` 
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' proportioned ; 


7 


When she was a child of ten the Duke of 
Celle had, with the German: Emperor’s sanc- 
tion, led his morganatic wife to the altar 


‘and espoused her with much pomp and 


solemnity before his Court. The: despised 
Eleonore’ was now the acknowledged Con-- 
sort of the Sovereign of. Celle, and her’ 
daughter was promoted’ to thé rank of a 
princess by birth of Brunswick-Liineburg. 
And it was thus as a princess dowered. with 
rare beauty and heiress to a large fortune, 
that Sophie Dorothea’ reached YOURE 


womanhood. 


Even the haughty Princess Sophia. found 
her scorn’ and malice disarmed by such a 
transformation in the child of.a mere “no~ 
body.” She deigned to call her “niece,” 
and even to consider her claims as possible 
bride to her own son, George Louis. There 
was, after all, much to be said for such a 
uħion. The young lady was beautiful and 
accomplished ; she would be enormously 
rich; and moreover, the- marriage would 
unite the principalities of Celle and’ Hano- 
ver, to the latter of which the Duchess’s 
husband, Ernest Augustus, had now suc- 
ceeded. . , 

When the autocratic Duchess Sophia once 
made up her mind to anything it was as 
good as accomplished. Objections were 
overruled, difficulties “brushed away and 
before Sophie Dorothea had any inkling of 
her fate the match was arranged. 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins -draws a charming 
picture of the young princess at this critical. 
period of, her life. “She was a_ brunette, 
‘with dark brown, almost black hair, ‘large 
velvety eyes, regular’ features, brilliant 
complexion,-and the veriest little rosebud 
of a mouth.” Her-figure “was perfectly 
she had an exquisite neck 
and bust, and slender little hands and 
feet.” She was, moreover, an accomplished 
dancér aud musician, and hada tongue as 
cléver and a wit as keen as her needle. 
On the other hand the young prince who 
had been. chosen for her husband- was `a 
singularly unprepossessing youth —awkward, 
sullen ànd slow of speech, of oui man- 


-- ners and loose morals. 


Seldom has'a wooing been'so inauspi- 
cious. When the princess learnt the fate 


that was in store for hér, she flung ‘herself 


on her bed in a passion: of. grief j'and 
when her father gave’ her the Duchess P 
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Stas. _present,. 3 
Louis set in diamonds, “she threw .it from 
her with- such violence that it -shattered ` 
against the wall,- and. the precious stones | 
fell’all about the toom.” - ; 

‘It was only in response to her mother’s fears 
snd pleadings that at. last she consented: 
to see her future husband, and when shé- 
was presented to him.she fainted .in her- 
mother’s.arms. Nor were the omens more 
propitious on her wedding-day ; for, as 
she:.stood at. the altar, pale and trembling, 
by the side” of her -sullen bridegroom, 
surrounded by all the splendour and pagean- 
‘try of courts, the Chapel of the Castle of 
Celle was plunged in darkness, and the 
shrieking of the storm outside drowned. ' 
the voices of priests and choristers. 

-If anything more than the coldness and 
loutishness of her -husband was ‘necessary 
to crush the joy: of life out of the girl 
bride --she. was only sixteen’ on her wedding- 
day:—it was provided by the oppressive 
atmosphere of the Court of Hanover to` 
which she was now: transferred. Surround- 
ed by pomp and splendour, hedged. in, on 
all sides by ‘a’ rigid ` etiquette, never 
allowed to leave the palace except in an 
enormous gilt coach, with postilions and 
running footmen, the child-wife sighed for 
the: freedom of her old home-life, the. romps. 
in the.castle garden at Celle with her play- 
fellows, the pony-races, across,.country and’ 
all the simple delights of her girlhood’s:, 
days. Moré even than this, in a court 
where she looked in. vain for a kind word 
or look, she-longed for the loving embracés 
of her. mother and the proud smiles of -her 
pee The. one consolation left to her 
was ‘the companionship of the: lady-in- 
ee. shé. had brought “with. her; 
Fraulein von Knesebeck, who was her 
only link with -the -happy days that were 
now gone for ever.. 

_ As. the years passed the princess’ sS unhappi-, 
ness grew. Her. husband’s. indifference gave 
place to cruelty and brutality. `. Not content . 
with’ neglecting his wife, he flaunted his 
amours in her face, made love under her 
eyés to the favourite of- the hour, from 
Madame Busche to the gigantic coarse- 
featured von Schulenburg, whom in later 


years, when he. was King ‘of England, he - 
and. when Sophie” 


made Duchess of Kendal ; 
Dorothea gia him for his infidelity: 


e of Gearge 


a. favourite at’ 


‘found ‘themselves. 


- ` 
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‘his rage more e than once’ found - vent in.a 
-violént assault, 


Even the birth of a son. 
and, later, of a daughtet was ‘powerless to. 


soften his heart towards the girl he had: 


vowed to love and-cherish. 

It is little. wonder that the _ proud - spirit 
of the princess. rebelled against such out-. 
rages. to her feelings and ‘against the gene- 
ral atmosphere of coldness and ‘suspicion’ 
in which her lot was cast, She, craved. for 
sympathy and affection ; and both came: to: 
her tn a guise-as. seductive as it was 
dangerous... | oe 

Sophie Dbrothea had been a wife for six 
years when there .camé tọ,- Hanover 
Count Philip, _Konigsmarck, the friend „of. 
her childhood, now a strikingly’ handsome, 
soldierly man of twenty-eight, -with a 
reputation | for gallantry ‘and . reckless 
courage. won .in' half the countries of 
Europe., Witty and accomplished, rich, 
and prodigal.in hospitality, he.soon ‘became’ 
the’. Hanoverian Court. 
Duke Ernest made him colonel of his Guards, | 

a post-which gave him free access to the 
palace; and -there, none welcomed:. him 
more cordially than his playfellow ` of- ten 
years earlier, the, Princess Sophie, . who 
found in him a sympathetic and ` chivalrous. 
listener to. the ‘story. of-her troubles.. >. 7 

‘It would be difficult to- imagine a sitia- 


tion more fraught with - ‘danger. ‘than. that- 


in. which. these: tivo: young. ‘people. LOW, 
In the intimate confi: 
dence of their early meeting, Konigstnarck’ 8 
boyish love forthe little: princess revived 
a: hundredfold .and rapidly: became an, 


absorbing passion,-on whose tide Sophie 


Dorothea was swept, not unwillingly, 
away; and when: the count was ‘sent to 
the Morea to fight against the ‘Turks, 
he took the princess's heart with him. - It 
was at this time that the correspondeiice 
began which ended only with Konigsmarck’s 
death, and. which tells an eloquent: story, 
of their ill-fated love. l 
a “Oh! how dearly it costs, me to love 
you,” the count writes in an early lettér. 


“God. knows if I shall ever see. you, again, 


my. . life, my goddess ! _ The thought that 


: we may never meet more is. death to me. I- 


feel ready to plunge a dagger into. my’ 
heart ; but since must live, I ‘pray. that it 
may be. always for you.” . 

“Do you doubt my love,?” he writes a few: 


t 
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days later. ‘God be i my witness, I have 
never loved as | love you. My dejection is 
_ wholly the result of absence from you. You 
may not believe ir; ‘but on the word ofa 
man of honcur I am often so overcome that 
I am near swooning away. .... Were it 
not for your dear letter I should have utterly 
broken down. Iam ready to cast at your 
feet my life, my henour, my future, my 
fortune. I have ‘forsworn all other women 
for you; if you doubt this, name anyone you 
would like me to abandon, and I will never 
speak to her again.” 

Such. transports as these are alternated 


with fits of jealousy and despondency as 


when he writes, “I am ill-pleased with 
your coldness and I spent the night most 
miserably. -‘Alas,’ I cried, 
with eee and gives me no comfort, for 
He freezes the heart of my divinity, and life 
is intolerable.’ I threw myself on my knees, 
tears in my eyes, and prayed that if it were 
true that you loved me no longer, I might 
die. I cannot tell you, therefore, the joy 
your letter gave me. [I kissed it. aean and 
again.” 

In a later letter he writes, “I ador and 


love you to distraction, yet I must. not see 


‘you. . When wilt thou have pity? when 
shall I overcome thy coldness ?” 

When the princess melts to his pleading 
and appoints a _meetirig + he writes in’ an 
ecstasy, “The moments séemi*to me centu- 


ries; what would I not: give. for twelve 


o’clock to strike ! What! I shall embrace 
to-night the loveliest of women. I shall 
kiss her charming mouth. I shall worship 
her eyes, those eyes that enslave me. My 
tears will chase down her ‘incomparable 
cheeks. Verily, madame; I shall die of 
jo 

a the princess’s letters are marked by 
an ardour almost as great as that of her 
lover, as when she writes, “Nothing can 
make your absénce bearable to me. I am 
faint with weeping. . I hope to prove by my 
life that no woman has ever loved man as | 
love you. 


will only end with my life.” When Konigs- 


marck is away on campaign she is distract- 


ed by a thousand fears. “If you love me,” 
she pleads, “take care of yourself; | n 
die if any accident happens to you. ... But 
what joy when I. see you again ! ! It 
will be impossible for me to moderate my 


‘God burns me. 


Of a truth, dear one, my love 
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transports; I fear everybody will see how 
much I love you. It matters little, for you 
are worthy, and I can never love you 
enough.” o 

“You ask me to reassure you of my love,” | 
writes Konigsmarck in answer to one of her ry 
letters. “I will néver forsake you; so long 
as a drop of blood remains in my veins, so 
long as I draw breath, my heart is wholly 
yours. You are all my wealth, my treasure; 
I would sacrifice the world to kiss your 
divine mouth. I hate war and everything 
that takes me from your side. One favour 
only-] ask from the.. -gods—that I may be 
with you always, in life and in death.” 

It was inevitable that- this affection be- 
tween the princess and Konigsmarck should 
attract attention, surrounded as they were. 
by watchful and jealous eyes. In her alarm~ 
Sophie Dorothea begged the count not to 
seek her again, an appeal to which, he 
answered. “If I must give up seeing-you, | 
will give up the world altogether. I cannot 
describe to you the state | have been in for 
the last four or five days; if grief could kill 
i should surely be dead. Ino longer sleep, 
I donot eat at all, and | am a prey to 
gloomy forebodings. It may be that time 
and absence will cure you of your passion ; 
but mine will end only with my life.” And 
later, “I cannot live without you. If death 
doés- not (décide my fate l will rever;aban- 


-dén you—not even though I were poisoned, 


massacred, beaten black and blue or burned 
alive.” 

Many-are the stolen meetings between the 
lovers, every sweet. moment of’ ‘which is 
fraught with danger of discovery. “I will 
look - out for you from ten o’clock until two 
o'clock”, writes the princess when arranging 
one of them. “You know the usual signal. 
The door of the palisade is always open. 
Do not forget to give the first signal; it is 
you who must give it, and I will wait for you 
under the trees. I look forward with rap- 
ture to seeing you. If joy can kill, it will 
kill me. You will find me as tender as 
ever—even more so. I shall give. you so 
many kisses and with such fondness that 
you will be sorry you ever doubted me.’ 
How delightful the secret. meetings were 
in spite of their danger is proved again 
and again in Konigsmarck’s letters, as when 
he writes to the princess, “I cannot forget 
those delectable moments. What pleasure! 
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‘hat transports! what rapture we tasted to- in-waiting. The keen eyes of La Platen’s 
ether! and with what grief we parted! Oh agents had watched his going, and stealthy 
aat I could live those moments over again! steps had tracked him to his destination. 
Vould that I had died then, drinking deep When the countess was informed that her 
f your sweetness, } our exquisite tenderness! quarry was run to earth at last she wrote 
Vhat transports of passion were ours !”’ the news tothe Elector and received his 
But such happiness as this could not last authority to station four halberdiers outside . 
xr ever. Both the princess and the count the princess’s rooms to arrest Konigsmarck 
ad many enemies at the Hanoverian Court ashe left them. “You must take him dead 
rho were only biding their time to compass or alive,” were the instructions she gave— 
ae downfall of both, and of them all the little dreaming, or indeed caring in her mad 
iost bitter and vindictive was the Coun- jealousy, how literally they would be 
ss Platen. One evening at a masked ball, executed. . 

iven by Konigsmarck and attended by the A few hours later the count, with a last 
rincess and other members of the reigning fond embrace, bade the princess farewell,- 
umily, the sight of a glove which the prin- and with a light step and lighter heart 
ess had inadvertently put down at sup- walked down the dark corridor towards the 
er suggested to the countess’s evi! mind an door which had been left unbarred for his 
pportunity for revenge. Picking up the exit. The door was locked! He had barely 
love and concealing it in her dress she turned to retrace his steps when, from their 
sked Konigsmarck to accompany her ona hiding place, the four desperadoes sprang 
‘roll to a far-off pavilion in the gardens. upon him. He was caught likea rat ina 
lere, to quote Mr. Wilkins, she plunged into trap; but. if he must die -he- would at least 
violent flirtation with him, and so engrossed die like a soldier fighting to the last gasp. 

is attention that he did not hear footsteps Quick as a flash he drew hissword. There. 
ntil two men stood before them in the wasa clash and clatter of steel; a confused 
ioonlight. They were Count Platen and whirl of men, thrusting and parrying and 
‘eorge Louis, the princess’shusband. With panting in a grim life and death struggle. 
stifled cry of alarm the countess hurried It was four against one; but that one was 
er companion away, at the same time brave asa lion and one ‘of the finest swords- 
ropping the tell-tale glo-e which—as she men in Europe. One of his opponents went 
itented—was picked up by the intruders down pierced to the heart ; another followed ; 
n entering the pavilion and recognised by then Konigsmarck’s sword snapped in two. 
‘eorge Louis as belonging to his wife. The A blow on the head from a battle-axe and 
rince was furious. He had long suspected he was down; a thrust of a coward’s sword © 
1e relations between his princess and and he was run through the body. But, as 
onigsmarck, but here was damning proof of he fell he called out, “Spare the princess! 
ieir guilt; for there was no mistaking the Spare the innocent princess !” 

ll, soldierly figure which he had seen hur- From the shelter of a doorway-La Platen 
ing away in the moonlight in company had seen her victim fall, and now she 
ith the lady whose glove betrayed her comes to gloat over his last moments. But 
entity. though he is dying fast ‘there is still life 
The immediate result of this trap so inhim. He sees the malignant face of ‘the 
aftily devised by La Platen was a fierce woman bending over him, and with his last 
iarrel between George Louis and his wife, breath he curses her bitterly until in her 
hich ended in a brutal and cowardly rage she puts her foot on his mouth. A 
ssault. Matters were now hastening toa few moments later Konigsmarck drew his 
isis; but the ‘infatuated lovers seemed -last breath, murmuring the name of the 
ind to their danger. One July evening princess he had loved so well at the cost of 
onigsmarck received a note from the princess his life. Long before dawn came, the 
iking him to come to her that night in the murdered man had been thrust into a recess 
eine Schloss, an invitation which he covered with quicklime and the place 
erly obeyed. He left his house disguised, walled up ; and when the first rays of light 
id wearing a short sword, and was admit- filtered into the palace corridor they 
d to the princess’s apartments by her lady- disclosed no trace of the foul did which 
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had. döne: a “gallant, if indiscréet, lover to 
death: 

.1t- was only after days ai 
! suspense that the princess learnt the terrible 
‘news of -Konigsmarck’s murder, brutally 
-told to ber by the husband of the worhan 
-whovhad compassed it. Her grief and despair 
were pitiful. 
written to him, “My life is bound up with 
yours... E would. not livea moment if-you 
were -to be killed.” And now that this 
. terrible - thing. bad- ‘happened she had 
‘only one wish—to end her own life and 
join. her dead lover. But too close a watch 
» was kept on her; this last escape from her 
misery “was imipossible, ls she was left to 
_ her gespair” 


: 
of: ate > t ate 
Se a ut Ke 


“The rest of Sanie Dorothea’s pathetic 


‘life story may be briefly told. After Konigs- 


marck’s-death, his rooms weré ransacked and 
his - papers seized— papers which revealed 
clearly, not only the princess’s relations with 
-her lover, but her detestation of her husband 
.and of the - Hanoverian -House generally. 
‘These convincing proofs of her treachery 
sealed her doom. She was removed to the 


remote village of Ahlden where she was- 


kept i in custody; and, a few months later, 
„her . husband, George - Louis, procured : a 
‘divorce from. her. From thistime the 
. princess was politically dead. “Her name 
was : never mentioned in the 
Country of . Hanover, it was struck out of 


the- Church prayer, and expunged from- 


official documents, Thrust out. from the 
Hanoverian Court, she: found her father’s 
“Court also closed against her, and she 
entered on a long captivity of thirty-two 
years—a captivity from which death alone 
_.was to bring release.” . 

Over this long life in death in the Schloss 
-Ahlden, which she bore with resignation 
and dignity, we must draw the curtain. It 


~ 
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-By “SCRUTATOR.” 


question that 
the public. mind in Madras during 
the -past six, months is. one relat- 


- 
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agonising” 


Some years earlier she ‘had - 


Electoral | 


has been agitating fees. 


‘ing to ‘the raising of School and College 


"cis trae that her captivity was not without: 


its gilding; she was accorded the title of 
Duchess of Ahlden, had. her suite of attend- 
ants and her military escort and held her 
small Court ;. but these trappings only em- 
phasised her isolation . from the world in; 
which she was entitled to play so conspicu-4 
ous apart. Even-her mother was ‘not al- 
lowed to see her, and this was- the bitterest 
drop in. her cup of punishment. 

In 1714 her husband, on the. death of 

ueen Anne, was promoted, as George , I, 


to the British throne, and the lonely prison-- 


erin the Castle of Ahlden learnt without 
a sigh of the splendid-heritage which should 
have been hers as Queen. of England.. All 
she now asked of life was her liberty, and 
this was-denied her. | r 
Thirteen years later the end of Sophie 
Dorothea’s troubled life came. The coffin. 
which held her remains was ignominiously 
thrust into a cellar of the castle and covered 
with sand, to await the orders of the King 
and when these orders at last arrived, it was 
taken at dead of night, placéd’on a cart and 
conveyed. to the chuch of . Celle; where 
without a prayer. spoken over it,.it was 
placed inthe vault under the chancel. 

A month later George I set out from Eng- 
land to Hanover. He had-reached thé fron- 
tier of Holland when at midnight a letter 
was thrown, through hiş carriage. window- 
and fell.on his knees. It! was from his-dead 
wife whọ after upbraiding him for his cruel-. . 
ty, summoned: him to meet- her. within a 
year and a.day before the throne of God 
to answer. for the wrong he had done’ her. _ 
As George read this ominous message from 
the dead, the letter dropped from his hands 
and he. fell forward in a fit. A few hours 
later he had gone to meet his wife before 
the Great Tribunal, drawing his last-breath, 
where he had drawn his first, in the Palace 
of Osnabrück, sixty-seven years before. | 


‘Bt 


Ever since the public came to know. 
that the Government was. contemplating l 
an all around increase on the existing’ rates, 


` there | has been literally much wailing- in. 
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most Hindu homes ia the Southern Presi- 
dency. That that is no mere exaggeration 


can be seen by a reference to the files of thei 


Madras Indian papers, notably the Madras 
Standard and the Hindu which have devoted 
Sedat after columns to the subject. 

he subject was also brought up at the 
last meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council when ‘all the non-official members 
including those representing Muhammadan 
interests, protested in no uncertain terms 
against the '-proposed increase in the rates. 
The Government felt for the moment ‘that 


they were overdoing the thing and, 
despite the fact that they were able to 
defeat the motion brought forward to 


maintain the status quo, they gave assur- 
ances to the public that the arguments 
‘prought forward would be carefully 
considered by them, and that if there was 
to be any increase at all, it would be but 
a small one That that was how the 
matter was understood at the time by the 
general public is borne out bythe construction 
put ‘upon, the Government declarations on 
the subject by the Madras Mail, the leading 
Anglo-Indian paper’ in Southern India, 
which said that the proposed rates of 
increase would be considerably decreased 
‘in response to the public protests that the 
Government, policy. had. raised. But the 
-Resolution of the Madras Government pub- 
lished a short while ago, has finally blasted 
the hopés of the people, and the consterna- 
tion that it has caused in hundreds 


Indian -homes can better be imagined than 
_described. 


“The manner in which the whole matter. 
has been handled by the Government of. 


Madras cannot be described either as states- 
manlike or magnanimous. 
souct made up its mind that there should 
be an increase in, the fees now levied in 
‘Schools and Colleges, it forthwith issued 
an order to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Madras to convene a small confer- 
ence of “representative educationists?” to 
consider the matter.. These “representative 
educationists,” ‘as they were again and 
again described by the Hon’ble Mr. Hammick 
in the Council Chamber, were Reverends 
Monohan, Dawine and Macphail, Professor 
Rangachariay, and Mr. Vencobachariar. The 
three European Missionaries belong respect- 
ively tothe Wesleyan, the American: Baptist 


t 


of.. 


Ha aving Sans 


Resolution, 


sia ne Free Churéh Missions of the Matias 
Presidency ; Professor Rangachariar belongs 
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to the staff of the Madras Presiden¢y College, 


and besides holds the two other Governmient 
appointments of Curator of Oriental MSS. 


Library and Registrar of Books, Madras, . 


though his place on the Committee was 
ostensibly as a Trustee of the 


Principal of the Madura Native College, to 
whose Building Funds the Madras Govern- 


ment recently made a grant. Now. the ~ 
question is if “a Committee composed 
of the above gentlemen could, with 


justice, be described, as representative of 


the interests affected by -its decisions?” 
There is no need to labour the point 
that the Committee was a packed one 
and its decision showed, if nothing 
else, that it was so. “It ‘agreed: unani- 
mously,” to use the words of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hammick, “with the view of Govern- 
ment that the time had come for raising - 
the rate of standard fees applicable to 
Secondary Schools.” This decision, ` as 
goon it came to be known to the public, 
was openly protested against by parent, ; 
teacher and boy. It did not, as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hammick “claimed that it should, carry 
any’ weight with it; that was the most 
cogent proof of. the non- -representative 
character of the Committee. On the - ôther’ 
hand it ‘became the subject of daily comment 
in educated Indian homes, and the Press. 
and the Platform-did not rest until they had 
made known to Government that the pub- 
lic was thoroughly dissatisfied with the-. 
Committee’s decision, then. under the con- 
sideration of Government, 
that Government had to delay passing final. 
orders, and the Hon'ble Mr. Perrazu, both 
as a non-official Member of Council and as 
one interésted in education, gave notice of - 
a resolution on the subject at ‘the last 
meeting of the Council. 
in a thoroughly. conciliatory speech, and 
arranged his facts and figures-.in an unas- 
sailable form.. 


Government side `speaking_ in favour of the 
The cumulative: effect of it all 


was that the Hon’ble Mr: Hammick, the 


The result was- 


He opened debate © 


Then followed numerous. 
speakers, all of them (éxcept those on the . 


- Senior Civilian Member of Council, had.to -- 


~ 


come out with a long apologia for the pro-' 


posed ‘increase, and His Excellency . Sir 


Pachai- | 
appah’s College, and Mr. Vencobachariar is- 


- 


~= 
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Arthur Lawley had to offer not only a few 
words of explanation but also some betoken- 
ing a sympathetic treatment of the subject. 
The argument on the Government side 


as propounded by His Excellency Sir Arthur 


Lawley and the Hon'ble Mr. Hammick 
‘In open Council, centred round three differ- 
ent statements of policy. First there was 
exhibited an unwonted sympathy -with the 
general taxpayer who it was said should 
‘be saved from paying for the educational 
needs of the Presidency. On ‘this head 


<- His Excellency Sir Arthur. Lawley. even 


went one step further. Who was to be 
‘benefited -by- Secondary Education, asked 


‘His Excellency and then answered it by. 
defining the particular class. thus: “If they . 


do not move at present in the higher or 
middle social ranks they have to do so in 
the future.” “Are the béneficiares ’ of 
this policy,” he then said, “which we are 
asked to adopt—-are they who are.to be 
benefited by the better education 
which will be given in ‘our -schools to 


_contribute nothing whatever towards this 


improvement from which they will derive 
so much advantage ? 
it amounts to this that a certain class in 
this country are to obtain educational 
advantages at the expense of their poorer 
brethren.” Apart from the objection that 
may be legitimately taken to His Excellen- 


_ cy’s definition of the class ‘that is to be 


benefited by newer educational facilities, 


"it „may be asked if the “poorer brethren” 


do not receive any advantage’ from the 
taxes paid by the particular class in question. 


It is to be feared that His Excellency in - 


his anxiety. to defend the Government 


policy, altogether forgot the elementary ` 
idea involved in all taxation that it is levied - 


for the general purposes of those from whom 
it is collected, and if there are really cases 
in which only particular classes of the com- 
munity are benefited there are others in which 
the others are more advantageously treated. 
One of the greatest objections urged against 


the new proposals of Government is that | 


it will have the effect of arresting the spread 
of secondary education amongst classes who, 
like the Brahman, are not wedded to a 
life of education. It is they that have been 


loudest in their cry and it is they that have 


been left in the lurch by the Government 
resolution. The whole gravamen of the 
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If they are not to,” 


“of assessment 


charge is-that the new rates’ will effectually 
check education not only generally but 
amongst the very classes whose cause 
Government is anxious to espouse. 

The second argument made on behalf of 


Government was that secondary education 
‘should hereafter be made as far as possibles 


self-supporting. Whether the time is ripe 
for this is admitted to be open to argument. 
The Government of this.country spends, 
comparatively speaking, so little on educa- 
tion that it has hardly the right to with- 
draw. the little help that it has been giving 
so far. In this part of his defence, the 


Hon’ble Mr. Hammick went off at a tangent 


“a 


to have a fling at those who urged for. 


universal free education. That is yet in 
nubibus, to be sure; and it would not do 


certainly to leave off one in the handa 


for even two in the ‘bush. Wealthier 


-men, said he, should come forward. with 


scholarships, and parents, he added, should 
recognise their responsibilities. Well said ; 
but where are .the wealthy men to bear 
the burdens of -their poorer brethren? 
The aristocracy has. yet to be educated to 
sacrifice a portion of its riches for the educa- 
tional good of the general population; 
commerce and industry has yet -to pass 
into Indian hands for ‘those captains 
of industry to come into existence who 


will like Andrew. Carnegie and other. 


millionaires vie with one another in spread- 
ing education and culture amongst their 
poorer brethren; and the dead weight 
should be removed. from 
the land for a strong middle class to come 
into existence to give a helping hand to the 
classes below it. And as for the Indian 
parent it must be said to his credit that he 


has a high sense of responsibility. And but 


for it, a pauper class, eating into the very 
vitals of Indian society, would have ‘taken 
possession of his home and ruined it in these 
thirty years and more. He has little income 
if a private man; and the pittance of 
a salary, if a Government servant. But he 


prefers to starve himself and his near and dear ` 


ones to discharge his responsibilities as re- 
gards educating those whom he has assisted in 
bringing into this world. What more could 


he do? What more were human? We really. 


wish that Governmént had. thought twice 
before urging parents to a sense of their 
responsibilities in regard to this matter, 


Soll 
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‘has been in India’ but for their willing co- 
Operation. It seéms as though, the sentiment 
of protecting the general tax-payer—absent 
when, most neéded, by the way—-had been 
pressed into service too far in thë present 
instance. 

lhe third Government argument was that 
of increasing the efficiency - of Secondary 


of the community” to adopt the language 
of the Hon’ ble Mr. Hammick. “We are 
bound to see”, he added, “that proper 
subjects are taught and that these schools 
are kept up to a proper standard. We 
-have to see that due provision is made for 
. the instruction, health, recreation, and 
discipline of pupils, that teachers are suit- 
‘able, as regards character, number, and 
qualification.. We have to see that our 
schools are sufficiently diversified in charac- 
ter to promote divers types of Secondary 
v Education corresponding with the needs 
of practical life.” Doubtless all excellent 
ideas; but only the methods adopted ‘to 
carry them out in practice are objectionable. 
It is time, that if these ideas are to be 


spent during | the next two decades on 
Secondary Education. And that money 
may be got in one of two ways: Ist, 
Ba better allocation of public funds among 


Department and 2nd, 
fees in schools and’ colleges. The former 
that of the Government. The Inspectorial 
Ageticy has had a greater allotment made 
to it, and that agency is entirely European 
and highly paid. Such an agency is unneces- 
sary both financially and educationally at 
present in Southern India. The money 
spent on-it, may with advantage, -be 
diverted to the schools. themselves to better 
equip them. If Government is anxious, 
as it- undoubtedly does.appear to be, to 
increase their efficiency, why do not they 
-* do this and keep the old rates of fees 
undisturbed ? That is a question that has 
Toften been put but left. altogether uñan- 
swered by the Government in the Council 
Chamber. With increased fees, greater 


rigid European Inspectorate, . the fate of 
Secondary Education in Madras seems all 


g * 


` | THE MADRAS SCHOOLING-FEE: REGULATIONS: 


Education would not pee ateen the success it * 


be imagined in the 


Schools in general, and that “in the interests’ 


translated into action, more money were: 


the heads of expenditure in the Education. 
increased rates of 


is the remedy of the people, and thé latter 


insistence on efficiency, less grants, and a 


a . s * > 
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but aeanied: What it may come to. during 
the next decade or two, was-described in 
vivid terms byva non-official Member of 
Council, who has been fifteen years, he said, 
à Manager of a Mofussal High School. “If 
things of a perfect order,” he said, “could 
realm of practical 
Secondary Education, no High School could. 
do without at least an Oxford or a 
Cambridge graduate. for its Headmaster. 
What that would mean to the finances of 
Secondary Schools in general, I can well 
leave to the imagination of this Council.” If 
that is to be the effect of the work of the new. 
Inspectorial Agency, the sooner it is kept 
within limits the better for Secondary Edu- 
cation in Madras. 


Despite these long-winded arguments, 


there -was no attempt made on the part of 


Government to meet the chief non-official 
contention that any increase on the existing 
rates would give a set back to education. 
Except mere declarations to the effect that 
the Government in general, and the mem- 
bers composing it individually, ‘were for 
education inthis country, there was nothing 
to show that the public had had a clear de- 
monstration of the. allegation on the Govern- 
ment side that the. propdsed incréase would 
not hinder. education. The. Hon’ble Dr. 
Bourne, however, ádded that he had watch- 
ed the increase of the rates in a couple of 
schools and he did not observe, he said, any 
reduction in the number of boys studying 
in them. “But even he felt that it was far 
too dangerous to draw any safe inferénces 
from that. little experiment. Nor would 
Government listen to ‘the argument that the 
Madras scale of fees was greater ‘than that 
anywhere in force in-India except Bombay.’ 
The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick refused’to listen 
to anything. “beyond this Presidency.” It 


-was nothing, too, that the contribution. from 


the public funds was, even according to 
official statistics, the lowest in- this Presi- 
dency, where the contribution from private . 
funds stands at 84 p. c. It was of no avail, 
too, that the most enlightened official [ ndian 
opinion was against.the -proposed increase. 
It mattered not that.even the representatives 
of the aristocracy of Southern’. India were 
against it. And finally.it was of little con- 
sequence that even the Mohammedan mem-. 
bers of Council were averse to the increase, 
because it would check: the Spread cf 
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education in their community. That shows 
how difficult it is to win even a good case 
when once Government has made up its 
mind. 
in Parliament that when non-official opposi- 
tion was strong against a Government 
measure, tt would have the effect of annul- 
ing -hasty legislation. That was expected 
to beso, but the disillusioning that was 
experienced in Madras on the voting on this 
Resolution entirely falsified all such fond 
hopes. It was lost by a majority of 23 


against 18. 


But the narrow-Government majority 
shows that the position assumed by it is 
not a sound one. ‘This-:was apparently seen 
by Government during the course of the 


debate, so that it had to somewhat 
modify its rigidity of tone. The Hon’ble 
non-official members were accordingly 


taken into confidence, and assuaged by 
elaborate..speeches setting out the policy of 
the Government. The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick 
who spoke twice during the debate let fall 
certain expressions which indicated that 
the Government would treat the question 
as an open one. “I think,” he said in the 
concluding portion of his first speech, “I 
have finally shown: that even if we adopt 


(the italics are ours) the rates worked out 


by that Committee, there is no reason to 
fear any set back to the progress of higher 
education in the’ country.” The second 
speech he made contained passages which 
went to show that Government had not yet 
made up its mind. “While the Government 
cannot,” he said, “possibly aceept the resolu- 
tion. as it stands, that the standard rates of 
fees leviable in Secondary Schools as obtain- 
ing on the ist January roro, be not raised, 
the Government are not at all bound, as I said 


this morning, to accept the scale of fees which 


I read out in the remarks that I have already 
made and which were recommended by the 
Committee. We have not accepted the statement 
of the Committee. We have still. got to consider 
it, and all the remarks that have been made 
this afternoon will no doubt be taken into 
consideration by Government.” 
are ours), His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Lawley emphasised these ‘words in an 
equally deliberate manner. “This debate 
or discussion,” said His Excellency, “has 
been to the members of Government a very 
enlightening one.. We are not committed at 


‘True’ Lord Morley once observed. 


(The italics 
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present. lo any. definite raising of fees. I 
can assure the Council on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues that all the remarks 
which we have heard to-day will be borne 
in mind, and considered very carefully 
when we come to a determination upon 
this question.” (The italics are ours). Theced 
declaratious can hardly be said to have been 
kept in view by Government when issuing 
the Resolution on the question. This will be 
apparent from the following table of fees 
compiled for the purpose: 


Classes. Old Rates. Committee’s Govt. Resolution 
Rates. Rates. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
B.A. 84. . 105 -2 
F.A. 72 83 88 
VI Form 38 
vV g a 42 i 42 
IV ,„ 30 - 
III Form 22 l 
S S J 22 22 
ae 15 


First, it will be remarked, that there is 
increase in each case, including Infant and 
Preliminary Classes left out in the above 
table. Then, it will be observed, that 
even the Committee’s Rates have been 


” increased in.the cases of the B. A. and F. A. 


Classes, from Rs. ros5 to Rs. rr2 in the one 
case and from Rs. 83 to Rs. 88 in the 
other. Lastly, it will be noted that the 
fees recommended by the Committee have _ 
been retained intact for forms I to VI. 
In the last case, however, the rates 
are not to come into force at once, a some- 
what lower interim'rate being notified for 
from July roro to July rgra2. “That is about 
the only advantage that the debate, and 
the promises made during the course of 
it, have brought about. But against it has 
to be set up the permanent increase made 
by Government on the Committee’s Rates 
for the B. A. and F. A. Classes. 


That is where the matter stands at pre- 
sent. These fees come into force, except as 
modified for forms I to VI, on rst July next, 
and already parents -are looking askance 
at each other as to what they should do with 
their boys. It is to be feared that this’ Fee- 
Notification is likely to leavea parmanent 
scar on the public mind in Madras. Doubt- 
less, it is claimed for it, that it affects only 
the Government Model Schools to come here- 
after into existence, and the Municipal and 
Local Board Schools, But it ought never 
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to be forgotten that the rates set out in it 
are made the criterion for working out the 
grants: to private schools. The result may 
be thus stated in the words of the Madras 
Standard 


.. “How is the amount of grant calculated? We hope 


we are right when we say that these standard rates, 
as they are called, will be taken as the basis to 
work out the grant. So that unless the standard 
rates are charged by private Managers, their income 
will go down. In effect, while .the Government deli- 
berately say that the rates now introduced are only 
to be given effect to in Government Schools, and in 
Schools. managed by Municipal and Local Boards, 
they in effect force it on the Managers of Proprietory 
Schools. The direct result of this will be that 
Proprietory Schools that do not prefer to raise their 
fees to the new standard rates must choose to go out 
of existence. That means in ordinary language, that 
a number ol youths that now receive education must 
cease doing that.” 


That is the fear underlying the whole 
discussion on this question. [t is not con- 
tended that the-fee-income should not be 
increased under any circumstances. Far from 
it; but the objection against any increase 
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now is that it is believed to be fraught with 
the gravest consequence to the progress of 
higher education in this Presidency. Even 
the Education Commission of 1882, which 
favoured the growth of fee-income, was 
against raising of fees-at the cost of educa- 
tion. [It aimed at a steady and slow rise in 
the fee-income of schools; :t never was 
for forcing it up to any extent. The Govern- 
ment of Madras itself in r891, said that any 
increase in the fees should go only as far 

as it 18 consistent with the continued spread 
of education. The existing rates of fees are 
felt to be heavy in each of the classes and 
the rates now notified cannot but be said, 
therefore, to be inconsistent with the views of 
the Education Commission and the views of 
the Madras Government itselt, as propounded 
by itself in r89r. The subject i is one that 
ought not to be left to rest where it stands 
now, and it béhoves all well-wishers of 
Education in Southern India to bestir them- 
selves quickly and work vigorously to get 
the old rates restored without delay. 
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I 
DEFINITION, 


HE. term “Enamelling” is applied to the 
application of a polished vitreous 
coating on any hard surface. The 

word “enamel?” which comes from 
French “email” originally “esmail”, Italian 
smalts, both from the same primordial root 
as the Anglo-Saxon word smelt, and. the 
German smeltzen, is the name given to 
vitrified substances of various compositions 
applied to some surface, generally metallic 
one. It is composed of some coloured glaze, 
thus the glaze of pottery is often termed an 
enamel. The chief difference between 
enamels and glazes used in the manufacture 
‘of pottery is that enamels are composed 
wholly of fritted ingredients. Enamel being 
of vitreous constitution, it follows that it is 
nothing but glass. The word was used with 
a still greater latitude in the public prints 
of a few years ago, when the late Madame 


Rachel’s plan of applying a cosmetic coat- 
ing to ladies’ faces was called “enamelling”. 


History. 


The art of enamelling on metals was 
practised in its simplest forms as far 
back in the history of man’s achievement 
as the Assyrian and- Egyptian civilization. 
Articles of pottery enamelled in colours 
have been found amongst the ruins of Thebes, 
and in many of the cities of Egypt. The 
Egyptians understood the art of ‘enamelling 
upon gold and silver, and painted their 
silver vases, representing Anubis upon them, 
with enamels. From the Egyptians the art 
is supposed to have passed to the Greeks, 


and subsequently to the Romans. Brougniart 


in his “Treatise on Ceramic Industries,” 
traces its introduction into Italy from the. 


‘Balearic Isles by the Spaniards, who derived 


the art from the Arabs. The Romans intro- 
duced . it into Great-Britain as appears from 
various enamelled trinkets which have been 
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dug up there, with other vestiges of the . 


‘Roman conquerors. That the Saxons prac- 


tised the art’ appears from an enamelled., 
jewel -found in Somersetshire, and preserved . 
-' took place ‘five hundred years ago, accom- 


at Oxford, which, according to its inscription, 
was made by the direction of Alfred the 
Great.. The gold-cups given by King John 
to the Corporation of Lynn shows that 
Normans also practised one species of ena- 
melling. The art. was extensively pursued 


at’ Byzentium from the fourth until . the. 
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eleventh.century. In each revival there has’ 
been something added to that-which was 
known. and practised before, bearing wit- 
ness to a-slow progress. The last revival 


panying the re- birth of learning and the arts-;.- 
but after flourishing for over a century, the < 
art gradually fell'into disuse, and -remained 
so until the recent revival and further deve-. 
lopement, with which alone we are here 
concerned. 


, 


~ CLASSIFICATION. 
. ‘Enamelling 


For decoration 


— Pe . Champsleve Cloisonne Translucent - 





- For domestic use 


Surface-painted enamel 





` Hollow-ware Hollow-ware Cast iron enamelling Enamelling 


for sanitary 


for chemical .for domestic 
: wares- 


use , use 


a metal line raised between them, which 
is formed the outline of the design. In 
‘these cells the pulverized enamel is to be 
laid and: then fused; afterwards it is filed 
with 4 corundum file, “then smoothed with 
pumice stone, and polished by.means of 
crocus. ‘powder and rouge. 
enamelling was practised by the early French 
School at Limoges. 


2. The Cloisonne or a n is al- . 


ways of the kind known -as- Byzantine 
enamel. It is made- by marking the outlines 
‘of a drawing upon-a plate of-gold or copper, 
and,.then soldering on the gold plate, over 
‘those lines, with small strips. of gold or 
silver, about hym inch thick and ; Tih 


high. - These, like small hedges, are mapped 


.oūt on the surface into areas, which arë then. 


filled with powdered enamel; and melted in 
by means ofheat. Lastly these. plates are 
smoothed and polished by different kinds 
of stones, and -powders. The Japanese are 
the greatest artists at this work. i 


3: Transluċent or Plique a jour enamel.— 
This had its origin and*was’ brought ‘to . 


great perfection in Italy. . It is composed 
of transparent enamel of every variety of 


colour laid in thin coatings over the design,. 


~ 


r  Champslėve’or raiséd ground is-to be - 
made’ by cutting cells in the plate, leaving ` 


This, sort’ of 


both 


inch ` 


iron sheet. ` 


| : 
Signboard 


-Enamelling drain 
locomotive and water enamelling 
and other pipes : . 


tubes 


which is engraved on the metal, . generally 


‘of silver, the figure or figures being slightly- 


raised 


in low rélief, and marked with the 
graver, so as to allow the. drawings of the 
contours to be seen through. the grounds, 
instead of being formed by the coarse lines 
of ‘the copper as in the early. Limoges. 
enamels. |, 
4. Surface-painted enamels.—These are 
different from any’ of the above processes, 
in method and in result. The metal . 
in this case is either copper, silver or’ gold. 
but usually. copper: It 1s cut with shears. 


- into a plate of the size réquired and slightly 


domed with `a hammer, after which it is 
cleaned by acid .and_ water. Then the 
enamel is laid equally over the. whole 
surface, both back and front, and afterwards 
“fired”. My subject also belongs to this 
class of enamel which is „enamelling. on 

It -was practised in’ England 
about 50 years ago. l 


CHEMISTRY- OF ENAMELLING. 
Since, as has already been stated, enamels | 


should be reckoned: as being in the same . 


category with glass, it follows ‘that their 
production necessitates the use of the same. 
materials as are. used in-glass-making. . 
Glass is composed of silicates of -various 
materials with considerable excess of silica 
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dissolved in them. In nature, it, therefore, 
somewhat resembles a salt, that is to say 
the union of an acid with .a base. There 
are two acids which enter into the compo- 
sition of glass, namely, silica and boric 
acid, but the latter isnot a desirable ingre- 
dient. The bases which are mixed with the 
above-mentioned acids to form glass are, 
in the first place, soda and potash, being 
the oxides of the metals. sodium and 
potassium, oxide of lead which is an 
essential component of glass is used for 
enamelling, and barium oxides. In the 
second place alumina, lime and magnesia, 
though much used as bases in the compo- 
sition of window glasses or of the glasses 
used in glazing china and pottery, are used 
less in quantity in the composition of 
enamels. — 

Dr. Wagner gives the following ratio of 
the base and for the -preparation of glass :— 


K2 O, Nae O 5—6 SiOe (five tosixtimesof silica). 
CaO, BaO, PbO 1—2 SiO2 (onetotwo ,, 7 
MgO, FeO, MnO ` 1 SiOe (one time silica), 

Ale O3 3 SiO2 (three times silica). 


In conjuction with these’ alkalies, lime, 
magnesia, lead and alumina, silica forms 
glasses of different sorts, but if the amounts 
of lime, magnesia and clay are large, the 
mixture does not become transparent and 
in fact, is only partly vitrified. In this con- 
dition it 1s porcelain. 


The temperature required for melting 
glass is from 1400°C. to more than 1g500°C, 


But for enamel it requires below roa0°C, | 


Iron sheet on which enamel is to be applied, 
if heated above 1o00°C. undergoes a change 
which. materially weakens it. 
which mature much below that tempara- 
ture must be high in the heavy fluxes. For 
this reason enamels for metals generally 
contain greater amounts of fluxes, in order 
that they may fuse at the low temperature. 
The base of enamel is therefore a clear, 
colourless, transparent, vitreous compound 
called flux which is generally composed 
of silica, minium and alkali. It is called 
“fondant” in France, and is coloured by the 
addition of oxides of metals. Enamels are 
either hard or soft according to the propor- 
tion of silica to the other parts in its com- 
position. They are termed hard when the 
temperature required to fuse them. is ver 

high. The harder the enamel the less liable 
is it to be affected by atmospheric agencies, 


Glasses, 
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-which in soft enamels produce a decomposi- 


tion of the surface first, and ultimately of 
the whole enamel. It is desirable to use 
hard enamel in all cases. 

The qualities.of enamels, such as, perfect 
in purity, brilliancy, durability, to with- 
stand fluctuation of temperature and the 
action of chemicals are largely due to the 
perfect knowledge of the proportion of parts 
composing an enamel, and their complete 
combustion. It is this complete combina-. 
tion together with the absence of -any 
destructible matter which gives the enamel 
its lasting quality. One is therefore per- 
fectly justified in saying that no one can 
make really good enamels unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of glass, and 
in a position to prepare glass masses of ` the 
constitution requisite for the purpose of 
making enamels. 


COMPOSITION OF ENAMEL. 


From the beginning the process of enamell-. 
ing was carried on in one operation by many 
makers, because they used to apply enamel 
on gold and copper which are the best metals 
to receive enamel. They did- not pay any 
particular attention to their expansion 
when heated. 

At the time when the manufacture of 
enamelled goods, especially cooking utensils, 
began to be carried on on a large scale, a 
great attention had been devoted on this 
point. Because the enamel on the metallic 
ware looked very awkward -by .the 
cracks, and quickly began to chip off—~a 
character which greatly stopped the pregress-— 
of enamelled wares for domestic purposes 
ior the lack of durability. “For this reason, 
the composition of the enamel should be 
such as to enable the latter to expand and 
contract in sympathy with the metal to 
which it is applied. For a long time 
attempts have been made to produce 
enamel masses possessed of sufficient pro- 
perties of expansion and not liable to crack 
and chip off. Afterwards it was thought 
proper that a single enamel mass should be 
replaced by two separate enamel masses, 
of different molecular and chemical proper- 
ties, the one mass being termed the ground 
enamel, and the other the cover enamel. 


GROUND ENAMEL OR FUNDAMENTAL COATINGS. 


Ground enamel, as its name implies, 
is applied direct to the surface of the metal 
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‘and separating the latter from the cover 4 Composition :—-Quartz 160 

enamel. The mass of the ground enamel n Vel see ee 
should be of little refractory character. o a R Oo ined 
It will remain in a sintering state. without - Nite . 267 with t kg of 
being actually fused, upon the surface of l Potash “al clay. j 
the metal. It will act not asa perfectly Manganese ore 12 ; 


Cobalt oxide. 3 : a 


coherent coating, but as a porous mass to 7 
COVER ENAMEL. 


the metal, so that it may expand and 
contract, rapidly without causing any The cover enamel is composed of such 
chipping and crackling. This coating kind of mass which is fusible than the 
is the most difficult one throughout the ground enamel. It acts like a glaze 
whole process, and it requires a number towards the ground enamel and unites 
of experiments to produce good enamel in such a way at the surface of con- 
masses. The ratio of the base and acid is tact that it appears like a gradual transition. 
Dee te 1S : from the covering layer to the ground layer. 

‘Here I give some of the compositions and The cover enamel is made opaque by the 
formulze that I have tried in the labora- addition of tin oxide, fluorspar, bone ash, 
tory. and cryolite. White-enamel is made by the 
1. Formula of frit :— adition of a acid and arsenious acid- 

; - _ to the flux. he amount of acid regu- 
a Keo o17 Alz O3 1°86 SiO2 0°60 B203. — lates the density or opacity of the a 
The ratio of the base and acid of this mass 


l T E ata’ ae 
= a E is from n ra to t: 23, Here l give 
Felspar 26| 20 gms of frit to be mixed some of the examples of compositions which 
nie o with 1 gm of clay. l have tried in the laboratory. 
Niter 
; 1, Borax 
eS - Quartz 
2. Formula :—o'60 Na2 O? o12 Ale O3 2°8 SiO. Felspar = 
ogo Ke O 050 Be O3, Soda 86 gms. of frit to be mixed with 5 gms 
C ‘diane Bens 26 Fluorspar { of clay and 5 gms of tin oxide. 
omposition :— j Niter 
Quartz 12| 25 gms of frit to `` Tin òxid 
° .Felspar « 16} be mixed with 1 ee ‘ 
Soda 10| gm of clay. 
Niter 6 l 2. Borax 18 
Quartz 17 
3. Formula :—o'3go0 Naz O Felspar 44 | 94 gms. of frit to be mixed with 
o'4o sae _ 0'175 Oz 3'0 SiO. Soda ^ f 4gms. of clay. 
==- ten oro P o'50B2 Q3. Niter 2 . 
o'20.G2 O L ee Cryolite. 3 
Composition :—Silica ` 120 Boo BRRL 8 lice weve. ea ie ee re 
Borax 7 95 frit 25 ke Tin oxide —19°5 
Felspar 97:3 «| tobe mixed Cullet . 18 ode ot 
i Barium Carbonate 19°7° fwith 5 kg Silica 17'5 ¢ Frit- 
Fluorspar 158 | of clay. iter + 95 
Cobalt oxide’ o's Magnesia 5o 
i Clay WS 
3. Formula Eo eo O-15 Al2 O3 z'o SiOe With this add the following percentages 
a 0°39 CaO O'50 Be O3. of the frit. ; i 
Silica 18 
Composition :—Borax 32 Borax 9 
Quartz 20 Magnesia 5'25 
Felspar l 28 92 kg of frit -Boracic acid 1°5 
Limestone 9 to be mixed 
Soda 6 with s kg of 4 Borax 20°75 
Fluorspar 4% clay. Cullet 19 
Manganese ore 0'5 i l Silica — 18°5 ; 
Cobalt oxide o18 } l Vin oxide 19 Frit. 
P Niter 9'25 


Magnesia 4's 
# Kaolin is preferable. Soda 3 
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With this to be added the following 
percentages of the frit. 


Silica. 1°75 
Magnésia 1°75 
Soda 1'00 
E DEFECTS AND REMEDY IN THE GROUND 
- ENAMEL. 


Ground mass readily chips off from the 
metal which serves as foundation. This 
may be preventéd by reducing the. quality 
of raw-materials that are to be mixed after- 
wards with the first and also by the addi- 
tion of magnesium sulphate. Ground mass 
is difficult to distribute on the metal and 
holds badly. This can be remedied by the 
addition of a little magnesia, not exceed- 
ing 2'5 per cent., if it has not been 
taken once with the frit, because it makes 
“the enamel too refractory. In the case of 
ground mass being too hard, it is better to 
add a little lead oxide or potash; or both. 
In the case of ground mass being too 
fusible, it is better to increase the propor- 
tion of clay and flint meal when grinding 
the fused mass. 


DEFECTS AND REMEDY IN THE COVER | 
ENAMEL. 


Insufficient quantity of oxide of tin is the 


result of bad white. Cracks can be prevent- 
ed by the addition of carbonate of 
"ammonia. We do not know why this salt 
helps the cause of durability, but it 18 
certain that it prevents crazing. Lustre can 
be improved by substituting ‘soda for part 
of the borax. If the cover enamel fails to 
adhere properly to the ground enamel, 
an addition of magnesium sulphate will 
help as remedy. An addition of magnesia 
will lessen fusibility. The temperature of 
fusion is proportionately increased with the 
quantity of silicic acid and decreased with 
the addition of borax. Oxide of lead 
will also make a frit more easily fusible. 
A purer white can be obtained by the 
addition of a quantity of smalt. If the 
ground enamel appears through the cover 
enamel, it shows that the temperature 
-for melting the mass is very high or the 


viscosity of the mixing is too great. If the 
coating be too thin, then it will not be 
uniformly spread on the metalware. The 


viscosity will be increased by reducing the 
quantity of borax, 
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DIFFERENT GROUPS OF THE INGREDIENTS. 
It is known that the-enamel ingredients 


‘are divided into four different groups: 1. 


Fundamental media. 2. Flux media. 3. 
Decolorant media. 4. Colouring media. 

I1. Fundamental media consists chiefly 
of glass as mentioned above, which is corn- 
posed of soda, lime and silica or potash, 
lime and silica, or mixtures of these 
silicates. 


2. Flux media.—Fluxes are used for 


_the purpose of regulating the temperature 


of fusion of a mixing frit. The nature and 
quantity of the fluxes to be used can only 
be ascertained by special experiment ‘in 
each case. Some being better adapted for 
this purpose than others. For this reason’ 
the enamel-makers usually keep their for- 
mulze secret. The fluxes used in the enamel 
industry are :—borax, clays, cullet (broken 


glass), porcelain sherds, felspar, gypsum 
and fluorspar. 
3- Decolorant agent._-The substances 


that are capable of giving up, oxygen when 
exposed to red heat is called decolorant 
agents. The oxygen thus liberated exceeds 
a powerful oxydising action on certain 
ingredients in the mass which would. 
otherwise produce colour, or converts them 
entirely into a volatile substance. In other 
words the decolorant agents are used for 
modyfing or to destroying the colour ef the 
fundamental mass. The substances that 
are used for this purpose are :—saltpetre, 
minium, and manganese dioxide. 

4. ‘Colouring media.._Enamal masses 
have the quality of receiving any desired. 
colour. Properly prepared enamels can be 
recognised by brilliancy, lustre, and indes- 
tructibility of their colours. In the produc- 
tion of very valuable works of fine arts, the 
preference is given to coloured enamels. 
Though colour is of less importance in com- 
parison with other ingredients of the mass, but 
in this respect beauty of colour is of some 
importance even. For this reason all sorts 
of utensils that are coated with coloured 
enamels have a good sale than white one in 
the market. The colouring material that 
are used with the enamel coating, are 
generally of metallic oxides. 

The principal fundamental colours that 
are used for enamel masses are as follows :— 


For yellow: Uranium oxide, Antimony oxide. 
For red: Sodium gold chloride, and tin- -gold chloride, 


. For violet: 


> 
ae 
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For orange: Mixtures: of sides for iow and-red. 

For green : 
mium, copper, zinc, and cobalt. | 

-For blue: Cobaltotis oxide, smält, zaffre. 

‘Manganese oxide. i 

For brown : a of iron oxide and marfganese 

a oxide 

For black: Mixtures of oxides of cobalt, manganese 
and iron. 

For opaque white: By mixing the flux with oxide 

of tin, white arsenic, or phosphate of lime. 


TEF. THE INGREDIENTS. 
_.-NagOQ:—This is introduced as borax, 
sodium’ carbonate, or nitrates. which are 
necessary for complete fusion and combina- 
tion with the silica. When borax is used, 
it is with the intention of bringing in Be O; 
in the combined form. The alkali manu- 
facturers supply the demand of the enamel- 
makers, under thename of “Enamel soda,” 
à product which may be regarded as per- 
fectly free from iron. It furnishes a pure 

white enamel, whereas the ordinary soda 
gives rise to a yellowish tinge, owing to the 
‘presence of iron in it. It is dearer than the 
common soda. 


_ KeO:—This is introduced in the form: of 
felspar. Potassium carbonate or nitrate 
‘could be used, but these are very costly. 
For, enamel purpose - potash 
from iron should be used, because potash 
containing ferric. oxide influences the’ colour 
a enamel.. > ' 


CaO: Caleu carbonate is the iial 


variety employed in „making glass and ena- 
mel. Lime is also obtained.by using cal- 
cium fluorides. Its fusing `point.is low, and 
it makes an ópaque white substance after 
fusion. Although’ it is said that it is de- 
composed and gives off fluorina ata tem- 
parature above its. fusing point, yet this is 
‘supposed by some experts that -escaping 
of fluorine which attacks the quartz and 
combined-silica ` present, and takes them 


out as SiF,. (silico-fluorides), leaving the ` 


mixture in. a condition to more readily 
combine, is an advantage for producing 
“good enamels. . 

_ > PpO.—Basic lead abona Pb (OH): 
_2PbCO; or “white lead” is generally used in 
enamels when. low temperature is required 
for fusion. It should never be used in wares 
‘that are used ‘for chemival: and cooking 
purposes. Réd lead or minium is:a specially 


prepared oxide of lead, and suitable for — 
enamelling - pupos but ` it is very ẹxpen- 


' sive: 
“Mixtures of . various . oxides—iron, chro- - 


entirely free - 


mixed ` with 
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Tt differs on litharge, because it 
contains a larger proportion -of- oxygen, 
its composition being represented by Pb; O4 
or Pb4 Os; Red lead gives off oxygen during 
fusion of the enamel mass and becomes PbO 
which ‘combines with silica. Lead in high 
amounts produces Mansbavency, and a yellow* 
enamel. 

BaO:—This is obtained by using barium 
carbonate. It can be used, to some extent, 
as a substitute for lead. - 

ZnO.—This is introduced in the enamel 
mass by using zinc oxide. 

Alg O3.-—This is introduced in chemical 
combination, chiefly as felspar, but in a few 
cases Clay is used. Felspar increases con- 
sistency „into an enamel frit, whereas clay 
increases the viscosity of mixings. Only a 
fairly pure clay and the common variety of, 
felspar can be used in enamel-mixing. 

SiQg.—This is introduced both -in the 
free and: combined state; combined . 
felspar and free in-rock crystal, quartz aad 
quartz sand, and as well as in flint. It is 
practically infusible by itself, when it -is 
being incorporated with other materials it 
is become fusible at varying temperatures. 
Silicic acid is nothing but the crystalized 
form of rock- crystal, quartz and quartz 
sand, flint stone. ` - s 

Bo O;.—This is introduced in most cases 
as borax. Boracic acid is used in order to: 
keep the : Naz 0O low’ and the Bz Os: high. 
Borax as a flux is’ largely used in enamel 
factories. .Calcined ‘borax is the best for 
enamel ‘purposes. ‘It melts at medium heat 
and mixes with the. formed vitreous basis. 
It has the property of distributing the 
metallic oxides in the enamels. 

SnOg.—This is‘ the regular commercial 
tin oxide, known as “tin ash.” This is not 
pure, always contains lead oxide being 
ferric .oxide and a little 
quantity of cupric oxide. It is better to 
prepare one’s own tin oxide either by the 
wet or. dry process. It cannot ‘be fused, 
it remains -diffused throughout the enamel 
mass. The denseness or the degree of 
opacity imparted ‘to the enamel, masses 
depends upon the quantity of tin oxide 
added.’ 

Besides these there are some aie things 
which are used. from the point of economy 
as ingredients for enamel mass. . 

Cullet. — This is broken glass Ga i 
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of lime, silicic acid and soda or potash. 
Only clear glass is to be introduced in ‘the 
enamel mass. This is used to make the 
foundation strong and:-crystal-like. 


Porcelain sherds, — Broken, uncoloured 
Rherds cen be used sometimes in enamel. 
Tt is composed of quartz, kaolin, and felspar. 
It renders the mass refractory and thereby 
it resists the action of chemicals. It 
increases viscosity.’ 


Cryolite.—Ground cryolite is 
mineral and is fusible in the candle light. 
In Japan-it is used asa substitute for tin 
oxide which is very costly. [It contains 
about 13 per cent. of alumina. 

Bone-ash.—In order- to make enamels 
translucent bone-ash may be used with 
advantage. 


a white 


It consists of tri-basic calcium 


16x 


Fs 


with calcium and 


phosphate together 
magnesium phosphate. Tri-calcic phos- 
phate is the chief mineral constituents 


of bones, in the ash of which it occurs to 
the amount of about ĝo per cent. 
Range of Favorable composition of the 


Ingredients : — 

Alkalies From .o'2—0.8 ; 
Flourides ... p n  O°'I—~O'I5 to 0°20 
Barium bis i ” O—o'45 or more 
Boracic acid eg, |= OI OHO 

Lead oxide ... 7 n. n  ©I—o'45 

Lime oxide... oe A o—0°20 
Alumina... a po OTI—O°B15 

Silica ih P »  75--93'25 

Tin oxide ... bes "4, 7 to 1§ per cent of 


the frit. a 
To be concluded. 


SANTIPADA GUPTA 
Ceramic Engineer (Tokio). 


THE INDIA SOCIETY 


T may be that at last-we are to have in 
England a society non-official and non- 
political for the study of Indian art 

and culture in the newly founded “India 
Society” a preliminary notice of which ap- 
peared in thë June number òf this Review. 
There already exist somewhat similar socie- 
ties dealing with China and Japan which have 
done very good work and we feel that the 
India Society if perhaps late in the day 
comes at a fitting time, for a serious interest 
in Indian art has been awakening in 
England and there is evidence of an increas- 
ing. desire to learn more of Indian painting 
and sculpture and to appreciate also some- 


thing of her poetry and drama and music, . 


Another very important aim of this society 
is to investigate and to encourage those 
yet-living historic traditions of culture and 
craftsmanship which exist all over India 
but which stand in danger from modern 
disintegrating influences. It further aims 
at modifying the present system of art 
education in India, so that India adapting 
herself to the modern spirit in its finest 
aspects, shall nevertheless preserve-her own 
distinctive genius and expression. 

‘The inaugural meeting of the Societ mag 


6 


held on June 15th at the old hall of Clifford’s 
Inn, London. The attendance was large 
and of the Indian and English people who 
composed it, many were well-known for 
their interest in and knowledge of Orjental 
art. One saw people as diverse as Walter 
Crane the famous. ‘socialist artist, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, H. G. Wells the novelist, 
Lawrence Binyon the poet and art-critic, 
who is a specialist in Japanese and Chinese’ 
art, Bepin Chandra Pal, H. W. Nevinson 
and T. W. Arnold, while the lecturers of 
the evening were Mrs. Herringham and 
Dr. Anando Coomaraswamy, and Wil 
Rothenstein the artist, was chairman. 

The exhibits on the walls: of the hall 
were varied and dealt with diverse aspects 
of Indian art. Mrs. Herringham showéd 
her copies of the wall-paintings from the 
Ajanta Caves as representing ancient Indian 
art; Dr. Coomaraswamy exhibited many 
reproductions and also originals of Rajput 
and Mogul drawings of the sixteenth and 


` and seventeenth centuries ; while the Indian 


Society of Oriental Art in ‘Calcutta showed 
an extremely attractive collection of 


_ original watercolours of the modern Bengal 


School, some of which were already familiar 


ane oH 
` 


-bythe a in this E 


. Mr. E.. Havell 
0 book. 


- outward 


Mr. — Rothenstein 


0 ena e tt 2 
. 
* 
* 
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‘copies. 
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These 
were delicate and lovely in execution and 
entirely: Oriental in subject. .The picture 
of “Mata Bharata?” by Abanindro Nath 


“Tagore was much admired as also his 
. beautiful shadowy “Woman at the “Well” 
‘and some of the works of his pupils Surendra 


Nath Gangooly and Nando 'Lal Bose. ‘There 
were many strong and yet delicate drawings 
by K. Vankatappa whose name is perhaps 
not yet so well known. 

Mr. Rothenstein in an earnest introduc- 


 ‘toty speech said that within the last year 


or two, people in England had been 


. awakened’ to a new appreciation of Indian 


ari, due largely to the able writings `of 
and specially to his recent 
“He had called serious attention to 
Indian sculpture and had told something 
of its highest expression.in Java. Pedple in 
the West had so long accepted the standard 
of the Greek ideal with its appreciation | of 
form. and its desire :for facial 
beauty and that only of one particular type, 
that it was not easy for them to apprehend 


the Indian ideal which went beyond_ the 


ideals of external beauty to that of spiritual 
expression. Modern Indian. painting, may 
have some of ‘the faults of: a conscious 
revival -but it is certainly a vital school. 
would place Mr. 
TE ea as at the head of that School, 
and was even inclined to!go- further and 
place him at the head of any living school. 
His paintings has much dignity and poetry 
and ‘were, quite in line with Indian 
traditions -having even an affinity with the 
painting's of the Ajanta caves.. 

‘Mrs. Herringham in describing the caves 


‘of Ajanta said they comprised a long series. 


of viharas or monasteries and chaityas or 
assembly halls excavated inthe side ofa 


hill. overlooking a -‘river-bed* in a ravine. 
- Four of the caves had wall-paintings —some- 
severely damaged’ by time arid’ blackened — 
- by the . varnish’ applied by an indiscreét 


archzeologist who désired to preserve them, 
some perhaps even wantonly destroyed 
since the time when Mr. ‘Griffiths made’ his 


it is- a big simple picture of Buddha 
preaching to a listening crowd,seated ‘on the 
ground. ‘The next in date:of about 509 A. D. 


- is in cave 17: a seated king with | a proces- 


+ 


‘pictures of both. schools. 


The earliest painting is in Chaitya- 
g and.dates from before the Christian era; 





“igt0 


sion T in front. of him. lt is almost 
entirely Indian in style: with perhaps a little 
Greek influence in-the grouping which seems 


‘now and then reminiscent of that on Greek 
- vases. 


In Cave 1 is a group which is. very 
Chinese in its arrangement, although tht 
faces bear no likeness to Chinese.art. The 
style of the painting is very strong and varied, 
not flat like that of frescoes but.vivid and 
intense like modern oil-painting. - In Cave 
17 are three paintings -illustrating a Jataka 
story influenced much more than any of the 
others by Persian art. In spite of the des- 
truction ‘there remains a great and varied 
mass of painting giving thé ` impression . of 
an ancient picture gallery, of many styles, 
diverse yet linked, as one might see in one 
of the great European galleries, - The draw- 
ing is very delicate: though direct and the. 
contours very soft. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy spoke on Ton and 
Mogul art and said that from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century very few drawings are 
in existence. In Akbar’s time Indian paint- 
ing was revived as he was a patron of the 


_art. But as he desired the artists to adopt 


a Persian style for the illustration of such 
books as the Akbar-namah, the Indo-Persian 
drawings of -his timé ‘are not so good nor 
important as those which came later in the 
seventeenth century when the art reached 
its finest development. These works were 
small portfolio pictures and book illustra- 
tions. There were two sċhools—the Rajput, 
which was the more direct and serious, and 
the Mogul, which was the more courtly 
and splendid. - Dr. . Coomaraswamy 
showed ‘many beautiful Jantern-slides of 
One’ represented 
Bhishma on his couch of arrows, another 
was a spirited picture of the swayam- 
vara of Damayanti when her palanquin is 
being carried into the courtyard where the 
gods sit, each having assumed the semblance 
of her model lover to. bewilder her in her 
choice. The Kangra Valley School. had its 
best development latest in time, even going 
on into the nineteenth century. ‘One beauti- 
ful. example was shown of Shiva: in the 


midst of the snow-peaked Himalays dan? 


cing his mystic dance, while before him on 
a throne his Shakt. sat urimoved, apart, =the 
soul or eternal essence separate from the tran- 
sitory phenomenal. Other drawings expressive 
of the musical modes were shown—the 


Å‘ 
~e 


s«~of flowers round her head and leave 
His mood was 


pa 


émotions that music’ conjures up “tiarislated 


_frorn,tone into-line and colour. : There were _ 


dancers in a garden- with falling fountains, 
eee talking under a’ ‘peépul tree by moon- 
. light, ‘worshippers at evening” before the 
door of the shrine. ` 

The Mogul drawings:oweé more to the art 
of Central Asia than to that of Persia, many 
of the artists signing themselves as coming 
fron’ Bukhara or Samarcand. The drawing 
exhibited of Timur himself . gives ‘him 


~- 
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A SHORT STORY. 
(From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath 





` Tagore.) 
T was a full-moon night bay. in the 
month of Phagun. The youthful 
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. spring was sending forth in all direc- 


tions its breeze laden with the fragrance 
of mango-blossoms. The melodious notes 
of an untiring papiya* concealing. itself 
within the thick foliage of an old kichi tree 
standing by the side of a tank, were pene- 
a trating into a‘ sleepless bedroom -of «the 
Mukerji family. . There,- Hemanto, 
restless manner would now twist round his 
finger a lock of his wife’s hair; now beat 
her choori against her wristlet to produce a 
tinkling sound and now pull at the chaplet 
it 
hanging against her face. 
that of an evening breeze disporting round 
its beloved flower shrub, gently shaking her 
from this side now and that side the next 
moment, 
animation. 
But Kusum sat motionless looking out of 
the open window, with her eyes -immersed 
in the moon-lit depth of never ending space 
= beyond. Her husband’s: caresses seemed 
to be lost on her entirely. 
am At last Hemanto clasped both the hands 
“ee his wife and shaking them gently, said-— 
“Kusum, where „are you? A patient search 


& One of the sweetést songsters in Bengal. . Anglo- 
Indian — ‘writers have nick-named jt- the. ‘‘brain-fever 
bird” which i isa sheer libel. 


” 


n a- 


in its endeavour to rouse her into’ 


i Ch ristian 


eo: 


| mii Tartar RE Tate? on. there 


was evén somé Christian influence in.the 
art, and -drawings are found of definitely 
‘ subjects. 
though extremely fine and delicate were, 


“like ‘Japanese and Chinese’ Greene all 


brushwork. 
Altogether the meeting was very success- 
ful and augured well for the future of the 


new society. | 
is D. W. 


thoüghka big Eeo would- reveal you. 


only as a small speck—you seem.to have 
receded so far away: O, do come closer 
to me, dear. Sée how beautiful the night 
so f 

1$. ~ 1 3 : j x 
'Kusum turned her. eyes from -the void 


‘of space and ditecting them towards her 


husband, 


‘slowly said—“I know a mantra” 


. which sould in one; moment shatter into 


pieces this spring night and the moon.” , 
“If you: do,” laughed Hemanto, “pray 
don’t utter it then. lf. any mantra of yours 


. could bring three or four Saturdays during 


the week and ‘prolong: the nights till 5pm. 
the next day,~do try by all means.” 

_ Saying this, he tried to pull his wife a little 
closer to him. Kusim, freeing herself from 
the embrace, said—“Do you know, to-night . 


I feel a longing to tell you what 1 promised 


to reveal only on my death-bed. To-night 
I feel that I could endure whatever punish- 
mënt you might inflict-on me.’ | 
Hemanto was about. to fadalees ina little 
pleasantry regarding punishments by reciting | 
a verse.from Jaydeva when the sound of an 


angry pair of slippers was rapidly heard, 


They. were the familiar foot- 


approaching.. 
and 


steps of -his- father Harihar Mukerji, 


Hemanto, ‘not knowing what it meant, was 


in a flutter of excitement. 
Standing outside the door Healer roared’ 


out —“Hemanto, turn your wife out of ` the 
house immediately.” 


Hemanto: looked at his: wife. but could 
detect no trace of „surprise in “her features. 


* A set of magic words. © 5; i 
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She merely buried her face within the palms 
of her hands and with all the strength and 
intensity of her soul, wished that she could 
then and there melt into nothingness. It 
was the same papzya whose song floated 
into the room with the south breeze, but no 
one heard it. How endless are the 
beauties of the earth-—but alas, how easily 
everything goes out of gear. 


H 


~ Returning from the outside 
asked his wife—‘‘Is it true ?” 

“Tt .js’’—replied Kusum. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so long?” 

*““[ did make an attempt many a time— 
but I always failed. | am a wretched 
" woman.” 

“Then tell me everything now.” 
= Kusum gravely related the incidents in a 
firm unshaken voice. She waded barefooted 
through fire, as it were, with slow unflinch- 
ing steps--nobody knowing the extent to 
which she was scalded. Having heard her 
to the end.: Hemanto rose and walked out. 

Kusum thought that her husband had 
_gone—never to return to her again. It did 
not strike her as anything extraordinary. 
She took it as‘naturally as any other occur- 


Hemanto 


rence of everyday life—so dry and apathetic 


„her mind had become. during ‘the last few 
- morents of her existence. Only the world 
and love seemed to herasa void: and make- 
believe from beginning to end. Even the 
memory of the protestations of love which 
her husband had made to her in days past 
brought to her lips a dry, hard, joyless smile, 
like a sharp cruel knife which had cut 
through her heart from end toend. She 
was thinking, perhaps, that the love ‘which 
seemed to fill so much of one’s life, which 
brought in its train such fondness and depth 
. of feeling, which made even the briefest 
separation so exquisitely painful and a 
- moment’s union so intensely delicious, which 
seemed so boundless in its extent and eternal 
in its duration, the cessation of which could 
not be imagined even in births to come— 
and this was that love! So feeble was: its 
support ! No sooner does the priesthood hit 
it with the least little force, your “eternal” 
love crumbles into a handful of dust! Only 
a short while ago Hemanto had whispered 
to her-—“‘What a beautiful night !’—The 
same night has not terminated yet, the same 
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| papiya was still warbling, the same south- 


breeze still flowed into the room making 
the bed curtain shiver and the same moon- 
light lay on the bed next the open window, 
sleeping like a beautiful heroine exhausted 
with gaiety. All this was unreal! make 
was more false and dissembling than even 
she herself! 


ill 


The next morning Hemanto, fagged after 
a sleepless night and looking like one dis- 
tracted, called at the house of Peary Sankar 
Ghosal. “What news, my son?” —Peary 
Sankar greeted him, 

Hemanto, flaring up likea big fire, said 
in a trembling voice—“You have defiled 
our caste. You have brought destruction 
on us.--And you will have to rue for it.” 
He could not say further as he felt choked. ~ 

“And you have preserved. my caste, 
prevented my ostracism from the community 
and patted me on the back affectionately !’’-- 
said Peary Sankar with a slight sarcastic 
smile. 

Hemanto wished that his Brahmuin-fury 
could reduce Peary Sankar to ashes ina 
moment-—but his rage burnt only himself, 
while Peary Sankar sat beiore him unscath- 
ed and in the best of health. 

“Did I ever do you any harm ?”— demand- 
ed Hemanto in a broken voice. 

“Let me ask you one question, —said 
Peary Sankar. “My daughter- my only 
child—-what harm had she done your father ? 
You were very young then and probably 
don’t know. Listen then. Now, don’t you 
excite yourself. There is much humour in 
what Í am going to relate to you. 


“You were quite small when my son-in- 
law Navakanto ran away to England after 
stealing my daughter’s jewels. You might 
however faintly recollect the commotion 
in the village when he returned as a 
barrister five years later. Or, perhaps, you 
were unaware of ‘it, being at school in 
Calcutta at the time. Your father arrogat- 
ing to himself the lead of the community, 
declared that if I sent my daughter to her 
husband’s home, | must renounce her for 
good and never again allow her to cross my 
threshold. I fell at your father’s feet and 
implored him saying -—‘Brother, save me 
for the nonce. I will make the boy swallow 
cow-dung and go through the prayaschittam 
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ceremony. Do take him back into caste.’ 
But your jather remaimed obdurate. For 
my part, I could not disown my only child, 
and, bidding good bye to my village 
and my’ connections betook myself to 
‘Calcutta. There too my troubles followed 
"me. When I had made every arrangement 
for my nephew's marriage, your father 
stirred up the girl’s people and they broke 
the match off. Then I took a solemn’ vow 
that if there was a drop of Brahmin blood 
flowing in my veins, I would avenge myself. 
You understand the business to some 
extent now, don’t you? But wait a little 
longer. You would enjoy it when I tell 
you the whole story—~-it is rather interesting. 
“When you were attending college, one 
Biprodass Chatterjee used to live 
door to your lodgings. The poor fellow 
is dead now. In his house lived a child- 
widow called Kusum, the destitute orphan 
of a Kayesth gentleman. The girl was 
extremely pretty and the old Brahmin was 
very anxious to shield her from the hungry 
gaze of college students. But, for a young 
girl to throw dust in the eyes of her old 
guardian, was not at all a difficult task. 
She frequently used to go up to the top 
of the roof to hang her washings to dry, 
and I believe, you too found your own roof 
best suited for your studies. Whether you 
two spoke to each other when on your 
respective, roofs I cannot tell, but the girl’s 
deportment excited suspicion in the old 
man’s mind. She made frequent mistakes 
in her household duties and like Parvati 
engaged in her devotions, began gradually 
to renounce food and sleep. On evenings, 
she would sometimes burst into tears in 
the presence of the old gentleman, without 
any apparent reason. 

“Eventually he discovered that you two 
saw each other from the roofs pretty fre- 


quently and that you even went the length - 


of absenting yourself from college to sit 
on the roof at midday with a book in your 
hand—you had suddenly grown so fond. of 
solitary study. Biprodass came to me for 
advice and told me everything. ‘Uncle,’ 
said [ to him, ‘for a long while you have 
been cherishing a desire to go on a pil- 
grimage to Benares. You had better do 
it now, leaving the girl in my charge. I 
will take care of her.’ 

“So he went. I lodged the girl in the 


next- 
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house of Sripati Chatterjee, passing him 
off as her father.. What happened next is 
known to you. I feel a great relief to-day, 
having told you everything from the begin- 
ning. It sounds like a romance-- doesn’t 
it? I have an idea of turning it into a book 
and getting it printed. But | am not a 
writing-man myself. They say my nephew 
has some aptitude that way—l! will get 
him to write it for me. But the best thing 
would be if you should collaborate with 
him, because the conclusion of the story 
is not known to me so well.” 

Without paying much attention to the 
concluding remarks of Peary Sankar, 
tlemanto asked—‘Did not Kusum object 
to this marriage ?” 

“Well,” said Peary Sankar, “it is very 
difficult to guess. You know, my boy, how 
female minds are constituted. When they 
say ‘no’ they mean ‘yes’. During the first 
few days after her removal io the new 
home, she went almost crazy at not seeing 
you. You too seemed to have discovered 
her new address somehow, as you used to 
lose your way after Starting for college 
and loiter about in front of Sripati’s house. 
Your eyes did not appear to be exactly in 
search of the Presidency College though, as 
they were directed towards the windows of 
a private dwelling house through which 
nothing but insects.and the hearts of moon- 
struck young men cotild obtain access. I 
felt very sorry for you both. I could see 
that your studies were being seriously 
interrupted and that the plight of the girl 
was very pitiable also. 

“One day I called Kusum to me and said 
—-‘Listen tome, my daughter. l am an old 
man and you need feel no delicacy in my 
presence. I know whom you desire at heart. 
The young man’s condition is hopeless too. 
I wish I could bring about your union.’ At 
this Kusum suddenly melted into tears and 
ran away. On several evenings after that 
I visited Sripati’s house and calling Kusum 
to me, discussed with her matters relating 
to you and so I succeeded in gradually pre- 
vailing over her shyness. At last when I 
said that I would try to bring about a 
marriage, she asked me—‘How can it be P 
‘Never mind’, I said, ‘I would pass you off 
asa Brahmin maiden.’ Aftera good deal 
of argument she begged me to find out | 
whether you would approve of it. ‘What 


' nonsense,’ 
‘mad as it were, ¥ what's the use of disclosing - 


l Kusum’s assent or not. 
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replied `I; ‘the Boyi 1S well- Aa 


all. these, complications tọ him’? Let the 


. ceremony be over smoothly and then—all’s 
Especially as there is ` 
- not the slightést risk of its ever leaking 
out, why go out of the way to make. a’ 
_ fellow misérable for life ?’ 


well -that ends well. 


“1 do not know’ whethėr the’ ida a 
At times she wept 


and. at ‘other times she remained silent: 


HT said—‘Let us drop it then’—she would - 


become very restless. When: ‘things were 
in this condition, I sent Sripati to you with 


_ the” proposal of marriage, you consented 
_. without | 
. thing was settled. 


a moment’s hesitation, 


“Shortly before’ the day fixed, Kusuin 


‘ became so obstinate that I had the - ‘greatest 
| difficulty 


in bringing ‘her ‘round again.. 
‘Do let- it- drop, uncle’—she said to me. 
constantly. ‘What do-you mean, you silly 


_ child,’ I rébuked her, ‘Show can we-back 
<- out now when everything has been settled.?’ . 


‘“<Spread a rumour that | am dead’.-She 
apla. ‘Send.me away-somewhere’, 


“‘What would happen to the young or 


then ?’—said I. ‘Hels now in thé ‘sevénth 


. heaven of delight expecting that “his long- 


cherished desire would . bė fulfilled - to- 


morrow ;--and today you want me td‘ send 


him the ‘news: of your , death? The result 


‘would be that tomérrow ‘I’ shall have’ to 


bear néws of his death.to you and the same 


` evening. your death would be reported to 


me... “Do. you imagine, child, that I am 


‘capable of committing a girl- -murder and - 


a Brahmin-murder.at my age’? 
| “Eventually the . 
celebrated at the auspicious moment, and 


'T felt. reliéved of a burdensome duty I owed - 
What happened afterwards you | 


to myself. 
know best.” 

“Couldn’t you stop after having done us 
an irreparable injury ?”’-- burst out Hemanto 
after a short silence: “Why have you given 
it out now P”. et l 


With ‘the utmost composure, Peary - 
Sankar replied—‘When I saw thar al: 
_ arrangements had been -made for the 


C wedding of your sister, J said:to. myself-— . 


‘Well, | have fouled the caste of one 
Brahmin, but that was only from a Sense. of 
duty. Here, another. Bramin’ $ 
imperilled and ihis time it is my, plain duty. 


Every . 


happy marriage ‘was. 


caste is-` 
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to evn it’. : So.Iswrote to: them saying 
that’ Iwas ‘inva position to prove: that you 
had: taken the daughter of. a guara for 
wife.” 

a himself with a divantie effort; 
Hemonto said—“What will become of this” 
girl whom -i shall abandon now? Would. 
you give her food ‘and shelter?” 

“I have done what was mine. to do;” 
replied Peary Sdnkar calmly.; “It is no part» 
of my. duty to look after the discarded ` 
wives of other people. . Anybody _ there ?. 


Get a glass of- green cocoanut milk ` for 

Hemanto Babu ‘with’ ice in it. - And some 

pan too.” - a 
Hemanto ‘rose ‘and took es departure 


without waiting for) this luxurious hospi- 
taluy.. ! ; 
Sana IV a 
It was-the fifth night of the waning of the 
moon—and the night was dark. No birds’ 
were singing. -The, lichi tree by the tank 
lookéd like a’ smudge of- ink on a back- 
ground a shade less deep. The south-breeze 
was blindly roaming about in the darkness 
as though in a state of somnambulism. 
The -stars in thesky. with vigilant unblink- 
ing eyes were trying: to penetrate. the 
darkness in their’ effort to fathom some 
mystery or other. 


No-hght shone in the Beloon Hemanto 


“was sitting’on the side of the bed next the 


open window, gazing at the darkness in 
front of him. Kusum lay on the -floor 
clasping her-husband’s feet with both her 
arms and her face resting on them. Time 
stood like an ocean hushed into stillness. 
On the background of eternal night Fate. 
seemed to have painted this one single 
picture for all time--annthilation on every 
side, the: judge in the centre of it and the 
guilty one at his feet. 


' The sound of slippers was heard again. 
Approaching’ the door, Harihar Mukerji 
said—“You have hàd, enough time,—1 
can’t allow you more. Turn the girl out 
of the house.” ` 

Kusum, as\she heard this, embraced ve l 
husband’s feet with all, the ardour ofa life- 
time, covered them with kisses, and touching . 
her forehead to them - reverentially, with- 
drew herself. 

Hemanto rose and walking to the: door, 
-said-—“Father, | won’t forsake my wife.” 


- 
t ‘ P B 


~ 
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“What !’—roared out Harihar—“Would’ 


you lose your caste, Sir?” 
' “I don’t care for caste’—was Hemanto’s 
calm reply. 
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< ' PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
IFFERENT people have evolved differ- 
ent systems of education in course 
of their social development and on 
the’ whole have achieved satisfactory results. 
Nowhere, however, the educational question 
is considered to be solved once forall. A 
healthy society must necessarily be dynamic. 
A static society 1s doomed to decay. - Insti- 
tutions should change with advancement 
in intellectual and moral ideals. And edu- 
cation, which is generally considered to be 
the most potent creative force in modern 
civilisation, should undergo’ modification 
and re-adjustment with new neéds and 
aspirations of the time. The educational 
question, ‘therefore, is everywhere a vital 
one, especially so in this country at the 
present moment. It has long since beén 
learnt: that in order to act wisely in any 
matter one must make himself familiar with 
the results worked out by others.. Thus 
comparative study is now considered indis- 
pensable in scientific -lines. To devote a 
little while to the consideration of the 
educational system of a foreign country 
may not, therefore, be unprofitable. 


WIDE INFLUENCE OF THE GERMAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


The German system of national’ educa- i 


tion has been: exercising greater influence 
on the educational organizations and poli- 
cies. of modern times than any other 
system. And as regards University educa- 
tion Germany is unquestionably the teacher 
of the civilized world. The public schools 
of the United States have. been organised 
more: or less onan: independent basis in 
accordance with the peculiar needs‘ of the 
country; but when the 
Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania and 
others were raised into modern Universities, 
American educators took the German 
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‘bined German discipline 


is classified. 


old colleges of | 
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Universities as their model. And even today, 
of all the foreign countries represented at 
the German Universities, ‘America contri- 
butes. the largest quota of students, and 
the Doctor’s degree from Berlin, Hiedelberg, 
Leipzic, Gottingen and Munich is an open — 
Sesame to the chairs of American- Univer- 
sities. Take again Japan. She ‘has com- 
with American 
methods in her:public schools; but her Uni- 
versitiés and professional schools are dis- 


tinctly based on the German model. In 


England, though venerable Oxford still 
rules her intellectual domain, the new ‘‘com- 
mercial” Universities of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and others which are based on 
the German model are gradually becoming 
more and more popular; and it looks as 
though veteran Oxford and Cambridge will 
not long be able to ,keep their ancient heri- 
tage from the encroachment of those young- » 
sters. It isnot presumed here to present to 
the reader an exhaustive, nor even an ade- 
quate, study of the entire educational 
systern of the German Empire. The writer 
will rather endeavour to draw his ‘or her 
attention to the subject of this: paper by 
introducing certain’ pertinent features. To 


avoid misapprehension it should be added 


that the paper is ‘based on a’study and not 
on personal knowledge. k l 
EDUCATIONAL- IDEALS. __ 

It is needless to say that the educational 
system of the German empire is based on 
her political and social ideals. Here society 
Intelligence, power and expe- 
riencé repose in the upper stratum of. the 
society. Governmental power is largely 
exercised by a particular community. - Those 
in charge of the Government are ‘not en- 
gaged in carrying out the mandate of a 
particular popular party. They are agents 


of:the sovereign appointed tu enforce 
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social justice amidst the conflicting social 
forces. Here the emphasis is on authority 
and obedience, on duties and responsibilities, 
and not on rights ,and privileges. The 
ideal of the German educational system is 
this that a boy born under certain conditions 
will live and die under somewhat the same 
conditions, and the educational system 
should be so-designed that it will make him 
as happy. prosperous and valuable as pos- 
sible in his particular walks of life. That 
education which by raising extraordinary 
hopes in the youngman’s mind throws him 
into the doubtful struggle of competition has 
no,use for the Germans. Their education is 
planned, as one observor has put it, to make 
of each future German subject the most effici- 
ent economic unit, so that whatever walks 
of life he is destined-to follow he shall con- 
tribute his-utmost to the strength, riches, 
‘the power and the fame of the fatherland. 


INSTITUTIONS.  ' i 


There are in reality three classes of 
schools in Germany, viz., — 

(1) the “People’s School” 

(2) the “Real School” 

(3) the Gymnasium and the University. 

None of these three classes’ of schools 
‘articulates with either of the others. 


° Tue. “PEOPLE'S SCHOOL.” 


lhe first class of schools are inteuded to 
impart, what the Germans call elementary 
education. Their carriculum is, however, 
broader and higher than that of our middle 
schools in certain matters, Ayain.in the 
people’s schools-they teach certain other 
matters which are not provided for in our 
educational system. Religion, for instance, 
is a constant subject in the carriculum of 
the German schools. A certain number of 
hours are devoted each week to this subject 
-and the teaching is entrusted to regular 
religious preachers; and the boy attends 
the pastor’s or the priest’s class according 
as his parents are protestant .or catholic. 
The boy is instructed largely in the creeds 
of his church and in the geographical and 
historical facts connected with the Bible. 
If one would test the utility of religious 
education by the development of religionz 
emotion in the pupils mind the German 
system has not produced any enviable 
results; The following story of a young 


„ers in the German People’s 
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German, who fresh from the schools of 
Hanover and proud of his education, 
emigrated to America and after learning 
the language of hisadopted country decided 
to go to a Sunday School, will illustrate the 
above statement. The youngman 


said <1 


“I had had religion in the schools; I had‘ 


had religion down pat [ knew how far it 
was from Jerusalem to Jericho, and how 
high Mount Nebo was, and I knew that they 
did not know much about these things in 
America, so I just thought I would go to 
Sunday School and show these people some- 
thing, and when | got there, those fools, 
they did not talk about anything but how 
much the good Lord loved them and how 
much they loved the good Lord. I did not 
get a chance to show off some and I never 
was so disgusted in all my life.” The teach- 
Schools are 
undoubtedly better equipped than the teach- 
ers of our middle schools and the disci- 
pline is more rigid being almost of military 
character. The teacher holds absolute con- 
trol over his pupils. The following inci- 
dent will illustrate the use of his power. A 
German boy who had been making satis- 
factory results all along in his school failed 
to make his grades. The teacher found out 
that the boy’s food was not sufficiently 
nutritious, and he immediately notified 
the boy’s guardian to the same effect. 
teacher then ordered the boy to bring to 
school every day an egg and a pint of milk 
and saw that this portion was consumed at 
precisely ten o’clock each forenoon. The 
order was obeyed and the boy began to 
make satisfactory results again. 

The German pupil enters the People’s 
School at six and leaves it at fourteen. H, 
however, he is intended to join the “Real 
School” or the Gymnasium he branches 
offat nine. This is the kind of elementary 
education given to the great mass of the 
German people. 


THe “REAL SCHOOL.” 


The. 


~ 


The second system of German schools - 


are institutions of verv great utility. They 
are essentially so many business colleges. 
But their curriculum ts sufficiently broad 
and cultural also. And ia thts harmony 
of culture with business lies the especial 
importance of the German Real Schools.. We 
have no class of institutions or institution 


a 


y 
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in ‘this country which can in. any way 
be. compared with the Real Schools, These 
institutions are specially intended for the 


education of- the German middle class. 


They give a good cultural education, in- 
cluding Mathematics, excellent training in 
English and French and a very thorough 
training in Geography, Commerce and. 
Finance. : This is the education of the 
captains of German industry and com- 
merce—financiers, bankers, 
and business men generally. Students enter 
these schools at nine by branching off 
from the People’s Schools, and complete 
their courses in nine years. Graduates of 
these ‘schools are seldom permitted to enter 
the University. Asa matter of fact, few of 


dii care to gò to the University. 


Tue GYMNASIUM. 

The third system, begins with the Gymna- 
sium and ends with the University. No 
other country can show a class of Schools 
resembling this system. It is peculiar to 
Germany, and has made the fatherland 
famous throughout the world. So far as 
the intensive method of literary study is 
concerned, I think our old classical colleges 
(agad) of Kanyakubja, Nadia and other 
places might be regarded as somewhat 
similar to the German Gymnasium. ‘Here, 


as in the case of the Real School, the student 
enters at nine by branching off from the 


People’s School and has to go througha 
course of nine years of very. severe training 
in Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics and a 
certain amount of natural science. 
~the best and the most cherished part of 
his training is, however, in the German 
language and literature. The course of 
studies is exceedingly hard even for the 
bright students, not to speak of the dull. 
Yet in Germany it is a great disgrace to 
fail in the Gymnasium examination. Conse- 
quently there occur every year.not a few 
suicides among the unsuccessful candidates. 
This anomalous situation has naturally 
created a certain amount of opposition to 
the present system of Gymnasium instruc- 
‘tion. The Kaiser himself has expressed 
his views in favour of reform. As a matter 
of fact His Majesty seems to be of opinion 
that the man. of -the modern time should 


first know the needs and requirements of ' 


the modern world, and then he may study 


7 


manufacturers | 


By far ` 
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things of the past ; so iù his opinion much 
of the students’ time which is-now spent 
in the study of Greek and Latin might, 
more profitably be devoted to subjects of 
modern utility. For instance, in a speech 
which he delivered some years ago before 
a gathering of Berlin School Teachers, he 
said that students instead .of beginning 
with Greek and Roman History, which is 
the present practice, should begin -with 
contemporary history and trace it back to 
the past. But although there is-this opposi- 
tion from certain quarters, public opinion is 
still in favour of the present system, be- > 
cause it is generally recognised that the 
Gymnasiums, in spite of all its defects, prp- 
duces astonishing results. “The graduate 
of the Gymnasium,” to quote the words of 
an American observer whom we referred 
to before, “can read Latin and Greek at 
sight, and not only read them but compose 
them. He can translate French with the 
greatest ease, and even speak French well 
enough, so that a Frenchman can under- 
stand it without any difficulty whatever.” 
Moreover, says the same authority, the 
rigid system of the gymnasium life developes 
“a loyal, highly -disciplined, exceedingly 
efficient, worthy subject.” a 


Tue UNIVERSITY. 


After the Gymnasium naturally comes the 
University. The German University, it ‘may 
be observed here, is not simply a governing 
board; it is a teaching institution consist- 
ing of a group of co-operating schools 
representing various branches of learning. 
And. as soon as the gymnasium graduate 
enters the University he realises that he isin 
a new world. If the gymnasium may be 
taken to be a school of servitude the Uni- 
versity is clearly a school of freedom. 
Discipline and regulation are as foreign to- 
the University as they are essential to the 
Gymnasium. The authorities do not care - 
to see whether the student is attending the 
lectures or what progress he is making from 
year to year. If he wants to be at the — 
University about the only thing that the 
student has to do is to pay the fees. One 
would naturally ask here how under this 
lax system. has been possible the great part 
that the German Universities have taken in 


‘the extention of the’ boundaries of human 


knowledge—which requires disciplined and 
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- intensive’study-—and the récognition that 
their graduates have received as the leading 
statesmen, scholars- and- thirikers of conti- 
nental Europe; and no.greater tribute can 
be given to German education and scholar- 
- ship than, that given by Prof. Mahaffy. of 
Dublin University in a speech delivered 
_ sometime ago before an anniversary gather- 
ing of the University of Jena, in which he 
said: “If you (Germans) ever hope to con- 
quer our mother country come and be wel- 
come but conquer us by science which costs 
no blood.’ Two points will answer this 
question. First, the German student does not 
commonly lose the disciplined habit that he 
has acquired at the Gymnasium. Secondly 
the. requirements: for obtaining the degree 
are hard; thus the dread of the final test 
of. scholarship induces in the majority of 
students a-regular and intensive application 
to study. 2s 

In describing the German University 
certain interesting customs and charac- 
teristics are worth noticing. They have 
a peculiar thing called academic citizenship. 
Whien- a student—of whatever nationality 
he may be-—enters a German University he 
is given a card stating that he is a citizen 
of the University. -This academic citizen- 
ship is not a mere empty name; it carries 
with it certain rights and immunities. H 
‘a University student violates any of the 
minor laws of the Community he cannot 
be arrested by ‘an ordinary policeman. The 
civil authorities of the State have to ask 
the University Discipline Officer to arrest 
the ‘student, and the penalty also must be 
executed through the University authorities. 
Jf the student is fined, the money is collected 
through the Discipline Officer. If he is 
imprisoned, there is the special University 
Jail under the exclusive control of the 
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_ other kinds of revelry. 


University authorities. And it may interest 
the reader to know that one of the names 
in -the list of the student prisoners of the 
University of Heidelberg is that of Bismarck. 
Another feature of the German: Universities. 
is their student organizations called corps 
These corps are semi-secret fraternities 
and are governed by peculiar customs. 
Often times the head quarters of these corps 
become rendezvous of beer-drinking and 
It should, however, 
be stated in justice to the German students 
that only a small part of them—not more 
than one fourth of their number—belong to 
the corps. One of the customs of these 
corps is that every full member must have 
fought three duels. These duels are 
generally arranged. by presiding officers of 
various corps. . Bismarck is said to have, 
fought twenty-two such duels while he was 
a student at the University of Gottingen. 
These duels generally result in more or : less 
bloodshed, yet this barbarous and brutal 
practice of the dark ages has found supporters 
in modern Germany. The assumption 1s 
that the duels contain a valuable element of 
character building. Bismarck is said to 
have stated that one might divide German 
University students into three classes. ‘The 
first class become book-worms, scholars and 
pedantic professors. The second class become 
useless through dissipation. The third 
class rule Europe. Apparently the “iron 
Chancellor” tried to justify his favourite 
duelling by this crude classification. l 

In conclusion it must be said that if the 
German student has certain peculiar faults 
he has also certain special virtues. He has 
a very high code of honour. He believes 
he is a gentleman and he fully realises that 
a gentleman cannot do certain things. 


Satis CHANDRA BASU, 


TO COLONISE THE HIMALAYAS 


T the course of a journey through the 
Himalayas, one is struck.again and 
again, as so often in crossing the great 


spaces of middle India, by the paucity ‘of ` 


population and ‘the immensity of. the tracts 


that lie unpeopled and untilled.. There is no 
doubt that of all unfounded statements, there 
was never one so unfounded as that India is 
overpopulated. She is. shockingly, shame- 


fully under-populated, and, if I am not grossly” 


per tren niin e e rer ee 
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nistaken, her actual population is shrink+ 
ng every-year. 
he Himalayas, this is not a statement made 
ind measured against some ideal standard 
»f the food-producing powers of the earth, 
f properly worked. It is true that accord- 
ùg to the men who ought to know best, 
he power. of the earth to produce food must 
»e many thousands of times what we now 
uppose.: That is to say if this is true, 
‘housands of people could actually be main- 
‘ained for each one that is now supported. 
3ut for the moment no such dream is in my 
nind. Iam accepting the standards of cul- 

“vation as we know them commonly today, 
ind judged by these poor standards, fathom- 
‘d with so short a line, it is still true that 
he Himalayas scarcely begin to be popula- 
ed atall. The tides cannot always have 
»een at such ebb as. now. The present 
centres of population, such as they are, must 
1ave been started with more sense of over- 
low. The present routes of trade are ma- 
ufest survivals from some era of greatėi 
vealth and plenty. And the works of art 
hat still remain tell of an energy that de- 
nanded more than a mere remnant of popu- 
ation for its display. 

Yet there is an aspect of hope even in 
L situation so fraught with regrets as this. 
The careers that other nations seek outsidé 
heir own frontiers, India may find within 
rérs!2-To CoLontsE Innia ‘becomes one of 
he goals of the national effort, and first and 
oremost, to colonise these vast unworked 
spaces in the most beautiful mountains in 
he world. Doubtless we shall be told 
hat the lands now idle are only those which 
ire unfit for cultivation. And doubtless it 
s true that the most fit aré for the most 
zart under the plough. One does not 
iccuse the Himalayan peasant of devoting 
iimself to the hardest and least promising 
oil while leaving the very best untouched. 
[his would be contrary to all the facts of 
wman nature. But the fact remains clear, 
»ybvious, incontestable, of 
might be used lying absolutely waste, of 
»pportunities that might be created, lying 
10n-existent, of a great problem unconsi- 
Jered, and potential wealth ‘unrealised. 


Amongst other things, the climate is such | 


rhat there'is not one of the English fruits 
‘hat could not be raised here. In many 
cases Indian fruits, oranges, lemons, walnuts, 


. Mangoes, 
However, to go back to- 


resources that. 


and: pomegranates, -could be 
grown on one part, and the English apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, currant, goose- 
berry, and raspberry, ‘on another part of - the 
same estate. That thisis no vain sugges- 
tion is seen when one finds hillsides 
over and over again where the bo’ (Ficus 
religiosa) and pine grow within a few 
yards of each other. Besides the two classes 
of fruits named, it is obvious that there 
isa whole third class of such things as 
grapes, figs, tomatos, and strawberries that 
might also be cultivated. 

A very interesting question that arises 
here, is that of the use of these fruits when 


produced.: We- have to rid ourselves at 


this point of the modern confusion between 
money and wealth. The farmers of New 
England grow amidst hay and corn large 
quantities of apples. Now labour is so dear 
in the eastern states of America, that when 
the apples are ripe it does not pay the own- 
er to pack them and convey them to 
the railway.. The farmers and their friends 
speak of these facts with tears in their voices, 
as ‘poverty.’ Clearly, however, this is only 
poverty in a special and limited sense. It is 
a poverty of money combined with free food 
in abundance for the farmer, his family, his 
live stock, (pigs for instance eat apples), his 
labourers themselves, and for wayferers 
crossing his farm. Some of us may feel 
that this kind of‘ poverty would be quité 
bearable! Similarly, in’ 


we must remember that the first function, of 
a good harvest is to-be eaten, and: only a 
secondary and minor function that of“ being 
sold. Members of 
aristocracy constantly throw away money 
buying land in the United States or Canada 
or New Zealand, osténsibly for the purposé 
of returning to nature, and leading an 
idyllic life in farming, in a beautiful climate. 
But after a few years these spendthrifts turn 
up again in their old haunts, visibly poorer 
and sadder, explaining that though their 
enterprise yielded good returns from an 
agricultural point of view, yet as there was 
no market near enough of access, it ‘had 
been a failure after all! What our friends 
had really wanted then was not after all to 


` return to nature but to make money! Not 


the simple life, but the lucrative speculation, 
had been their real dream. For this ie th- 


ee A 


considering the | 
fruit-growing capacities of the Himalays, 


the English country- © 


- ideal, 


_ Indian fruits. 


t 


“cultural 
- ireland and of France. 
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whole meaning. of the talk about the 
accessibility of markets. 
clearly understood that no country was ever 
yet developed up to its best as a commercial 
speculation. There is an organic, ineradi- 
cable difference between a king and a shop- 
keeper, aye though the king rule only a 
rood, and the shopkeeper speculate in 
square miles of territory. And difference 
is that the king loves his land, and desires 
its good for its own sake, while the shop- 
keeper looks only to turn its produce into 
money, pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The true ideal for the farmer, whatever 
be his crops, and whatever the latitude and 


longitude of his country, is to produce on the 


farm everything that is necessary for the. 


farm, and to sell only such few superfluities 
as may be required for the buying in ofa few 
foreign luxuries, such as books, medicines, 
or-tobacco. This is the ideal of every 
country that has an old-established agri- 
civilisation. It is the ideal of 
) It is also the ideal 
ofthe Indian dharmma. The East Bengal 
farmer will tell us that it is adharmmic to 
take to the bazaar the rice that is needed 
for household food or stores.. 

Similarly, to farm with an eye in the first 


: o not to the home but to the market 


wdharmniic. Yet the necessities of the 


š E world have to be faced. It isa world 


in’ which each one of-us only exist on suffer- 
ance of money. First we-have to pay our 


way afterwards and afterwards: only as 


things .stand, we may talk of pursuing our 
How then is the fruit farm in the 
Himalayas'to pay its way? It so happens 
that there is already such a longing awa- 
kened in India at large for many of the 


„English fruits in question, and also that 


railway transport is so’ largely available, 
that the Himalayas might be turned into 
one vast orchard, and still find abundance 
of market for the fruit produced. This 
would apply primarily, not to the softer 


> fruits of course but to apples, pears, plums, 


and peaches. Perhaps also to figs and 
grapes. Also to all the more temperate 
Twenty times: the oranges, 
pomegranates and walnuts now produced 
could be consiimed in India. 

When once the farm pays its way, how- 
ever, we must remember that the real 


-problem is that of intensifying civilization, 
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Now it must be. 


result is’ 


eagerly asked him his price. 


of raising .the standard of comfort, of, in 
fact, deepening education amongst the 
people themselves. Only. by teaching the 
hill people themselves ‘to enjoy and to 
cultivate these new and delicious, fruits can 
we do any permanent good to our country. 
It is evident that.the initiative raust b 
taken by members of the more advanced 
and more educated races such 'as the 
Bengali. But the betterment of those 
whose actual home, present and future, is 
amongst the gardens and orchards, must 
be the real end and aim. For this, it is 
not difficult to see that the first class to be 
interested must be that of the pujari 
Brahmins. What. they are willing to offer 
in bhog in the temples, will sooner or later 
be eaten and appreciated by their pari-' 
shoners. Thus in this and other directions- 
might we look for’the gradual reinstatement 
of the hill-populations in the march of hu- 
man culture.. It is by attaching ourselves 
to the natural leaders of a people that we 
may work for the good of nations, without 
producing ruin and moral disintegration. 
That these particular races have conserved 
as much as they have, of the fruits of one 
wave after another of the civilisation that 
has gone to them from: the plains, is largely 
due to the resistance they..oppose to com- 
mercialism. They will sell nothing. The. 
‘that the fields that he along, 
the pilgrim-roads are subject. to a certain 
amount of depredation. But the spirit is 
magnificent. One of my own party was 
hungry for fish, after weeks spent far from 
any possible supply. Suddenly a` man ap- 
peared on the road with a fine fish in his. 
hand, and the servants fell upon him de- 
manding its price. - But the young peasant 
was too haughty to name any. He smiled ’ 
as he surrendered his prize, but he was care- 
less as to whether any return present was. 
made or not. Again we wanted dahi. A | 
man came along with a pailful. My host 
‘No; No; 
you may drink as much as you ‘like, but Í £ 
wont sell,” was his reply, as he Sa | 
humouredly set down his pail. This may. 
seem provoking, or inexplicable to our com” 
mercialised age. But it is the voice of a self- 
contained civilisation. Itis the condition 
that alone has made possible the conserva- 
tion ‘that the hill races have admirably» 
achieved. ie 






identical for all ages.”™ This view has radi 

cally changed. Thei eet ace of Ramsay, 

Rutherford, Sody and others have proved 
_ beyond a shadow of doubt that, one matter 
_can vanish, and out of it another can arise; 
that from the element thorium, various 

Xemanations of thorium, having individual 
_ properties of their own, come into existence ; 
that all matter is slowly dissociating into 
other. forms of matter and “that energy can 
evolve out of that to which no extraneous 
energy have already been communicated. 
The law of conservation of energy supposed 
to be the universal law of nature cannot be 
now applied to the- zntra-atemic energy, 
which is characterized by its colossal great- 
ness and its considerable accumulation 
within a .very limited, not to say, infini- 
tesimal volume. 

What Mr. Herbert Spencer once asserted 
in his First Principles, that an atom cis 
nothing but a. centre of force and nothing 
but a centre, is at least come.to. be accepted 
not as a hypothesis, but as a fact. Matter, 
as we know it, is nothing but “a non-matter 
in motion”, “A natural phenomenon”, says 
Le Bon, “is nothing but a transformation 
of equilibrium”. 


disintegration. “When the changes are 
very slow we give the name of matter; 


when they are rapid we call them electricity, 
light, &c.” 


body? Text books are drumming into our 
brains the “incontrovertible transmutations 
of the mass of a body and its indestructibi- 
lity”; we have. been taught that matter 
‘may change its shape and form, but not its 
mass; that it will keep this constancy from 
- . world’s end to world’s, end. But we are now 
called upon to believe that “the mass of a 
. material body is not a permanent entity, it 
‘is only a temporary phase. A non-matter like 
ether, when in rapid motion behaves like 
an ordinary perceptual matter. Prof. J. J. 
Thompson sums up his views thus :-— 
The mass of a sphere ‘increased, in consequence 
of its- electrification. -Kaufmann’s results give us the 
_ “Ymeans of comparing that part of the mass due. to the 
x elèctric’ chatge with the part independent of the 
electtification, eae... and 
varies with.thé velocity. 


: “The view, L-wish,to put before you” continues Prof. 
Thompson, iig ‘that it is, not merely a part of the mass 


af 
t 


* Buchner,—~Férce.and Matter, 1884, Ppa 14-15. 
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The state of change of. 
: equilibrium is what we call the state of. 


What then about the mass of a pres . 


the mass appreciably ~ 
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of the body which arises in this way, but the whole 
mass of any body is just the mass of ether surrounding 
the body. In fact, that all mass is mass of ether 
and all kinetic energy, kinetic energy of the ether.’ 
The fundamental 
thus changing. Mr. Bernard Brunhes, a 
far-seeing physicist of France, thus expres- 
ses himself, —“That nothing is lost should 


be obleted from the exposition of the laws. 
of physics, for the science of to-day teaches 


us that. something zs lost. It is certainly 
in the direction of the leakage, of the 
wearing away of the worlds and not in the 
direction of their greater stability, that the 
science of to-morrow will modify the reign- 
ing ideas.” “The: concepts of fotentzal 
energy, unutilizable energy, degradation‘ of 
energy, &c., are the consequences of a con- 
fusion of ideas, according to which energy 
is supposed. to be a sort of substance. This 
invisible entity is the secret mover of things, 
it is supposed to circulate unceasingly 
through the universe by constantly trans- 
forming itself.” “Matter which seems to 
give us the image of stability and repose, 
only exists then, by reason of the rotatory 


"movement of its particles,” it is velocity, 


pure and simple, and only a particular 
form of energv.f Thus when the atoms 
have radiated all their energy in the form 
of luminous, calorific, electric and other 
forms of vibrations, they return tq the 
primitive ether. “Matter and energy have 
returned to the nothingness of things like 
the wave into the ocean.” l 

‘ But the ocean remains. What is the 
ocean ? Is it the ocean of pure abstract energy 
or a mere abstraction?-Positive . Science 
cannot answer, but there is one stand-point 
which science has left untouched and like an 
unfathomable abyss has stayed the march of 
scientists. According to Tyndall, Huxley, 
Kelvin, Darwin, and others, the universe is 
composed of three inseparable entities,-— 
matter, energy and consciousness. . Accor- 
ding to the materialist giant of the later part 
of the roth century, Prof. Ernest Haeckel, 
the three fundamental entities are, matter, 
energy and sensation. But’ a correct 


. process of reasoning would at once make 


it evident that the sensation of Haeckel 
means the same. thing as the consciousness 


* Thompson.—Electricity and matter, pp 50- St 
(1908). 
+ Le Bon, Evolution of Force, pp. 61- -2, 77, 80, 91. 
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ol Haley: and’. Tyndall’; i Jis aae the’ 
`- materialistic prejudices of Haeckel that did 
not make him consider to adopt a title that- 


seemed’ to him somewhat “spiritualistic. 4 


> Yet the Monism of Haeckel when ‘shorn of 


its materialistic garb almost resembles-pure 
‘Idealism. He posits an imaginary substance, 
like the substantia’ of Spinoza, whose 


~ - three fundamental. attributes he supposes 


to be, matter, energy and ‘sensation, (or 
consciousness). We have nothing: to "find 
- fault with ‘him so, far, for these’ are the 
perceptual entities as far as the world of 
experience is concerned. But experimental 


science now proves that matter and energy of - 


thé perceptual world are convertible ; they are 


-not attributes but, mere states of equilibrium. | 
Instead of three entities we arrive now at | 


‘two fundamental entities, energy and con- 
- sciousness. 


in the end ? We know not what energy is; 
energy is only perceived when there is 
somé change in the static or’ "dynamic 
equilibrium of the ever. present, ‘hypothetical 
ether. 


X 


energy “can mathematically exist,. 


Yet Monism must be the ulti- 
mate truth. H matter coalesces with energy, 
‘cannot energy coalesce with consciousness., 


Yet, energy, as we conceive, can. 
never be consciousness (Eudes, Tyndall}, 
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- and at the same timé ce cannot be two 


entities in the ultimate’ from- eternity to 
eternity. We are forced -to „admit, the 
eternal verity. of consciousness only, energy 
and matter being its-various phases. . 
conclusion of modern science would have 
somewhat resembled the “hylozoism” 
Haeckel-1f it were maintained that matter 
would always remain as matter and energy 
as energy: But the! ‘identity. of “psyche” 
and “physis” is more intimate. than- what 
Haeckel. admits. Attributes of a substance | 
cannot:change whereas phases are alterable. 
Matter and energy ' being 
therefore, cannot be properties or attributes 
but mere phases of equilibrium. ‘If pure 
cannot 
consciousness, which is higher than: matter, 


“higher than energy, which conceives matter 4 
and energy, which is the only centre of > 


activity, remain in -its pure . State, ‘and by 
some: unknown: commotion, or.what physi- 
cists term, change of equilibria, temporarily 
transform itself in part into what is: percep- 
tually cognized ‘as matter and. energy? 


. Who.can tell what the science of the 20th 


century Aall reveal. i 
Ras KUMAR BANERII. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


A LETT ER. 


' “SHANTINIKETAN,” 


: ©. Bolpur, E. I. Ry, India. 


= 4 January, 1909. 

-My¥ron H. PHELPS, Eso., | 
_ New York.. 

My Dear Sir, ; 

| am exceedingly gratified to receive your 
-very kind letter and to know of your 
desire for our welfare. 


In regard to -the assistance you expect 
from me, I am afraid that as Ihave never 


‘been used to- express myself in the English - 
language ‘I shall not be able. to give an | 


adequate or effective idea of what I Feel to 


be the truth about our country, However, 


“I shall attempt as best I may to’give you an 


social, 
ous fact must be ‘taken into account in any 


. and cannot coinéide: “with -the 


t 


outline of my views, more asa response to 
your message of good will ‘than with the 
hope of rendering ony help in yonr friendly | 


_ endeavours. 


One need not dive deep, it.seems to me, to 


discover the problem of India ; it is so plainly 


evident, on the surface. Our country is 
divided by-numberless differences —physical, 
linguistic, religious ; and this obvi- 


course which is destined to lead us into our 
own place among: the nations who are 
building up the history of Man. The trite 


maxim “History repeats itself” is like most 
other. sayings but half the truth. The ‘cons 
ditions which have prevailed in India. from 


a remote antiquity have‘ guided its history 
along a particular channel, which does not 
lines of 


p 


The . 


4 of * 


transformable, . 
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evolution taken by other countries under 
different sets of influences. It would be a sad 
misreading of the lessons of the past to apply 


our energies to tread too closely in the 


footsteps of any other nation, however 
successful in'its own career. [ feel strongly 
‘that our country has been entrusted witha 
message which ts not a mere echo of the 
living voices that resound from Western 
shores, and to be true to her trust she 
must ‘realize the Divine purpose that has 
been manifest throughout her history; she 
must become conscious of the situation she 
has been instrumental in creating—of its 
meaning and possibilities. 

It has ever been India’s lot to accept 
alien races'as factors in her civilization. 
You know very well how the caste that 
proceeds from color takes elsewhere a most 
virulent form. I need not cite modern 
instances of the animosity which divides 
white men from negroes in your own country, 
and excludes Asiatics from European colo- 
nies. When, however, the white-skinned 
Aryans on encountering the dark aboriginal 
races of India found themselves face to 
face with the same problem, the solution 
of which was either extermination, as has 
happened in America and Australia, ora 
modification in the social system of the 
superior race calculated to accommodate 
the inferior without the possibility of either 
friction or fusion, they chose the latter. 
Now the principle underlying this choice 
obviously involves mechanical arrangement 
and juxtaposition, not cohesion and amal- 
gamation. By making very careful provision 
for the differences, it keeps them ever alive. 
Unfortunately, the principle once accepted 
inevitably grows deeper and deeper into the 
constitution of the race even after the 
stress of 
exist. 

Thus secure ig. her rigid system of seclu- 
sion, in the very process of inclusion, India 
in different periods of her history received 
with open arms the medley of races that 
poured in on her without any attempt at 
vq Shutting out undesirable -elements. I 


need not dwell at length on the evils of the - 


resulting caste system. It cannot be denied, 
and this isa fact which foreign onlookers 
too often overlook, that it has served a very 
useful purpose in its day and has been even 
up toa late age, of immense ‘protective 


i 


ao 


the original necessity ceases to 


Be 


benefit to India. It has largely. contributed 
to the freedom from narrowness and intoler- 
ance which distinguishes the Hindu religion 
and has enabled races with widely different 
culture and even antagonistic social and 
religious usages and: ideals to settle down 
peaceably side by side—-a phenomenon’ 
which cannot fail to astonish Europeans, 
who, with comparatively less jarring 
elements, have struggled for ages 
to establish peace and harmony among 
themselves. But this very absence of” 
struggle, developing into a ready acquie- . 
scence in any position assigned by the 
social system, has crushed individual man- ' 
hood and has accustomed us for centumes 
not only to submit to every form of domina- 
tion, but sometimes actually to. venerate 
the power that holds-us down. The assign- - 
ment of the business of government almost 
entirely to the military class reacted upon 
the whole social organism by permanently 
excluding the rest of the people from all 
political co-operation, so that now it is 
hardly surprising to find the almost entire 
absence of any feeling of common interest, 
any sense of national responsibility, in the 
general consciousness of a people of whom as 
a whole it has seldom been any part of their 
pride, their Honor, their dharma, to take 
thought or stand up for their country. This. 
completeness of stratification, 
submergence of the lower by. the higher, 
this immutable and all-pervading system, 
has no doubt imposed a mechanical uni- 
formity upon the people but has at the same 
time kept their different sections inflexibly | 
and unalterably separate,: with the conse- 
quent loss of all power of adaptation.and 
re-adjustment to new conditions and forces, 
The regeneration of the fndian people, to 
my mind, directly and perhaps solely 
depends upon the removal of this condition. 
Whenever I realize the hypnotic hold which 
this gigantic system of cold-blooded 
repression has taken on the minds. of our 
people whose social body it has so com- 
pletely entwined ‘in its endless coils that’ 
the free expression of manhood even under 
the direst necessity has become almost an 
impossibility, the only remedy that suggests 
itself to me and which even at the risk of 
uttering a truism I cannot but repeat, is—to 
educate them out of their trance. 

I know [shall be toldthat.foreign dominion 


-~ 


this sutter ` 


3 





Ai 


i86, 
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a E one of the. dines not. eons to 
.the free growth of manhood. ‘But it must be 


remembered that with us foreign. dominion 
isnot an excrescence. the forcible extirpa- 
tion ‘of which will restore a. condition of 
normal health and vigor.. 


on itself as a political symptom of.our social 





disease, . 


i sevēran ce. 


and at present it has _ become 
necessary to us for effecting “the dispersal 
of. all internal ‘obstructive agencies. 


not of a dead system, but of a living power, 


‘which, while holding us under subjection, 
. cannot fail to impart to us some`of its. own 
life. 
"is ‘gradually making us conscious of our own 
‘vitality aud the newly awakened life is mak- 


This vivifying warmth from outside: 


ing its way slowly, but surely, even. through 


-the barriers of caste. 


The mechanical incompatibility anà con- 
sequent friction between the American colo- 


. mies and. the parent.country was completely 
done away with by means of a forcible 
The external force which. in the 
-éighteenth-century France stood: to divide’ 
class from class had only to be overcome by: 
vis major to bring emancipation, tòa homo- 
geneous people. But here in India are work-. 
', Ing’ deep-seated 
-internal reactions, for in no, ‘other country. | 
under the sun has such a juxtaposition of | 


social forces, complex 


races, ideas and- religions occurred; and the 


“great problem which from time immemorial. 
India has undertaken to solve; AS. what ‘in. 


the absence of-a better 'name may be’ called 


_ the Race Problem. At the sacrifice of her 


own political welfare she has through long 


a ages’ borne this great burden of heterogeneity, ` 
patiently: working all the time to evolve out | 


of these warring contradictions a: “great syn- 
thesis. Her first effort was. spent in the 


- arrangetnent of vast materials, and: in this’ 
__ she had. attained a perhaps somewhat dearly. 
Now has come the time ` 
when she. must begin: to ‘build, and. dead © 
_ arrangement must. gradually give way to. 

‘living construction, organic growth. ` 


bought success. 


If at: 
this stage vital help has come from the West 


even in-the guise of an alien rule, India., 


must submit—nay | welcome it, for above 


_all she must achieve her life’s worl. 


She must take it asa significant fact in 
her ‘istory that. when on the point,of being 
overcome with a torpor that well nigh caused 
her to forget the purpose of what’ she had | 
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It has manifested. 


‘For 


we have now come under the domination - 


74 


“ 
, 
` 


accomplished, a ide shock of iie auld 
have thus burst in upon. her reminding. her 
of -her mission and giving her stréngth to 
carry “it on. It’ is ow. manifestly her 
destiny . that East and West should find, 
their meeting placé in her ever hospitable’ 


bosom. The. unification of the .East..which, 
has been her .splendid if unconscious, 
achievement . must. now , be- _ consciously. 


realized.in order that the | process. may. be 
continued with equal success and, England's 
contribution fherete ‘utilized . to full 
P TE 

, For us, thére.can be no , question. of blind 
revolution, but, of steady and purposeful | 
education. If to break up the feudal system 
and the tyrannical conventionalism’ of the- 
Latin Church which .had outraged | the heal- 
-thier instincts, of humanity, Europe had 
needed, the thought-impetus of the 
Rénaisance ard the. fierce struggle of the 
Reformation, do we not iti a greater degree 
need an overwhelming . influx of higher 
social ideals before a place can be found, 
>for true ‘political thinking? Must we not. 
have that greater vision of humanity which 
will impel ùs to shake off the  fétters that 
shackle our individual life before we begin 
to dream of ‘national freedom? 

- It must be kept in mind, however, - that 
shes never has been a time when India. 
completely lost sight of the need of such 
reformation. In fact she had no other 
history but. the history: of this social educa- 
tion. In the earliest dawn of her civilisation 
there appeared amidst. the, fiercest conflict 
of races, factions: and creeds, the genius of 
, Ramachandra and -Krishna introducing a 
new epoch of unification and tolerance and 
allaying the endless struggle of antagonism. 
India has ever since accepted them as the 


‘Divine will incarnate,-.because in their life 


and teachings her innermost, truth has taken 
an .immortal shape.. Since then all the 
illustrious names of our:country have been 
of those who came to bridge over: the 
. differences. of colours and scriptures, and to 
recognize all that is highest’ and best: as the 
common heritage of Humanity.. Such have 
-been our Emperors Asoka and Akbar, our 
philosophers. Shankara. and Ramanuja, our 
spiritual masters. Kabir, ` Nanak, Chaitanya, 
and others: not less glorious because.. . knit 
closer to us in time and perspective. They 
belong a various šects and castes, some of 
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thera: of’ the very > “lowest, ” “but still: cee 
occupy ‘the “ever Sacred seat’ of ‘the guru, 
whichis the ‘greatest honour that Indià 
This shows that. 
yeven in the darkest of her days the conscious- | 
-ness of her true ‘power and ° ‘purpose’ has 


confers on- ‘her children. 


never forsaken her. ` 

The present unrest in india of snitch 
various accounts must have reached you, is 
to me ‘one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. Different causes are assigned and 
remedies proposed by those whose ‘spherés. 


of activity necessarily lead them to’ a narrow | 


and one-sided view of the situation. From 
my ‘seclusion it seems to me clear, that ‘it 
is not this or that’ measure, this or that’ 
instance .of injustice or Oppression, which” 
is at the bottom. 
whole ‘comfortable with a comfort unknown 
’ for a long time, we have peace and protec- 


tion and many-of the opportunities for pros- - 


perity which these imply. Why then this 


anguish at heart? Because the contact, of. 


East and West has done its work and ‘quick- 
ened ‘the dormant ‘life of our soul.. We have 


` 
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SHE most - eil oken and the oe 
intelligence of the world is declaring 
that war is ‘the central enemy to the’: 

world’s progress. It is such-an enemy, pri-' 
marily because it holds-in its grasp so large’ 
a proportion of the human energies and :, 
material resources ‘of all the leading nations. 


of the world, and employes .thém not for ` 


progress or for human benefit but. for .waste 
and destruction. For example, the astound- 
ing, the almost unthinkable fact stares us iñ 
the face, that nearly seven tenths’ of the, 
total revenue of the Unites States Govern- 
„ment is spent for: objects connected . with- 
“war. - 
‘bad. Of course all this vast wealth comes 
from the. people and belongs to the people, -. 
and: ought to'be used for their benefit, to 
give them - better food, better: homes, better 
schools. Why should: the people be- thus: 


a 3 WAR AND THE WORLD'S PROGRESS ` 


We have ‘been on the 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S. PROGRESS 


In ‘other great nations thé ‘case ‘is as : 
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begun to be dag conscious ‘of the value 


of the time we have allowed to slip by, of . 

the weight of the ‘clogging’ effete matter’ ` 
. which we have: allowed to accumulate, and . ` 
We have also `` 


are’ angry with ourselves. 
begun” to ‘vaguely ‘realize the ‘failure of 
England to’ rise tothe gréat occasion, and 
to miss.moré and more’ the ` 
operation which it was so’ clearly England’s 
mission to offer. 
with a trouble whith we. know not yet how 
to name. How England can best be . made 


to perceive that the mere establishment: of 
‘the Pax Britannica cannot either justify or 


make ' possible her continuéd . dominion, 
I have no idea ; but of this I am sure that 
the sooner we come ’'to'our senses; and take 


up the broken ‘thread of our ‘appointed - 


task, the earlier will come ‘thé final con- 
summation. l 


With: kindest wena > a 


S Yours sincerely; - 


(Signed) RABINDRANATH, TAGORE. 
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robbed of their Sone: How can humanity 


advance. when thus impoverished, and bow-. 
-ed to the ‘earth beneath war burdens ? 


‘But-war does even worse than-waste un- 
told wealth and measureless human energy. 
It injures the moral life of the world, and 
hinders ‘the world’s moral progress. 
praves the moral sense of’communities and 
nations, It vitiates.-national ideas. It de- 


grades’ the personal ideals of young men by 
„associating. honor, in their thought, with 


what is brutal, instead of with ‘what ‘is 
noble ; with pitarts to injure others, instead 
of. with efforts to benefit others; with’ des- 
truction | of life, instead of with “the saving 
of life. War is the most conspicuous and 
the most hideous form in ‘which ‘the bar- 
barism, the cruelty and ‘the unreason of the 


past reach down and pa penai themselves 


é 


ity the presente © ae 


invaluable co- | 


And so. we aré ‘troubled | 
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In earlier and darker ages of the world 
doubtless war had- its necessary place. 
those ages are gone. Among civilized 
peoples there is no more need or place for 
war to-day than for lynch law, or duelling 

‘or the vendetta. Civilization substitutes 
local and national courts for pistols and 
bludgeons; it must soon ‘substitute an 
international court for our equally barbar- 
ous machine guns and battleships. As a 
means for settling difficulties between 
enlightened nations nothing more bungling, 
more unreasonable, more brutal or more 
dishonorable, not to say more enormously 
and uselessly expensive, can be conceived 
thin the method of war. And certainly no 
method can be less able to afford a guarantee 
that the settlement effected will be just. ` 


© But at last’ the nations of Christendom 
have arrived at a stage in the world’s 
progress where, if they will, they can now 
have a great International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, composed of the wisest and ablest 
jurists of the world,—a court in which 
differences between nations can be settled 
with dignity, with honor, with economy, 
by reasonable and humane methods, and 
with practical certainty of justice to all 
‘concerned. . . 

The -way has been opened for such a 
Court by the two Hague Conferences. ‘All 
that is now needed is to create in our own 


-and in three or four other leading: nations. 


a public sentiment enlightened enough and 


strong enough to say, “It ought to be 


} 
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done, and it shall be done,” and the result 
will be, that the great deed, inmeasurable 
in its good to mankind, will soon be accom- 
plished. $ ` 
Fhe event will be nothing less than. 
epoch-making in buman history. With 
such a high Court of Nations once securely. 
set up, we have a right to expect that 
there will follow a gradual and in the end 
a very large reduction of armaments, a 
gradual waning of the war spirit, a slow 
but sure replacing of military ambitions 
among nations by the far nobler ambitions- 
of peace, and the recovery of the vast 
financial resources which have been so 
long. prostituted to uses of war, and their 
employment at last for ends of human benefit. 
I will not say that then will.come the 
Millenium, for nothing is plainer than. that 
the human race is yet very far from its final 
goal, and has many a tedious hill to climb 
and many a long struggle to pass through 
before it can reach any halting place where 
it will have any right to sit down and 
claim that its ends are even measurably 
attained. But this I will say, that with 
the horrible and insane game of war once 
thus outlawed by the leading nations, the, 
greatest of all known enemies to human 
progress will have been destroyed, and the 
.way will be open as it never yet has been, 
for a, concentration of the resources and 


energies of mankind upon efforts for the 


promotion of human welfare. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


NOTES ON SELF-RULE IN THE EAST 


I. 


WE promised in our last number to 
write on self-rule in the East, with 
: particular reference to Afghanistan 
and India. We proceed to do so in the form 
of notes. 


SELF-RULE IN TURKEY... 


Many persons unacquainted with the real 
political condition of Turkey previous to 
the present constitutional regime, consider 
is very surprising that a country governed 


so despotically all along should have so 
suddenly become a limited monarchy with 
a parliamentary constitution. But the 
government of Turkey was not so despotic 
as it was described to be. Mr. Grattan 
Geary, a very’ well known Anglo-Indian, 
who travelled tn Turkey about 30 years ago, 
thus wrote of the Turkish Government in 
his work on Turkey :— 

“People do not complain,” he said, "of the tyran- 


ny of the government; its laxity and inefficiency, and 
the inertness and venality of the subordinate officials 
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are the most frequent topics when grumbling begins. 
* * Among themselves they canvass every official 
act with the greatest freedom, for there is no organized 
espionage to make them afraid. The Turks have no 
Siberia. x # “The Turks ave much more fitted for 
Parliamentary institutions than many nations which 
flatter themselves that they are much further 
dvanced in civilization, One reason for this ts, 
‘hat there has been always a large measure of local 
self-government throughout the Empire. * * The 
experiment of a Turkish Parliament was by no means 
absurd: in itself, though it appeared so to Europeans 
who had no means of becoming acquainted: with the 
real tendency of things in the Ottoman Empire, and 
knew nothing of the existence of a certain measure 
of self-government in all its provinces.” [The italics 
are ours]. ; 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Afghans have always possessed self- 
government in a form which it has been 
. found difficult to stamp out. They are the 
Highlanders of Asia and their tribal jzrgahs 
are so many Parliamentary institutions to 
manage their domestic and foreign affairs. 
These jirgahs are representative bodies. It 
is because the Afghans have been brought 
up under self-rule for centuries, that they so 
strongly resent the interference of foreigners 
in their affairs. Elphinstone in his “Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul” (2nd Edition) 
wrote :— . 
“The Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit 
_of their institutions. Those who are little under the 
‘ royal -authority, are proud of their independence, 


which those under the King (though not exposed to 
the tyranny common in every other country in the 


East) admire and fain would imitate. “They all endea- 


vour to maintain, that “AIH Afghauns are equal”, 
which though it is not, nor ever was true, still shows 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly urged 
-to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of Meean- 
khail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under 
a powerful monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and 
‘the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great warmth, and thus 
concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary 
power, “We are content with discord, we are content 
with alarms, we are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master.’’—Vol. 1, p. 279. 


Can anything be a clearer indication of 
the working of the spirit of self-rule than 
the above declaration? We shall give a 

` few more extracts from Elphinstone’s work 
aeto give a better idea to the reader of self- 
government in Afghanistan. 

“As each tribe has a government of its own, and 
constitutes a complete commonwealth within itself, 
it may be well to examine the rise and present 


situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed 
to consider them as composing one State, or one con- 


federacy, under a common sovereign. Vol 1, p. 
ie) 


“The name of .Oolooss is applied either to a whole 
tribe, or to ‘one of these independent branches. The 


word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth.”—vVol. 
1 


In some Ooloosses, the _Khaun is elected by the 

people.’’—Vol. I, p. 255. . 
“The internal government of the Oolooss is carried 

on by the Khauns, and by assemblies of the heads 


of divisions, These assemblies are called Jeergas.’’— 


Vol. L, p. 258. t $ 
“* = [n matters of importance, when circumstan- 
ces. will admit, the sentiments of the whole tribe are 


ascertained before anything is decided.”’—Vol. 1, 


» 259° ; 
“With the exception of the republican government | 


of the Ooloosses, the situation of the Afghaun counéry 
appears to me to bear a strong resemblance to that 
of Scotland in ancient times: * *,”-~Vol. I, p. 277. 
“In Afghaunistan, on the contrary, the internal 
government. of the tribes answers its end” so well, 
that the utmost disorders of the, royal government 
never derange its operations, nor disturb the lives 
of the people. A number of ‘organised and high- 
spirited republics are ready to defend their rugged 
country against a tyrant; and are able to defy 


the feeble efforts of a party ina civil war.—vVol. I, - 


. 280. 

“In most Ooloosses, the Khauns can levy no taxes, 
and can take no public measure, without the consent 
of the elected Mulliks, who are obliged, in their 
turn to obtain the consent of their divisions. The 
king might try to strengthen the Khauns; and by 
their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, 
but unless he began with greater means than the 
kings have yet possessed, his attempt. would probably 
be attended with as little success; and if he wished. 
for general and cordial aid, ‘it must be procured’ by 
adherence to the present system, and by obtaining 
the consent of the nation.’’--Vol I, p. 282. 


The above extracts must convince all 
unprejudiced readers that the Afghans are 


used to a representative form of Govern- 
ment. 


But it is sdid that the Afghans are fanatics ` 
and cut the throats of those who are. 


not Muhammadans. But is this allegation 
true? For, if it were true, then no non- 
Muhammadan could live amongst them, and, 


there being no liberty for non-Muham- 


madans, self-government would bea mockery. 
But Mountstuart Elphinstone -in the work 
cited above thus bears testimony to the 
tolerance of Afghans towards Hindus :— 


“Whatever may be their conduct in war, their 


treatment of men whom they reckon infidels, in their 
own country, is laudable in Mahomedans. Their 
hatred to idolaters. is well known; yet the Hindoos 
are allowed’ the free exercise of their religion, and 
their -temples are entirely unmolested ; though they 
are forbidden all religious processions arid all public 
exposing of their idols. The Hindoos are held to be 


, De 254. 
i he Chief of an Oolooss is called Khaun, # # # > 
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impüre, and no -strict man would consent to eat meat 
of their dressing; but they are ‘not ‘treated with 
any particular contempt or -hardship: they: are 
employed in situations of trust and emolument, and 
those who reside in Afghaunistan appear as much ät 
their ease as most of the other intabitants.’’—Vol. 


. 


“They are often e 


steward and treasurer about every great man.is exercised 


. v either by a .Hinddo. or a Persian. “There have even 


~ 


been Hindoo governors ;of provinces, and at this mo- 


' ment. the great Government of Peshawar has been put 


> 


i Pa 


into the hands of a «person: of that, religion. * * * J 


;/have.-mentioned the degree of toleration which the 


Hindoos,meet with;-and have only to add, that many 
of ‘them’ are in very good circumstances and that.they 
‘possess the best houses in- every town, if we except 


-théepalaces of the nobility.” —Vol. I, p. 503. - 


“+ The. religion -of Islam, in its origin, in its 
_ development and in its progress has been 
_ Saturated. through and through with the. 


spirit of democracy. Wherever it has found. 
its home, it has favored the doctrine, if not 
of, the brotherhood of man, at least, of the 


. ,..brétherhood of.ithe. members of. its own 
-~ ereed; So democracy is quite suited to the 


i 8 
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‘countries which. believe that, God is One 


" and Mahomed was His Prophet. | = 
;' . This is not mere speculation. It was. true. 
` in the best days of the Caliphate, as Shaikh 


zM: H.: Kidwai shows in, the’ following” 


'. paragraph taken froma letter which ‘he 


$ 


, twrote to the London Daily News on June, 
z 16- last in reply to Mr. : Balfour's unfounded 
assertion „that drientals have never shown -. 


‘any, capacity for'self-government :— 


In reply to these assertions I challenge him to show 


me ‘any other period in the history of the world when, 


the equality.of man. to man of every ‘colour ‘and’ race 
. was more practically established, when the : govern-: 
ment of a country—an Empire—was on amore popular. 


> + ‘basis and with less autocracy, bureaucracy, officialism 


t 


or absolutism than.the glorious Khalifat of Omar. 


It was a real self-government, in the strictest sense’ 
“of the term, as‘even a: sweeper had a voice and a: 
‘hand in the administration of his Empire. It is in.’ 


fact the only period. in.the history of the. world known’ 


tous ‘when true Socialistic principles were tried in’ 
_.. the administration of an Empire andin the regulation 


* 


of a 'harmoniouś and gradeless society which extended 
over countries and continents. i ie ee ae a 


| REPUBLICS IN ANCIENT Inpia. 


`- That republics existed in, ancient India’ 
is clear from the following extract from ‘an‘ 


article on oriental research.in-the Times -of' 
India’ by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘who is. 


not a political agitator s` `: 


t 


“The Indian- Aryans had;:. like -their. European 


brethren, the rudiments of free - political. institutions: 
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When Kshatriya tribes settled in a province, the namé’ 
of the tribé in the place- became the name of the’ 


provinces E the Panchalas, Angas; Vangas, Vrijis, 


: mployed about the court, in offices 
- connected with money. or’ accounts; the duty of 


~ 


. ete., col 


‘italicised above. 


“any paramount power, 


ectively became: identified with the countries 
in which they lived. .And. actually -the :existence.. of 


books. `` But the rudiments of free political institutions’ 


aristocrati¢ républics is alluded to in Buddhist ot) 


did not grow inIndia;'and no passion for national’ 
unity strong enough to trample utider.foot the germs’ 


of caste was déveloped, while the latter had a very 


luxuriant’ growth, with ‘the results that we at present | 


see. Why did:the instinct of political fieedđóm and a 
passion for national unity uot grow in India whilé 
they did"amiong the Aryan races of Európe ? Probably 
the cause is: td be sought in the rigidly despotic and 
tyrannical matiner in .which’ the conquering Aryas 
treated:the Subject races. One section of a communtts, 
especially tf it be small, cannot continue to enjoy 
freedom if it rigidly dentes it to the other and larger 
section, and Ċañnot have the desire to be united with 
it by. the ‘national tie: if .it invariably . despises the. 


other as an inférior race,, and denies it ‘the ordinary: 


rights of máti.” 


N Incidentally, British Imperialists may be: ` 


asked to,. reflect 


on the sentence we have. 


` 





F 
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. Butit may be said. that Dr., Bhandarkar ' 
_ being an Indian may not be an absolutely 


impartial witness. So let us quote Euro- 
pean authötities. ‘Dr. Hoernle, a recognised 
authority, in the address on Jainism which 
he delivered in 1898, as President: of, the, 


Asiatic _ Society of Bengal, stated that. 


Mahavira,“ the founder of Jainism, was 
born in ä -state which was an oligarchic 
republic.. Said-he:— >»: - 


f ae qf. , uf 2 e ne it teat * 
“Vaisali is the’,modern Besarli, about 27 miles 


north’.of Pätna. “Anciently ‘it’ consisted ‘of three 
distinct’. portions, called Vaisali; Kundagania and 
Vaniyagama, and forming, inthe main, the quarters 


‘inhabited by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya 


‘castes” respectively, * * %*, While it existed, it had. 
a curious pOlitical ‘constiturion’; it was an oligarchic. 
republic ;.its ‘government was vested in a Senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident, Kshatriya 
clans, presided over by an officer, who had the title of 
king and'was assisted by a Viceroy and aCommander- 
in-chief.”—-Dr..Hoernle in thé Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Il, February, 1898, 
P i 40. ‘ ' à . 7 l t 1 f 
We ‘next turn to The Early History of 
india by Mr. Vincent A. Smith’ (Second: 
Edition, 1908). . i E a aay 


““The . settled country between the ‘Himalaya - 


mountains andthe Narbada river was divided into, a 


multitude. of independent states,;some monarchies; wé 


and some ‘tribal republics; owning rio allegiance to 

secluded from the outer 

world, and free to, fight among themselves.” P. 25: 
“Alexander selected’ as the ‘adversaries worthy: of 


- of his steé] the more ‘important confederacy ‘of - indes 


pendent -tribes‘ which was-“headed by the -Kathaioi, 
who'dweit upon the left or eastern side-of the Hydfa- 


a 
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otes, and enjoyed the highest reputation for skill in. 
the art of war.” P. 67, 000. be 
‘ “The enumeration by ‘the courtly panegyrist’ of the 
frontier kingdoms and republics whose rulers ; did 
homage’ ‘and: paid tribute to’'the Emperor, a title 
fairly earned by Samudragupta {326—375 A.D,), 
enables the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realise the 
nature of the political ‘divisions of India in the fourth 
century.” P. 270. e: i l . 
“The Panjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwa for the 
most part were in possession of tribes -or clans living 
under republican institutions. The Yaudheya tribe 
occupied both banks of the Sutlaj, while the Madrakas 


held the central parts of the. Panjab. The reader ` 


may remember that in Alexander’s time these regions 
were, similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then 
called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth, * .* * 
The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras were settled 
in Eastern Rajputana and Malwa, and-in this. direction 
the river Chambal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary.” P. 271. i a — 


We now come to another European: 
oriëntalist and historian whose claim to 
speak with authority no one- will venture 
to dispute. We.mean Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. -We give below 
some extracts from his Buddhist India. l 


“When Buddhism arose there wa» .no paramount. 
sovereign in. India. The kingly. power was not, of 
course, unknown. ‘There had been kings in the valley 
of the: Ganges for centuries, long before Buddhism, 
and the time was fast approaching when the, whole 
of India would be under the sway of monarchical 
governments. In those parts of India which eame- 
very: early under the influence of Buddhism, Wwe find, 
besides a still surviving number of small aristocratic 
republics, four kingdoms of considerable extent and 
power..........And the, tendency towards the gradual 
absorption of these domains, and also of the republics, 
into the neighbouring kingdoms, was already in full 
force. The evidence at 
sufficient to give us an exact idea either of the extent 
of country or of the number of the population, under 
the one or the other form of government; nor has any 
attempt been so far’ made to trace the history of 
political institutions in India before the rise of 
Buddhism. We can do no more, then, than state the 
fact-—most interesting from the comparative point of 
view—~that the earlist Buddhist’ records reveal ‘the 
survival, side by: side with more or less powerful 
monarchies, of republics’ with either complete or 
modified independénce. . a 

“It is significant that ‘this important factor in’ the 
social condition òf India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries BC. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either in Europe or in India. They have relied 
for their information about the Indian peoples too 
éxclusively on the Brahmin books and these, partly 


because of the “natural antipathy‘felt by the priests: 


towards the free republics, partly because of the later 
date*: of most of the extant priestly literature, and 


is Cf.-“Professor .Bhandarkar’s recent views as to 
the wholesale recasting of Brahmin literature in the 
Gupta period.”. Buddhist India, p. 32. aa 


ka 
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especially of the law. books, ignore the real facts. 


‘They convey the impression that the only recognised, 
and in fact universally’. prevalent,, form ‘of govern- 
ment was that .of kings, under the guidance ‘and 
tutelage of priests. But the Buddhist records, amply 
confirmed in these respects by the somewhat- later 
Jain ones, leave no doubt upon the point.” Pp. 1-2. 


We draw the reader’s attention to the 
reason; given by Mr. Rhys: Davids in the 


foregoing paragraph, why the opinion still ` 


prevails that ancient India ‘knew no 
ather form of government than absolute 
monarchy. | i an 


“The administrative and judicial business of the . - 


[Sakya] clan wascarried out in public assembly,at which 
voung and. old were alike present, in their common 
Mote Hall (Sexthagara) at Kapilavastue It wafat 
such a. parliament or palaver, that King Pasenadi’s 


proposition was discussed. When Ambattha goes to` `, 


Kapilavastu on -business, he goes to the Mote Hall 
where the Sakiyas were.then in session. And: it is. to 


the Mote „Hall of the Mallas that Ananda Goes to '- 


in session there to consider that very matter.” 

“A single chief—how, and for what period chosen; 
we do not know—was ‘elected as office-holder, pre- 
siding over ‘the sessions, and, if no sessions were 
sitting, over the State. He bore the title of raja; 
which must have. meant something like the Roman 
Consul, or the Greek Archon. We hear nowhere of 


he. death of, the Buddha, they being then 


‘such a triumvirate as bore corresponding '.office 
among the. Lichchavis, nor of suchiacts of kingly.. 


sovereignty as are ascribed to the real kings mention- 
ed above. But we hear at one time that Bhaddiya;.. 


another passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father 


(who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple cftizen; ». 


Suddhodana the Sakiyan) is called the raja. . 

‘A new Mote. Hall, built. at Kapilavastu, was 
finished whilst the Buddha was staying at the 
Nigrodharama (the pleasance under the Banyan 
Grove) in the. Great Wood (the  Mahavana) near 
by. There was a residence there, provided by: the. 
community, for recluses of all schools. ° Gotama was 
asked. to inaugurate the new hall, and he did so bya, 


` series of ethical discourses, lasting through’ the night, ` 


delivered by himself, Ananda, and Moggallana. 


“Besides this Mote Hall at the principal-town we. ~ 


„a young cousin of the Buddha’s, was the raja, and in ,, 


art 


J 


hear of others at, some of the other’ towns above . - 


referred to. ` And no doubt all the more’ important ` 
places had such a hall,. or’ pavilion; covered with a. - 
roof, but with no ‘walls, in. which to conduct. their , 
business. Arid the local affairs of each village were - 


carried on in open assembly of the householders, held: 
in the groves which, then as now, formed so distinctive 
a feature of each village in the long and, level alluvial” 
plain.’’ P. 19-20. Cae vee Se 


“This jungle [ Mahavana] was infésted from time ` 
to time by robbers, some times runaway slayes. But . 
we hear of no crime, and there was not probably very ` ` 


much, „in ‘the villages’ themselves—each of them a 
tiny self-governed republic.” P. 21. - + 000, 
“A: late tradition tells. us how the criminal law was, 


administered in the :adjoining powerful. confederate. , 
clan, of the Vajjians, by a ‘succession of regularly: | 
appointéd officers;—-‘justices, lawyers, rehearsers of.. 


independent state ” 


with us. 
said that he was never, throughout his 
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the law maxims, the council of representatives of ‘the 
eight clans, the general, the vice-consul, and the consul 
himself.” P. 22. ` 

_ “ There are several other names of tribes of which 
Itis not. yet known whether they were clans or under 
monarchical government. We have only one instance 
of any tribe, once under a monarchy, reverting to the 
P. 23. 

The foregoing paragraph: shows that 
revolutions leading to the declaration of 
independence by a tribe and the establish- 
ment ofa republic were not unknown in 
ancient India. The paragraph printed below 
proves the same thing :— | 


“It is very interesting to notice that while tradition 
makes Videha a kingdom in earlier times, it describes 
it fi the Buddha’s time as a republic.” P. 26. 

“It [Vesali] was the only great city in all the 
territories of: the free clans who formed so important 
a factor in the social and political life of the sixth 
century. It must have been a great and flourishing 

lace.” P. 41. 

“Alexander found a succession of small. kingdoms 
and republics, whose mutual jealousies more than 
counterbalanced the striking bravery of their forces 


‘and enabled him to attack and defeat them one by 


P. 268. i 


The extracts from various authors given 
above show that republics existed in India, 


one.” 


» 


. that they existed at least as early as the 
days of Buddha and Mahavira (sixth century 
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B.C.) and as late as the reign: of Samudra- 
gupta (fourth century A.D.), and that they 
were situated in the extensive tract of 
country. stretching from the Panjab to 
Bihar and from Nepal 
borders.Of the Central Provinces. 
republican form of government in ancient 
India had a duration of at least one 
thousand. years. We know of.no other 
country, ancient or modern, where democracy 
has ‘prevailed for a longer period. In 
ancient Italy the republic of Rome lasted for 
five hundred years. In ancient Greece the re- 
public of Athens lasted for a little more than 
three hundred years. And these countries, 






to the southerng 
So he d 


which in ancient times were dotted over 


with small republics, are certainly not as 
extensive as the parts of .India which in 


olden days could boast of many republics. As “ 


for achievements, the history of these Indian 
republics is too little known to enable us 
to say anything positive on the subject. 
But we suppose'the fact that they gave to 
the world a Buddha and a Mahavira will 
not even in these jingo and materialistic 
days be considered unworthy .of being 
blazened in letters of gold in the pages of 
history. 








CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


THE PROBLEM OF CIVILISATION. 
: Wuar 18 CIVILISATION? 


J finished my last record with Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s royal tour in. Europe. But 
Mr. Roosevelt had not yet finished 
And in justice to him, it must be 


itinerary in Europe, so much like himself 
as he wasin London, aud specially when 
he delivered his soul of the burden of 
responsibility that rests upon the civilised 
man in regard to barbarism that holds sway 
still over large portions of the globe, and 
also in regard to those ancient’ civilisations 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Roosevelt, had 
somehow “gone crooked’. He stood here 
as an inspired apostle and prophet. of 
modern civilisation. He is-even more than 
an apostle, he is the avatar -of modern 


than violence and 


civilisation, calling upon the peoples of 
Europe and America to pursue their mission 
of: fighting barbarism in every part of the 
world.: He had no sympathy with those 
who, on sentimental grounds, would leave 
uncivilised peoples to themselves, working 
out their own civilisation in their own way, 
and in accordance with their own traditions 
and capacities. Like all prophets, Mr. 
Roosevelt has no patience with those weak- 
minded men who would not do the right 
because the doing of it may hurt some 


people’s sénsibilities. “It is necessary for all | 
of us,” said. Mr. Roosevelt, “who have to_, 


„do with uncivilised peoples, and specially 


with fanatical peoples, to remember that 
«weakness, timidity, -and sentimentality 
may cause even more far-reaching harm 
injustice.” And he 
urged that “the civilised. nations who are 





` conquering ` for civilisation savage lands, 
“should work together in a spirit of hearty, 
mutual, good-will.” 

“Til-will between civilised nations is bad enough 


when those actuated by it are engaged i in the same 


of wild man and wild nature and of bringing abreast 
of our civilisation, ‘those lands where there i is an older 
civilisation which has somehow gone crooked.” 

This is the new Rooseveltian evangel. 
But what is civilisation ? and, indeed, what 
is barbarism either? I think that the only 
practical definition of these terms is that 
barbarism is your ism, and civilisation is 
my isation, I am white ; and, consequently, 
whatever belongs to the white races is 
naturally to me an emblem of civilisation. 
You are brown or black or yellow, you are 
not white; and, consequently, whatever. 
appertains to your thought and life, except 
that which you have borrowed from me,. is 
„an emblem of either barbarism, or at best, 
of an old, worn-out, and effete civilisation,— 
what was, perhaps, civilisation at one time, 
but which has, as Mr. Roosevelt puts it, 
somewhow gone crooked in our. day. This 
definition is in perfect accord with ancient 
practice. The word barbarian is of Greek 
origin, and, among the Greeks, a barbarian 
_ was only a foreigner. And the origin of 
‘the term is significant. It is derived, as you 
know, from barbaros, which literally meant. 
only stammering, and was subsequently 
applied to mean whatever was foreign, 
owing to the unfamiliar sound of foreign 
tongues. The term had thus its origin. in 
ignorance or more correctly speaking, in 
ignorance illumined with conceit. And 


the same thing may, to some extent, 
be held to be true even to-day. Our 
characterisation of foreign peoples as 


barbarous is due to the combined action 
of our ignorance of them on the one 
side, and our conceit concerning our own, 
character and culture on the other. The 

Greeks judged the foreigner by his own 
o standards: we of modern European 
givilisation do the same, judge Egypt and 


India and China, by our own European, 


-ancient 
we, like 


standards, and ‘because these 
countries fail to reach our ideal, 
the 
barbarous, or at the most, inheritors of an 
old civilisation that has: gone crooked. 


ro 
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anywhere, but it is peculiarly harmful and contemptible : 


sk, a task of such far-reaching importance to the- 
future of humanity, the task of subduing the savagery’ 


glorious ‘civilisation here. 


as belonging to a 


Greeks of old, vote them as either’ would find it no easy task: 


4 


This is the root -of the. 


by the nakedness'of her people. They see 


‘men going about.’ with nothing on except - 


their loin cloths and women, too, without 


-the kind of dress which is the symbol of 
‘decency in their own community 3. and they 


are shocked by the sight. The natives of 
the country seem ‘to the European tourist 
almost like lower’ animals. And they 
naturally put them down as barbarians. 


I am afraid that the Indian, not brought up. 
in modern English ways, would be equally’ :- 


shocked by many things even in, our own 
He would not 
understand our exquisitely decent ball-dress, 
for. instance į or appreciate the modesty | of 
our ‘bathing-costume.- For obvious reasons, 


they. might not characterise all these. as ‘ 


barbarism ; ‘but the feeling that originally 
gave birth to the term would, all the same, 
be there. 


ancient world, ‘use to regard the foreigner 


‘lower culture. The 
Hebrews made a similar distinction between 


themselves and the Gentiles, a distinction 


that did not go quite in favour of the 
character and culture of the latter. The 
Hindus too, | think, in their own’ day, 


made: similar distinctions, and applied the 
not-very-complimentary term Mlechchha, 
to signify the .non-Hindu. And the 
Mlechchha was always an unclean person, 
a member of a lower race—and an inferior 
civilisation. The Mlechchha, the Gentile, 
the barbarian, these are all terms of the 
same class. They all‘indicate a lower and 
inferior culture. They all have their 
origin, oftentimes, 1 ina want of knowledge 
and appreciation of foreign thought and 
life. And the old'habit persists even to-day; 
though without the öld excuse,—of relegat- 
ing -to a lower position everything that 
goes agàinst our familhar thoughts and 


ideals.: l 
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Tue DEFINITION OF CIVILISATION. - 


People talk glibly of civilisation and 
barbarity, but I am afraid that if they’ were 
asked to clearly define these‘ terms, they 
- Indeed, though’ 
we all talk so much of civilisation, our dié- 
tionaries have not as -yet a decent’ definition 
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misconception. p 
Foreigners from the colder regions of Europe 
and America going to India are shocked. 


Nor did the Greeks alone in the ` 
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of the term. Johnson, our greatest lexico- 


grapher, recognised thè difficulty of fixing 
any clear meaning to the term civilisation; 


-and, as Boswell says, would not admit it 
into his folio dictionary. 


“On March 23rd (1772) I found him,” says Boswell, 


| “busy preparing a fourth edition. of his folio dictionary. 


seats He would not admit civilisation, but only 
‘civility. With great deference to him, L thought 
civilisation from to civilise, in the sense opposed to 
-barbarity, better than civility.” 


' And thisis the sense in which all our 


' subsequent dictionaries generally interpret 


the term. But as barbarity originally 
‘meant only that which is foreign, and the 
igea isstill hidden in the word, so civilisa- 
tion really means, to most people, only that 
which belongs to the general culture of their 


‘own race and country or is consonant with 


their own habits and ideas. 


In this sense,-which, indeed, seems to 
me, to bethe only real sense in which the 


term is generally used, everybody is entitled . 


to call everybody else uncivilised.” People 
did so in the past, and they are welcome to 


do so’éven‘now. But when this so-called: 


civilisation is claimed by any person or 
class or country as a justification for inter- 
fering with the legitimate rights of self- 
development and self-fulfilment of other 


persons, Classes or countries, under the plea | 


of advancing universal humanitarian in- 
terests, as Mr. Roosevelt distinctly attempts, 
the thing becomes a bit serious, and 
demands a little careful scrutiny. 

_ What then is this civilisation, in the 
name of which Mr. Roosevelt wants to. ride 


| rough-shod over the liberties and sensibilities 


of non-white races? Of ‘course, in justice 
to Mr. Roosevelt, it should be said that ‘he 


' does not prescribe such drastic remedies 
‘for Japan, and- hardly for China either: 


The reason of ‘these exceptions is also evi- 
dent. Japan is.too strong to be treated in 
this fashion ; nor would China stand with 
‘patience the benign process or accept the 
gift with gratitude. Mr. Roosevelt. would 
not dare to call Japan barbarous. Japan is 
civilised, without question. The Western 
nations who would not admit that Japan 
was civilised -fifteen or twenty years back, 
have been thoroughly convinced of her 
civilisation now, through the successful way 
in which she licked one of the great powers of 
Europe both on land and sea, in the last war, 


the term, Aptitude in military organisatio 


‘ whole-sale slaughter would, thus, be the 


«of modern warfare as cleverly as they 
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This’ sudden elevation of Japan to the level 
of modern civilisation, by means of a success- 
ful fight with a mighty European Power, - 
would lend a very. queer interpretation to 


and mastery of the modern weapons o 


surest test of civilisation. Practically it is” 
so. This is the direct implication of the 
Rooseveltian gospel. If the Hottentot or the 
Fijian could handle the dreadful engines 


wielded their old weapons, Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have dared to urge his fellow 
Europeans to civilise them even by violent 
methods, if these became necessary, in the 
interest of humanity. 


Nor can we honestly deny that there is 
an underlying intellectual, if not exactly/ 
a moral, principle involved in this view. 
A certain amount of intellectual, and a 
good deal of material, advancement is 
absolutely necessary for using these modern 
implements of war. They are, in the first 
place, the inventions of mighty intellects. 
In the next place, the efficient organisation 
of modern armies would be impossible 
without even a certain degree of moral 
advancement of the race. Modern warfare 
is not a mere display of sheer physical 
force. In fact, in point of physique, the. 
primitive races, or at least some of them, 
could hardly be regarded as in.any way 
inferior to the European. The main question 
in modern warfare is not one of muscle 
but rather of brains. > The test that Japan 
has stood, is not a mere physical test, but x 
isan essentially intellectual and to some ` 
extent even a moral test. Modern civilisa- 
tion, therefore, even though Mr. Roosevelt 
is its apostle, accepts a somewhat higher 
standard ‘than that of mere brute force, 
But is that the highest? That is the 
question. Professor Leckey in his Hzstery 
of European Morals gives really the truest 
estimate, it seems to me, of that civilisation _ 
for which Mr. Roosevelt has so boldly # 
stood up among us. Leckey says :— t 

“The entire structure of civilisation is founded upon” > 
the belief that it is a good. thing to cultivate intellec- 
tual and material capacities even at the cost of certain 
moral evils which we are often able accurately to 
foresee.” 

This preference of material to moral and 
spiritual ends constitutes, as Leckey points 


pE 


out, a predominant feature of what Mr. 


Roosevelt calls civilisation. ‘But are we to 
accept it as the only or even so far’ as the 
highest civilisation ‘thate humanity has 
ittained or is capable of attaining? When 
e compare one civilisation with another, 
òr compare civilisation on the one side, ind 
what is called barbarism on the other, we 
assume, whether consciously or unconsci- 
ously, the existence of a common ideal or 
end between both these factors of com- 
parison. Without this common -ideal, no 
legitimate comparison would be possible. 
And the question is this, what is this 
common ideal? Europe has no more right 
to judge Asia or Africa by its own standard 
than Asia or Africa has the right of judging 
Europe by their own standards. Such 
comparisons might indicate the differences 
between Europe and Asia or Africa, but 
mere differences are no evidence of either 
superiority or inferiority. If Europe claims 
a superior ‘civilisation to that of Asia or 
Africa, she will have to submit these claims 
to a tribunal that stands higher than both 
the parties. Is there such a tribunal? Is 
there such a standard? European culture 
is as much a local thing, as much a 
particular, as Asiatic or African culture. 
And particulars can never be compared 
except in and through the Universal. The 
Universal in human civilisation must, there- 
fore, necessarily bg the only true standard 
by which different types of civilisation can 
be judged, and in the light of which they 


may be compared one to the other and that 


which 1s higher reasonably ‘differentiated 
from that which is lower. Mr. Roosevelt 
has not, as yet, discovered, or if he has 
discovered, he has not as yet published to 
the world, this universal ideal of human 
culture and civilisation, in the 
which alone he could reasonably adjudge 


one civilisation as higher and straight, and 


another as lower.and “crooked”. 
Tue Test OF CIVILISATION. 


What, indeed, is the,.test of civilisation? 
What is the idealena which human culture 
has always been trying to 
ideal, however, is not something that is 
to be found somewhere outside the real. 
The real, everywhere and always, suggests 
the ideal, and nowhere exhausts it. 
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light of 


reach ? The. 


This 
is the common: characteristic of all ideals, 
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` whether in nature or in art, whether, in the 
` world of matter or in the ‘kingdom of man. 


The ideal of the rose does not stand apart 
from the rose, nor is it exhausted by any 
particular specimen of the rose. It is that . 
towards which all roses tend, which every 
rose tries to realise, and which all the roses 
do partially realise, some more and some 
less, but which is never absolutely exhausted 
by any particular rose, whatever may be 
the stage of perfection that it has been 
able to reach. A study of the genus rose 
as a whole, in all its varieties and through 
all its stages of past evolution, can alone 
reveal to us the real:nature of the ideal-end ` 
of the evolution of the rose-plant. Similarly 
it is not the study of a particular civilisation - 
or even that of a few familiar types of it, 

that can enable us to discover the ideal-end 
by which alone can we adjudge the higher. 
and the lower between different 
civilisations. European civilisation, at its 
best and highest, is essentially a mere 
particular among particulars. Itis a local 
something. It has. been influenced more-or 
less by local causes and conditions, physical 
and physiographical as well as social and 
historical, These local conditions and 
causes have lent a particular colour, and 
trend to this civilisation. The) Universal’ 

is implied, no doubt, in this particular | 
civilisation as in other particular civilisa- 
tions, but it is not identical with any of 
them. And this universal ideal-end of all 
civilisations must’be discovered, before we 
can get a right standard by which to judge 
which particular civilisation is higher and 
which neany lower. 


i is ah 
Tue HistoricaL METHOD. 


‘And the only method of inquiring into 
this ideal-end of human culture and human 
civilisation is what is known as the historic 
method. We must study the course of 
evolution of human society and the institutes 
of human civilisation, and from the materials 
collected through such studies, we must 
work out our. generalisations concerning 
universal human culture and human civilisa- 
tion. Such a study of the history of 
human civilisations, will inevitably reveal 
certain elements that are common to 
all civilisation, and what the real 
meaning and significance of these common _ 


human. 
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‘religion; that, is history to 
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What the Scriptures are to 
civilisation. 
Scriptures are the records of the actual 


elements are: 


religious experiences - òf: mankind: history 
is, the record of the experiences ọf men in, 
. the matter of: civilisation and 


culture. 


-. Indeed history is a much more large and 


comprehensive human record: than Scrip- 
tures. The Scriptures record only a part 
of men’s experience, history is the record 


`l nọt ofia;part but really of the whole of 
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. mMer ’S experiences. 


History is a record as 
of, his secular. life, a record equally of his 


spiritual . experiences as of his social and 


economic struggles. And history, therefore, 
finds us- the key to’every department of 
human activity and human advancement. 


The history of human civilisation will 


reveal, therefore, the true character of the 


ideal-end which it seeks to reach, which is 


at once both the inspiration and the goal 


of all its endeavours. 
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MASTERY OVER NATURE 
_And the history of human ‘civilisations 


' discovers. the essential elements of these. 


Here we see how man advanced step-by step 
from the condition’ of almost pure animals 
to. that of human beings. : The story of 


. this. „advance is, really, the story, of the 


gradual expansion.of man’s dominion. over 


outer nature. The „primitive man is an 


_ absolute or almost absolute slave of. the 


Po 
"i; t 


forces of Nature about him. His instincts | 


may énable him, as their instincts enable 
even the lower animals, to evade the natural 
forces but he has practically little or no 
control over these. Civilisation begins 
with the assertion of. man’s mastery over 
outer natural forces. Mastery over physical 
nature is, thus, a universal test of civilisa- 
tion. This is universally recognised. Indeed, 
the superior claims of our Western civili- 
sation over the older civilisations of India, 


Egypt, or China, is essentially baséd upon ` 


our greater lordship over natural forces, 
It is the greatest achievement of nineteenth 
century science. 
destruction, by means of which.-the European 
or American holds sovereignty over the 
older races of Asia or Africa, are the fruits 
of this science. Here Europe and America 
are unquestionably ahead of Asia and 
Africa. And so far, therefore, as mastery 


standard of its perfection. . 


Even ‘all our engines of’ - 
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over outer nature is considered, and so far 
as this mastery is an undeniable test -of 
civilisation, it can, hardly be denied that 
the West is decidedly more civilised than. 
the East. 

But the question here is, is this mastery! 
over external nature the only or the highest. 
test of civilisation ? That civilisation does 
not even take its birth unless man establishes 
some degree of mastery, over his nature 
environments, need not be questioned. You 
had this mastery in ancient India, as well 
as in ancient Egypt. They had it in China 
and other old countries. But to say that 
every civilisation must . establish some 
mastery over external nature is only to lay 
down the minimum condition of civilisation. 
But the minimum condition of the existence 
of a thing ts not absolutely the highest 
Physical health 
and strength are essential conditions 
of an ideal manhood or.womanhood: but, 
therefore, it does not follow that the 
stronger’ or healthier is a man or woman, 
he or she is nearer to that ideal. Similarly, 
because a certain amount of mastery over 
nature-forces is an essential condition’ of 
civilisation, it does not follow that. the 
greater this mastery the higher is any 
particular civilisation which: may possess 
it.., There are other things that go to the 
making of the ideal of manhood or woman- 
hood than mere physical health. or strength ; 
so there are other things, besides this 
mastery over nature-forces; -which is. the 
predominant achievement of modern science, 
—that go to the making and perfection of 
civilisation; and both the ideal man or 
woman as well as the ideal civilisation 
must be judged by these other things also, 
as much as by this elemental condition of 
mere physical health and strength or 
mastery over nature-forces, however wide. 
or. complete that mastery may be. And 
the real trouble with those, who like Mr. 
Roosevelt, claim the ‘highest civilisation 


for Europe and America is that they have 


little or no appreciation of these other 
things. It is, therefore, that generalising: 
from the actualities about him, Professor 
Leckey had to say that the whole structure 
of. civilisation, by which he meant European 
civilisation,.is based upon the belief that 
it is a good thing to cultivate intellectual 
and material capacities even at the. cost 
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of certain moral evils which we are able. 


accurately to foresee. These intellectual 
and material capacities really mean those 
that secure for us a mastery over our nature 
environments. 
ropes test of civilisation. 
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Tue MEANING oF NATURE. 


This test may even:be accepted, T think, 
in a general way by everybody. The 
Indian would accept it as a true test, I 
should think, as much asa European. But 
there will be perhaps very wide difterence of 
opinion between them, as to the meaning of 
the term—-Nature. The European means by 
Nature his physical environments, the subject 
of the physical group of his sciences. The 
Hindu understands by the term a good deal 
more. To the Hindu there are really two; 
and only two, orders in creation: the Aham 
and the Idam—the Me and the Not-Me, the 
Self and the Not-Self. Mastery over Nature, 
which he would gladly accept as a test of 
civilisation, includes, to his mind, if I have 
understood him aright, not merely physical 
nature, but everything and all things that 
come under the category of the Not-Me or 
the Not-Self, the category of the Idam—ot 
“this? or “that,” in Sanskrit, as opposed 
to the Aham or I. In this sense, even his 
own body, his senses and appetites, are 
to him. not’ his Self, 
Me, but his Not-Self,, his Idam or this or 
that. Mastery over Nature would thus 
mean not merely a control over natural 
forces but over those senses and appetites, 
through which alone can these natural 
forces hold and exercise any sway over him. 
Heat and cold, pleasure and pain, these 
so-called pairs or opposites, constitute the 
secret of Nature’s hold over man. Because 
men are subject to these sensations that 
they are controlled by the elemental forces 
about them. And they can gain mastery 
over these elemental forces in a two-fold 
way: they can protect themselves against 
these by restraining and regulating them 
‘through their own elemental laws ;-—that 
is. the way of modern science and Western 
civilisation; or they can do so by so 
training their senses and sensibilities that 
these elemental forces shall absolutely fail 
to work on them,—that is the way of 
psychology or psychophysics, the method 


and mediaeval 


This mastery is, thus, the” 


not his Aham or I or. 
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so largely in vogue. among the ancient 
Hindus. Mastery over 
Nature was, thus, the common test of 
civilisation among the Hindus, even as 
it is among modern Europeans: only the 
method by which this mastery has been 
sought by the two peoples has been 
different; one has sought it through 
subjective, the other through objective 
means. And consequently, a true compari- 
son between the two civilisation would - 
really be a comparison between these two 
methods,—the subjective and the objective. 
Which is higher and which lower? which 
is more effective and which less ? : 
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EUROPEAN AND Minou CIVILISATION. 


‘Indeed, it seems to me, the fundamental 
difference between Western European and 
Eastern Hindu civilisation lies in this, 
namely that while the emphasis of the one. 
is on the objective, that of the other is on 
the subjective. While, as Leckey points 
out, the whole structure of Western Euro- 
pean civilisation is based upon the belief 
that it is a good thing ‘to cultivate intellec- 
tual and material capacities even at the 
cost of certain moral evils which we are 
often able accurately to’ foresee; the entire 
structure of Eastern Hindu civilisatson is 
based upon the contrary belief that it isa 
good thing to cultivate moral and spiritual 
capacities even at the cost of certain intel- 
lectual and material defficiencies which we 
are able oftentimes to accurately forecast. 
So far as I can see, this seems to be the 
fairest presentation of the difference between 
the two civilisations. And the question is, 
which, then, is the better and the higher? 

Absolutely speaking, both are evidently 
partial and’ defective. The very statement 
of their respective cases, shows, indeed, 
their intrinsic limitations. The one seeks 
intellectual and material good at the 
expence of the moral. The other seeks 
moral and spiritual good at the expence - 
of the intellectual and the material. 
In the ideal civilisation there would 
be no such partial gain, one department 
of life would not have to be .advanced 
at the cost of another. The subjective 
and the objective would each find its 
own proper place, function, and fulfil- 
ment, in a perfected and harmonious whole. 
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“, activities 


> Western and 
are 


‘spiritual 


There would be no. soniiet or ‘antithesis 


| between. the subjective and the objective, . 
a seats the moral 


and the material, or 
between'the intellectual and the spiritual 

and achievements of lfe. 
light of this ideal, both the 
the Eastern ` civilisations 
. partial and defective. But even 
as they are, which is higher comparitively 
speaking, and which lower? Which is 
going straight, and which has gone 
crooked? All this can only be determined 
| by the value at which we assess intellectual 
and material capacities as against moral 
and spiritual good. By those who 
‘set a higher value upon intellectual and 
material capacities than upon moral and 
achievements, European civilis- 


In the 


.-ation of which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is 


te. the Social Whole. 
fulfil himself in and through the fulfilment 


. definition of civilisation, therefore, 


` the apostle,. would be naturally voted as 
` superior: while to those who set a higher 


-value upon moral and spiritual good, the 
Eastern civilisation. would, perhaps, appeal 
as better. | 
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Tue IDEAL oF CIVILISATION. 


. But neither’ of these represents really the 
highest ideal of civilisation. The ideal- 


end of civilisation is the perfection of man, 
_ not nferely in his physical and material, 


but equally also, in His moral and spiritual 
< aspects. It is more, it is the perfection of 
.Man as a social unit, asa limb and organ 
As such, he must 


The true 


seems 


‘of the ideal-end of that Whole. 


. to be that given by Matthew Arnold,—it is 
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Review, the writer tried to bring out those 


“the humanisation of man in Society”. It 


“of the West. 
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means the realisation of man’s highest end 
and perfection in and through the social 
life. And while from some points of view, 
the old Eastern Hindu civilisation might 
seem to be higher than the predominantly 
materialistic civilisation of modern Europe, 
its anti-social tendencies have. been its 
most fatal defects. Even modern European 
civilisation, in so far as it is yet predomi- 
nantly individualistic, sufférs from the same 
defect, though in a somewhat different way. 
What is needed by both is a recognition of 
the organic nature of social life. Added to 
this, Hindu civilisation: needs also the 
recognition of the material possessions and 


sense activities as necessary vehicles of the. 


spiritual life, and European civilisation 
needs a similar recognition of the supremacy 
of the: Spiritual life over all material 
possessions and ‘sense enjoyments. ` The 
spirit is the idea, matter and sense are its 
expression. The relation -betweenf the two 
is necessary and organic. For lack of 
adequate 
suffers. For lack of Idea, expression festers 
as a matter of equal necessity. The Ideal 
lies in the harmony between the two. 
This harmony, this . synthesis, between 


spirit and matter, between Nature and man, 


between the individual: and Society is the 
supreme need .of our age. When we are 
able to werk out this synthesis, the West 


shall have a more correct and appreciative . 


estimate of the East, and the East will have 
an equally correct and appreciative estimate 
And then, this conflict of 
civilisations will be cancelled and Mr. 
Roosevelt and his like, will find their 
occupation gone. 


‘London, July 8th. rgzo. Eva Willis. 
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“THE CROWN OF HINDUISM” 


R. Farquhar continues, in the July 
- Contemporary, his study of Hinduism. 

In his previous article, as we pointed 
in the last number of the MODERN 


points which Hinduism furnished as a basis 
for the propaganda of the New Testament. 
With all its grandeur, Hinduism, to Mr. 
Farquhar, offered its worship to what’ St. 
Paul called an Unknown :God. It wasa 


presentation of what might be called, and 


expression, the Idea necessarily 


aarnmmnan 


not without an element of truth either, the 
essentially agnostic aspect of the Hindu sys- 
tem. There isan organic connection between 
a class of agnosticism and supernaturalism. 





agnosticism, this denial to human reason 


through its own unaided efforts, which 
supplies to Christian theism the necessary: 
basis both of its dogma of supernatural 
revelation in the Bible, and of its doctrine 
of supernatural incarnation in Jesus, the 
Christ. Take away this element of agnos- 
ticism from Christianity, concede to the 
human reason the right and capacity of 
-knowing God through the intellect, 
directly and by its own light; and the 
logical necessity of both supernatural revel- 
ation and special incarnation is at once 
destroyed. As there is this essential element 
of agnosticism at the back. of popular 
Christianity, which supports Christian 
supernaturalism, so there is, it may be 
freely admitted, an essential element of 
agnosticism equally at the back of popular 


support to Hindu supernaturalism. But 
there is a fundamental difference even be- 
tween popular, supernatural Christianity 
and popular and supernatural Hinduism. 
Popplar .-Christianity never gets beyond 
this‘ supernaturalism, it never claims the 
right, 6r posits the possibility, of the spirit 
of man to stand face to face with its God. 
Even the lowest form of Hinduism works 
tof a direct and immediate cognition of and 
© communion. with the Supreme. Brahma- 
Jnana is the ultimate goal of every school 
and sect of Hinduism. Even popular Hindu 
idolatry, which, however, it is hardly proper 

_ to characterise as idolatry, it is rather 
Idealatry,—recognises this direct knowledge 

of the Divine as its ultimate goal. But 
Mr. Farquhar has no conception of the 
community, neither of the difference, bet- 
ween Hindu and Christian supernaturalism. 

, itis not at all surprising, therefore, that as 
yx I pointed out in my previous notice of his 
earlier article in the Contemporary, that 
the greatness of Hinduism in Mr. Farquhar’s 
estimate should lie in that aspect of the 
Hindu system, which approaches nearest to 
Christian agnosticism, and that the’ crown 
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' There is this element of agonosticism at. 
| the back of Christianity. It is this essential | 


and the human spirit the right to know God | 
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Hinduism, which lends some sort of a logical - 
-ism is Christ. 


* 


of Hinduism, similarly in his opinion; should 


an. 


mg, 


Hindu thought, and the stern grandeur of, 
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be Christ. His first article was a plea, ‘put — 
forward, through an exceedingly superficial; . 
presentation of Hinduism; in, favour of. .. 
Christian agnosticism. His present article is 

a similar plea, deduced from what he con-- 
siders to be the limitations of Hinduism 
and its incapacity to meet the require- . 
ments of modern thought and the modern . 
spirit, in favour of Trinitarian Christianity. ` 
And I must confess that both the present- _ 
ations are equally disappointing. Mr. Far- 
quhar ‘does not give us really that which —' 
is the highest and best in Hinduism, which; 
after all, is not a matter of great surprise,— ` 
but he does not even give, in these articles, ` 
that which is assuredly the best and highest” — 
in Christian thought. He presents on the. 
one side the abstract speculations of. | 


its antithetical, monastic disciplines as the 
highest of Hinduism, as, on the other, he 
presents the supernaturalism and dogma-: -; 
tism of what to many people would seem’, ` 
to be only the lower forms of Christianity, | | 
as the highest tn his own religion. And in’ | 
this he does but scant justice to both the’ 
systems. Mr. Farquhar’s Crown of Hindu- 
These are his concluding 


Bete re ae eee toon we oe 


words :-— 


“Then the Church, in seeking to work out its national’ ~ 
duty, (in India) will consider its true relation to' ` 
Hinduism. Christ’s authority will be maintained ; 
supreme in all things. Everything must pass the... - 
scrutiny of His Spirit; ‘for he is like a refiner’s fire.” |. 
Thus the New Testament will remain the focus of all . |’ 
Revelation, the central sun in the light of which every- ;' 
thing else must be read and estimated. But the ` 

réater books of Hinduism will form. a sort of second ~ 

Id Testament, set like stars around the sun; and the 
teaching of the Old Saints will be abundantly used by . 
the Christian sons of India. Every Hindu belief, rite, - 
and institution, will be seen to have been a germ, an 
adumbration, the full-blown flower and reality of which ° 
came with Christ. How can the whole of Hinduism ;' 
be transfigured to spirituality save in .Christ? Is he 
not the Crown of Hinduism ?” 7 
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KINSHIP BETWEEN HINDUISM AND i, 
t 


CHRISTIANITY. CE 


As I have already suggested, the first kin-. 
ship between Christianity and Hinduism, 
in the estimate of Mr. Farquhar, is found. ` 
in the early philosophy of India which’ 
realised “a conception of God of the highest- 
truth and value,” but which, though fur- 
nishing an excellent basis for Christian 
theism, was incomplete in itself; and there- 
fore, “the true but incompleté concept of the. 
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< this God of Christianity. 
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Upanishads,” says Mr. Farquhar, “and the 
long search of the Theists” both find their 
completion in the God of Christianity. But 
he does not care to explain what really’ is 
‘Is it the God of 


=` the Old Testament, with all its anthropo- 


een aa 
4 


‘through the process 


. larger particular 
. person than other particulars: and persons. 


. God ol their salvation. . 
‘Schultz, “the unity of the God of Israel did 


morphic concepts, or is it the God of -the 
New Testament, the God who could-not re- 
concile love with justice without going 


sacrifice? The God of the Old Testament 
may be, as Mr. Farquhar, contends, a per- 


sonal God : but is he not also an essentially 
Man-God ? 


He is a person among persons, 
a particular among particulars, only a 
and a more powerful 


In fact, it is impossible to hold that the 
religion of the Old Testament was, in any 
sense, truly mono-theistic. It was, 
Schultz points out, at the most, only “mono- 
latry.” The worship of the Jehovah by the 
Hebrews did not exclude other nations from 
the right, to have'their special Gods, even 
as Israel had his,—less powerful perhaps, 
but still real Gods all the same. And’ this 


“` fact has been insisted on, with the utmost. 


emphasis, also by Kuenen. The Hebrews 
never, really denied the existence of other 
Gods, but only claimed for themselves the 
right to worship. their-own God, the God of 
Israel, the God who had shown ‘Himself the 
Even, to quote 


not in any way exclude the existence of 


other national Gods, and their power to 
hurt or help. The whole stress is laid, not. 


on there being no gods except Jehovah, but 
on Israel having no right to have any other 


- God. Doubt as to this fact is not possible.” 
There is absolutely nothing common be- 


tween this essentially objective and anthro- 


and the essentially subjective and philoso- 
phic conception of the Deity in Hinduism 
even in its most abstruse and metaphysical 
form.. To deny to Hinduism the conception 


of Divine Personality, and to claim it ex- 
clusively for the old Hebrew thought, is to. 


betray a fundamental confusion of ideas re- 
garding personality itself. . What, indeed, 


is the highest concéption of personality, 
even in Mr. Farquhar’s own religion? Is. 


of a vicarious self- 


The Old Testament idea ‘of . 
-the, Divine Personality is essentially parti- 
~ cularistic. 


as © 


‘nish him with a substratum for the 


‘the only aspect of Hindu thought | 
pomorphic idea of Godhead of Hebrewism: 
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not there a wide and fundamental difference 
between the objective’ and particularistic 
conception of the Divine Personality such as 
we find in Hebrew thought, and that which 


The Christian idea of personality is found, 


I think, in the dogma of-the trinity. Itis not. 3N 


an essentially dualistic conception, which 
would make the Divine Personality very 
little different, indeed, from what it was 
conceived to be by particularistic Hebrew 
thought. 
God does not lie in His absolute aloofness 
from man and the world, but essentially in 
His self-differentiation within Hisown being, 
such as is conceived by the Christian dogma 
of the Holy Trinity. Here the 
stands enternally differentiated from, yet 
eternally united to, the Son. He realises 
his personality through this enternal dialec- 
tic process of self-differentiation and realises 
his Unity, also; simultaneously, through the 
necessary integration which follows’ every 
act of self-differentiaion in this process, It 


is here that we find the fundamental truth of 
the. Christian dogma -concerning the Unity. 


of the three persons of the Trinity, in essence 
or oupia,. and ther mutual difference in 
apearance or hypostasis. Had Mr. Farquhar 
any. intimate acquaintance with the deepest 
Hindu thought, if he had not sought in 
Hinduism only such elements as wouldgétur- 
‘upbuild- 
ing of Christianity, as he understands it, 

as a fitting completion of Hindu thougħt and 
tradition, he might have discovered that‘the 
highést .conception of Divine personality äs.. 
is found in the deepest Christian thought, 1s 
not absent. from Hindu thought either.. 
But it is found not, 


The essence of the pesonality of 


Father 


perhaps, in Shankara. 


. we find ‘in the highest Christian conception ? ‘yy 





` ~ 


Vedantism, and least of all in the travesty . 


of Shankara’s philosophy as presented by 


certain popular expositions of it, which is 
with- 
which Mr. ‘Farquhar seems to be acquainted 
or of which in any case he takes any 
appreciative notice,—but in Vaishnavism, 


which recognises, like Christianity, an eter-.. 


nal process- of self-differentiation in the. 
Absolute.: And it is ‘in this conception 
of the self-differentiation of the Divine- 
that we discover the fundamental basis of 
the philosophy of the Divine Personality 


both. in the. highest, Hindu as well asin ~ 
the. highest. ‘Christian thought. 


` 


But “the - . 
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recognition of this fact would destroy the 
laborious structure that Mr. Farquhar has 
attempted to build up, in which Hinduism 
appears. as an unfinished temple, of which 
the dome and the crown must be imported 
Į from Christianity, such as Mr. Farquhar 
understands it. | = 


ate 


IDOLATRY AND CHRISTOLATRY. 


ceptibilities even as the characterisation of 
Hinduism as idolatry, naturally ‘wounds 
refined Hindu susceptibilities. I would 
neither call Hinduism as a system of idola- 
try nor.characterise the religion of the 
Christians, as Christolatry. But when Mr. 
Farquhar himself claims that “In Christian- 
ity the life of Christ as reflected in the gospels 
actually takes the place held by image wor- 
ship elsewhere”, we are forced to use this 


only one of a multitude of religions in which 
idols have held a great place. Clearly they 
appeal to a religious instinct universal. 
among the races of man, and exceedingly 
powerful. And he contends that by the 
contemplation of the words and deeds:of 
Christ, this aspect of our religious nature 
can be satisfied without recourse to the 
“degrading habit of: idolatry.” It is not 
necessary to enter into a defence of the 
' truth of idolatry, to protest against its 
characterisation as a. “degrading habit”. We 
wish Mr. Farquhar had explained wherein 
the degradation comes in, in the habit of 
idolatry. Or indeed-how the mere reading 
and pondering the Master’s words and 
deeds, can meet the need that is admittedly 
‘sought to be met by so-called idolatry. The 
essence of idolatry,—and idolatry here 
» Must be distinguished from the worship of 

material objects which goes by the common 

name of Fetishism in the literature. of 

Primitive Culture,—-lies in its appeal to the 

outer senses of the worshipper. The con- 

templation of the words and deéds of the 

Master is not unknown to Hinduism, 
, though the Master here may not be Christ 
e but some other Personality.” The Vedantin 

who worships regularly from day to day the 

Sivalingam or the common phallic syinbol 
|: of Hinduism, never neglects to read and 
’ ponder over the meaning of the texts.of the. 
L. Upanishads. The Vaishnava who makes: 


+ 
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- cultivation of piety among the 


. This sub-title may wound Christian sus-. 


subtitle. Hinduism, says Mr. Farquhar, is 


‘meet this need. And the 
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offerings to the image of Krishna does ‘not 
consider his' religious duties completely, dis- 
charged by this formal worship alone, «but 
always devotes a portion’of his day in the 
reading of the special scriptures of Vaishna- _ 
vism. Contemplation of the teachings of the: | 
Masters and of their Lila or doing heré om | 
earth, constitutes a universal feature of the. 

Hindus, 
Idolatry does not supplant this discipline, 
but only supplements it. The essence of . 
idolatry consists really in dedicating the - 
external senses, in an external way, through 
all their material helps and instruments, to 
the service, materially, of a material symbol .. 
of the divine. And if this be,.as it undoubt- | 

edly. is, the essence of idolatry, as we find | 


itin Hinduism, it-isnot merely the reading -. 


and pondering’of the words and deeds. .of 
Christ or the contemplation of the gracious 
features of his peerless character as they 
stand out in clear relief in the historic 


narratives of the gospel, which Mr. Farquhar 


wants to substitute for image worship, that 
will meet this-distinctly sensuous need. It 
is not the teaching or character, but only 
the image, the idol, of Christ which can 
logic of Mr: 
Farquhar’s contention is not Protestant 
Christianity, however rationalistic it may 


be. but only Roman Catholicism, with its 


religious symbolism, its worship not only of 
the image of christ but’ also. of the Virgin 
Mary, its worship, in a subordinate way, of 
the angels, and the saints, the solemnity: of 
its mass, and the mystery .of its “communion 


service with its’ idea of trans-substantiation; ~° 


—it is these that can alone possibly supplant 
Hindu idolatry—with Catholic Christolatry 
and Mariolatry. 


Space forbids our entering into a more. | 


detailed consideration of Mr. Farquhar’s 
present article. There are here and -there 
illuminating points ‘in ‘his presentation of 
the religious situation in India. ‘The modern 
spirit demands a new synthesis, Mr. 
Farquhar contends, in ,Hinduism. The 
truth of this contention will.not be denied. 
by any intelligent Hindu. But the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Farquhar that this reconsidera- - 
tion and restatement is needed only in 
Hinduism and other non-Christian systems 
and not in Christianity.. itself, will be 


‘seriously questioned.. Indeed, we think that 


Mr. Farquhar would not. have. the courage, 
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“| an. view of the well-known attempts that 


are being made in Christendom itself, in 
England and elsewhere, for a re-statement 
and re-adjustment of Christian tradition and 
dogma to meet the requirements of modern 
reason and modern life,~—to claim that 
Christianity has not been äs completely 
affected by “the pressure of Western ideas 
and world competition” as the non-Chris- 
And iu he dared, “Lux 


| “ Mundi” would bea sufficient reply. The 


-pressure of ideas upon Hinduism may be 
characterised as a Western force but the 


‘same pressure is breaking down old beliefs 


even in Christendom, only there we would 
call’ it the pressure of Modern instead of 
0 Nor has he any clear con- 
_ ception of either racial or universal religion. 


NATIONAL ‘RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL `.. 
RELIGION. i 


` Mr. Farquhar indeed does not stand 


. alone in his somewhat crude idea of the 


< 


And it is this crudity that is 


. responsible, with him and many others, 


for the antithesis which they conjure up 


religions. 
confusion arises from a mistaken mixing up 


‘of what is really a’mere credal religion 


with universal religion. Credal religions 
arë undoubtedly in some respects broader 


_than what Mr. Farquhar calls racial reli- 


_. gions, but what we would prefer to call 
= ‘ethnic 


religions. Credal religions have 
grown out of ethnic religions everywhere. 
Buddhism was perhaps, tħe earliest of 
credal religions, at least we know of none 
and Buddhism represented ‘ the 
credal stage of Hinduism, which has been 
an essentially ethnic system. Christianity 
is similarly a credal religion, having its 
origin and antecedent stage in Hebrew 
ethnicism. Islam is similarly another cre- 


>` dal religion that grew out of the old ethnic 


religions of Arabia. And so far as these 
credal religions admit into their fold people 
of all races and countries, they transcend 
certain territorial or tribal limitations; but 
they are not really universal religions. They 
are as much particulars among other parti- 
culars as any of the older ethnic systems, 
only they have substituted the acceptance 
of a definite creed for the accident of birth 
as a condition of religious communion, 


The. - 


- religious ‘spirit of the people.” 
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The true conception of the Universal is that 
it is always present in every particular, in 


‘some expressed more fully than in others, 


but exhausted by none. The Universal is 
implied as much in Hinduism as in 
Christianity. Nay even more, the Univer- 


_sal has passed through, in the evolution of 


Hinduism, almost every stage that it has 
passed through in the evolution of Christian- 
ity. It is, therefore, that we are able to 
set up any comparison at all between 
Hinduism and Christianity. Hinduism and 
Hebrewism which is the origin of Christian- 
ity have both an early perceptive stage. 
In both it was followed by a reflective 
stage, and at present Christianity and 
Hinduism both stand in what may be 
called the highest stage of religious evolu- 
tion, namely the imaginative stage, where 


- religious idealism plays so large a part in the 


development of theology and the cultivation 
of the religious imagination in the pursuit 
of piety. Because Hinduism and Chris- 


tianity stand really on the same plane of 


religious evolution that any rational and 
profitable comparison between the two is 
possible. And, for the same reason, there 
is no need of the one supplanting the other, 
though each may contribute to the deepen- 
ing and broadening of the other by quicken- 


ing those particular elements of the religious: 


life which it.may have developed more 


than thé other system. The modern spirit - 


is operative on both. Both Christianity 
and Hinduism are working out a new 
synthesis for meeting the ‘requirements of 
the new situation. From some points of 
view, certain types of Christianity may 
seem tó'be as decadent as certain aspects 
of Hinduism. Mr. Farquhar ignores this 
fact, and while he thinks. that his Chris- 
tianity has been unaffected by the pressure 
of modern ideas and world-competition, 
he fancies that Hindu’ thought has broken 
down under it. We admit with Mr. 
Farquhar that “{1) in these modern days 
no religion will suit India that is not human, 
universal; spiritual and ` progressive; ` and 
(2 since India has expressed itself in 
Hinduism, no feligion will suit India that 
does not provide a full re-expression of - the 
We also 
accept his statement that “Hinduism is the 
revelation of the religious genius of India, 
and no religion can take its place unless 
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it prove equal to the task of striking all 
the cords which have resounded in the 
depths of the Hindu heart throughout the 
centuries.” But having admitted all this, 
we refuse to accept his conclusion that the 
religion that meets these conditions is 


, Christianity. Hinduism has had a histori- 
Its present problems, > 


cal growth in India. 
however complex they may be, have an 
organic relation to its historic past. 
Christianity also has had another course 
of historic evolution. The problems of 
Christianity have an equally organic 
relation to the past history of 
Christian’ peoples. The future evolution 
of these two religions, must follow the 
course of their past history. It must be an 
Organic evolution, and in organic growth 
there is room for grafting, but absolutely 
no room for substituting one thing with 
another totally different from it. Nor is 
there any need for such supplanting, be- 
cause the Universal is implied in every 
particular, the whole exists implicitly in 
every part, and directs and controls: and 
shapes the movements of these parts to- 
wards the realisation of its own organic end. 
Had Mr. Farquhar a closer acquaintance with 
Hindu history and Hindu thought, or could 


he carry a- mind more free from preposses- _ 


sions than what his own evidently is, to the 
study of blinduism, he might have seen that 
all the’ elements which modern treligion 
requires, namely, that it must be human, 
universal, spiritual, progressive, and must 


provide a full re expression, to meet modern - 


requirements of the religious spirit of the 
people,—all these elements are as fully pre- 
sent in Hinduism as, if not more than, they 
are in his own Christianity. 

‘Mr. Farquhar sat down to write these 
articles to establish a pre-conceived proposi- 
tion, not to discover the truth. We are not 
sure that he has been able to establish his 
proposition; but we are sure that he has 
failed to discover the highest and the truest 
in the subject of his study. 


[DEAL OF Art: EASTERN AND WESTERN. 


Two articles of considerable interest to 
the student of art appear in the July maga- 
zines. One of these on early Greek sculp- 
ture, appears in the Contemporary, and the 
other on old Japanese Art, by Mr. Yoshio 
Markino, appears in the Fortnightly. These 
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two articles give one a very fair idea of the 
fundamental standpoint of European and: 
Asiatic art. 

All art is essentially a matter of expres-: 
sion. A correct’ estimate’ of all works of, 
art must be based upon their ability to 
adequately express some idea or ideal. ` The 
perfection of the expression of the idea that 
inspires the artist determines the excellence ` 
of all art, Whether Western or Eastern. But 
the real difference between what is generally |. 
called Eastern and what-is called Western 
art arises form.a fundamental ‘difference 
of the idea itself. In Western art, the 
idea is essentially objective; in Eastern it is, — 
on the other hand, essentially subjective; 
and, consequently, Western art is. more 
realistic in its own way than Eastern art, 
while Eastern art is more idealistic 3 in its. 
own way than Western art. The Eastern 
poet, or painter, or sculptor, measures things 
and incidents by their inner emotions- they’ 
call forth, more than by:their outer actual- 
ities or relations, Consequently, what they 
express in their works of art is not the 
thing as it exists in itself but rather as it 
appears to them. The valuation of Art 
in the ‘one case is more material than 
spiritual, in the other more spiritual than 
material. All the exaggerations of Oriental 
poetry are essentially false if they are judged 
by any outer material standard, bwt at 
the same time “they aré as essentially true 
also’ when judged by the inner 
standards. Eastern art, therefore, lacks to. 
some extent the definiteness of Western: art, 
while in this very lack of definiteness it 
expresses the inner emotions perhaps with 
greater perfection than' the more realistic. 
productions of Europe. Of course all art 
is idealistic. It is in this idealisation that 
a photograph differs from a painting, ‘and 
an anatomical chart from a masterpiece of 
sculpture. But while in Western art there 
is a greater emphasis on the objective, in 
Eastern there is a greater emphasis on the 
subjective. If we accept Hegel’s classifi- 
cation of art into Oriental, Classical, and 
Romantic, as true, and judge Eastern art’ 
by it, we shall have to place it not under- 
the lower “Oriental” category but rather 
under the higher “Romantic” category. 
Oriental art, as Hegel conceived it, meant 
those productions of art where the idea 
was overwhelmed by its expression, Classical 
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realistic, as classical art. 
Mr. March Phillipps says in discussing Greek ° 


. from the old Japanese art. 
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art as that where thére' was a balance 
and .equipoise between the idea and its 
/ expression; and Romantic art ds that 


', where the idea overwhelmed the expression. 
‘Romantic art, consequently, is, aS.a matter ` 


if it is at all 
Definition, as 


‘of course, . not so realistic, 


Sculpture in the current Contemporary, is 


the soul of. Greek art; while indefiniteness, 
-“may be said to be the very soul of Eastern 
` art. l l l 


THe JAPANESE IDEAL oF ART. 
“In 


' Busho Hara who is one of the most capable 
_of Japanese artists at the ‘present time, in 
which the latter very clearly brings out 
the difference between: Japanese art and 
_ Western’ art. the old Japanese art, Mr: 
Hara says, is the purest “Subjective”. 

“That is to say, those artists had deep sympathy 


- with the ‘Nature, and they studied carefully how 
-everything was existing in this world, and, after 


a great consideration, and much imaginations, the. 


artists ‘tried to: make themselves feel as if they them- 


. selves were animals, flowers, or anything which they- 


intended to paint. Allthe pictures were done when 
“ the artists reached this point. Therefore neither 
background nor perspective were needed for their 
pictures.: And colouring, too, was very simple. 
' they needed not such complicated plans about colour- 


~ ing likę the Western.art peo 


“The Western art, as you know, is aiy different 
It is “Objective”. 
is to say, the artists paint everything as it looks to 
them. Therefore the Western artists must study 
about light and shadow, perspéctive, and tones, « ane 
all sciences., i 

"T herefore, we often sëe in the Western art too 
„much technique and lose the sympathetic’ feeling 
towards the nature which is the fault of “Objective” 
while the Japanese art has. the fault of “Subjective ' 
and loses the outward shape of the nature. ` 

“On the other hand if these Western “Objective” 
attists reach to the highest point of excellence, they 
must. naturally come to the same place with those 
Eastern “Subjective” artists which is Tenturaki—the 
ideal communication with Nature.” 


This characterisation of Eastern art as 
essentially subjective and Western art as 
equally objective, is exceedingly happy. It 
brings out very clearly the difference between 
| the-two ideals of art. Mr. Markino agrees 
Hara in this characterisation. 
. Art, however, iS 
of the sutn total of: the life and culture 
of a people. 
‘and.’in comparing Eastern with Western 


l the Fortnightly’ article, Mr. Yeshio 
_ Markino cites a letter from his.friend Mr. ` 


And: 


That . 


always ‘the expression’ 


It is the soul of civilisation, ` 
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art, we 
two civilisations. Mr. Marking ‘says that 
“the Western civilisation is- scientific, 
while the Eastern civilisation is poetic, į 
which is only another way of saying that 
the one is objective and. the -other is sub- 
jective, the one is idealistic and: ‘the \ 


other is realistic; that the standard of “™ 


valuation of the one is intellectual and 
material, of the other moral and emotional. 
Western civilisation, Markino admits, 1s 
very high,— 

“But it is just like the Eiffel Tower. It has the 
stairs and elevators, which I call the sciences, so 
anybedy can reach to the top if they make use of 
these stairs or elévators. The Eastern civilisation is 
different. It is like a mountain half mystified in the 
cloud—there are many precipices but no stairs. Only 
those who can climb up shall reach’to'the top.” ` 

Classification, definition, these are the 
. predominant methods of science. They 
are the soul of scientific education 4, Children 
in Europe are trained to measure, to weigh, - 
to define the objects about them, and when 
these children become artists, they see every- 
thing with their scientific eyes, so. naturally: 
their art will be “Objective” , says Mr. 
Markino. But in Japan, specially at the 
time when the old Masters were. living, ' 
science’ mattered very little. The first 
“nursery lesson for the Japanese childrén was 
not to count ‘the stars, measure the heavens,. 
weigh the sůn, analyse the air, it ‘was not 
to botanise the plants and flowers nor to 
zoologise the animals about them, but to 
recite the hundred best poems of Japan. 
Mr. Markino quotes one of ‘these poems :-— 

“Oh, when we hear the deer crying and stepping on , 


the falling leaves in the deep Mountain, we feel how 
sad is the Autumn.” 


_ And, he says that ada sshd: he himself 
liked this poetry very much, and he really 
thought ‘that those deers had: exactly the. 
same’ sense with us, the humans. Not only 
animals or birds, but the trees, stones, 
‘mountains, and rivers were thought to have 
souls. And it was only natural that being 
imbued with these-ideas, and after receiv- 
ing such education as this, the. Japanese 
artists became “Subjective”. They tried 
-to communicate with the ‘souls of Nature, 
and then paint their ‘feelings. Their 
ambition was to draw out the souls of 


_ things and animals and put them down on 


paper ! 
For instahce, Lodi at ‘the monkey by So: sen | He 


Compare really the soul of the 
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vas the specialist of monkey. 
ised to imitate monkey, and his manner was exactly 
ke monkey. He felt himself as if he.was monkey. 
Che readers will see his monkey at thé (Japan- 
3ritish) Exhibition, 
he feeling of monkey. - 

Now, here also there is clearly a kind of 
‘ealism, which indeed, is, perhaps even, 
nore realistic than what usually passes as 
such. But Sosen’s monkeys are realistic, 
aot, perhaps, so much zc ologically, as 
psychologically, if one might use -that 
expression,—-it is not the monkey as a mere 
mass of matter, flesh and bones, but essenti- 


In his “daily life ‘he: 


and find out how well he caught 


ally as a sentient, intelligent: being, moved - 


oy similar passions that move us. It is the 
monkey, not in its static, but in its dynamic 
aspect. Indeed, this is, it seems to me, the 


fundamental difference between a photo-' 


graph and a painting, one is essentially 
static, and the other dynamic. This 
dynamic value of art is so fully understood 
in Japan, that, as Mr. Markino says,— ` 


“There are many traditions in Japan that Kano’s 
orse got life and escaped ‘from the screen and ate the 
zrasses on the palace garden, or Okyo’s tiger jumped 
Dut from the screen and gave great trouble to the 
9eople. These are only the traditions, but itis fact 
that if one paints something with full feeling, that 
'eeling is actually realised by the people who look at 
it. Even alittle leaf of a bamboo, if the artist painted 
with sad feeling, it look sad. 
the rule of energy. In some of those old pictures ‘the 
artist potentialised all their feelings, and whenever 
you look at them the potential energy will become into 
active and give .you some feeling which the artist put 
in some hundred years ago.” 


And having described, in some detail, 
the different exhibits of old Japanese 
pictures in the Japan-British Exhibition, 
Mr. Markino. says that ‘after spending 
several hours, the lesson that he has receiv- 
ed from these old masters is this :— 


In those olden times, the. artists were so sincere and ` 


natural: ` All that they painted was from their hearts. 
Being so sacred, almost as Buddha, they painted 
Buddha ; therefore they are real Buddhas. Knowing 
the nature of animals and birds with great sympathy, 
they painted animals and birds; therefore they are 
real animals and birds; and. even a leaf of tree ora 
drop of water, they have the real feeling.. > 

This is not merely the Japanese ideal, it 
is, to a large extent, the general characteris- 
tic and the common ideal ofall superior 
Asiatic art. Indian art can also þe inter- 


I am talking this from: 


preted almost in these self-same terms. The 


realism of Indian art like that of Japanese 
art, is the realism not of the. flesh but of the 
spirit. It is not an anatomical or botanical 
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T bi ‘essentially. a psychological 
and emotional quality. It is not the realism 
of photography merely ‘statical,. but the 
realism of the movement, which is the soul: 


_ of all emotions, as these last are the soul’. of 


all true art, —it is dynamic. 


i _. ‘Tue WESTERN IDEAL. 


`: And. now let us turn from this. Eastern — 
ideal, as presented in the Fortnightly. Re- 
view (July) by Mr. Yoshio Markino, toa 
brief consideration of the Western ideal as 
presented through the pages of the Contem- 
porary Review by Mr. L. March Phillipps: 
Mr. Phillipps bases his article upon Pro- 
fessor Ernest Gardner’s recent book òn 
Greek sculpture. This book consists of'an 


interesting analysis of the six most famous — 
of the 
Lysippus. 


Greek sculptors from’ Myron to 
Mr. Phillipps starts with a com- 
parison between Egyptian and Greek sculp- 
ture. Egyptian sculpture represents to him 
stereotyped and unnatural figures, and it 
was a réproduction of the, essential.charac-. 
teristic or Egyptian civilisation. Egypt, in 
the opinion of the writer, laboured from the 
beginning ‘under-an unshakable apathy as: 
regards intellectual curiosity and initiative.“ 

Consider Egyptian religion, . Egyptian | literature, 
Egyptian politics and government, Egyptian science 
and knowledge. What do we find? That from the. 
dawn of its earliest history a certain stage ‘of progress 
is reached in Egypt, a state of very simple expedience 
and ‘very childish knowledge and . belief, and .-that 
never later was this stage. surpassed. 7 

This is Mr. Phillipps’ view of Egyptian 
civilisation. We wil] not stop to examine 
here the correctness. of this view. - All ‘that: 
need be said, in passing, is that such a view, 
if it were true, would place Egypt entirely: 
beyond the operation of all natural laws 
of human psychology and evolution. 
Having this view of Egyptian civilisation, 
it is not strange that Mr. Phillipps has. no 
sense of the soul of Egyptian art. Egyp- 
tian art “is a faithful facsimile indeed of 
the life it was begotten of. Here is the’ 
load of precedent with a vengeance, arid 
here the mental inertia”. 

The difference between Egyptian and 
Greek’ sculpture in the opinion of Mr. 
Phillipps is the difference between the dead 
and the living. Through the long Egyp- 
tian night, the intellect, the faculty which 
reasons, compares, analyses, and defines, 
has slept. In Greece it- wakens.. We’ 


pe org ech kent 


` observe in early Greek art “marks of a sudden 


a 


. definition. 
between Asiatic and European 


transcendental 


“there is really no fixed gulf. 


intellectual vitality such as history until 
then exhibits no trace of.” 


- But while his estimate of Egyptian 
civilisation and art is vitiated by the 
common ignorant misconceptions. of the. 
ordinary European intellect regarding 
Oriental spirit and culture, Mr. Phillipps 


has a correct éstimate of the Greek spirit. 


and Greek culture: ‘There is one word 
which completely sums up.the whole of 


‘Greek evolution, and that word is—Form, 


what Mr. Phillipps calls—Definition. The 
Greeks for the first time, says he, exploited 
the idea of intellectual definition and it 
soon followed that they would admit no 
thought which would not submit itself to. 
definition. But spiritual ideas, as he truly, 
admits, refuse to submit themselves to. 
And the fundamental difference 
culture: 
may. be summed up as differenee between 
the spirit’ and the intellect, between the 
and the formal. But 
between the material and the spiritual. 
Greek art was. 
not .devoid of spirituality any more than 


‘Oriental art was devoid of materiality. The. 


real difference between the two was a` 
difference of emphasis. The emphasis of. 
the Oriental art was on the spiritual, that. 
of Gfeek art was on the formal and intellec- 


tual. The intellect works through the senses. 


rialistic and realistic. 
-both the senses and the intellect. 


All its intuitions are sense-derived. The 
intellect is not the soul.. It is Manas, in 
Sanskrit, and not Atman. And the Manas 


-is the eleventh sense, the internal sense, the 


charioteer who holds the reins of the senses 
that are the horses that draw the chariot 
of the soul along the road of sensuous objects. 
The intellect is organically bound up with 
the senses on the one side and their objects, 
in the material world, on the other. The 
intellectual is essentially, therefore, mate- 
The spirit transcends 
Realistic 
art is -essentially analytical, spiritual art is 
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essentially gaki The real ‘difference 
between Greek culture and- Greek art on 
the one side and the Oriental culture and 
specially the Hindu culture and Hindu art 
on the other, is this: while. the Greeks 
realised the parts in the Whole,. the Hindu 
realized the Whole in the parts. When 
you 'realise the parts in the whole, you 
must necessarily investigate their relations 
to one another and to. the Whole. T his is 
really the function of definition, as’ Mr. 
Phillipps calls it. It is an essentially 
analytic process, the process of science. 
But when the whole is realised inthe part, 
the relations of the parts are, ignored, if 
not negated. It is by the elimination of 
what Mr. Phillipps calls definition, that 
the Whole may be viewed in its parts, not 
only collectively, but even severally, for 
the Whole lives in the parts not partially 
but completely. This is the character of 
not a mechanical] but an organic whole. 

The’. Greeks, says Mr. Phillipps; were the 
first intellectualists, were the people who 
first set about the task of identifying and 
defining with a conscious ardour. „Greek 
art wads the product of this peculiarity of 
the Greek consciousness : 

The truth is that a race distinctively intellectual 
cannot but express itself through the formative arts. 
Intellect is the faculty which is most purely human, 
for it is as distinctly superior and of a higher-order to 
animal intelligence,-as it is inferior and of a lower 
order to all that we can conceive of spiritual intelligence. 
Now, if we watch intellect at work, if we observe in, 
what manner it arranges and investigates whatever 
matters it has to deal with, separating like from 
unlike, and disposing its material in distinct masses 
or groups, we shall perceive that its whole. activity 
depends upon its capacity for definition, Intellect 
cannot get to work, cannot handle and use its material, 
without identifying and defining its . constituent 
elements. , Intellectual appreciation is a process of 
continued definition, each step forward, each addition 
of knowledge being marked by the eradication of 
irrelevant matter and the identification of the true 
organism and proportions of the subject under con- 
sideration ; each step forward that is to say; being an 
approach towards a more complete definition of the 
subject as it really is. 


London, 8th July. r910. Haripas BHARATI. 
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The Indian Fine Art Critics. 


The taste of the Critics of Indian art is more or less 
directed by passion and prejudice, which, greatly 
minimise the moral worth of their opinions—as a rule 
most of them are laymen: but even then if their 
argument is based on facts and reason it would have 
much enhanced the critical worth, but it is to be much 
regretted their criticisms are based on mere imagina- 
_ tion and sentiments, They go into raptures over 
shabby paintings, and horrible images which have no 
other quality than that they are painted or chiselled 
in old style—whilst they damn Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
à beautiful pictures with “want of originality”, “lack of 
` Indian feeling”, and “theatrical conception’’, &c. “It 
isa matter of the simplest demonstration,” says Ruskin 
“that no man can be appreciated but by his equal or 
superior, His’ inferior may over-estimate him in 
enthusiasm or, as is more commonly the case, degrade 
-+ him in ignorance; but he cannot form a grounded 
and just estimate’. The latter I fear is the case 
with these Indian critics, as they pour their enthusias- 
tic praises on the new Calcutta School and cast 
into the limbo men like Mr. Ravi Varma. So, it is 
high time to see, where we are and what the 
state of Indian art willbe in future, if such self-suffici- 
ent critics are allowed to have their own way. 


I shall now proceed to discuss the various 
disparaging criticisms levelled at Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
works by some of the persons who pose themselves 
as leaders of taste and art-criticism. 

The criticisms may be classed mainly under two 
heads; namely, (1) moral and (2) aesthetic qualities. 
I shall take moral qualities first, as they are supposed 
to have a greater significance with respect to society 
and the building up of a nation. 






| It is an admitted fact that the art and literature of. 


_ a country have always gone hand in hand through 
| the vicissitudes of time. The difference between these 
two is, that nė is painted by words and the other 
by forms, character, and colour. Both convey to the 
mind of men to a great extent, the same sensation, 
though, through two different mediums. In some 
respects art gives a more clear and vivid represent- 
ation than a wordy description can, so the ethical and 
moral point of view of Indian art must be judged from 
the position Indian literature has attained. ` 
Now turning to the criticisms, Sister Nivedita of 
i Rk.-V. in her “Function of Art in the Shaping of 
| \ Nationality” says: 
K “An erroneous conception of fashion has gone far tò 
- play. havoc with the taste of the people. In a country 
in which that posture is held ill-bred every home con- 
tains a picture of a fat woman lying full length on the 
| ‘floor and writing-a letter on a lotus-leaf! as if a sight 
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that would outrage decorum in actuality.” It is indeed 
a matter far regret that such a clever and impressive 
writer of Sister Nivedita’s calibre entirely misjudged the 
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scene as well as the intention of the artist. The picture 
she alludes to, I suppose is Sakuntala—patra lekhan ; if 
so, I should remind her that the scene depicted here 
is a sylvan one and Sakuntala is notlying there in 


public. She is alone with her playmates in her private: 


garden. The love-lorn state naturally induces every 


human being to take as éasy a posture as possible, 


But if the writer had not the opportunity to appreciate 
the beauty or truth of the scene and understand thet 
that posture, so far as Indians are concerned, is not 
held ill-bred, nobody is to blame for it but herself. 
Kalidasa has clearly described the three stages of the 
posture in’ question; (1) King Dushyanta discovered 
Sakuntala in the garden in the following posture— 
q Â aaah angat frat ajaaa 

dahare i 
The second stage :— 

qalsa yuagena | 
.The third is :— 


syfa Frarafa | 


It is evident by these stage instructions that first 


Sakuntala was lying in full length ; secondly she had 
half risen and eventually sat up, to write her love 


. letter. The artist has selected and represented the 


second stage in the picture in question. This clearly 


proves that in describing the love-lorn conditiom the’ 


lying posture is given to enhance the intensity of love 
and langour. If that posture is considered ill-bred it 
would not have found a place in this book. ‘' , 


The footnote, I ought to state here “that, I do not ’ : 


know of any country in which a young lady. may 


stretch herself on the floor in public”, is more: curious . 


than the main criticisms. I regret to find that she was 
rather carried away by enthusiasm than by reasoning. 


` Perhaps she means by “stretch herself in public” that 


the picture is kept in public. .Because as I pointed out 


_above, Sakuntala is in her private garden—a more 


secluded place could never be imagined—-nobody who 
can realise Sakuntala’s mood and condition, liable to 
make such a mistake—and as I have pointed out above 
that—that posture is not considered ill-bred among 
Indians. The different postures of the body.and 


movements of the limbs of people are more or less. 


influenced by their dress. ‘Thiscommonplace can be 
easily justified by comparing a common movement in 
different nations. Take for instance, the case of a 
European. 
and boots allow him only to kneel before his God; a 
Mahomedan with his more loose garments kneels and 
bends his ‘body so that his head touches the ground ; 
and a Hindu who has only a ‘“dhoti and chader” over 
him, prostrates himself on the floor before his Deity— 
no one is justified in saying that the Hindu “outrage 
decorum in actuality” by his prostrating before his 
God, because Englishman only kneels or some other 
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‘nation does some other thing. The posture in 
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are. iseen everywhere in. indian: classical literature 


‘question may bé a sight that would outrage decorum but .a too luxurious. and bold type of romantic emotion 


among a nation to whom such graceful postures ‘are 
impossible owing to the stiffness of their national, -cos- 
‘tume. But among Indians that posture does not affect 
decorum in the least. 
`. Another of her ingenuous criticisms is on a picture ` 
of ' “Arjuna and Subhadra.” “In a country’, she 
says, 
- show itself in public, pictures of the wooing of ‘Arjuna. 
and .Subhadra’ abound.” A glance over our old: 
literature.and art will prove the fallaciousness.of this. 
theory. It will be seen that the majority of true old 
Indian mural paintings represent scenes of-'love- 
making of Radha and Krishna, ‘Krishna and. Gopies.. 
E regret Sister Nivedita cannot get access to ‘the 
‘temples i in Travancore where true Indian mural paint: 
‘ings abound—I' mean ‘by true that they are not in- 
fluenced by.the Mughal School. 
Sister Nivedita. contends that ‘not every scene’ 
‘i$ good for a picture.” Yes; I agree with her; but’ 
only if her proposition is conditional. | ‘say, ‘not 
évery..scene is good for a picture; ‘but.if that scene 
‘can find a place i in classical literature it is equally good 
for a Painter’s canvas. Now taking literature, we find 
that “scenes‘as similar to the ‘one in question are very 
_Take for instance Kalidas’s Sakuntala 
= AN ‘The’ ‘King says :— 


far’ after: aR RTE 

S T a 

z naa a Eo 
` Then again King Dushyanta says to Sakuntala-, 


amarante TE- 

~ | QRT way weed | 
wate area wat a 
aga graft wera TSE N 


- In these. two instances the position of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala is almost the same: as that of Arjuna and 
" Subhadra. The stage instruction for the. last sloka is 
as follows :—~ - 


P EE CE 


This is what is shown i in the stage and yet ‘the good. . 
Sister Nivedita says “romantic emotion is never 
‘allowed to show itself in public.” 
. Sambhava the same Author writes: 


amt afreraeafratedt > 
| Tae Tel Maa | l 
i gamera sat waft o 
TRETA, START: N | 
: Now comes the i RN of the emotion caused by 
' the lover’s touch.. 


a dhe Aaga nae 
frama veqyagesat | 
it inte eo 


“ne above quotations are only ordinary types; which 


‘tin which -romantic emotion is never allowed to . 


Again in Kumara. 


is also not’ rare or uncommon ;' for instance, take 
Jayadeva’ s' “Gita Govinda” and Kalidasa’s Ritu- 
eee i 


git i slr 
adie weak vest ete 
| siias fae. AAAA E 

' The'above sloka i is from “Gita Govindam” — 


„To illustrate my, argument the aboye quotations a are. 
quite'sufficient.. 


Such - being the state of our literature ad mural’ 
paintings, I am at a léss-to find what tempted her to say 
that ‘Romantic emotion. is never: allowed to’ show 
itself in public?” -In-India’ from time immemorial: such 
Scenes” are „carved, painted and. exhibited publicly on 
the walls, pillars of temples, palaces, etc.and described 
in literature without being in the least detrimental to 
the morality of the nation as a’ whole. 
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Frederic Harrison makes the following ‘remark, 
which’’has also some bearing upon the subject - now 
under reference. He writes, ‘‘It never seems.to have 
occured to Ruskin that the very works of imagination, 
which he adores as almost divine were exactly con- 
temporary with’ others ‘that he treats. as, emanation 
from ‘hell; that, many of the purest’ works of art 
_were produced i in times of foul crime; that some of the 
most ‘devout. dnd moral of hations have expressed 
their artistic longings in terms of vulgar commonplace.’ 


' There is not a shadow of anything immoral or 
ridiculous in Mr. Ravi Varma’s works, even if it were 
true that he deviates a little from the canons of old 
Indian Art: The beauty, of Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
works, is that in every one of them he has closely 
followed the text, so, that it is, impossible to find fault 
with him without denouncing our literature and ridi- 
culing: our brilliant authors. 


Then‘ comes” the “question, what after all do these 
critics ‘want? They want, I presume, under the safe- 
guard of religion, morality, and Swadesht, to preach 
‘an art propaganda, | exclusively their own, ‘the object 
-òf which, whatever it may be, I do not wish to discuss 
here. But one thing is clear that the result of it is 
infinitely sad. No one grudges a hearty sympathetic 
word of advice but such outbursts of passion and 
prejudice, though they may have no long standing 
effect; are enough at present to mislead our young men. 

Now turning to the zsthetic and spiritual side of 
Mr. Ravi Varma’s works, we are indeed surprised 
to see, a Geologist, Dr. Coomaraswamy, i in his discus- 
sion on “the Present State of Indian Art,’ giving out, 
“theatrical conception” “want of originality,” and 
lack of Indian feeling’! are Mr. Ravi Varma’s fatal 
‘faults... This embodies i in essence a most potent truth 
if by “Picture” we mean a shabby outline of a man or 
woman traced ‘on a paper. But it is not!, There 
must be some other: qualities to make it a picture. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy would have kept us in the dark 


' with unsafe ground to move on had he not given us 


some exaniples of painting and sculpture to his liking 
and which ey ‘all his theories—as “one reads 





add his own explanation in words in order 
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RAVANA AND MANDODARI, 


(This is the type of forms the Travancore old painters adopted 
in painting gods and goblins). 


those papers of his, an irresistable smile appears on 
one’s face and one is tempted to ask, is there any truth 
in such an accusation ? Compare any of Mr. Ravi Var- 
ma’s works with the pictures on which Dr. Coomara- 
swamy pours out his lavish praises. The first idea 
that strikes one is, that a picture with all the sine-qua- 
nons of art—all that which goes to make a picture a 
work of art—will be considered by the learned Doctor 
theatrical in conception, while the one without those 
essential qualities, is considered perfect and not thea- 
trical. We cannot expect anything better from a 
Geologist, who naturally loves and is made to love 
everything rigid and stony. 


To prove the above contention we must clearly 
know what a picture is; what its function is; what 
are the most essential things necessary to make a pic- 
ture Ruskin’s definition of art is, “I say that art is 
the greatest which conveys to the mind of the spectator 
by means of whatsoever the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas’. To accomplish this, the artist must 
possess a certain amount of technical attainment and 
a perfect knowledge and ability to express the human 
emotions successfully and by that alone. Whatever 
may be the style of execution, Indian, European, or 
Mahomadan, will he be able to convey to the spectator 
those ideas, which he wishes to depict on the canvas. 
If otherwise, as a child often draws a line or two and 


calls it an elephant or a bird, the painter will have to 
to make 


others understand, what ideas he has put therein. 
To avoid misunderstanding, I wish to say again em- 


am 


_ phatically that whatever may be the style of 


execution 
if the picture is able to convey to the mind of the 
spectators the ideas of the artist it must be a true 
picture. Ruskin again says of truth in art as follows: 
“To guide the spectator’s mind to those objects most 
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worthy of its contemplation and to _ 
inform him of the thought and 
feeling with which these are re- 
garded by the artist himself”. We mi 
should see how far these two differ-  _ 
ent schools were able to achieve 
this object. Throughout Mr. Ravi _ 
Varma’s life, his aim was that his 
picture should convey to the specta- 
tor his ideas, and I am bold enough | 


to assert, that he succeeded in this - 
aim to the highest possible level, 
but the picture painted in the so- 
called Indian style lamentably — 
lacks this essential feature. It is — 
this difference that makes a 
e : 7: 
layman like Dr. Coomaraswamy 
think that Mr. Ravi Varmas 
pictures are theatrical in conceptign. Ta 
Rigidity and want of life in herd 
pictures are conspicuous in the oa 
other school. oe 
It is not the fasting or praying 
that inspire those artists to draw 1 
such shabby figures, but the want 
of actual sights. This defect is seen 
in all early painters.. Barry writes 
about the early Italian painters: 
“The imitation of early art are like — 
those of children, nothing is seen 
in the spectacle before us unless it 
be previously kn own and sought for”. To advise us — 
to stick to that childish hallucination is indeed ane 
melancholy example of fanaticism, oa 
Supposing that there is theatrical conception in Mr. | 
Ravi Varma’s works, let us see what our Hindu Sastras 
have to say on the matter. 


arena’ fauraral ANE UNAT: | eed 
qalama ma 8a aAA I 
aaaa’ qari G AZRE | 
The above quotation clearly shows in 
acting is considered among Hindus. 
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what light «4 
It is called. ` 
“Natya Vedam” owing to its sacred origin and the 
high esteem in which it is held by the Hindus. Sothe  — 
introduction of Natyams, 1.e. expression, attitude, — 
manners and gait, will only help to enhance the beauty 
of a picture according to Hindu belief, rather than — 
reduce it. Because, it is said— $ 
waifgarat ater Ha LEUAT I ae 
That it isa remedy for all sorrows and afflictions. 
Hence to accuse any picture of theatrical conception, — = 
clearly proves the discursive nature of these critics. 9) 
In discussing the question from an Indian standpoint, | KAS 
they slowly glide to the European standpoint and 
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takes the European standard of excellence to — 
accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of theatrical conception; 
This is indeed nothing but injustice done alike — 


to the memory of the departed Master and tothe 
position they occupy as leaders of public opinion, 
But as I said before, there is not the slightest trace 
of theatrical conception in his works even if they are — 
judged from a European standard of excellence. ae 

The second charge brought against Mr. Ravi _ 
Varma is “want of imagination” and originality. This 
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based on the fact that he has departed from all 


preconceived canons of old Indian art. 

As far as imagination is concerned, pictures may be 
classed under two heads. “One which depends on 
the imagination of the beholder and the other that 
which results from the imagination of the artist.” The 
former one leaves the beholder to go on his own 

~- way, and the latter leads the spectator through a 
-= course and to a point, the artist has previously willed. 
To the latter class belongs Mr. Ravi Varma’s, 
works. Let us see now, how this is exemplified 
in Mr. Ravi Varma’s “Damayanti and Hamsa.” 
The whole value of it depends on the expression on 
~- the face, and the graceful posture of Damayanti. The 
i expression is love mingled with despair, which is sof- 
= tened by the last glimpse of hope in the swan’s mis- 
= sion. Those languid eyes contain a world of 
~ emotions! They give food for the imagination of the 
-beholder for any length of time and they are the result 
_ ofthe high imagination of the artist, which is the 
_ product of thirty long years’ close observation of 
Pahgture- They show the intensity of the love-storm, 
$ which was driving Damayanti to despair, and even 
Si predicts what her final state would have been, if the 
= swan’s misson failed. Suppose it had been drawn 
-and painted in the style of ‘“Banished Yaksha” a feeb- 
= ly drawn figure which suggests only famine and 
_ pestilence, with a head which brings to the mind of 
_ thespectator an idiot he sees near the tram line at Mad- 
~ ras, it would have then presented itself a quite repul- 
-sive and ridiculous object, as it would be unlike every 
_ description given of the beauty, condition of life etc., b 
= our forefathers. Mr. Ravi Varma’s imagination is 
_ vigorous, and there is a peculiar charm in his compo- 
= sition. It leads you to where he has willed to take you 
~ and not where you wish to go. The more you give 
-~ time and studv his works, the greater you are able to 
2 appreciate the high imaginative power of the artist. 







Intense simplicity, perfect harmony and absolute 
truth are the characteristics of Mr. Ravi Varma's 
= works. When we earnestly study his pictures we un- 
_ derstand that in the power of representing human 
emotions he surpasses all other Indian artists and we 
-~ assuredly come to appreciate him as one of the 
_ greatest forces in the entire history of Indian art. 
is “If anything looks unnatural,” says Ruskin, “there 
can be no imagination in it.” But our critics warn 
us that study of nature is sinful. One writer quotes 
-= Sukracharya’s saying, “that artist should attain the 
~ images of God by spiritual contemplation only...... 
To make human figure is bad and unholy.” Granting 
_ that, what he says is necessary, let us see what effect 
_ Sukracharya desires to get by means of spiritual con- 
~ templation. How is it to be effected to the greatest 
= advantage of art—Sukracharya would have never 
~ meant, when he said, that the images of God should 
= be obtained by spiritual contemplation only that the 
_ result obtained from spiritual contemplation should 
be such uncouth forms, which could be imagined to 
exsist neither in Heaven nor on Earth. ‘In holding 
a smoky mirror’’—to use the Doctor’s own words—to 
the creation of the Almighty, they not only imperil the 
taste of the rising generation but they also disregard 
it and thereby unconsciously draw upon them the woe 
of Him! “Man’s use and function,” says Ruskin, ‘‘are 
to be the witness of the glory of God, and to advance 
_ that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant 
happiness,” The true standard of beauty, to guide us 


= 


to delineate gods and goddesses should be ascertained 
first. For this let us see how they are described in 
our literature. In describing the beauty of women, 
the great Vedavyasa says :— 


area Weer aaadtaaefaan | 
MAS GI Asa sHZT |I 
RASA A CAA SUA ET | k. 
aaraa aaa gA | 
aaea magetan aT 1 
gaa SHA HUTA ATEI | | 
FARIA AINARA T I 
adteadfaadt anA aaa | 
aqaalwaaag Bama faa i 
aama aeaa aaa mated | 
qaga Aalst NANETI I 
afa ANAN daa: | 
ikii cicir cahi ninety à 
AAR AREJEA | 
gaza faqarizaract | 
gegana zagaa fEAT | 
Wea AAAS AAHCTATATT |I 
aana eats fata | 
augue aaa ANARE I 
aaaea Seaapeayfa: | 
aaia T aA aN R i 
m cere aam agaa aA | 
Haat faewifaaaa | 
aerators aerate | a 
aacadgal Aapa | 
In describing the beauty of the male figure the same 
authority says :— 
HTT Way Wet Gaara | 
qaaa aaaf AATE | 
ayaat gaT | 
waada griaa | 
qarg ana aaant | 
aeza anaa N 
ae mag qa agga Aga | 
GEIE Gaukite ikk: aniics E A 
aeleafanaraiatiz ARNE: N 
CIEE CEEE GARG E hE REAN À 
MAMAGTAL HEIR MTT I 
The superb beauty of their forms in the above des- 
cription, is certainly not ofthe type, which you see 
drawn in the Calcutta School. But the sure and true 
way to adopt spiritual contemplation in art is shown 
by Mr. Ravi Varma himself. What he does is, to select 
separate parts from nature, and during his spiritual 


contemplations, he allows his imagination te combine 
the several parts together, and form a whole, which 
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will surely answer both for spiritual contemplation, 
and art. This brings to my mind Shakespear's concep- 
tion of Rosalind. 

‘Therefore heaven nature charged 

That one body should be filled 

With all graces wide enlarged. 

Nature presently distilled 

Hellen’s cheek, but not her heart, 

Cleopatra’s majesty, 

Atalanta's better parts, 

Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 

Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised.” 

Like nature the artist should distil in his mind the 
various parts he gets from nature and device one 
form like that of Rosalind. This is what Sukracharya 
meant by “Images of God should be attained by 
spiritual contemplation only.” If the Hindu who 
advocates and adopts Surkracharya’s canons to make 
human figure is unholy, himself paints ‘the Passing of 
Shahjehan,’’ he commits a sin by painting a human 
form. 

Now taking spiritual contemplation to be the basis of 
all real art, I can boldly say, that Mr. Ravi Varma 
was second to none, who took pallette in hand, in 
acquiring that virtue. 

The data on which these critics base their criticism 
are all false presumptions. They presumesome absurd- 
ities and they never try to ascertain whether their 
presumption is applicable to every case and everywhere. 
‘‘Instead of painting a study in still-life from models 
posing as gods and heroes,” says Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
“the artist is to perfect and define a visual and mental 
image and there only to begin the work of carving and 
painting.” This presumption led him to say, “Ravi 
Varma’s gods and heroes are men cast in a very 
common mould.” 

Throughout Mr. Ravi Varma’s brilliant career, he 
never employed a model. Whatever you see in his 
pictures is the result of his imagination, and accurate 
observation of nature. He was able to sketch any 
difficult posture without the aid of models and ata 
moment’s notice. He saw before him a complete 
picture of any subject he wished to paint, before he 
began to paint on the canvas. This is in itself a real 
sign of the high power of imagination in the artist. The 
power of aclose observation and an exact knowledge of 
the laws of nature, combined with the advantage of the 
spiritual contemplation, has given him a decided 
superiority over the other schools, and all other 
Indian artists. I shall be thankful to the Doctor if 
he could show me a human form in nature so perfect 
as Mr. Ravi Varma’s Gods and Heroes. 

“Lack of Indian feeling’ is another charge 
brought against Mr. Ravi Varma’s works by the 
same Doctor. This may mean first: The artist’s 
mode of execution, lacks Indian feelings. Secondly 
as Sister Nivedita pointed out, the posture, expres- 
sion, &c., lacks Indian feelings. In either case 
the Geologist’s knowledge of Indian feeling seems to 
be quite in keeping with his taste in fine arts. If th 
former is the case, to properly understand and judg 
why Mr. Ravi Varma adopted Western .method, we 
must see whether there exists at present any school 
which has not been influenced by foreign methods 
Secondly if there exists, is that school worth th 


sacrifice of the life of such a genius? Thirdly if it ifs 
not worth following and if we are, however, determinad 
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to sin by adopting the method of any other school, 


. . i 
why not we select one which has the sole aim to 3 
appreciate the God's creation rather than the one -/ 
which demoralises it ? i 


As there seems to be no records, except what we | 
find in literature, to show what the old style of painting 
was in northern India before the invasion of foreigners, 
it is impossible to say anything definite about it with — 
the meagre materials in hand. But supposing there —_ 
were authentic records, we should be prepared to find 
the style differ ineach part of India as we see variations 
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RAVANA AND HIS WIFE. 


in the language, customs, and dress. This can be 
proved by the style of old mural painting in Travan- 
core. The old painters of Travancore adopted, 
to delineate Gods and Goblins, a style which is un- 
known to any other part of India. This style can be 
called a pure Indian style which trace Its origin to 
Bharata Sastra. For the information of the public 
some specimens are given here. : 


. I fully admit it. 


be 
- 
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The invasions of India by foreigners began as early 
as 600 B. C. There is every possibility of the in- 
fluence of them on the style of painting as iù every- 
thing. else. The resemblance of the present Calcutta 


School to the Persian School clearly proves the truth 


of the foreign influence. In Travancore the old in- 
digenous style can still be detected in the paintings 
on the walls of the temple and palaces—a hideous 
delineation of Gods and Goblins ! 

The various schools now existing namely Kangra, 


= Delhi, Jain (Ajanta and Sigiri) smack very much of 


the Persian influence. Do all these schools greatly 
resemble one another? Everything that concerns 
ancient India has been shrouded in mystery and it 
will ever be so tous. Taking advantage of this fact 
the critics think they can safely say anything and 
everything concerning ancient India. if anything 
deserves the name of Indian art, it is that with which 
we are familiar in Travancore. But from the specimens 

iven above, anybody can judge whether that school 
is worth the life-work of a genius. 

Now the much-praised, so-called Indian style 
of the Calcutta School is, as I pointed out before, of 
Persian origin. If we could adopt that style why not 
we go in for the Western style? There is a strong 
belief that Indians have no talents for European art. 
But art and the method of painting 
are as different as fish and fishing. Art is composed 
of many things but method of painting is only the 
technical and mechanical part of art. We have only 


‘adopted the European method of painting and not 
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their art, By method of painting, I mean only the 
manipulation of colours. Any man who has a taste 
can easily study the method of painting. Method 
of painting is only something like handwriting. 
To write the words of a foreign language 
is not very difficult; one has only to know the 
characters. But it is quite another matter to compose 
a verse or to express ideas clearly in a language , 
which is not one’s mother-tongue. Fully cognisant 
of this simple truth Mr. Ravi Varma never tried to 
paint a character or scene in Shakespear's tragedy. 
He adopted only the Western method of manipulating 
colours. He never went in for any English subjects, 
sentiments, ideas, feelings, customs, manners or 
dress. In all his pictures all these were his own. 
Any Sanskrit Sloka can be written in English, German 
or French. By writing thus the Sloka will never be 
called English or German or French. Another 
charge is that Mr. Ravi Varma used tọ see 
nature in its real form, and, not in the conventional 
forms as it was the case with old Indian masters. 
This is the outcome of his early training under his 
maternal uncle Mr. Raja Raja Varma, who was a 
keen observer of nature. In most of his (Mr. Raja 
Raja Varma’s) works which are still preserved on the 
temple walls at Kilimanur, this feeling for aerial 
perspective and correct drawing is perceptible. In 
fact, it is he who introduced those technical qualities in 
the Travancore New School of Painting. - 

The last but not the least unhappy accusation, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy brings against Mr. Ravi Varma, is 
“want of originality.” This is indeed a revelation to 
me. I do not in the least understand what he means 
by originality, if he cannot perceive that virtue in Mr. 
Ravi Varma’s works. In the words of Ruskin :— 
“And that virtue of originality that men so strain 
after is not the newness, as they vainly think (there is 
nothing new), it is only genuineness ; it all depends 
on the single glorious faculty of getting to the spring 
of things and working out from that,” &c. This 
faculty of getting to the spring and working out from 
that, so conspicuous in him, is never excelled in any 
one else. It is this characteristic which gives to his 
works a purity which it is possible to over-estimate. 
To accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of ‘lack of Indian feel- 
ing”? and “want of originality,” &c., because he 
deviated from the pre-conceived canons of old Indian 
Art is an ethical rather than an aesthetic turn of 
mind. 

I wish my readers to understand that my views 
about the Calcutta School apply only to the pictorial 
side of the question; but, as representing decorative 
art it has its own excellence and no school would be 
able to cope with it in that particular branch even 
though it can claim itself only a Persian origin. 

“No real or hard line between fine and other arts 
can or ought to be drawn,” says Dr. Coomaraswam}. 
An English art critic, a friend of mine, truly observes 
that such critics give out their opinion ‘more from 
avant of knowledge than anything else, and that nearly 
all who talk or write on art only do so from the out- 
ide.” As lay men they are not able to perceive the two 
sides of art. But in the Doctor’s case it Is quite 

npardonable. As I said before, nobody can dis- 

gree with the Doctor so far as his views relating to 
ecorative qualities are concerned ; but the truth 
ecomes at once patent when he wants to argue 
that as regards pictorial art also the Calcutta 
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School satisfies all necessary conditions, ‘In 
attempting to prove that his pet School possesses 
those necessary’ qualities, the Doctor is confronted 
with some serious difficulties. So he has recourse 
to a short cut, and lays on the general proposition 
that no real or hard line between fine and other 
art can or ought to be drawn. Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, 
same opinion as that of Dr. 
Coomaraswany, when he read a paper -on the “Art 
Administration in India,” before the Royal Society of 
Arts -and it will be interesting to know the opinion of 
Sir George Birdwood who was on the presidential 
chair, on that occasion. He said, he must differ from 
the lecturer as there being no real distinction between 
applied art and the fine artsin India. Of Indian fine 
arts--namely, art as the ‘unfettered and more or less 
impassioned expression of the imagination as moved 
by the things without us and the thoughts within us— 
he had never seen any example. He had never seen 
a native Indian painting, sculpture, or object in 
moulded clay that was other than a sacrosant article 
of utility or a symbolic representation of the high 
gods and the epic heroes and their heroic deeds. 
There was thus industrial art, ecclesiastical art, even 
architectural art, each and all of them capable of 
giving effective expression to emotion—to those who 
understood their convention, but so long as they are 
bound by conventions none of it would be fine art. 
(The Hindu, Tuesday, February 8th, 191o). In 
every school of painting the object and aim of 
pictorial art and decorative or applied art are 
entirely different. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s and Mr. Havell’s recipes make 
a book but never made a painter or a picture. They 
fancy that old art could be regenerated in India by a 
decologue of new conventions of their own. Old 
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Indian art sank into obscurity and public indifference 


‘ not because for want of a preacher but because there 


was that want of truth in it, which, diminishes the 
whole force of pictorial art and that the power of 
actual’ sight increased with the growth of the nation.. 
The Doctor says, “in India the golden moment has 
passed, &c.” as if painting belongs to that time alone. 
‘We cannot expect to see again what has passed but 
there is every possibilities of having as great or 
greater moments in future. In fact, Mr. Ravi Varma 
has already led us half way through the eternal path. 
of a true art and what remains to us is to follow the 
same path with reasonable obedience and common- 
sense. 
Before closing this papér one point more remain 

to be cleared. ‘Unforgiveable too is the lack of spon- 
taneous expression of individual or natural. idiosyn- 
crasy.” This individual or national temperament is 
not at all wanting in Mr. Ravi Varma’s works. As I 
have remarked before, the feelings, expression, and 
ideas are ‘all Indian in Mr. Ravi Varma’s pictures, 
Perhaps the good Doctor means by idiosyncrasy the 
want of actual sight (which I may sav, accounts, for 
the vital difference between these two Schools) and the 
perception of evervthing in conventional forms.. 
This is as much as to say that Indians should never 
see nature in its real forms, because 1f they see it, it 
would be against their national idiosyncrasy. We. 
know our earliest forefathers had nothing but leaves 
around their waist to protect nudity, so these critics 
of the Doctors stamp will not hesitate to advise the 
Indians, soOner} or later to give up all sorts of dress 
and don themselves with leaf.in order to uphold the 
national idiosyncrasy. 


By a student of Mr. Ravi Varma, 
the famous Indian Artist. 








NOTES 


Self-Education. 


We have to educate ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a people. We have come 
to understand that the evolutionary cycle 
is concerned no longer, for us, with the 
family, but with the nation, the civic life 
and the national ideal. Taking the culture 
of the. family as it stands, we must be 
prepared to turn our backs upon it alto- 
gether, to sacrifice its sweetness, and 
abandon its ties if need be, for the service 
of those larger and more potent unities 
whose voices now call to us. How many 
of us are willing to yield one memberjof 
our home-circle to the task of national 
education? A man’s. life to become that of 


one without a home? A woman’s lrfe’ to 


be that of school-mother to village-children ? 
Only by such methods and such sacrifices, 
can the problem be worked out. 


But there is also our individual education 
to be achieved. We have to pass from one 
form of consciousness to another. A nation 


has to do this. Mighty births demand 
gigantic throes. The seat of the struggle 
is the individual soul. Here we must 


understand that all the subjects learnt in 
School and College are only means -of 
education, weapons, tools, elements. The 
end of culture, self-development, is arrived 
at by the thought-habits which we follow, 
with the aid and enlightenment of all these 
means. It is absorption in the problems 
of science, scientific curiosity, scientific 

: / i 


`. Interest, scientific saturation, that- makes a. 
. man of science.” At the same time, all these 
of 


eye 


alone, ' unless ‘he has ‘also the means 
knowing all.that has been discovered by 


‘others—will not suffice of themselves to 
qualify him. But when he: has mastered. 
what is known, it is the energy of his own. 


« 


observation working . in 
the accumulations ‘of others 


thought .and 
advance of 


‘that can alone make him competent to add 
It is not what he’ 


to human knowledge. 


‘has learnt, but the use to.which he puts 


= what he has learnt, that really makes him : 


efficient. ; 
In the same way, it will be a constant 


., putting of the country first that will make 


ep mm: 
w 


nananman 
` 
. 


‘anman an effective nationalist. 
‘ Geography, and Science are only his men- 


` It is this: which 


as those of school boys. 


‘History, 


tal’ tools or furnishings. Without these 


forms of training he cannot do. Yet they’ 
st are‘only the beginning. The idea of India 


must become a mode of thought, a sort. of 


_ mental atmosphere, breathed in and out 

“with every movement. 
motive of every decision, in preference to. 
The good of India ` 


India must be the 


our personal happiness. 
must be the goal of -each act, each effort, 


` great or small.. Education requires first the. 


We 


many influences, and then the one. 


have a hundred schoolmasters, but only a 


single ‘guru. Both stages are necessary. 


Mėn Who are not accustomed to the univer- . 


salising atmosphere of a single dominant 


` chosen thought, cannot hold their own, in 
the world, as educated men, no matter. 


what amount of schooling they have had. 
stamps most minds,-- 
European to the full as much as Indian,— 
A man must 
have some cause to which he is devoted. 
He must catch the fluttering. of the banner 


` above him, with every turn of. his head. 


Absolute self-surrender to something greater 
than ourself is essential to fulness of culture. 
Even a glorified self-interest—as-in the case 


of the late Cecil Rhodes, for ‘instance, as 


well as others who might be named—may, 
by the unity of thought which it, induces, 
create an illusive appearance of culture, 
This is really, however, spurious. Culture, 
like other fine human products; is above all, 
moral, and demands consecration, and self- 
effacement. The ancient Indian mode of 
training is full.of the means to the realisa- 
tion of this. It is ‘unnecessary, therefore, to 
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. below, but on those of political expediency. 
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dilate on the process. Only by following it, 
however,-we may rest assured, only by 


accomplishing in our persons the transition 
. from individual to .national, can we so’: 


transform our country that it shall appear 

in the eyes of the world as a nation of com- . 
petent and cultivated men, adequate to the | 
consideration of the problems of the age, . 
and not as a crowd of ignorant rustics, 
possessed by quaint terrors and still more 
fantastic hopes. No one may care to help 
us to this, but when we have helped our- 
selves, all alike must render their réspect. 


' “To vitalise the People.” 

We commend to our readers, European 
as well as Indian, the following extract 
from an article published in the. London ` 
“Spectator” of April 27th, 1907, and 
entitled “The Incident at Lahore”. 
‘The Spectator’ is a’ paper with which the 
well-known Anglo-Indian, Mr. ‘Meredith 
Townsend, has been connected for many 
years, and it certainly could never have 
been accused of undue sympathy for 
Indian aspirations. After relating what it 


. calls “The Lahore Incident”, and explaining 
-the circumstances that make it alarming 


to Europeans in 


proceeds : 


Naturally a feeling arises among Anglo-Indians, 
and even less biased politicians in this country, that 
we ought to take stricter precautions, and in particular 
to prevent the dissemination of seditious idéas and 
arguments, to punish “agitators,” and generally to 
limit the freedom of meeting and of the Press. This 
is clearly what is intended by the Times of Saturday 
last, and its editorial expresses the view of a very large 
section of politicians. -. Precisely what is proposed it is 
difficult to define. ‘It is already lawful to prohibit 
any meeting and disperse any crowd, while the law 
which permits 4 newspaper proprietor to be sentenced 


India, the Spectator 





without a-jury tò two years’ imprisonment for seditious 
jury} b, p 


and false statements would seem to be a sufficiently 


severe measure of precaution, The drift of European 


criticism is, however, towards requiring ‘‘previous 
sanction” for every meeting and a preventive censor- 


‘ship for the utterances of the Press. That, may be 


best described as the Russian system, and, we confess 
that we object, not only on the moral grounds stated 
, India is 
the last Country where it is safe to sit on ‘the safety- 


‘valve. The people have complete‘means of communi- 


cation’ independent of the Press. The great revolt 
of 1857 was.not preceded by any newspaper agitation, 
nor, indeed, are the real people accustomed to that 
method of announcing disaffection. The Mussulmans 


‘-cari communicate at will through the lectures deli- 


vered every Friday in every mosque by their Moollahs, 


andthe Hindus have ways of sending their messages 
i ala ‘the country by the mouths of the 
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wandering. Bairagis; and by the addresses which the 
priests everywhere can deliver, to the multitudes who 
throng the temples. ` Many of our readers will recollect 


the summons to action which was spread by the delivery | 


of chupatties all over Northern India before the Mutiny. 
Popular views, too, and popular sentiment run like 
wildfire from meeting to meeting, usually held at the 
wells. A censorship of the Préss would be regarded as 
a wilful reduction cf the whole population to-silence, and 
would be met by a rapid transmission of angry gossip 
much more dangerous than anything which can appear 
in a newspaper. The latter must at any rate be defi- 
nite and can be denied by an authority which the 
people know in their hearts to be usually truthful. We 


should be inclined therefore, if we did anything at all,’ 


to strengthen and widen the law of libel, and so inspire 
among mischief-makers a fear of losing profits, which 
is quite as strong among them as among the “yellow” 
Press of England or America. 


' This is, we verily believe, the simplest method of res- 
traint, if restraint is indeed inevitable. We cannot 
-~ deny that it may be, though for ourselves we incline 
to the old and haughty doctrine of the Indian Empire 
that every one was at liberty to say, write, or speak 
anything he pleased, subject to the proviso that if he 
‘descended into the street,’’ in the French sense, he 


should be liable, if such descent threatened the State, ` 


to be shot as a hint that he had passed the limits of 
moderatiun. Under a regime on that basis we have 
governed Calcutta for a century with a population, of 
nearly a million, of whom. at-least a-ten per cent., 


are fighting men, and have never had occasion to pro- _ 


duce artillery to maintain order. 

The opinion, however, to which .we 
wish most emphatically to direct attention 
is as idllows :— 


t 


We are bound in retaining our hold on India—or. 


for that matter Egypt—to keep our consciences clear. 
We are bound, if we hold vast territories, filled with 
brown men, whom we restrain in the last resort by 
the sword—we took at least a hundred thousand lives 
in putting down the Mutiny in 1857—to justify our 
claim by giving to thé people something more than 
a rather slow kind of justice, a lenient but implacable 
taxation, and means of accumulating wealth which 
hardly compensate for the inevitable extinction of 
careers. We are bound in addition, if we want our 
consciences to be clear, to vitalise the people,—that 
_is, to give them the opportunity at least of rising to 
a higher plane of civilisation, intellectual as.well as 
moral. How. is that to be done if’ we reduce a 
continent to silence ? It is admitted that we are bound 
to educate; but free discussion teaches more than 
education, and we are bound, therefore, to avoid the, 
obscurantist policy advocated by so: many of those 
who are more irritated by criticism than by actual 
resistance. The latter can always be put down by 


force, but, as Prince Bismark found, the bayonet is_. 


powerless against impalpable opposition. If we are 
‘to do our duty thoroughly, we must train ourselves 
to a most difficult fortitude, and allow our brown 
subjects to say: freely that they would rather be 
governed by brown men. It seems ungrateful, and, 
is perverse; but neither ingratitude nor perversity 
diminishes our obligation. We would hold India 
against an insurrection at any cost of blood and 
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treasure, buť we can not believe that we have a righi 
to hold it by the mental emasculation of its people. 
Let them argue freely, even if free’ argument’ invovles 
gross misrepresentation or verbal insult, and ‘we shall 
at least ‘enjoy that greatest of all the sources* of 
strength,—the certainty that if a struggle is forced 
upon us, it will not be the result either of bhindering or 
oppression. In working through so mighty a task 
as we have undertaken in India, impatience is. almost 
a crime, and impatience of- mordant criticism z 
manifest folly. j: 


“Vitalising the people” means, . from 
our point of view, vitalising ourselves. It 


‘ig a most pregnant. phrase.’ What are we 


doing towards that end? © _ 
The Toll of Modern Industrialism. 


Those who have made up their minds 
that the only. salvation: for India lies 
in the Occidentalization of our ‘indus- 
trial system, will find considerable. food ‘for 
thought in. the startling facts just brought 
to light, showing the awful havoc wrought 
by modern industrialism on the workers 
who make matches.. Dr. John B.. Andrews, 
„Secretary of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation in co-operation with 
the United. States Bureau of Labour has, 
after careful ‘investigation, arrived at the 
conclusion that scores of women and 
children are sufferers from gangrene of the 


-bones as the .result of phosphoric acid 


poisoning, and as a consequence many of 
them have lost one or, both jaws. Mesnbers 
of the weaker sex and children are the ones 
most apt to succumb to this malady, which 
technically is known as. phosphorous 
necrosis, although all employes of match 
factories who come in contact with white 
sulphur fumes, which are used in all Ameri- 
can -factories, are exposed .to the disease. 
A thorough investigation has been made 
of fifteen factories, and the conclusion has 
been arrived at that even the use of modern 
methods does not lessen the danger from 
this source. . . 4 

The pitiful fact of all this is that neither 
the employers or the employes are aware of 
their danger. Though eighty-two cases 
of phosphorous necrosis were. discovered in 
the homes of employes. of three factories, 
and records of more than one hundred cases 
were discovered in a very short time, the 
manufacturers, when questioned, stated 
that they were ignorant of the fact that the 
disease had existed im various forms in 
America for the last twenty years, and did 


not know that it was in any way connected 
with 
„labourers. were as utterly unconscious of the 


the nature of+the industry, The 
dangers to which they were daily subjected 
as weré their employers. No one dreamed 


4 


-= that there was peril in the’business.. ` 


It is strange, however, that the preva- 


= lence of the disease should , not long ago 
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have excited comment, for in: one small 
factory the investigators found twenty serious 


cases, many of them requiring the removal of 


the entiré jaw, while records of forty: cases 
were found im one of the most modern. es- 
tablishments, fifteen of which resulted in the 
permanent deformity of the patients through 
the ‘loss of one or both ‘jaws, while several 


-casés resulted in death, one of the deaths 


occurring in June, 1908. In anotHer factory, 


where twenty-one cases were reported, six of. 
the Sufferers died during 1909. 


in detail, with the result that it was dis- 
covered. that sixty-five per -cent. of the 
employes were working under conditions 
that exposed them -to the’ fumes of phos- 


Fifteen match. factories were ‘investigated 


' „phorous. with the resultant danger of phos-. 


phorous poisoning. Ninety-five per cent. 
of all the women and eighty-three per’ cent. 
of the ‘children under sixteen years of age— 


who were most susceptible to the disease-— 
- were working where they were constantly 


exposed to the deadly fumes. According 
to the statements made by the manufac- 
turers in the fifteen factories that were 
investigated, the total number of employes 
was 3,591, of whom 2,024. were men and 
1,253 were women of sixteen years of- age 
and over, while there were 314 children under 
that age, of whom 121 were boys and 193 
were. girls. l 


, 


The: most deplorable conditions were 
discovered during the inquiries, mostly, 


according to Dr. Andrews, who made them, 
due to the use of white phosphorous in the 
manufacture of matches. It is not necessary 
to use this dangerous chemical, he contends, 
_ ‘sesquisulphide of phosphorous, a 
harmless and commercially practicable 
substitute, is largely used abroad in the 
manufacture of the “strike anywhere” 
matches, and red phosphorous, -which is 


_not poisonous, is generally used for safety 


matches. 


-. Now, when we read of facts like these, 


we involuntarily ask ourselves: Is India 


+ 
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destined to wade through the bloodof its’ 
Jabouring’people to industrial prosperity ? |” 


Preach Reform, and .Practice Reaction. 
. Three -set-backs almost simultaneously 


have been rudely given to the cauise.of social 


reform: at three different points so widely 
separated from» one another as .Bombay, 
Lahore and Calcutta. “The men who have 


dealt: these blows, one and all, are esteemed 


by their countrymen.as leaders of light and 
learning. 


men to emulate, examples that’ simply spell 


this: educated . Indians preach reform. and. 
practise reaction. ' $ 


The Bombay “leader” has seen fit to 


marry, his daughter, who is barely eleyen 


years old. ` The Lahore gentleman is forty- 
five years old,. already has been married 
twice,, one. of his children being fifteen 
years old. Not many days ago he took 
unto himself a lassie in her thirteenth year 
for a wife. Our Bengalee friend’ is forty- 
two years of age, is blessed -with four 
daughters, one or two of whomare said to 


be of marriageable age, and had wedded _ 


a maid of fifteen. . Another Bengali, a 


- High Court Vakil, past 50, has married a 
‘girl of; say, 13, while another wife is still 


* 


living. . 

Now, just how these marriages are going 
to have the effect of stemming the tide of 
early-marriage, we do not know. We con- 
fess toa- sense of utter disappointment to 


learn that even from our men of the highest . 
education we can expect nothing’ different. ` 
Of course, we realise the difficulties that lie . 
-in the way. But if Indians of note will, not. 
_try to face and overcome these obstacles,’ 
find.a way or make one for putting their’ 


reform ideals into actual practice, we fail to 
see just how the illiterate masses of this 
country are going to be saved from ‘the 


- ravages of obnoxious social institutions. "* 


We have not named these gentlemen. 
Our purpose.never is ‘to condemn mere per- 
sons, B 
looked up to as people who set the pace for 


‘India, would have done. much better if they 


had sought manfully to stand against the: 


_ cruel. tradition that yokes young girls in 


matrimony with men thrice and four-fold 


‘ey yo 


India looks to thése three per: 
‘sonalities-for practical guidance, and, sad 
to relate, they have set before their country- 


But these men, highly educated and’ 
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their ages, instead. of proving themselves 


wanting in moral back-bone when they tade that comes natufal to Americans, 


psychological moment arrived. 


Roosevelt a Menace to Democracy. 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has returned 


}to the United States and his home-coming 


is being taken by the friends .of democracy 
to constitute a grave menace to the cause 
of popular government in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes—indeed, to representative 
institutions the world over. The American 
Ex-President left his country shortly after 
he laid down the reins of Government, to 
seek rest, diversion, recreation and oblivion 
in the dense jungles of the Dark Continent. 
However, Roosevelt undoubtedly is a master 
adept in the art of advertising, and in his 
self-exile in the African wilds he was ac- 


` companied by a corps of press-correspon- 


_during his European tour. 


dents and press-photographers who saw to 
it that the Colonel was given the widest 
possible publicity. Of course, as later 
events proved, this advertising was buta 
mere tithe of the notice that Roosevelt 
received while touring through Europe, 


féted and feasted by rovalty, attended 
by kings and queens. And, master 
advertiser that the man is, he increased 


his notoriety by meansof carefully planned 
though shallow, certainly flamboyant and 
sensational rigmaroles on the white man’s 
burden in dark and heathen countries. 
As was to be expected, cable despatches 
sent by American yellow journalists to 
their papers carried to the American 
masses every word spoken by Mr. Roosevelt 
As a conse- 


` quence, when the conquering hero landed 


in the United States, he was treated with a 
fawning sycophancy and fervid adulation 


„that never has been the portion even of a 


“member of Europaen royalty, in the annals 


| present occupant vacates it. 


of mankind. It is now being taken for 
granted that Theodore Roosevelt will step 
into the Presidential chair the minute its 
Indeed, some 


Americans are talking of crowning the 


-= Colonel as a sort of King ofthe World. 


We are given to understand that this 
superman has been incarnated by Provi- 
dence to rid us of the curse of war, and 


‘therefore he is to be placed at the head of 


the federated nations of the world. 
Probably the latter proposal is nothing 


a. 
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but bluff and gush—the sort of rhodumienes 


But 


how about giving Roosevelt the third 


Presidential term ? And how about the 


proposal to make this man ruler of the 
United States for life—a suggestion that 
has been seriously put forward by a section 
of his countrymen ? Just how much there 
is in this talk of proclaiming Roosevelt 
King of the very land that, not many de- 
cades ago, declared itself everlastingly to 
have cut its moorings from monarchy, time 
alone can tell. However, we can not re- 
frain from wondering just what a pass 
democracy in the United States of America 
is coming to when it considers giving a 
third term—aye, a life term—to a favourite 
son. 

There is no doubt, however, that Ameri- 


can democracy has been degenerating quite — 
For a long time past ~ 


rapidly of late years. 
corruption and “graft” have vitiated Ameri- 
can politics. 
decades, Americans have shown a strong 
imperialistic tendency. Like the imperialis- 


tic nations of Europe, America today 
has its extracontinental colonies, where 
the descendants of the stock that bred 


men like Abraham Lincoln are shoulder- 
ing the “white man’s burden” by endea- 
vouring to teach less evolved people the 
art of self-government. A few months ago 
the Honourable Mr. Taft’s government was 
acting the bully to little Nicauraugua, in 
Central America, the big brother sternly 
promising the younger one a severe thrash- 
ing unless he obeyed his more powerful 
confrere’s behests. 

Now allthis is far from democratic. If 
the framers of the American Constitution 
should rise from their graves and survey the 
present situation in their land, we are sure 
they would feel far from gratified at what 
they see. And, above all other things, they 
would decry the grave menace that Roose- 
velt today constitutes to republican insti- 
tutions. 


The Gaekwar and Foreign Culture. 


India has learned to look up to and love 


the Gaekwar of Baroda. His sagacity, 
political insight and patriotism give hima 
“premier position in the present-day economy 
of the land. Of course, there is hardly an 


Indian of any intelligence who does not 


> 
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During the last two or three — 
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know, at least casually, of the great work 
the Maharajah has done in overhauling a 
wretchedly administered State and making 
it over into an efficiently managed common- 
ruled are being 
education 


wealth, in which the 


progressively given more and 





A group of Baroda Civil Servants sent by the Gaekwar 
for an extensive tour in Europe. for the study of 
political, social, industrial and economic conditions, 
and for general culture. The group, from right 
to left, includes Mr. Sevaklal D. Parikh, M. G. 
Salunke, and S. A. Gavare. 


self-government. In this note we do not 
propose to refer to these activities of His 
Highness. All we wish to do is to call the 
attention of our readers to the fertility of 
Sayaji Rao’s brain, as we have just come 
across a peculiarly splendid example of it. 
The Maharajah is an extensively travelled 
man. Indeed, some of his political enemies 
have sought to cast a stigma on his fair 
fame by attempting to make out that he 
squanders his subjects’ money on pleasure 
trips abroad. These men, of course, fail to 
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realise the advantage that foreign travel. 


gives. The Gaekwar, however, knows better. 
It is to be very much doubted if’ he would 
have been able to do a tithe of what he has 
accomplished but for the liberalisation that 
comes from personally coming in contact 
with other nations and seeing for himself 
the way the world conducts its social, in- 
dustrial, educational and political enter- 
prises. 

Now the best feature about the Gaekwar’s 
progressiveness is this: what he considers 


good for himself, he deems advisable for - 


his subjects. He understands the beneficence 
of foreign travel and therefore seeks to place 
it within the reach of as many of his people 
as he possibly can. - For many years he has 
been sending young men from his realm to 
Japan, America and Europe for education. 
His sons, too, are being educated abroad, 
one of them in the United States and the 
other in England. His consort and daughter 
are now out in the world with him seeing 
just how other peoples live and work. 

Of late years the Gaekwar has conceived 
a plan to supplement the scheme of sending 
young men abroad on definite educational 
missions. He is selecting the cream of his 
officials, providing them with funds and 
telling them: ‘Go ye out into the wide, 
wide world, wheresoever ye will. No 
specific subject ye are commanded to study. 
Roam ye about as the spirit moves you. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. Learn what 
ye may. Above all, permit yourselves to 
be liberalised. Return after the stipulated 
period. Go back to your native villages 
and impregnate the people there with the 
germ of the up-to-date.” 

The value of this measure needs no ela- 
boration at our hands. But we do wish to 
add that only a Sayaji Rao could have 
thought of this plan and materialized it. 

Herewith we have the pleasure of repro- 
ducing a group picture of three Baroda men 
who are now in Europe, enjoying the sort 
of carte blanc given by the Maharaja that 
we have outlined above. The three men 
are revenue officials of the State of Baroda. 
Their faces look bright, and intelligence 
beams forth from their eyes. Every one of 
them was well-educated before 
domains of the Gaekwar. They are just 
the kind of men who would benefit from the 
sort of a trip that has been provided them 


he left the. 


“a 


through the generosity of their enlightened 
ruler. Being endowed with a highly deve- 
loped sense of responsibility, they have 
taken their mission seriously and have 
studiously sought to find out just how they 
can utilize their travels to the best advan- 
è tage in gathering the cream and butter of 
knowledge to feed and fatten the people of 
their homeland. 


The names of the gentlemen in question 
will be found beneath their pictures. 


Death of Fialand’s Autonomy. 


Finland no- longer exists as an autono- 
mous archduchy. Russia has crushed 
Finnish liberty under itsiron heel. We 
learn from an English writer that this has 
been done for Imperial reasons. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who, month by month, makes up the 
“Review of the World” Department for the 
Contemporary Review, writing in that 
publication, bluntly puts the case for 
autocracy thus: 

“What we must insist upon is that legislation com- 
mon to all parts of the Empire, of which the principal- 
ity is one, shall henceforth proceed from our Im- 
perial Legislature. in which the Finns will be duly 
represented. That and nothing more; but also 
nothing less.” 

From what Dr. Dillon says, it appears 
that Russia wanted to eat the loaf and have 
it too, that is to say, the Czar wanted to 
feel that he had been magnanimous 
enough to grant autonomy to Finland, and 
yet he expected his own sweet will to pre- 
vail in the Archduchy against the Finnish 
Constitution. This we conclude from the 
following apologia : 

“We gave the Finns political liberty, immunity 
from heavy taxation, relief from their share in 
Imperial defence, and a great slice of territory over 
and above. In Russia Proper we allowed them to 
own land, to serve the State, to rise to the highest 
dignities. At the same time the Finns were raising 
a Chinese wall against us. In their country we were 
mere foreigners, whereas they in our Empire are 
Russians. If we wish to obtain the same rights, 
political, social, as a Finn, we have to go through 
a more tedious procedure than the Englishman 
or American who should come to Finland for the 
same purpose. According’ to the statutes of the Diet 
even Russians born in Finland, possessed of landed 


property there and paying taxes, are disqualified 
to vote for members of the legislative chamber. 


Imagine the English treated like that by an 
Ireland on their own side of the Channel, whose 
frontiers, thanks solely te their own  generousity, 


began at Gravesend !” 
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Continuing along this line of argument, 
Dr. Dillon says: 


‘A Russian physician who crosses the frontier and 
settles in the principality is disqualified from serving 
there as an ordinary physician; he may not be 
employed by the municipalities or the country district 
boards, nor by hospitals or asylums, nor by industrial 
firms as physician to the workingmen ; he may not 
even make post-mortem examinations, nor#serve in 
lunatic asylums, etc. Nay, many of these disabilities 
fall upon Finns if they have been injudicious enough 
to obtain their medical knowledge ata Russian 
University, In Russia, on the country, a Finn may 
come and practice, kill or cure, according to his lights, 
even though he have never been inside a Russian 
educational establishment. We do not ask him to pass 
a supplementary examination for form's sake. Thus, 


in the Russian territory which we ceded to Finland | 


voluntarily, in the belief that more friendly relatiohs 
would be the result, our most celebrated physicians 
could not prescribe for their own families. Fancy Sir 
Frederick Treves in the imaginary Ireland that 
commences at Gravesend presenting a prescription 


and getting it back with the remark that, not benga 


qualified practitioner, his prescriptions can not be 
made up! Imagine the King of England sending a 


registered letter from Gravesend, but getting it 
back because it had an English instead of an 
Irish stamp! Would the English endure such 


things for long? Since 1830 this crying abuse has 
been removed, and Russian doctors may practice in 
Finland on observing a certain formality. . But they 
are not'eligible to serve in hospitals, asylums, muni- 
cipalities, or as workmen’s doctors in factories”. 


In conclusion the writer outlines what — 


Russia intends to do with Finland : 


"We are now minded to be masters_in oup own 
As Finland is a part of the Empire, its 


house. 
institutions must mirror forth that relation of sub- 
ordination. The autonomy which we have promised 
to respect shall not be abolished or whittled away. 
The Diet shail remain and make laws as before. 
But the laws that deal with Imperial as distinguished 
from local Finnish interests shall be given by the 
Imperial legislative chamber, in which Finnish re- 
presentatives shall sit. Surely that is rational and 
fair. For Imperial legislation is quite compatible 
with the fullest measure of autonomy. Look at the 
German Empire, which offers us numerous instances 
of this compatibility.’” 


A Student trained in Japan. 


Mr. Suresh Banerji, who left India in the 
year 1905 to study Pharmacy abroad, joined 
the Medical College of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo in the Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry Department. 
in as a special student. 


regular student. 











He was first taken | 
A few months after, 
on the special recommendation of Dr. Nagai, — 
the renowned professor, he was taken asa 
This was the first instance 


when a foreign student was admitted to the _ 
regular course study without passing the — 
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High-School Examination in Japan. After 


duly completing his course Mr. Banerji 
worked in several Pharmaceutical works. 


He had special practical training in the 
Osaka Pharmaceutical works under Dr. 
Nagai. Before leaving India he had some 
training in his subject in the Bengal 
Chemigal and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 





Mr. SURESH CHANDRA BANERJI, 


where he worked for a period of a year and 


half. It is understood that Mr. Banerji 1S 
going to start business as a Manufacturing 


Pharmacettical Chemist in Calcutta. 


Mr. Banerji is well-known to the readers 
Prabasi 
as a contributor to both the journals. He 
is expected here by the first week of August. 


of the Modern Review and the 


N D: 
The Birth of Ganga. 


This is the story of the Birth of Ganga, 
is given in the Balakanda of the 
The sixty thousand sons of 


as it 
Ramayana. 
Sagara having been slain by the sage 
Kapila,—they were reduced to ashes by his 
glance,——it was necessary to find water for 
their funeral rites. For this purpose it was 
decided to call down Ganga, elder daughter 
of Himalaya, from heaven. No way could 
be found to do this difficult thing. ` At last 
a great-souled prince was born in the 
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GANGA. 


THe BIRTH OF 





Royal line, named Bhagiratha. He aban- 
doned his kingdom and engaged in asceti- 
cism with the object of obtaining Ganga. 
Brahma granted him the boon. But Earth 


a 
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could not have borne the fall of Ganga ; 
again Bhagiratha practised austerities till 
Siva granted him this boon; “I will hold 
the Mountain’s daughter on my_ head”, 
said the Great White God. Then “the elder 
daughter of Himalaya assumed an exceeding 
mighty from, and cast herself with irresistible 
force from Heaven upon Siva’s gracious 
head. And that divine one, Ganga, exceed- 
ing hard to sustain, thought,—“I will enter 
even the nether regions, carrying off 
Sankara (Siva) Himself in my waters.” 
Knowing her proud intention, the adorable 
Hara waxed wroth; and the three-eyed 
Lord determined to envelope her. And, O 
Rama, as that sacred one plunged into 
Rudra’s holy head of tangled locks, 
resembling Himalaya, she could in no wise 
reach the earth, for all her striving; nor 
she could escape from underneath the 
matted locks, and there she wandered many a 
vear. And finding Ganga in this plight, Bhagi- 
ratha again engaged in high austerities. 
Thereupon Siva was greatly pleased and 
cast off Ganga towards the Vindu lake. And 
as she was released, seven streams branched 
off from her; three took an easterly direction, 
three flowed toward the west, the seventh 
followed Bhagiratha. So she descended 
from Heaven upon Sankara’s head, and 
thence alighted upon earth, and there her 
waters flowed with thundering sound. All 
creatures marvelled at the great descent 
of Ganga; eager to witness it, heavenly 
hosts of power unlimited came thither, and 
from the brightness of their ornaments, the 
cloudless sky appeared to shine as witha 
hundred suns. And the sky was decked 
with quickly moving porpoises and snakes 
and fishes like the playing of lightning ; the 
heavens were filled with flakes of foam, seem- 
ing asifspread with autumnal clouds, swarm- 
ing with cranes. And the river flowed some- 
times rapidly, se metimes eddying, sometimes 
in volumes, sometime spreading into sheets 
of water, sometimes going upwards, some- 
times languidly: sometimes water clashed 
with water. Thus the clear pure water fell 
first on Sankara’s head and thence to earth 
and both celestial beings and men of earth 
touched the sacred water and were purified, 
and followed Ganga as she went where Bha- 
giratha led, untilat last she flowed over the 
ashes of the sixty thousand, and they, with 
sins thus washed away, attained to heaven”. 
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To undetstand the spirit of the rendering, 
it was needful to tell so much of the story. 
Space will only allow the briefest comment 
on the picture itself. The figure of Siva is, 
although modern in conception, thoroughly 
Indian in spirit; the contrast between the 
unformed water above, and the living river 
that flows over Siva’s body and ence to 
earth is nobly imagined; but the figure 
of Bhagiratha is hardly that of a great 
ascetic, and the figures of the gods are 
effeminate, and show too much of a 
weakening Japanese influence. Aga whole 
although the composition is good, the 
picture lacks the grandeur needed for the 
realisation of its subject. 

The reproduction loses much by lack of 
colour and reduction in size. It was origin- 
ally designed by Mr. Abanindronath Tagore 
for a fresco in the new School of Art Build- 
ing: the present small copy is the joint work 
of Mr. Tagore and Mr. Nanda Lal Bose. 

A. K. CooMARAsWAMY. 


The Johnson-Jeffries Fight. 


We read in the old epics that in days of 
yore often the fate of armies was decided by 
single combats between their leaders. The 
fighting qualities of the rank and file did not 
much count. In the nineteenth century poem 
of “Sohrab and Rustum”’ by Matthew Arnold, 
we find the same practice described. Peran 
Wisa, the Tartar leader, is there described 
as saying before the opposing Tartar and 
Rusian armies: 

‘‘Ferood, and ye, Pesians and Tartars, hear ! 

Let there be truce betwéen the hosts to-day. 

But choose a champion from the Persian lords, 

To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man,” 

How the combat took place and with 
what results is well-known. 


If the whitemen of America and the 
American Negroes were opposed to each 
otherin two warring camps, and if in the 
old world fashion they had chosen Jeffries 
and Johnson as their respective champions, 
to decide the fate of a battle, and if Johnson 
had won, then there would have been some 
sense in the racial riots, incendiarism and 
murders which disgraced the annals of the 
United States of America for many days after 
Johnson had beaten Jeffries in a recent 
boxing encounter. But as things stood in 
that prize-fight, we can neither admire 
the brutal curiosity of the spectators nor 
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appreciate the foolish racial rancour which 


led to the riots and murders. In India 
many a time have wrestling matches 
between famous Hindu and Mussulman 


wrestlers taken place, with varying fortunes, 
but we do not remember any similar 





JAMES JEFFRIES. 


display of hatred. The fact is we are one 
people, whatever our opponents may say, 
and we are far more tolerant, philosophic 
and charitably disposed than Westerners. 
If racial and. sectarian toleration be one of 
the qualifications for political autonomy, 
we are better qualified in this respect than 
many a progressive Wertern nation. 

It is good that in many countries the 
cinematograph exhibitions of this fight have 
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been prohibited, for they are likely to have 
a hardening effect. 

For those who take interest in boxing, 
we quote below from the Indian Daily News 
the following table comparing the physical 





Jack JoHNson. 


condition of the two men as it was after 
they had been training sometime :— 


Jeffries. Johnson. 
Age 34 31 
Height 6 ft. 1% in. 6 ft. 3 in. 
Weight 15 st. 6 Ibs. 13 st. 7lbs. 
Chest 44 42 
Reach 76% 74 


too, we reproduce the 
men. They are taken 


For such readers, 
portraits of the two 


from the June member of Current Literature 


of New York. 


Á 


Mie 4 


, of artists 
^ pictorial 


by. depicting the fishes in it, 





NOTES 


C-+The Churning of the Ocean” 
by Babu Upendrakisor Ray. 


The Churning of the Ocean is one of 
those subjects of which we read in Hindu 
mythology, with a feeling that no ingenuity 

could ever reduce them to 
forms and proportions. This 
picture shows that we were mistaken. It 
is evident that a Hindu, brought up on the 


story from babyhood, has his own way of. 
imagining even an idea so complex and. 
The humour and variety with, 


extravagant. 
which the Asuras are represented -here is 
delightful, and equally so is- the tender 
fairy-like-ness of the crowned Gods, on the 
left. But the power of the artist to deal 
with the non-human elements 
conception is less great. -In_ treating 
the surface of the Ocean as a floor, 
on which the supernatural beings can 
maintain their footing, he is undoubtedly 
right enough. . His. ancient. 
method of showing that the.sea is the sea 
does not 
however strike one as . equally happy. 
Undoubtedly he is right in his suggestion 
of the vague belching-forth of flre and 
smoke from the depths below, but why does 
he place the churning-rope-snake half 
way up the ascent of Mount Mandara, 
where it would have been sure to slip off? 
And why does he place below. this, and 
therefore close to the water—not lifted 
high into the sun-light—all those- sparks 
and drops; and that irrdescence -which 
suggest the summit of a fountain? The 
moon had to be shown, as one of the objects 
brought forth by the divine churning, 
but it is a little too loud. The sea in 
the middle distance, by the evenness 
of its tint, is made to look lke a low 
wall rising perpendicularly out of ‘the 
Ocean-surface. And most of all, the snakes’ 
heads are very unconvincing. Snakes do 
not branch outwards and upwards, like trees. 
And their thin necks and tiny heads, in 
conjunction with the thickness of the body 
coiled round Mount Mandara, feel like an 
anti-climax. Better is the device of ropes, 
employed by the gods, although even. at 
their end, the extremity of the tail is not 
very snake-like. 


Having enumerated these points, how- 
ever, we have exhausted the faults of.the 


in’ his. 


Assyrian. 
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work. It is well-known that the joinings of 
angel’s wings, second pairs of arms, and 
additional heads of serpents are amongst 
the stumbling blocks and crucial difficulties 
of theartist in all countries. But Indian 
art has attacked the question with such 
boldness and grace that our demands of the 
Indian artists are doubtless very high¥! Com- 
ing back to the human aspect of this 
picture, there is wonderfully much to be 
said for it. It is full of the play of the 
strong and grotesque on the one side, and 
the equally strong, but noble and beautiful 
on the other, and the power and daring of 

the whole conception are ngeni ible. 
N.22 

Catholic Bishop Stoned. 


“(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT) 
l “Allahabad, July 13th. 


“The' following telegram appears in the 
Australian papers dated London, June 29th : 
—While the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool was driving to his. residence after 
laying the foundation-stone of St. Alphon- 
so’s Chapel, his carriage was stoned by a 
Protestant mob.” . 

We take the above from the Indian Daily 
News.. Perhaps the news-agency . which 
cabled this piece of news to the Australian 
papers omitted to add that the people of 


Liverpool’ had been disfranchisec on 
account of sectarian rancour caused by 
religious. fanaticism. This has certainly 


taken place, because we have been often 
told that one of the causes why we cannot 
have self-government is that we indulge so 
frequently in (zr-)religious riots. 


The Howrah Gang Case. 


No movement which appeals mainly or 
partly to the emotional side of man’s nature 
can succeed without the enthusiastic adher- 
ence to it of powerful singers ;---that at any 
rate is the case in India. For such success as’ 
it has had, the Swadeshi movement is greatly 
indebted in Bengal to the zeal of its 
singers. The singer of the movement par 
excellence in Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
was Babu Hemchandra Sen, a teacher by 


_profession and a gentleman of excellent 


© character. 
sthis mild and inoffensive schoolmaster was 


In the month of January last 


Natra 
No 


arrested in connection with the 
Dacoity in the 24-Parganas district. 


“not easy 


one who knew him had a moment’s 
doubt as to his complete innocence. He 
was, however, kept in prison till June last, 
periding enquiry. 
released from custody in June, 
there was no evidence 
he was re-arrested in 
the’ Howrah ‘Dacoity 


because 

against him, 
connection with 
case. He was 


released a few days ago, because again there 


was no evidence against him. Prison-life 
did not suit him; it has not improved his’ 
health. In fact, when he came out persons 
who had known him for years could not 
recognise him. Six other persons have 
been similarly released after months of 
cohfinement, because of want of evidence. 

What consolation can we offer them? 
None but that they are quite innocent and 


that their sufferings will certainly benefit them 


and the country, though we know not in what 
mysterious ways God may bring it about. 


King Edward Memorial In Bengal. 


India is a land of so may wants and so 
many different kinds of suffering, that merely 
ornamental memorials seem very much out 
of place here. Hence it is lucky that the 
King Edward Memorial in our province is 
sure to be of a utilitarian character. All 
the different kinds of memorials hitherto 
discussed in the papers are good, and it is 
to decide which ts the best. But 
a Students’ Hostel seems to find general 
favour. Should the memorial take this form, 
we hope the hostel or hostels will be thrown 
open to Indian students of all colleges and 
of all creeds. The governing body should 
also. be entirely unofficial. 


Woman Suffrage. 


In course of the recent debate in the House 
of Commons on the Women’s Suffrage . Bill 
some funny’ arguments were advanced 
against it. The funniest was, we think, 
what India would think if British women 
got the vote! We confess we had never 
dreamed that Indian opinion was esteemed 
so highly in Englandin relation to purely 
British legislation. Probably just as a 
prophet is not honoured in his own country, 
so Indian opinion is not honoured in India 
and in relation to Indian affairs. It is, how- 


ever, a great consolation and compensation: 


that it 1s valued so highly outside India 
and in relation to non-Indian matters.. But 


As soon as he was’: 
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it is just possible that India-comes in when- 
ever the noodles in England-want to throw, 


- obstacles in the way of progress; though 


when Indian interests are at .stake, or 
momentous questions affecting India’s wel- 
fare are decided, nobody thinks it necessary 
even to know, much less to pay heed to, 
Indian’ opinion. When those hereditary 
obstructionists or clogs on the wheel of 
progress, the Lords, felt the ground slipping 
beneath .their feet,-they said that if the 
hereditary principle was not maintained 
intact, British supremacy would be. in 
danger in India! 

If Queen Victoria could reign without any 
danger or harm to Great Britain or India, 
why should women voters be considered so 
very dangerous after all? Among the most 
beneficent and intelligent of [Indian 
sovereigns have been some women,—Ahalya 
Baee of revered memory, for instance. 

-As to the position which woman really 
holds in the Hindu’s estimation, it will 
suffice to mention a few facts in Hindu 
mythology. Creative energy is represented 
by a goddess—Adya Shakti. Knowledge 
and Wisdom is represented by a goddess— 
Saraswati, Prosperity is represented bya 
goddess—Lakshmi. Whilst the followers 
of Semitic faiths—except the Roman 
Catholics to some extent-—have no place . 
for woman in their ideas of divinity, the 
Hindu in his most devout moods thinks of the’. 
Deity more often as Mother than as Father. 

Therefore, so far as Hindus are concerned, 
the British people may set their minds at 
ease, they may safely. give votes to their, 
women. ; 

Meanwhile the suffragette is showing 
that she is a worthy daugher of Shakti, as 
the following Reuter’s telegram shows: 

London, Fuly 23rd. 

The suffragette processions from the East and 
West Ends to Hyde Park took place to-day. There 
were a remarkable number of demonstrators and 
striking colour and decorative effects. Mrs. 
Drummond on horseback led the procession of 617 
“martyrs,” after which followed actresses and lady 
artists with palettes, and feminine workers of all 
degrees. The «procession included representatives 
from South Africa, Australia, America and Europe. 
The crowds in Hyde Park are described as the largest 


within memory. There were forty platforms for 
speakers. 


617 “martyrs”! How lucky the suffragettes 
are that they are tried solely and exactly 
for the offences they commit. 
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; what they arë doing, 


showing what the students, sent abroad ‘fot 
education by the Association for” the 





‘t Education of Indians, ate doing here on 
their return from foreign lands. The record, 
though not entirely free from’ inaccuracies, 
seems to be substantially correct.- It shows 
that most of these young met are usefully 
employed. This fact should be an incentive 
to our young men to. go abroad in larger 
numbers and obtain a.training there. Occa- 


As for poverty and other difficulties, we 
know they have enough manhood to face 
and overcome them. ` ` | 


Filipino Aspirations. 
‘We take the following long but very in- 
teresting extract from the Indian Mirror :-— 


The relationship between the Philippine Islands and 
the United States has again been brought into public 
discussion through a petition which has been present- 
ed to Congress from the Philippine Assembly, request- 
ing the grant of immediate ‘independence to. the 
Archipelago. The petition urges the United States 
to open negotiations with Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, China, and Japan for the neutralisa- 
tion of the Islands, guaranteeing them immunitv 

_. from absorption by anv foreign power. The ‘demand 
_ “for independence was presented to Congress by Manuel 
wy E. Quezon, Resident Commissioner of the Philippines 
~, tn the United States, who in making the presentation 
-` delivered an explanatory speech, remarkable alike 
for its moderation and its concise statement of condi- 
tions in the Archipelago Mr. Quezon accorded high 
praise to the United States for what she had accom- 
plished inthe Philippines, saying :— l 


a] am glad to be able to afirm, first of all, that 
simultaneously with the American occupation, there 
has been established a more liberal’ government, and 
from that day, the Filipinos have enjoyed more 
personal and political libertv than they ever did 
under the Spanish Crown. The Philippines commis- 
sioners have established provincial and municipal 
government almost completely autonomous. They 
„ have created a body of constabulary which is one of 
the most useful and praised of the officiai organisa- 
tions. They have built up a system of education 
which offers equal opportunities for learning to the 
poor and to the rich. They have given us a Supreme 
Court worthy to be compared with any other tribunal 
‘in the world. They have - given us an Assembly 
$ which, although it, has very limited powers, answers 
at least, to the purpose of expressing the will of the 
people and. showing its governing capacity.. They 
have beautified the city of Manila, improved its sani- 
tary Conditions, completed its harbour works, and 
provided it with a tramway system. -They have 
constructed all over the islands more than .500 miles 
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Thé Bengaleè has published .a statement - 


Advancement of Scientific and Industrial . 


sional failures should not damp their ardour. | 
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es 


ds; hundreds of steel and concrete 
bridges -and thousaiiés. of cencrete culverts. They 
have multiplied. the „number of -lighthouses and 
knitted the islands -with lines of telegraphs and 
telephones. They have provided a yreat number of 


‘towns with artesian wells, and built school-houses 
_ even in almost.inaccessible parts of the archipelago.” 


bs © Native GRIEVANCES. l 
.After-paying this tribute to America, Mr. Quezon 
declared that the Filipinos were not happy, and ex- 
plained the reason by quoting from Daniel Webster,: 
“No matter how easy may be the yoke ofa foreign 
Power, no matter how lightly it sits upon - the 
shoulders if it is not imposed by the voice of his own 
nation and of his.own country, he will not, he cannot, 
and he means not to be happy under its burden.” 
The Resident Commissioner then turned to specific 
causes of grievance. He enumerated first the position 
of all the courts, except the Supreme Court, whfch, 
he claimed, are not independent, because the Judges 
are appointed by and hold office during the pleasure 
of the Philippines Commission. There, had been no 
abuse of this appointive-method, but the-system was: 
liable to subordinate the judiciary to the. executive 
branch of the Government. The Filipinos, declared 
Mr. Quezon, are very poor, and cited as an. instance 
the fact that owing to a series of calamities, the is- 
lands are less able than formerly to supply their own ' 
demand for rice, the staple food of the people. Prior 
to American occupation, £40,000 was the maximum 
annual value of impoited rice. Since then the’ 
average yearly imports have been valued at £1,300,000. 
The responsibility he placed largely on the inadequacy 
of the Bureau of Agriculture established by the United 
States in the Archipelago. l ; 
Another charge, brought by the Resident Commis-. 
sioner against- America; was that of extravagance. 
‘He asserted that an expensive system of Government 
had béen established, out of all keeping with th® -real 
needs of the country, Philippines officials being paid 
higher salaries than officials in the United States, 


He compared the salaries of £3,100 a year paid to 
the Secretaries of the Phillippines bureaus with the 

2,4CO0 a vear received by the members of President 
Taft’s Cabinet. ` i 

He stated that the claim that Filipinos are lightly 
taxed because the per capita taxation amounts only 
to rcs., wasan erroneous impression. In proportion 
to their wealth, he alleged, the Filipinos are heavily- 
burdened by the requirements of the Government.. 
He compared taxation with foreign trade showing 
that Cuba, with a foreign commerce of £20 per head’ 
has a taxation of £2'335. 4d. per head ; Porto Rico, 
with a foreign trade of {114s , hasa taxation of r4s. 
rod., while the Philippines, with a foreign trade of 
only £1 8s., are faxed 108. per head. i 


` In. proof'of the ablitity of the Filipinos to govern | 
themselves, Quezon cited as a convincing. instance the 
orderliness ‘of the local municipal and provincial ` 
elections, stating that, they are- held “without even 
the local disturbances which occur during the excite- 
ment. of ‘an. electoral campaign, even in countries 
more experienced iu the exercise of political franchise.” 
The officials elected by the Filipinos from among them- 
selves have proved to be intelligent and highminded: 
He instanced as an example of the ‘Filipinos’ intense 
interest in educational] matters the avidity with which 


| they have studied 7 English: an “Tn spite of 
+ the ‘difficulties connected with | the study of évery 
foreign language,” he: said, “increased manifold by 
the peculiar ones of ‘the English language, hundreds of 
thousands of children and a large" ‘number of 

." up men- devote, themselves to the study of that useful 
. but, difficult language with such. brilliant suecess that 
ay it can. be safely. said the. knowledge of the 


C. - English language is more extended throughout the 


islands than ever was that of Spanish.” 


| _Evidently-in, the United States of hence 
A ie law ‘does not hold it seditious fora 
va Sconguered people to present a ‘petition for 
independence, which is perhaps considered a 
| _ legitimate aspiration there. The result of 
‘this,’ unique petition will be awaited. with 

| ‘the keenest interest. 


Oe rena ie of the- Turkish 
Constitution. 


tution was celebrated. in an. animated 

, fashion on the 23rd July last: A feature was 

_ the’ presence of ‘numorous ‘Turkish women, 

“| who ‘were provided with special accom- 

. modation to hear the pends and see the 
ron illuminations. S 

It was all very good,—in Tuckey; of 

course,—for the Musalman mento obtain the 


| 

The Aeran of the Turkish Consti- 
| 

| 


‘already. But for the Musalman women 
thus:to dare to come out to breathe God’s 
free! air, and hear the bands and see the 
illuminations,—well, it was. ‘really scanda- 
lous ! ` 'But then, freedom is catching. And 
there.i is a very inconvenient fact, too: only 
: free mothers bear free sons. 


Moslem Congratulations to the First 
wo ooo Constitutional Sultan. 


ever wére or will be! what are -things 
coming ‘to? In spite of the solemn assevera- 
, tions of some of these “not-ables” that 
“répresentive governiaent would not suit 
‘them; Reuter has had the audacity to send 
the following telegram : :— 


“Landon; July 18. 
A deputation representing the Mussilmans of China, 
Morgolia and Turkestan has arrived: in Constanti- 
` nople to congratulate the Sultan on his accession and 
the: establishment of a ‘constitutional regime-in ‘Turkey. 


` Too bad ! Too:bad! Or is it tobah, ‘tobah | P 


„Indian Budget. Debate. 


O to custom the usual formality 
of a débate on the Indian Bridget in Pane 


grown: 


E : rights of full citizenship, —free they had been ` 
| 
E 


ce sentiment. 
| = Souls of all:the Khan Bahadurs - ‘who are,” 
i 
. 
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TA of Commons was gone through last | 


‘month. From Retteér’s summary it, would 


seem to. have been: a tamer and less 
iinforining. affair than’ even ats- predecessors, 


_in spite.of the reliéving features of a larger. 


attendance of members and the moving of a. 


resolution condémging repressive legislation ' 


in India. But being of a’ rather con- 
servative turn, of mind, we feel compelled 
to defer to’ custom and refer ‘to it as. 
we may. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India, 
“dwelt on the complexity of political ques- 
tions in: India. The present problem was 
to yoke a. complex responsible system: of 
Government to the ‘democratic system of 
Great Britain which yearly shows more and . 
more determination to undertake ‘the res- 
ponsibilities falling upon it.” p 

. That the British. democracy takes an. 
increasing interest in India is'a good omen 
‘for both, England and India. One, however, 
feels an‘irresistible desire to know to whom 
at. ‘present. the Government of India is 
“responsible.” Responsibility implies control.: 
The Government is not responsiblé to the 
people of India ` éither theoretically or. 
practically. It is: theoretically controlled 
by Parliament, but in practice this control 
is not and cannot be exercised. | 

Mr. Montagu proceeded to observe : a 

It was impossible to bring Eastern into ‘contact’ with 
Western without causing unrest. But if they refused 
those to whom they had given education the, right 


scope and opportunity to act and think as we had 
taught them, we must-cause unrest of a dangerous 


kind. 

The last sentence wenibadies a very fne 
But in this miserable world of, 
ours what. one party. calls liberty another 
calls license, what one party calls ‘effective: 
‘criticism another calls sedition, what one 
party calls popular protection to industries, 
another calls inciternent to race-hatréd, 


-what one calls mischievous reaction A other 


calls. reform, and so: forth. Hence we: 
are not consoled By this fine Sentiment. 
Great Britian claims that she has, taught 
us to value free. speech, ` à free press. and 
representative, institutions. Is there in 
India “the right scope’ and opportunity -to 
act and think” according , to that éducation ? 

There had: ‘been manifestations, of political unrest 
with which it was ith possible to sympathise, assassina- 


tions, conspiracies ‘to murder, ` and, ‘incitement to 
If this, pernicious unrest were, allowed to 


s 
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spread, the result would. ie widespread ‘misery ae 
a state of things ‘more inimical to progress than, the 
most stringént coercion, and. chaos.from which society 
would seek refuge. in military dictatorship. “If the, 
Government were prevented from doing. its duty, it 
would be a great step backward and the tragedy of 
our history. 
realised the danger,-and would do the utmost’ to 
suppress the extremists jeopardising the movement. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every 
Government to put a stop to-assassinations, 
conspiracies to. murder, and incitement to 
violence. But it.is also the duty of every 
Govetnment to see that innocent men do 
not. suffer, as in too many instances they 
have done in connection with the so-called 
political dacoity cases. 

As for suppressing the extremists, the 
process has been going on for some time 
past, including 1 in its scope both “academic” 
and “physical force’ extremists. No one 
can predict when the process. will. come to 
an.end. 

‘True statesmanship must be directed to separating 
the legitimate and illegitimate unrest. The permanent 
safe- guard must: be. a ‘sympathetic Government, 
realising the elements of good as well as the elements 
of danger, and 
with inflexible sternness. Government was acting on 
this principle, and was determined to arm and assist 
the Indian Government in an unflinching v ar against 
sedition, while showing an increasingly encouraging 
attitude to legitimate aspirations. 

' The principles laid down in the foregoing 
extract. are rather liberal. Only there is a 
little difficulty, which is somewhat lexico- 
graphical in character,'namely, one relating 
to the meanings of the words “legitimate 
and illegitimate uar “sedition,” and 
‘legitimaté aspirations.”. As English is to 
us a foreign tongue we are saad we do not 
‘quite understand the meanings of these 
words, particularly their connotation with 
reference to india. As large numbers of 
English dictionaries’ sell in India, their 
publishers might find it. practicable to 
have a board of Anglo-Indian revisers for 
bringing out special Indian editions, the 
“importation of all others’ being stopped. 

He quoted as example of this policy the Préss Act 
which he defended ‘at great length and. the Seditious 
Meetings Act. He believed: that these afforded a 


complete armour necessary to suppress the campaign 
of calumny and misrepresentation. , 


Here again opinions will differ as to 


_what is calumny and misrepresentation 


and what not. And it is well known to all 
true statesmen’ that unless one is prepared 


P ‘ 
` 


ment.” 
The majority of Indians themselves fully, 


' sary to-repress. 


“ever done. 


suppressirig criminal extravagance . 


necessary, for just: and progressive - govern- 


in repressing much besides what it is neces- 
` What we call calumny and. 
misrepresentation may not be calumny and! 


misrepresentation at all, for statesmen’ 
are not proof against the prejudice. 
born of self-interest. We are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with British and 


American newspapers. 
more often contain more calumny and 
misrepresentation than our papers have 


remedy does not lie 1 in stringent. press. laws, 
as it would be worse than the disease;. from 
the people’s point of view, of course. 


ment. are practically one. 


calumny, misrepresentation and sedition, 


We will now conclude by quoting some © 


critics of Mr. Montagu. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (Lab. Leicester) congratu- 
lated the Government on the appointments ‘of Mr, 
Butler and Mr. Clark. He did not deny‘ that the 
Government was sincere and hard working in India 


but it was impossible not to criticise while people ‘were , 
being deported without trial and the Press Law was. ` 
being enforced. Practically nothing had been edone’. 
He applied for the application: 


to improve the Police. 
of Liberal principles. 


Mr. J. C. Wedgwood (L. Newéastle-under-T yne) 
moved a resolution dëploring the recent restrictive. 
legislation, especially the Press and Seditious Meetings ` 
He said he had read:the debate in the Council - 
on the Press Act with a feeling of physical nausea. ` 
The new brand of Anglo-Indian official seemed ‘to ‘ 


Acts. 


draw inspiration from ‘Germany and Austria and not 
from the old traditions of England. ` He felt more 
sorry for-Lord Morley than for India.’ 


Mr. Keir Hardie (Lab. Merthyr Tedvil) ean tel 
the morion. He said the purpose of Press Law was to 
suppress, the reform movement. If the Government 


were relying on big burly bullies like the Maharajah . 


of Burdwan, , they were relying on a broken reed, 


which was bound to fail because it had alienated the: 


literary middle class which the Government should 


support, instead of seeking to reduce it to voiceless 


impotence. 


Mr. Montagu hoped “that A coordinated ' 
education: which the Government hoped 


to establish under the new Member would 
so spread education in the darkest regions 
of India that a time would soon dawn 
when the’ Press and Seditious Meetings Act 
would no longer. be nécessary.” 


Repressive legislation always results, 


And |. 
in free countries the people and the Govern- 
And that condi-’ 
tion -indicates the true safeguards against 


to. siete patiently even: to’ calumny and » 
-misrépresentation” one will. never hear ` 
“the ‘other side, which is’ ' indispensably. 


~ 


In our opinion they .. 


This is to be deplored: ` But the. 


. going to be, we have no idea. 
_; no comment. ` 


ae who ‘or a recent 


.-, Basu. 
educated Indian opinion at the meeting of 
‘the Imperial Council at which the latest 
a Press Law- was enacted. 


ay 
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:Indian National Congress. 


. the: Congress would only prove its 
- representative character aud stultify itself. 
If Pandit Malaviya could: not be elected. 
bécause _ the Congress meets, in his own 


Avene? 1S 
So we offer 


What this: iaraa 


` . 


a. The Congress Biesidestship.” 


Tt is saad? that ‘Sir Willian: Wedderbarn-: 


is likely to be the President of the'next 
He ‘is a true 
‘friend of India according to his lights and 


-has worked. for India at considerable sacri- 


fice, of time, money, and popularity with 
“his countrymen. No objection ‘can, therefore, 


‘be: raised ‘against his election on personal ` 
But we should have liked ‘the. . 
Congress, as claiming to represent educated | 
. India, to honour either of the two gentlémen. 
critical occasion truly: 
-',and courageously voiced the opinion. of 
. educated India, we mean Pandit Madan - 


grounds. 


Mohan Malaviya. and Babu Bhupendranath 
They alone faithfully - represented 


In not taking the 
earliest opportunity to honour them publicly 
non- 


province’ and..town, surely nothing stood 


in ‘the: ‘way of: Babu Bhupendranath’s 
eleétion. Or, as some Congress bosses: voted 
for the Press Law, the ‘election. of’ Sir 


“William Wedderburn may be only a .dodge . 
to prevent the election of Babu Bhupendra- 
-nath. For this will ‘save the amor propre 


of ome. of these bosses, whereas the election 
of . Mr: Basu ‘might | wound their vanity. 


As ‘the Congress: demands autonomy within | 
the Empire, why can it-not. set an example. 
of.autonomy in its own affairs ? Why import z 


a. gentleman from outside India,.albeit -un- 
exceptionable personally, because we: have 
not either the sense of what we owe to 


"ourselves, or the courage, or, the. sense of: 


_ Justice to choose the ble i person for the 


yaro, 


i 7th of: celia Celebiations Stopped. 


l The Bengal Government has by notifica- ~ 
tion, practically -stopped the: 7th of August: 


Celebrations.” The abjuring ‘the use of 


British goods for the encouragement of our - 


own industries as well as for drawing the 
attention of the British’ people to the wrong 


step in the right direction. 
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sone to the people: of. Bengal by: the parti- 
tion of: their province, was perfectly lawful 
and moral: As far as. we can. recollect 


~ there -have- been no breaches of' the peace, 
. too, anywhere, during these celebrations . 
in previous years. . . 
- passions; ithe less" said. about it the better.: . 
‘This argument can be brought forward with 


As for inflaming racial 


litéral truth whenever the’ interests of the 
ruling -party, are affected ; their angry feel- 
ings are.sure to be roused on such occasions.. 

We ‘do -not see’ any ‘legal or moral 
justification | for stopping the celebrations, 
though it is a foregone conclusion that the. 
people- will not make any attempt to hold 
them in defiance ‘of the orders of the 
Governinent. 


"Bordei Raids. 


One a the precautionary measures taken 
in connection with the N. W.. F.- Province 
border. raids is~ that -free arms have been 
distributed ‘to some border. villages on the 


"responsibility. of their headmen to fight 


with:.the. raiders and pursue them. It is a 
This was one 
of. our suggestions, though we do ‘not, 
dreamy that the Government acted.on our 


“suggestion, | eae. © 


Reclamation of “Untouchables” in 


. Sialkot. 


We are He to learn from the  Panjabee 


that out of the 35,000 “untouchable” Meghs 
in Sialkot. District, 


19,000 have ‘been re- 
claimed by, the, Arya. Samaj, that for the 


last six.years the Samaj -has maintained a 
‘school for Megh boys, and that it is soon 
going to be = developed into a. technical . 


school. This sort of good ‘work should be - 
done. e everywhere throughout India. © 


‘The Sikh: Girls’ School at. 
Ferozepore. 


The: Tribune and the Khalsa Adonai: 
announcé-donations.of Rs. 10,000 ‘and Rs. 
5,000 to the Sikh Girls’. School at Feroze- . 
pore, by the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Nabha respectively; who have also agreed: 


to subscribe.’ Rs. 6oo and 300: monthly. to 
the school: funds. ` 


No gift -is higher than 
the gift of. knowledge: - The Maharajas are - 
making avery good use ‘of ‘their money. 
‘Bhai Takht Singh, the life and soul of the. 
paenons ought to feel encoaraney ms 
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The: Bésabes Central Hindu College... ; 


' The vitality of movements. and institu: |. 


tions can be gauged by the’self-sacrific they 
evoke.’ Judged by this standard, the Cen- 
tral Hindu College of Benares must be said 


to possess much vitality and utility. The. 
latest addition to its band’ of self-sacrificing 


workers isa very notable one.-. Mr. E: A. 
Wodehouse of 
Service, well-known for his culture and his 
appreciation of Indian spirituality and 
civilization, has recently joined his new 
appointment as honorary Professor in the 
Central Hindu College. We hope he will 


be able to do much good work there. 
An interpretation of a Government ` 
‘Resolution. 


' Recently an old Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India was re-published i in the papers 


recommending Indian visitors to foreign - 


countries to'take with them a certificate of 
identity from the head of the district or the 


Police Commissioner in Presidency towns’ 


or the British Resident in’ Native States. 
The object of this step was stated to be, 
that such ‘certificates would give the 


‘visitors the advantages of. British citizen- 
ship in cases where such might be found: 


useful. The Secretary of State then said 
that not infrequently it happened that 
natives of India who proceeded to England 
were stranded and in ‘their difficulties 
sought the help of, Government. In such 
cases the certificate would be useful. This 
Resolution was originally issued in 1899, 
before any Indian ‘ ‘anarchist,” had appear- 
ed ` on the scene. The Empire, however, 
says : 

“The object of this resolution is obvious. 
provide, the Government in this country and the 
British authorities in America with a full list of all 
Indiaris, who pass from one country to the other. At 
the time the certificate is signed the issuing officer will 
presumably ascertain when the emigrant goes and 
where he proposes to land. The emigrant will doubt- 
less be kept under observation from “the -moment ‘he 
lands. If he keeps” suspicious company, the fact will 
be noted and a secret “dossier” relating to him will 
gradually accumulate. When he returns to India the 
authorities in this country will be advised of the fact, 
and he will be watched for as- E as the authorities 
deem. desireable.” 


We think it will be expedient for the 
Government to contradict this interpretation, 
particularly as it proceeds from an Anglo- 


Indian source. Trust is better than suspicion. . 
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understood’ and spoken all over India. - 
is it practicable to have such, a lingua 


‘the Indian Educational- 


Itis to ` 
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A “Lingua Franca” for India. 


The question ofa lingua franca. for India 
has been discussed off and.on for'ŝome years. 
past.’ It. would. certainly be a great 
advantage, ifthere were one language 
But 


franca? 

Some, English- knowing eee think 
that English is already- that language, at. 
least it’ ought to be. But it is forgotten 
that after 150 years of British rule in’ India, - 
out of a population of 293, 414,906 persons, 
only 1,425,231 are. literate in English. 
Deducting from this figure the 256,707 


_ Europeans, Armenians and Eurasians living 
in India, we get 868,524 Indians as literate 


in English. Not quite one million out of 
three hundred millions !-And of these 9 lakhs - 
the number of those who can express’ -their . 


‘needs or ideas in English with tolerable | 


clearness and accuracy, must be very much | 
smaller, So English cannot be our lingua `: 
franca for at least a few centuries’ to come, 
by which time many UPARA things mag 


happen. 


The deepest and most sincere utterance of a 
people cannot but be in their mother-tdéngue. 


Next to the mother-tongue, one. which iS 


closely allied in origin, genius and spirit ‘is - 
to be preferred. A people. acceptifig a 
foreign tongue as their common language 
cannot but become shallow. in” their’ 
character and devoid of originality. They. 
cannot give to the world what God intended 

them‘to give. 


For all these reasons English cannot | 
become the common language of India, 


but all the same. we have-at present to 
learn English for-three reasons, (x) polncal, 
(2) commercial, (3) educational. | 


(1).No such change in the ‘political 
condition of India- as would make the 
learning of English politically unnecessary, 
is within sight. So no Indian language can, 
politically speaking, -take the place of 
English. (2), For commercial transactions. 
with countries, outside India, no Indian 
language is of use. English is’ probably — 
the- most widely used business language oi 
the world. (3) The world’s store-of know- 
ledge is not accessible to us through any 
Indian ' language. TERNS; which we have 


i: Tödiäns to learn English. 
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to: learn 7 ae reasons, isiour gate-way_ 


. to: the, world’s knowledge, £00. ` 


“For ‘thesé reasons it iS desirable , ‘for ` 


But as: the’ majority of Indians. do not. 


“and need not use ‘English for political ‘or’. 
‘commercial purposes, if they éould acquire’ 


` sifficient knowledge through ‘the medium of 
-any Indian tongue, and could also exchange _ 


3 tongue, 


‘spoken vernacular, 


their ‘ideas with other Indians through: that. > 
that ‘language: would, stand. the 
best. chance of becoming ‘the : „lingua francà 
of India. ‘But at present no Indian verha- 
cular satisfies these two: conditions.’ Hindi 
inssome form or other is ‘the’. most widely , 
but -it.is far from: 


being understood throughout India. Bengali ° 


comes next in order as regards the 


P of those who speak:or understand 


K E than 
j ‘probably. richer: in that ‘respect than any 


‘On the other. hand, Bengali is.certainly 
Hindi ‘in its literature’ and: 


other vernacular.’ It is also simple in its. 
gtammar and: easy to ‘learn. , For: these 
‘reasons if any non-Bengali Indian wishes td 
learn a vernacular of India othér than his 
own, Bengal: would give him a better and - 
quicker return for his time and | energy ‘than 


‘any other provincial vernacùlar. That more 


Bengali books ‘have been, translated into. 


` other. vernaculars than books in any of the ` 


‘latter is’ a proof -of the 


# 
some other vernacular outstripping all the. 


apenn of 
modern Bengali literature. . 


Let us run a friendly race, however, and” 
the next twenty-five or’ fifty years may see” 


rest. 
_ The Indian of the future will rhost 
probably be a bi-linguist. H sọ, what will 
„be his.second language? `; 

Or he may even be a tri-linguist. | 


What: 


$ fien will be-his second and third’ languages? 


We do not: ‘think any of the highly deve- 


; loped literary | languages of India will be 
extinct within any measureable distance of, 


time. 


` The lingua franca, if ever there be’ 
any, will be an additional’ acquisition, . it. 


0 will not oust these -vernaculars, 


_ Delegates to. a Religious Congress. 


Principal, Heramba . Chandra’. 
Babu Pramatha Lal Sen. and Professor 
T.-L. Vaswani left India for Berlin last- 
month to take part in | the World: Congress 


ve 
e 


l undesirable. 


` mediaeval. and ‘modern’ India. 
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of Liberal Religious Movements. ° 
© they-have gone as delegates of the Brahmo 
. Samaj; they will undoubtedly deliver'to the 
Congress“ the spiritual message of ancient, 
The more 
men: ‘belonging’ to: different countries, and 


Though ` 


races fraternise. for high spiritual aims, the , 


better for, „humani ty.. 


T 


UIndian Medicinal Plants.” 


By a regrettable’: ‘oversight the- riames s of 


“An LC. S”? and of: Professor Bhim Chan- 
. dra Chatterjee, Electrical Engineer, ` were- 


not mentioned in out last number as joint 
authors of “Indian Medicinal Plants.” 


i 


Bethune College: 


Bethune College is the: only Government. 
' College'for. women in Bengal, Bihar, Assam, 


Orissa, and ‚Chota Nagpur: “As such, it 


‘should. teach both arts’ and science courses. 


But the only i science, taught there is botany, 
but as the College i is not affiliatedin botany 


- forthe’ B: A. degree, those. who take botany 
for the Intermediate. Examination, 


.cannot. 
pursue their studies further.. This is highly 
This college does not teach any 
mathematics, which it usëd to do formerly. 


Therefore those who wish to study. mathe- , 


matics are. pùt to great difficulties. More- 
over, we do‘not know how in future. lady 
teachers ‘of mathematics | for girls’ high 


schools are to be provided. As the present 


vee 
. 


Maitra, _ 


headmaster of the school department former- 
- ly taught mathematics in the College, Go- 


vernment.can easily arrange for mathema- 


" tical teaching in the Intermediate, classes at 
least. 


matics, and two young ladies have joined 
. City? ‘College, because Bethune College 
teaches’ neither. mathematics 
science, i 


Wë’ ‘cannot’ ‘blame Goverment for ‘not. 


“nor physical G 


. We: understand four ‘students of the. 
“first year class are anxious to „study mathe- 


showing any special zeal in promoting the- 


‘cause òf the high education of womien. The 
people as a whole are apathetic and even 
hostile; it-isthe small Brahmo and Christian 
‘communities who show any interest. But 
still as: what is worth doing is worth doing 
well and’as good teachers have to be provi- 
ded for gins’ high schools,-Bethure College 
should | be. able to teach ‘both science’ and 


. arts. a to ‘the B. A. and B.Sc. standards, 


f 
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‘ ENGLISH. 


The E N read of* Raliecen a Ganga Prasada, 

M.A., M. R. A. S. of the Provincial Ciuil Service 
ar U. P. of Agra and Oudh, late Professor of English 
vs and Logic, Meerut College. Published by the 
¥ Arya-Pratinidhi Sabha, Meerut, Price twelve 

annas.. 

Our .author’s motto is—"It 
‘ sciences and religions which have spread in the world, 
have been disseminated from the country of Aryavarta”’ 
(Satyartha-Prokasha of Swami Dayananda, p. 276). 


the stream of religious knowledge has flowed through’ 
the channels of Zoroastrianism, "Judaism, ‘Buddhism, 
Christianity and Mahomedanism.” 

Our author’s Vedic authority is Swami Dayananda 
and he quotes largelyifrom:, Max-Muller, Haug, Rev» 
Mills, West and orhe, authors but most of these 
quotations are irrelevant. 

Life and its Missions, being the inaugural address 
of the Ganjam Hindu Social: Reform Association, 
Berhampore, delivered by Kapargam Ramamutti 
B.A., pp. 20..Copies can be had free on application 
with two half-anna stamps ‘for postage &c., to 

ait Velithanda Srinivasarao, Secretary, Prarthana 
MSamaj, Berhampore, Ganjam: 


be largely circulated, do 
; i MAHES r ERT GHOSH. 


i Faas ‘into Mrs. Besant's 
- Bhagavat Gita. 


` Hindu scriptures in general and Gita in. particular 
pres of late, been able to draw agreat deal of attention 


Translation of the 


-of the Western people both hostile and sympathetic. 


We are not afraid of hostile. criticism if straight- 
forward. Our scriptures are strong enough tostand on 
. ‘their own legs. Sympathetic in isinterpretations are what 
we dread: most, They mislead the uninitiated public. 
#@ The meaning of our ancient scriptures has already been 
lost, through ignorance and neglect,.and it is a grave 
national misfortune that ata time when a new interest 


‘was just being awakened in them, large numbers of our ` 


educated - “countrymen should, be led to surrender. 
themselves to imperfectly equipped foreign ‘teachers. 
In this matter, our national self-respect should assert’ 
itself. Européans must be compelled to sit and learn’ 
“ancient wisdom at our feet and should never be 
toleratéd as teachers and priests. : 
Of all,books Bhagavat Gita has been subjected to 
the most” sympathetic treatment and , 
some of its most sublime truths have be 
beyond recognition. Mrs. ` Besant; 


en mutilated. 
as everybody, 


knows, .is a sympathetic pid a of the Hindu . the _Eingasar stag. =the astral body’ 
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is certain that all ` 


_ And his conclusion is:—''The Vedas are the ultimate: 
k source of all religions—the fountain-head from which 


It isa paper on social and other reforms,and should. 


¿consequently .. 
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Shartras ana e critical radi of her ences ‘of 

.the, Gita will not fail at once to find out that through Y 
such unenlightened sympathy the true meaning. “of z 
our scriptures is daily being lost beyond recovery. Bar 


example, take her translation of 


giria ag: daiat | 
ASE wig R fam wafaxceut u Vil—a, 


d 
and the reader will find more than enough justification 
of our remarks from her comment on the word, Paci 
which she adds in order “to clarify the meaning of ` 
the text” —*“Prakriti is matter. in the widest sense of 
the term, including all that has extention.” i 
I wonder who is the great and illumined Mahaia, 
human or astral, visible or ‘occult that has. revealed 
this profound meaning of Prakriti to this inspired 
teacher of ancient wisdom. It is, well known that Dr. 
Ballantyne, in his translation of the Sankhya aphorisms 
has rendered Prakriti by primordial matter, but that 
even is not a very happy and accurate rendering of 
the term even in the Sankhya sense. Prakriti, accord- , 
ing to the Sankhya doctrine is the ultimate. principle | 
from which the phenomenal world has come into 
existence—gqwiaaqaqay SRT a aT. yafa:—the equi, 
librium of the three qualities, : Sattva, Rajas and dy, 
Tamas,—that is Prakriti. This is the Sankhya” 
definition of the term and even there it Jiyould 
be a grave mistake to take it as meaning 
matter in any sense of the term. For, the Sankhya 
Prakriti also is ‘conceived of as the origin. of the 
intellect, the understanding, and even the emperical 
ego. And if Prakriti according to the Sankhyas even, 


-s 


+: 


who do not believe in a Self-conscious First ° 
Cause, means much more than matter even “in ~ 
the widest sense of the term, including all that 


has extension,’’ how much more must it mean in 


the Gita, which: has universally been accepted by ~ 
every authoritative Hindu exegete, as belonging, 
essentially and specifically, to the literature of Brahma 
Jnanam. There has always been a deep suspiGion 
of a kind ‘of veiled and subtle materialism in Mr, 
Besant and her school, and her rendering: of- Prakritit 
which include manas (the sensorium), Buddhi (the 
understanding) and Ahamkara (the empirical ego) 
as “matter in the widest sense of the term, including , 
all that has extension” ,—seems to me to confirm and. 
justify that suspicion. Hinduism, in spite of its 
profound ‘note of the highest spirituality has, as we’ 
all know, a grossly material aspect of it also. ¿Fhe 
material and the sensuous ate prominent implicati ‘ons 
~in the current and popular ceremonialism and symibo- 
lism in the country. Mrs. Besant as the modern 
prophetess of this ceremonialism and symbolism is: 
naturally liable: to conceive even the understanding 
and empirical ego also as having extension. Possibly,’ 
this curious conception ‘is due “to her notions about. 
gwhich is the 
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organ, so to Say, oh A odii and „the É TS 


empirical ego, of ;Bulldhi and Ah@pkara ; and ~as 
Mrs. Besant has had visions of this body in the astral 


plane by means of her highly developed psychic:. 


powers, and as all visible things have extension, and 
as all things extended in space are material, she’has 
naturally taken Prakriti to be “matter in the. widest 
_sense of the term”. This, possibly, is the secret 
history of the Besantine doctrine of Manas and 
' Buddhi and Ahankara but though this may justify Mrs. 
‘Besant, whether it interprets, Shrikrishna faithfully 
`. or not is a different question. 

.. Sankara, Sridhara and Madhusudana, however, may 
* possibly be given some little credit of having under- 
vckstood the teachings of the Gita correctly; and how 
do they interpret ‘this term Prakriti? Sankara says 


_ that Prakriti means maya—ya aa aaa anaa — 
Prakriti ismy Divine power called maya; and by maya, 
is „Vedantist understands the creative energy of the 

Supreme, —that through which and by which the 
phenomenal world, including the understanding and 
empirical ego, the Ahamkara, have’ come into being. 
It is not matter, even “in the widest sense of the tenm, 
including all that has extension," —for it is a power, 
nay, an “element in Brahman; to say that maya is 
material, would be.to materialise the Supreme Spirit 
Himself. But there is a kind of monism which instead 
of. spiritualising matter, materialises the spirit; the 
very confused monistic conception of a large mass 
of men and women of our age, steeped in the “spirit”? 
of modern materialism, really is of this: class—instead 
of ‘spiritualising matter, they materialise the spirit, and 


with ‘them Prakriti and Maya may well both be 


matter, +—of course, ‘in the widest sense of the ‘term, 
including all that has extension.” 
Like Sankara, Shridhara Swamy also dnderstands 


_ by. Prakriti not matter but maya—@ yafeaaren afi — 


my Prakriti, that is my power called maya,—this is his 


rendering of the term. Madhusudana also gives a 
similar interpretation. He says—yafa iaten qit- 
e Afiada adepnfarar—Prakriti, the Divine 


power called maya which is mysterious and is 


composed of the, three qualities (Sattva, Rajas and ` 
“a Tamas). 


And though all material’ objects, are 
: included in this maya, itis itself not matter, in whatever 
sense however -wide it may be, you may fancy to 
ae it. 
Mrs. Besant’s rendering of. Prakriti by ‘matter 
a fen “fhe widest sense of the ‘term, including all that 
“has” extension’ shows how imperféctly she under- 
stands Hindu philosophical thought, for Sankhya 
Prakriti, as we have already pointed ` out, means 
much more than what has extension. But she might, 
had she cared todo so, find out ‘her own error from 
the critical examination of the very text which she was 
translating. In this very verse, Manas, Buddhi and 
Ahankara—the sensorium, the understanding and self- 


n Ñ #consciousness—are all called Prakriti, and nobody or 
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[g bsant, Gan ider ae these could bes in- 
cluded in. matter, evei? F the term should be taken in 
the widest’ sense: The Tact i 1S. Shrikrishna in this verse 
was youghly. distinguishif the transcendental and im=. 
motiéntal—the Nirguna and the Saguna aspects of the” 
Divine: hature; but the translator seems unable to mark 
the import. of it at all. That she has not at all entered 
into the spirit and the meaning of this passage 1s clear 
from her translation of the next stanza which, as is, 
well known runs as follows :—=, 


aqta vata’ afa A TAA 
saai aeai gàg” TAR S I 


“This is translated by Mrs. Besant thus— i 

“This the inferior, Know my other Prakriti, thé. 
higher, the life element, O Mighty Armed, by which the: 
universe is upheld.” Very strange that life element 
should be higher than and superior to Manas, Buddhiand 
Ahamkara, one with the slightest knowledge of Hindu, 
Philosophy could not make such an absurd and un 
founded assertion. Now for the : word staat an 


Mrs. Besant’s rendering of it by ‘‘life-element’’. ne 
Sanskrit word qa: is generally translated. by the Eng-' 
lish word “element” and the word afta: by “life. ii Now 
the translator combines these two words intoa com- 
pound—of course, a mechanical one änd not even 





chemical—and makes sttayat- ‘the life-element.”” Can: 
absurdity go any further? Mrs. Besant. promised 
to give us a “literal” translation of the Gita. -There 


is no doubt about it ‘that the above is literal 
and that with vengeance; in fact it is as literal 
as the two notorious. rendering, _ ‘Salutation to the 
butterfly’ —of the words ysimagq aa. with which 
an eminent Oxford graduate, formerly employed i in-the 
Indian Education Department has been credited. Only 
it does not explain the méaning of the original. Sankara. 
says sttayat Sava 7.2. “belonging t to the subject- 
ive side of the Divine Nature. But Mrs. Besant never 
minds Sankara. .She evidently evolves such inter- 
pretations from the depths of her own consciousness. 
The fact is, Mrs.: Besant, like all excessively clever. 
people, relies too much ‘upon her own intuitions, 
and in spite of all professions’ to the contrary; 
either has no regard for ancient authorities og: 
has not the patience to examine nor the pecutna 


“training to fully understand them. 


DHIRENDRA NATH CHOWDHURT:: 
-GUYARATI. soa 


Balvarta by Ganpashanker Manishanker Vaishanad, 

B.A.; B.Sc., S.T.C., (Honors) Teacher Prémchatd. 

- Roychand Training ‘College, Ahmedabad. Printed - 

at the Gujarat Printing Press. . Ahmedabad. 

Paper-bound, pp. 80. Price 0-3-0 (19 rö). 

This isa collection of short, easy stories, written after 
the fashion of Æsop’s. fables. It is meant for school 
going childern, to whom we are sure, it would prove 
of great benefit, as the author writes with all the. 
authority of a teacher. 
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Printed ana Published by Purno Chante Dass, “at the Kuntaline Press, 
: Or &- 62, Tombos ‘Street, Calcutta. 
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“«— So ALL wags Lost!” 


A Messenger reporting to a King, from a durbur scene 
in Cave Two at Ajanta. 


Two colour blocks by U. Ray. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD OF MUNDARI HISTORY 


[From the 16th to the 18th Century, A.D.] 
When the int’rest of State wrought the genéral woe, 
The stranger a friend, and the native a foe. 

— Drennan. 

Lac 
A Epoch of Mundari History is the break- 
ing up of Munda democracy by the rise 
of a Raja, the most remarkable feature of the 
Third Epoch is the introduction of a horde 
of strangers and the creation by the Raja 
of a class of middlemen and the consequent 
revolution n the communal system in the 
majority of Mundari villages. In the second 
period, as we have seen, the Raja was content 
with limited supplies for his household and 
his court from the various villages, and with 
military services in time of need. His posi- 
tion appears to have been no more than 
that of a feudal overlord and leader of the 
deople. Thus things went on till we come 
lown to the Third Epoch of which for the 
irst time we possess materials more tangible 
ind reliable than mere traditions and con- 
ectures. These materials consist of a few 
-ontemporary records in Mahomedan chro- 
icles. The late Professor Blochmann in 
in article in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ety of Bengal for 1871, gave extracts from 
wo Persian works, the ‘Akbar namah’ and 
he ‘Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri’. These accounts 
ell us that Kokrah, * as Chotanagpur pro- 


the distinctive feature of the second 


* Kokrah, or more correctly Khukra, is now the 
ame of a Pargana or fiscal division (in Muhammadan 
mes) round about Ranchi. The name is probably 
erived from the ‘Kurukhs’ or Oraons who have formed 
ie bulk of the population of this paragana since the 
fundas migrated to the southern and eastern parts of 
1e plateau. 


per appears to have been called by the Ma- 
homedan writers, maintained its indepen- 
dence of Moslem suzerainty till about the 
thirtieth year of the great Akbar’s reign. 
In the year 1585, A. D., Shabaz Khan 
Kambu, we are told, sent a detacliment thi- 
ther and the then Raja was reduced 
to the position of a Malguzar or tributary. 
In the reign of Jehangir, again, the Mu- 
hammadan governors of Behar, we are told, 
frequently sent detachments into Kokrah of 
which the then ruling chief was Durjan Sal. 
As the roads were fortified and the jungles 
impenetrable, the Muhammadan governors 
had hitherto been generally satisfied with 
a tribute of two or three diamonds. But now 
Ibrahim Khan Fathe-Jang, the then Governor 
of Behar, under special instructions from 
Jehangir invaded Kokrah, defeated the 
Raja, deprived him of his family diamonds, 
and carried away twenty-three elephants to 
boot. This was about the year 1616 A.D, 


From the chronicle of the Chotanagpur 
Raj-family we learn that Durjan Sal, the 
forty-sixth king, after he had been defeated, 
captured and taken to Delhi, was kept in 
duress in the Gwalior fort for a period of 
twelve years, at the end of which his 
success in distinguishing a real from a false 
diamond was rewarded with his release and 
restoration to his former dignity. Hence- 
forth he was to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs. 6,000. The generous Durjan Sal further 
begged of the Emperor to release a number 
of other Rajas who had been his companions 
in prison, and his prayer was granted. Before 
this, village Khukra in Pargana Khukra was 
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-he head-quarters of the Raj-family. In the 
Ayeen Akbari, we find Chotanagpur called 
Khokrah and included in the Subah of Behar. 
Even to this day fifty-two bagaichas 
‘gardens) and fifty-three pokhras (tanks) 
once belonging to the Raj-family are 
spoken of with admiration by the simple 
folk of the now obscure village of Khukra, 
and its neighbouring villages. By 
the time of Aurangzeb’s occupation of 
the throne of Delhi, the Chotanagpur Raja 


appears to have removed his seat to the pres- ; 


ent village of Doisa 30 miles to the south- 
west of Ranchi. Till then it would appear, 
the Rajas used to live in insignificant houses. 
It was after Raja Durjan Sal’s return from 
Delhi, that the construction of the 
magnificent buildings of which the ruins 
may still be seen, came to be taken in hand. 
The story goes that when the released Rajas 
whose liberation from prison had been 
procured by Raja Durjan Sal, came to Doisa 
to pay their respects to their liberator, they 
were not a little surprised at finding him 
dwelling in a house not at all suited to his 
dignity. And, accordingly, on their return 
home, they sent down architects and masons, 
marble-slabs and other materials from their 
own dominions for the construction of a 
suitable palace in the capital of their 
‘diamond king.’ And thus came to be built 
the five-storied palace with its water gate 
and garh khei arrangement, the court- 
house (Kutchery) and its beautiful marble 
flooring, the nice treasury-house with its 
winding alleys in which, it is said, the Raja 
and Rani used to play at hide-and-seek, 
and the awful prison-cell with its under- 
ground dungeons,—which made Dorsa-nagar 
famous in its time.* From an old inscription 
we learn that the architectural activities at 
‘Doisa went on till the year 1720 of the 
Sambat Era corresponding to 1664 A.D. 


Besides Khukra and Doisa, Villages 
Pithoria, Chutia, Palkot, and Bharno claim 
the honour of having at one time or other 
formed the seats of the Raj-family now 
established at Rantu. None of those places 


* The Mahadeva Mandir (temple of Siva) with its 
mysetrious traditions and the rest house of Jagarnath 
made of small red bricks appear to have been built 
at an earlier date. The rock-temple close by with its 
unsavoury associations appears to have been built later. 
The Dhobi Math appears to be of a still more recent 
date. | 
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however retain any important architectural 
remains of the ancient royal residence. The 
temple of Ram and Sita at Chutia, close 
by the Ranchi railway station, is a com- 
paratively recent structure. The inscription” 
on the northern wall of the temple shows 
that it was constructed by one Hari Brahma- 
chari in the Sambat year 1742 corresponding 
to 1685 A.D. during the rule of Raja Raghu 
Nath, the fiftieth in descent from Phani 
Mutuk Rai.t That quaint little temple with 
its two arched roofs and verandas and the 
underground stairs leading to the well, 
appears to be the only object of antiquarian 
interest within the municipal limits of the 
present town of Ranchi. 


It was during the reign of Raja Raghu- | 


nath Sahi that a number of other Hindu 


temples were erected in the country. The- 


picturesque temple of Jagarnathpur, about 
six miles to the south-west of Ranchi, 
was built by Thakur Ani Sahi just six years 
later, in Sambat 1748 or 1691 A.D. This 
fort-like temple with its solid masonry 
work, and towering steeple, stands queen- 
like on the top of a solitary hill, as if 
presiding over the destinies of the plateau 
which it overlooks. The annual fair held 
at the foot of the hill on the occasion 
of the Rathajatra festival attracts thou- 
sands of men and women from all parts 
of the Chotanagpur Division. | 


It was in Raja Raghu Nath’s time 
that the stone-temple at village Borea 
about 5 miles to the north-east of Ranchi 
came to be constructed. The two inscrip- 
tions that may still be seen in that temple 
tell us that Luchmi Narain Tewary the 
ancestor of the present Tewartes of Borea 
had the foundation of this temple of 
Madan Mohan laid in the Sambat year 
1722 (A. D. 1665) during the reign of 
Raja Raghu Nath and that the building 
was completed in Sambat 1739 (A. D. 1682) 
and cost the devout Tewary as much as 


* The Dev-nagari inscription runs as follows :— 


aaa agna wit saada seaman eft a2 


aa Ngaa RE | 


+ Itwas Raja Madan Rai, the fourth in descent 
from Raja Fani Mutuk, who is said to haye selected 
Chutia for his capital. 
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THe CuutiA TEMPLE FROM OUTSIDE. 


rupees fourteen thousand and one.* The 
architect was a Hindu named Aniruddha. 
Both these inscriptions and another in 
village Tilmi on a well in the fortress of 
the Nag-vansi Thakurs of that village, have 
been described by Mr. Rakhal Dass Haldar 
‘an. article in’ the Asiatic Society's 


x Of the two inscriptions the inscription on the wall 
of the temple, runs as follows :— 


a Aa aa | 
aaa AACA ASA | 
anna gl emat Create N 
CGA ALAC | 
aAa SAC ASAT | 


The second inscription on a black slate runs as 


follows :— 
azana [THe |4 

afa ot aaa work waa àma gÀ am vo [A] 
TRAP azaan azae BIS HAA (ORY FHF 
aaa gA emit a cee A ae a eda 
seu È maraa ATA PAANAN- 
Sal MA SA HAMA WA AZZA ERANA ze NA 
at wat Baars aera A dha a wat AEA 
crea AA gaan [sa] 3 aft qatar 
waaa = faata fara cae ea arta afan aaa 
aia 77 | 


| ee 
Journal of the year 1871 (A.S.J,XL, p- 108) 


Insurrection of 1832, 
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The Tilmi inscription is in Sanskrit and is. 
dated Sambat 1794 (A.D. 1737) and runs 
as follows :— est) 
ofa al TATE AAR WHET: | 
araa mfa gaa feet NRA: | 
aagi areas ARAL: | 
qina faut MAR at | 
The very interesting Minute of April 1832, 
written by Mr. Thomason, Deputy Secretary 
to Government at the time of ol 
embodies the 
synopsis, prepared by Rajah Sital Roy, 
showing the connection of the Mahamadan 
Sovereigns with Chotanagpur. “He (Rajah 
Sital Roy) represented the country to have 
been first subdued, A. H. 952 (A. D. 1545 
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ye 
in the reign of Akbar Shah, when Rajah 
Man Sing marched in from Rotas, pass d 
through Paloon (Palamow), and established 
his authority in the country ; on the distur: 
bances which followed the death of Akbar 
Shah, the Zemindars regained their inde- 
pendence A. H. 1042 (A. D. 1632). Shah t: 
han gave the country Palamow as a Ja- 
gheer to Buzurgatmed Cawen, Subadar 
of Patna, and settled the revenue at Rupees 
1,36,000; in A. H. xr096 he was turned 
out and Ibrahim Cawen succeeded ; Beharry 
Dass, the Fouzdar of Ibrahim Cawen, raised 
the revenue to 1,60,919, and >f this settle 
ment an account is given in which Coira 
Orisse, or Nagpore, with Currunpoor or 
Badam, is rated at Rupees 40,505; the 
rest of the revenue is made up from the 
other parts of the country. S 

“In the reign of Mohomed Shah, 113! 
F. E. (A. D. 1724), Scabullened Cawen wa: 
Subadar. He marched against Rajah Nag: 
bundy Sing, who was then Zemindar o 
Nagpore, and to whom the Ghatwalls o 
Palaoon, Ramghur, and Badam were sub: 
ject. The Subadar had reached the hills 
when he wasmet by Bedman Dass Tacoor 
the Raja’s agent, and his further progres: 
arrested by payment of a Nuzzeranah of ¢ 
lakh of Rupees, 4,500 in cash, the rest i 
diamonds. Tribute was afterwards withheld 
and in 1137 F. E. (A. D. 1731) Fughyru 
Dowlah, the then Subadar, marched to thi 
foot of the hills by way of Koonda. H 
met with considerable resistance, and wa 
glad to compromise his 


claims by receivin; 
rupees 12,000 from the Ghatwall œ 
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Ramghur on account of the Nagpore Rajah, 
and 5,000 from the Ghatwall of Paloon. In 
1141 (A.D. 1735) Aliverdi Khan with some 
difficulty enforced this payment, and it was 
continued afterwards till the British occu- 
pied the country.” 


As for the internal history of the country 
during the period, we have no written re- 
cords to guide us. But inferences from 
established facts enable us to reconstruct 
this history with a certain degree of certi- 
tude. 


As the Rajas through marriage with proud 
and high-born Rajput families like that 
of Pachete, gradually came in contact with 
the great Aryan world outside their hill- 
girt plateau, they began to imbibe ideas 
of worldly grandeur and royal pomp to 
which hitherto they had ‘been perfect 
Strangers. A change came over the spirit 
of their regal dreams. And, in course of 
time, they too, it would seem, chose to have 
about them a pompous court attended by 
Brahmans, courtiers, omlahs and servants 
and all the other parapharnalia of Hindu 
royalty. i 


The dazzling splendour which the royal 
court gradually assumed deeply impressed 
the simple Mundas occasionally summoned 
to Doisa or to Khukra to render military 
service, and their impressions found vent in 
songs like the following :— 


[Jadur] 
Sona leka disumea, lipi 
Okorem lelada, lipi ? 
Rupaleka gamaia, lipi, 
Chimaire Chinadam ? 
Sona leka disumea, babu 
Doinsareing nelada, babu- 
Rupaleka gamaia, babu, 
Kukuraing Chinada. 
Sona leka disumea, lipi, 
Mapatanakoa lipi, 
Rupaleka gamaia lipiko 
Tupuingtana, 


| Translation] 


O Where's the land that shines like gold ? 
Say where such land didst see. 

O where the land like silver gleams ? 
Say where such land may be, 

Ah! bright as burnished gold the land 
In Doisa realm I found. 

There gleams the land as silver white, 
In Khukra all around. 

But in that golden land, my dove, — 

h! men each other slay ! 

And in that land of Silver, love, 

Oh! deadly arrows fly ! 


ar > 
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-These Brahmans, Rautias* and other 
courtiers and servants who now flocked 
the Raja’s place mostly from Behar and 
Central Provinces,t had to be provided for. 
Circumstanced as the Raja then was, what 
better expedient could he devise, or his 
advisers suggest than that of making service | 


* The Rautias, it is said, were 
Raja to keep down the Mundas. 

f The Biru family claim to be an offshoot of the 
Orissa Raj family. “Their ancestor Hitambar Deo 
is said to have been one of the ten sons of a Maharaja 
of Puri. Hitambar, it is said, owing to some dispute 
about succession to the throne, removed to Sambal- 
pur and obtained a grant of twelve villages from 
Maharaja Balaram Deo the then Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. Hitambar’s Son Hari Deo in pursuance 
of a mysterious divine direction left Sambalpur 
about the year 1557 A.D., and went to Bijadih in | 
Pargana Kesalpur which was then included within the 
dominions of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur. While — 
here he presented a diamond (one of many diamonds — 
which he recovered from river Mahanuddy under the 
directions of Shiva) to Raja Bhimcoran, the 29th 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur who was then living at 
Khukra-garh. The Maharaja made a Jagir grant of — 
the whole of Pargana Kesalpur to Hari Deo on 
whom the title of Raja was now conferred, Raja Hari *% 
Deo was succeeded by his eldest son Kolha Deo as 
Jagirdar of Biru. After Raja Kolha Deo came 
successively Raja Pitambar Deo, Raja Bir Sing Deo, 
Raja Demo Deo, and Raja Bhim Sing Deo. Bhim 
Sing and his relatives assisted Raja Durjan Sal when 
the Mahomedans invaded Khukra, Subal Sing, a 
nephew of Raja Bhim Sing, was killed in the battle, 
Bhim Sing and his brother were taken captives to 
Delhi along with Raja Durjan Sal. And it is said 
that it was with the help of Bhim Sing that Durjan 
Sal was able to tell a real from a false diamond and 
thereby regained his liberty and secured the title of 
Maharaja. In return for his services Bhim Sing 
obtained from Maharaja Durjan Sal the title of Raja 
and a Jagir grant of the entire pargana of Biru in 
addition to Pargana Kesalpur. Raja Bhim Sing 
was succeeded by his eldest Son Raja Keso Deo, and 
Keso Deo by his own eldest son Raja Narain Sing 
Deo. Raja Narain Sing by his failure to embank the 
Sankh permanently, incurred the displeasure of the 
then Maharaja of Chotanagpur, and the latter refused 
to invest Narian Sing’s successor Ram Sing with the 
title of ‘Raja’. Accordingly Ram Sing was called 
‘Bahera’, and a rental of Sicca Rs. 375 was henceforth 
to be paid annually to the Maharaja for the jagir of 
Parganas Kesalpur and Biru. ‘After Bahera Ram 
Sing came successively Bahera Balaram Sing, Bahera 
Gondal Sing, Bahera Dham Sing, Bahera Ghan 
Sing, Bahera Hari Ram Sing, and Bahera Indarjit 
Sing. Bahera  Indurjit’s “son Gajraj Sing was 
given back the old title of Raja by the present 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur. The present zemindar, 
the eldest son of Gajraj, is locally known as ‘Raja’ Hikim 
Sing, towhom I am indebted for this family history. 
The local traditions regarding the origin of the Biru 
family, are perhaps less probable than those regard- 
ing the origin of the Sahanis of Gidra and the 
Baraiks of Pargana Panari. 
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villages to these new-comers ? 










PALACE IN THE FORT AT DOoISA 
FROM THE SOUTH. 


[From a photograph by the late F. T. Peppe, 
by the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. ] 


in a number of 
This system 
of jagir-grants was an exotic idea probably 


grants of his rights 


imported by these alien adventurers them- 


selves. And thus arose the class of jagirdars 
under various denominations such as 
Bhaiyas, Baraiks, Brittias, Pandeys, Jama- 
dars and so forth. 


In the beginning, it would appear, the 
change was imperceptible. The evil fruits 


_ that might spring from such imported seeds 


were not perhaps foreseen by the Raja. As 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haldar in his account of 
the village system of Chotanagpur appended 
to a Resolution of the Bengal Government 


of the year 1880, writes,— 


b 
k 
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"Ht Gs probable that when he (the Maharaja) gave 
away villages in this manner, he meant no more than 
to relinquish his claim to- the supplies in favour of the 
Jagirdar.” ` 


The oldest RA or lease which Mr. 
Rakhal Das Haldar could discover was 
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then manager of the Maharaiak of p E 
nagpur, had free access to the archives of 
the Raja’s Sheristah or Record-office. It 
has been occasionally argued on the 
strength of the terms of some of these 
pattahs that the Maharaja must, at the tim EaR 
of granting these jagirs, have possessed 
absolute proprietary right over the Chota- — 
nagpur villages. But amoment’s reflection 
will show that this cannot be a sound view i 
of the matter. The draftsmen and scribes E 

of these documents, as indeed all literate 
people of the Maharaja’s Court, were, aide 

even now mostly are, men Te Behar: ; 
And these men naturally employed the s 

forms for such documents they had known 
in use in their own country. 

To return to our account of the disinte- — 
gration of the ancient land-system of 
Chotanagpur. The Jagirdar who thus Se 
an inch was determined to take an eel. “Theva 
grantee,’ as Mr. Rakhal Das Haldar, who = 
can by no means be accused of any — 
partiality to the ryot, says, “the grantee — 
could not possibly remain contented with — 
the Maharaja’s share of the produce. His = 
natural desire was to grow rich and pomeni 
ful, within his own sphere at least; and he 
was not long master of the village before he | 
commenced attacks on the most vulne 
points of the system. The lands held 
the raiyats* naturally came first within his 
grasp. The people could be easily persuaded — 
to believe that as the Maharaja was entitled _ 
to supplies from the villages, and the ryots — 
provided the bulk of the supplies, and as. 3 a 
the Maharaja had made over these to Pk: 
grantees, the latter had an absolute right 
to them. Thus a certain proportion ob 
the produce of the lands held by the ryots 
was collected by the Jagirdars, the same 
being gradually commuted into money, and 
the foreign idea of ‘rent’ introduced. The — 
Jagirdar’s right to such lands came to | 
be recognised also, and hence originated the 
Rajahs tenure. Out of the Rajhas the grantee _ 
took some lands for holding himself; such 
land came to be known as Manjhihas.” I ngs 
villages that still retained the Khunthath ie 
system, the annual dues levied by th 
superior landlord on the village community 
was made up of the rent payable by tł ys 
* ie. the Parja-horoko or Etahaturenks describes wE. 
in our last chapter. a 
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Parjahoroko or teta-traturenks, the outsiders, 
who held lands under the Khuntkatti 
groups. As the demands of the foreign 
landlords went on increasing, the balance 
required to meet those growing demands 
was made up by subscriptions or chandas 
from among the khuntkattidars themselves.* 

It was probably at this period that the 
Mahto was introduced as a new functionary 
and gradually a Mahto Khunt was evolved 
in many villages probably out of the Munda 
Khunt. The new Jagirdars or thiccadars 
as they were then called, shrinking perhaps 
from introducing any officers of their own, 
sought to conciliate the villagers by allow- 
ing a member of their original village- 
family to manage the affairs of the village 
in its relation to the new landlord. Even 
to this day, in the intact Khuntkatti villages 
of Parganas Sonepur, Tamar and Siri, the 
Mahto and his Khunt are unknown. 

It was in the villages inhabited by the 
comparatively docile Uraons that the 
division of the cultivated lands of the 
village into Bhuinhari, Rajhas and Manjihas 
appears to have been first introduced. The 
Mundas, always zealously tenacious of 
their own institutions and averse to any 
change, naturally resisted tooth and nail 


„all attempts at a disintegration of their 


- ous crow, 


village communes. Their blood boiled 
with indignation at the sight of these 
foreigners “whom the Maharaja let loose 
over the country and who sought to 
reduce them from their position of village- 
proprietors to an inferior status. And their 
fierce hatred of these aliens the Mundas 
expressed in indignant songs like the 
following in which the unwelcome strangers 
are compared tc the greedy vulture, raven- 
the upstart peacock, and the 
ominous owl : — 
(Jadur) 

Notem tirubachi sirmam sangin, 

Kokordojanaji marangenjana. 

Notemtirubachi sirmam sangin, 

Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangenjana. 

Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 


* Thus, from the very nature of the thing, the 
chanda was in earlier years a variable and fluctuating 
amount, the proportion paid by the different khunt- 
kattidar being determined according to their circums- 
tances. 
inferior landlords came to be fixed, the proportion 
of the chandas to be borne by the different khunt- 
kattidar attained some sort of fixity. 
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Natu natu kauko diguarjana, —— — 
Mara dojanaji marangenjana. - 
Disum disum Kauko kotoarjana. TRAS., 
Natu Mundako nekelatana rat 
Natu natu kauko diguarjana. 7 
Natu Mundako taiurtana. ; 
Disum Buiarko taiurtana 
Natu Mundako nekelatana å 
Borote gegako nekelatana. ud 
Chiritegegako taiurtana. = 


[ Translation. ] 


Look where thou wilt, dear, wherever eye gazes, 
Up tə the sky or below to the earth, Res) 
(Men of mean blood wilt, than meet in high places,) 
Owls pose as lords, dear, the owls of low birth. — 
Struts the vain peacock in glory of plumage, 
Owls pass for lords, dear, the owls of low birth. 
Look how the crow rules as diguar * each village, _ 
Peacocks are grown great beings on earth. . 
Rules the vile crow now as Kotwar t all over, 
Now hath each village for diguar acrow, / 
Mundas of hamlets now tremble and shiver, 
They that were owners of hamlets erenow. . 
Bhuinhars all over now quake and quiver, 
Mundas of hamlets now tremble with fear | 
Terror supreme now doth reign the land over, 
Mundas of hamlets have lost their old cheer. iding 
Long and strenuous must have been thg 
efforts these indignant Mundas made to 
prevent any breach in the fortress of their 
village communes. And in the end only 
the Munda settlements nearer the Uraon 
country and in closer contact with Uraon 
settlements, succumbed to the onslaught. 
The Khuntkatti nature of a number of 
villages hitherto held by the descendants 
of the original settlers in common ownership 
was at length seriously impaired. As the 
result of this mutilation, the proprietary 
right of the village community over a large 
part of the done and tanr lands of the villagé 
was materially affected, the Jagirdar or 
rather ticcadar (as he was then called) 
usurping the right to levy a rent on these 
lands in lieu of the supplies hitherto given as 
the Raja’s dues. These lands now came to be 
called the Rajhas (or Rajangs literally the 
share of the Raja‘, and the Mundas assert that 
up till the Bhuinhari settlement under Bengal 
Act II of 1869, these consisted of not more 
than half the cultivable lands, the othed 
half being still left as the Bhuinhari lands of 
the descendants of the original settlers, and 
for this latter no such rent had to be pai 
This arrangement gave rise to the expression 


* The diguar is a village-watchman or chowkidar. 

+ The Kotwar is a royal officer who keeps guard 
over a town or village to prevent breaches of the 
peace, thefts and other like offences. 








HUNDRA-GHAG. 


ie first water-fall in the Chotanagpore Division, formed 
by the river Subarnarekha rushing down a rocky chasm 
from a height of 320 feet. It 1s 25 miles east-north-east 
form Ranchi.| Form a photograph by Mr. P. Kumar. 


still in use among the Mundas of what are 
known as the Bhuinhari pattis*, “adha dam 
adha kam”, meaning “rent is payable 
only for half the (cultivable) village-lands 
and for the other half only (feudal) service.” 
Such is the origin of the Rajhas lands 
which at first included no more than the 
lands of the parjahoroko or etahaturenko 
(outsiders) described above and was in course 
of time swelled by the inclusion of portions 


* Bhuinhari pattis in Pergana Sonepur are the Bamni 
patti, the Sundari patti and the Zirath patti. 

+ This process of creating Rajhas and subsequently 
subdividing the rajhas into majhias and rajhas 
proper may still be seen going on in portions of Tamar 
Pargana. In many Khuntkatti villages there the Raja 
or Fis lessors have got hold of a plot or plots of lands 

and begun by cultivating them khas or through tenants 
and styled such lands rajhas and the name manjhthas 
is yet unknown in such villages. But these rajhas 
lands in Tamar are what would be called mayhas in the 


Bhuinhari pattis. 


> * 
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of lands owned by the Khuntkattidars as well. a 


till at length the total amounted to half 
the cultivable lands of the village. Out of 
these rajhus landst the Ticcadar or Jagirdar 
gradually laid hold of some of the finest 
plots, and began to cultivate them through 
his own servants, and these came to be 
known as the manjhihts (literally, the share 
of the manjhi or ticcadar). The waste lands 
or jungles remained, as before, the common 
property of the village community. To 
console the Munda and the Pahan for their 
loss of status, they were alloted specific 
plots of rent free lands called respectively 
Mundai and Pahanai including Dalikatari 


and Panbhara lands. Whereas the Bhuinhari ~ 


lands of the Munda and Pahan were herit- 
able tenures, the Mundai, the Pahanai and 
the Dalikatari lands were to be held during 
the continuance of the incumbents’ services 
to the village community. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the offices of the Munda and Pahan 
are hereditary. Thus, thé Bhuinhari, as 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haldar says, is but “the 
remnant of the old Khuntkatti tenure”. 
The present Bhuinhari villages are, what 
has been aptly styled ‘broken khuntkatti 
villages. 

It must have been after a long and pain- 
ful struggle that the Mundas yielded even 
so much of the ground as they appear to 
have done. 
number of what were originally infact 
Khuntkatti villages were at length reduced 
to what are now known as the Bhuinhari 
villages. But even in the area popularly 
known as the Bhuinhari area to which 
operations under Bengal Act II of 1869 
were extended, not a few villages succeeded 


in resisting their conversion from Khuntkatti 
In 


= 
3 


villages into villages of a lower status. 


such villages, the villagers would not allow — 
village- 


the landlord to convert any of the 
lands into his rajhas or manjhihas. The 
Bhuinhari Commissioners had consequently 
to desist from measuring and preparing any 
record with respect to such villages. And 


* “Qut of the rajhas,’’ Mr. Rakhal Das Haldar 
writes, “the grantee took some land or lands for 
holding himself ; such land came to be known as 
manjhihas from 
the grantee was mostly a resident 
agricultural services from the ryots, and created the 
hetkheta out of the rafhas.” Colonel Dalton, 
however, adds in a marginal note to the report of Mr. 
Rakhal Das Haldar, ‘or out of his majhas.’ 


ee be 


And thus, by slow degrees, a us 


‘manjhi’ the headman of a village. As 
proprietor, he required 
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the descendants of the original settlers have 
retained their Kuntkatti rights in the lands 
of these villages.” 

But the majority of the villages in the 
Bhuinhari area were not so fortunate. And, 
consequently some of the more unyeilding 
among the Munday of these villages appear 
to have retreated to the jungles further 
south rather than submit to such ruthless 
*xpropriation. Thus, we hear of Gaasi 
Munda of the Purthi Kili then living in 
illage Hasa, not far off from Khunti, 
‘migrating to the mountainous and jungly 
ract further to the south-east, and his 
lescendants founded villages all around 
hem, where the Khuntkatti system is still in 
all vigour. In this way from the furthest 
orth-west of the Ranchi district, the 
fundas at length made their way to the 
irthest south-east. __ 

It was perhaps at this period in the history 
f the Ranchi district that Hindu Ahirs, 


* Among these may be mentioned village Bargari, 
out eighteen miles to the south of Ranchi, and 


lages Posea and Burju not far off from Khunti, andy these ancient 


> majority of villages in Pargana Siri. 


Kumbhars, Nowas, and a few other low class 
Hindu castes immigrated into the plateau 
in the train of the Hindu Jagirdars or at 
their invitation, just as some low class 
Mahomedans such as the Jolhas found their 
way into the country in the train of the 
Mahomedan troops who invaded Khokra in 
the 16th century.* The Ghasis, a tribe who 
earn a precarious livelihood by fishing and 
begging appear to have come to the count 

earlier. For, the Mundas tell a story that 
when Fani Mukut was installed as Raja, the 
Ghasis asked him “What shall become of 
us ?”, and the new Raja replied “Go ye and 
beg from door to door”. And since then, it 
is said, the Ghasis have lived by begging. 


This incident is said to have given 


* It is not unlikely however that the lower class 


of the Chotanagpur Mahomedans were originally con ` 


verts. It appears that a few Mahomedan adventurers 
who came in thetrain of the Mogul army or the descen- 
dants of such adventurers succeeded in securing Jagir 
grants from the Maharaja, and it may be to their prose- 
telysing zeal that the origin of the low class Mahome- 
dans of the Ranchi district has to be traced. Traces of 
Mahomedan grantees exist in the names 
of certain villages such as Samsera, Rahamsera, etc. 
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ne ‘to the’ common: ‘saying - among 


po a Maread Raja," 


. Duarsing Ghasi. | 4 

‘The oe ‘on. the N of ‘the 
Mundas and on their ‘rights -to: the, villages 
that they had themselves ..* established, 
appear to have commenced in the ei ighteenth 
century, and have been in active © progress 
till the present day. TS 


Great as has been the’ sticcess the Hindas 
have. since’ achieved in ‘impairing’ the 
original land-system of the Mundas, their 
attempts in making the Mundas converts 
to their own religious faith appears to have 
been attended with much ‘less .suécess. 
Buddhist monks, if they ever workéd among 
them, have left. no traces whatsoever of. their 
activities in the Munda country. Itis only 
some Vaisnav preachers who appear to have 
once chosen the land of the Mundas.as the 
field of their work, and’ seem to ‘have. met 
with a-temporary success. 


From the seventeenth Canto of Sri Chait- 
anya Charitamrita we learn that the great 


t 


Kompat Munda, | -. : = RA 


Vaisnav reformer and devotee of Nuddea’ 


on his way from Nilachal to Mathura passed 
through Jharkhand and made conversions 
among its aboriginal population. 
we read :— . 


aga aan ee fa wiftew, 

[ fra ma aa are a g | | 
ama wa fea da war free; 
Fadren Fa IT AT ? 
aq efa ay BT Us Fea, 

Ja efa at ea us Tata | 


ee :— 


meag ena ATA MS a, 
ware fea ga Tae Sarg | 
| 3s. aa fear aa, aver ata fafa, 
3 & ua Wa Aa va Wa afan | 
Subsequent Vaisnav preachers appear to 
have made earnest attempts to convert the 
Mundas. One of them was Binand Das by 
name whose memory is still preserved in 
songs*he composed in the Mundari language 
with a view to facilitate the conversion of 
the Mundas. The elevated ideas . expressed 
in the songs about papand punya and about 


Thus 


L * 


‘leave no doubt as to their Hindu origin. Such 
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thet and composition” “and the characteristic man- 
nerisms of Vaisnav poetst in’ thése songs, 


is the well-known song beginning “Bhatiora 


. pitipiri honortanaking jurijuri”{. The small 
number of Bhagats among the Chotonagpur 


Uraons ahd the Vaisnavs among the Mundas 
of Bundu and Tamar Parganas bear testi- 
mony to the partial success that ‘attended 
the efforts of the Vaisnav preachers. ‘And 
even among - the unconverted, Vaisnavism 
has left its mark on songs ‘and réligious 
festivals. The Karma ‘festival with its 
‘Lahusa’ songs can be clearly traced to 
Vaisnav influence. Unlike other, festivals, 
the Karma puja is not presided over by the 
Pahan, no fowl or other animal ‘is sacrificed 
but only ghee and incense -are used as in 
Hindu festivals. © 7⁄5 

Some Karam songs. sung by ‘the Sonen 
Mundas:who have forgotten even'the name 
òf'Vaisnavism, appear to have been com- 
posedat a time when the influence of Vaisnav 
teachings ‘had died out but the meimory re- 
mained. Thus in the following widely known. 
Karam song we hear‘ of: the wide:spreading 


' Kadamba (naucleas) tree on the banks of the 


Jumna associated with the Jzlas of Srikrishna. 
Jamuna garha japa, Buru gitil Kadam Suba, 
Tiri riri rutu- saritana 
Mand sakam chora rera§ ' 
Soben haiko nirtana, 
Karakom do duar-re dubakana - ace 
Landatanae. 


* Such as the rhymes at the end and caesura in the 
middle: 
+ Such as the characteristic line towards the conclu- 


_ sion of each song—“‘Binandas Kajitanae,” ‘Thus saith 


the vanity of earthly enjoyments, the style 


+ -$ 
` 2 i ea gf 


Binand Das’. 

t+ Among other songs of Binand Das may be 
mentioned. those beginning ‘Hohore Kuri banoama 
muri,” and “Nawa Samay rakabtana”’ &c. 

§ Mand sakam is the Mundari name of a ad 
which looks like a bamboo leaf (the banspata fish of 
Bengal)—-Chora isthe chang fish’ and rera is the 
magur fish so common in Bengal. 

Among the Mundas of the Panch Pargana one 
still hears distinctively Vaisnav songs about Krishna- 
Lila in which Bengali words are freely used. As an 
instance we may cite the following Karam song 
composed by Budhu` Babu, the well- known Munda 
poet of Tamar Pragana. . 

Ogo ogo Duti, okotea Brajapati ' z 

Mage mage bachhar murijan, 

Oro gating kae hijua. 

Amgodo thorkia. 
“Nokore leta irijan ? 
Nalita Brinda-duti, okotia Brajapati ? 
Nidasingt Kurambhitar aege urutan 
Dumburleka j ji aenagin otang biurtan. 


F &e, i : Ree &c, t 
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` [TRANSLATION.] 

By Jumna’s bank on sandy hill, 

There stands a Kadamb trée. 

How sweet the flute the air doth fill 

With notes of tiri viri. 

Lo! fish of every size and shape 

There move so gay and free, 

And there the crab with mouth agape 

Doth sit and smile in glee. 
. In genuine Munda villages, one is‘some- 
times surprised to hear the Munda youngmen 
and women ending their songs with lusty 
shouts of “‘Radhe-Radhe”. The Mundas as 
‘we have found. by personal interrogation, 
have not the remotest idea as to what this 
exclamation means, all that they know 
being that it is the customary signal. that 
the song is ended. But- every Hindu knows 
` what it means. 

In the Panch Parganas,.a number. of 

well-to-do Mundas, ambitious of rising in the 
social scale, have adopted the faith of their 


‘more civilised Hindu neighbours, by prefer-., 
religion. | 


ence—the Vaisnav. form of the 
And it seems that if ever Hinduism once 
-more earnestly seeks to bring the Mundas 


into its fold, the Vaisnav sect will have a 


greater chance of success than any othér 


‘sect of Hinduism. Some of the compara-. 
tively wilder Mundas of the south may. 


perhaps 

Sakti. 
Although the bulk’ of the Mundas have, 

hitherto rejected Hinduism, clear traces ‘of 


take kindly to the worship of 


Hindu influence are observable in many. of - 


their social ceremonies and religious 
festivals. Thus, the Sindur-dan or besmear- 
ing of vermilion. on the foreheads of -the 
bride and bridegroom by each other, the 
use of Sasang or turmeric, in marriages, the 


gests and ceremonial ablutions practised in 
Munda religious festivals, 


the Hindus. 
The root principles of their PA bë 
and, religious ceremonies as also the essential 
~ features of their social customs have 
' however remained essentially Mundari. 


Such in brief, is a rough and imperfect, 


outline of the early history of the Mundas 
of Chotanagpore. 
nothing more than the dry skeleton of a 
subject abounding in living interest. 
have included in our hurried survey, a 
period: ERESHE over many centuries. We 
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besides some - 
= other practises are evidently Dornet from 


We have here presented . 


We 
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sated, in the first dane, from a period 
wheritthe Chotanagpore Plateau was covered 
over with primeval forests. We have seen 
in the second chapter the Mundas, ‘hounded 


down by successive bands of alien enemies, ` 


fly from country to` country till’ at length 
they penetrate the jungles of Jharkhand. In 
the third chapter, we have seen them clear 
jungles, establish villages of the- partiarchal - 
type, and for the first time break the virgin 
glebe. And we have seen how the Uraons, a 
few centuries later and under circumstances. 
not unlike those that brought the Mundas 
to Chotanagpur_ followed the lead of their: 
Munda precursors, entered. the, country from | 
the north-west, settled among these Munda 
pioneers, adopted their village organisation 
and parha Government, and at length gra- 
dually crowded. the Mundas out further to 
the east of the Plateau. And we have seen 
how’ at length both Munda and Urdon, in, 
utter’ ignorance of future consequences, 
placed a king over ‘their own heads. The 
more docile Uraons, as we have seen, quiet- 
ly submitted, though not perhaps without 
an inward pang, to the evils: that! followed 
in the wake of kingship. 

But the. most striking phenomenon i in 
the Early History of Chotanagpore is the 
unbending conservatism of the more’ 
strong-willed Mundas. We have seen in the 
„present chapter how this remarkably tena- 
cious tribe in their anxiety to protect their 
sacred birth-right, their ancient village- 
organisation and ' land-system-- made a. 
gradual tour of the entire country from one 
end-of it to the other.’ And at every stage 


of their migrations, we have seen, how the 


Mundas left behind them’ indeliblé sign- 
posts of their former presence in the names 
of places and in sepulchral and ‘memorial 
stones as which exist to ‘this day. 
Well’ may-the Mundas adopt the words of 
the poet to their own case and exclaim 
with legitimate pride— 
- Tread where we may on Nagpur ground, 
From farthest west to wild Tamar; 
Or north or south, but still is found, 


Some ancient ruin, rath ot mound, 
-To tell, of things that were. 


Sarat C HANDRA Rey. 


* Aton Më Mundas of pergana ‘Tamar, even the 
use of “bavan-dala’’ as in pes marriages has been 
adopted. 
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' CHAPTER V. 


| Toe War in CENTRAL Asia, 1647. 


O the north of Kabul the Hindu Kush 


mountain range running north-east 

and the Oxus river flowing eastwards 
enclose between them two provinces, Balkh 
and Badakhshan. The eastern half, Badakh- 
shan, is a mere ees on 
of ridges and valleys, with 
a scanty population and scattered patches 
of cultivation. The mines of ruby and 
turquoise which once gave it fame through- 
ovt the eastern world riow yield very little. 


Badakhshan. 


It is a. province thrust into a forgotten nook ` 
_of the world, and hemmed in by fierce moun- 
tain tribes ; the squalor and poverty of its. 


people is equalled only by their ignorance 
and helplessness,” 

‘Balkh is a more open and fertile country. 
Irrigation canals and numerous streams 

have given 

Balkh. 
cultural wealth, both of crops ànd fruits. 
Its riveřs descending from the Hindu Kush 
form fertile valleys which grow broader 


_and broader as they wind northwards to the 


Oxus. , The hills are mostly bare and arid. 
Now and then sandstorms from the. western 
desert sweep over the face of the land. 

On the south it is separated . from 
Afghanistan by lofty mountains, . wide 
plateaus, and narrow passes.{ But its 
northern boundary, the Oxus river, presents 
no such natural barrier to an invader, and 
nomadic hordes from, Central Asia have 
in every age crossed the river and overrun 
the land. In the southern hills from Kabul 
to Herat live predatory tribes, the Hazaras 


* Leyden’s Memoirs of Babar (ed.1826), xxix, Wood’s . 
Fourney to the Source of the Oxus Capo 17 i). 


206, 191." 


+ Leyden, xxx. _ Wood's, Fourney xvii, 1975, 257; 


' Ferrier’s Caravan Sourneys, 208. 


+ For the passes leading northwards into Balkh, see 


Leyden, 139, 199; Wood’s -Fourney lxiv; Abdul 
Mama eds halhnamili IL, A i 


its favoured- 
tracts abundance of agri-: 


and Aimaks,* hungrily watching for a 
chance to cut off travellers and traders in 


.the passes or to swoop down upon. the 


flourishing hamlets and orchards of the 
lowlands near the Oxus in the rear of some 
foreign invader. Against a regular- army 
their hardiness and ferocity were rendered 
unavailing by- their primitive savagery, 
ignorance, and lack of organisation. But 
through the southwestern corner, which 
touched Khurasan, the stream of civilisation 


has owed into Balkh» By this path came 


the Persian, the Greek and the Arab, and 
each has left his stamp on the culture of 
the conquered people.T 

Placed Letween two powerful neighbours 
it has been the fate of Balkh to be the scene 
of conquest and plunder age after age since 
the dawn of history; its people have been 
relieved of masters from the south or west 
only by fiercer masters from the north ; their 
ancient culture and learning, which boasted 
of a Hellenistic origin, had been ‘all -but 
trodden: out under the iron heels of 
Chenghiz Khan.f Their cities were now in 
ruin and their wealth destroyed beyond 
hope of recovery. 

Besides the wild robbers of the southern 
mountains and the tame cultivators of the. 
northern lowlands, there was a third element 
of the population ;—“primitive nomads who , 
occupied tracts of barren steppe land, and . 
drove their flocks from hill to valley and 
valley to hill, in search of pasture according 
to season.’’§ 

A land of this nature could support buta 
small ‘population, and was too poor to 
maintain an army on its 
own produce. The salaried 
troops of the king of Balkh numbered only 


* Wood, 127, Elias & Ross, T. avikh~i-Rashidi, 
Intro. 91, Vambery’ s Traveélsin Central Asia 263. 

+ Vambery’s Travels 233, 239; Elias & Ross, Intro. 
82, 107; Skrine & Ross’s Heart of Asia, 6, 30, 38, 
6, 131. 
í * Wood, Ixi, Ixvii., 155, 162; Wambery’s Travels 
233, 244; Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 207. 

§ Elias & Ta Intro. 31. 
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3000 men, and his revenue (including that 


yielded by Badakhshan) was only 25 lakhs of 
Rupees, —the stipend of a third-rate peer of 
the Mughal empire, as the Delhi historian 
has noted with contempt. His chief minister 
was paid only Rs. 80,000 a year.” 

_ Poor as were the resources of the country 
and tame as were the men of its plains, an 
invader from the south found 
it hard to keep hold of his 
conquest. He had to guard 


Uzbaks ae beyond 
the Pon 


“his own “communications with the rear over | 
. line, the bridle of one being fastened to the 


the long .and difficult passes of the Hindu 
Kush. . But numberless hordes of savage 
horsemen, the Mongols and Turkomans, 
came from beyond the Oxus to oppose him, 
‘burning crops and villages, carrying off the 


loyal peasantry into slavery, hovering round | 


his. army on the march, cutting off detach- 
ments and stragglers, and when chased 
maintaining a Parthian fight. Indeed, his 
camp was ever in a state of siege. On them 
he could make no successful reprisal, deal no 
crushing blow which might win for him peace 


and the growth of revenue. The enemy had’ 


“no forts or towns or immovable property, 
worthy of the: name, for an invader -to 
destroy, and no stationary population, left 
‘undefended, upon whom he might wreak 
‘his vengeance......Mobility must have been 
the quality they relied on more than any 
other, both in attack and retreat, and we 
find them baffling their erilemies more by 
. their movements than by their’ fighting 
power.’ f When reduced to their worst, 
they fled across the Oxus to their homes. 
‘Mughal troops who had served .in the 
Deccan immediately noted that the Uzbaks 
¿ fought like the Marathas but were far more 
" hardy.t 

Savage and uncouth as the Uzbaks were, 
they had at least the faith of Islam in 
common with their foemen 
| from India. :But the Turko- 
man tribes (miscalled Alamans) were worse 
still. They had not yet accepted the 
creed of Muhammad, but clung to their 
old. heathenism.§ Plunder was their sole 


Tartar raiders. 


livelihood, In their forays they burnt the 


*« Abdul Hamid, ii. 542—543; 

+ Elias & Ross, Intro. 55. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 705. 

{ Alaman is a Tartar word meaning ʻa predatory 
expedition’ (Vambery, 317.) The historian Abdul 
Hamid took it to be the zame of ‘a Tartar tribe, whose 
manners he describes in II, 619, and 453+. 


é 


Scythians from beyond the Oxus.* 
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Quran, and massa. cred bole men and children 
with as little pity as they showed to fighting 
foemen. In one place, they shut up in a 
mosque and roasted alive a pious dervish 
and 400 schoolboys whom he had led 
in a procession to entreat their mercy. 
Similar atrocities were committed by them 
elsewhere. These ferocious robbers were 
not hampered in their marches by any 
baggage or provisions; the còarsest food 
sufficed for them. The deepest rivers they 
crossed by swimming their horses, in a long 


tail of another, while the .saddles, which 
were mere bundles of sticks could not be 
damaged by water. The men crossed on rafts 


‘made from the reeds that grew plentifully 


on the’ river bank. The horses, as hardy as 
their riders, lived on the wild wormwood of 
the steppe, and yet covered a hundred miles 
a day. From Bukhara beyond the Oxus 
their forays extended to Khurasan, and the 
well-mounted Persian cavalry could not 
overtake them. 

For many centuries Balkh, with its’ 
adjunct of Badakhshan, had ‘been a de- 
pendency of Bukhara, and was | governed’ 
by a viceroy (often a prince of the blood) 
and garrisoned by the fierce and hardy 
Early 
in’ the’ seventeenth century, the wise and 
good Iman Quli Khan, of the Astrakhan-ide 
dynasty, adorned the throne. of Bukhara 
for 32 years, and when in 1642 age and 
infirmity induced him to leave his weeping 
subjects for monastic repose in Medina, 
younger brother Nazar Muhammed 
| succeeded to the throne.f. 
The new Khan had governed 
.the family appanage of 
Balkh during his brother’s reign.. As a 
ruler -of Bukhara he was a failure. Its 
climate disagreed with him after his forty 
years’ residence in the more genial soil of 
Balkh ; his extreme avarice and niggardliness 
alienated his generals. Yet his ambition 
led him to annex Khwarizm. The Uzbaks 
began to hate him for his jealous policy 
of withdrawing all power from their leaders 
and doing -everything himself. A man 
without discretion or force of character, he 


Nazar Muhammad, 
king of Balkh. 


* Skrine & Ross, 60, 192. | 
t Skrine & Ross, 194—199. Vambery’ s History of 
Bukhara 304—333 ; Abdul Hamid, ii; 251—25ô ; 
Skrine has Nazir yeas of Nazar. | 
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. to conquer Balkh. 
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openly taxed his chiefs with what back- 


biters had told him about them. The army 


seethed with’ discontent at his reduction of 
their. allowances, seizure of pastures, and 
resumption of grants of rent-free land.* 

So the Bukhara troops mutinied and 
proclaimed as King his eldest son Abdul 


Aziz, who was in their 


, Provokes rebel- 


a {x7 April, 1645). Rebellion 
immediately broke out in many other parts 
of his vast and diverse territory, and savage 
hordes roamed over the country to take 
advantage of the disorder by plundering. 
At last the helpless father had to make 
peace by yielding Trans-oxiana to his rebel 
son and retaining Balkh and Badakhshan 
for himself.t But meantime a new com- 
batant had stepped into the arena; Shah 
Jahan had invaded Badakhshan. 


It is difficult to see what drew him into | 


the war, unless it was greed of conquest. 
True, Nazar Mahammad 
Khan had not been a good 
neighbour. Eighteen years 
ago, at the death of Jahangir, he had invad- 
ed Afghanistan, besieged Kabul (29 May, 
1628) and fled back precipitately at the 
approach of Mughal troops.{ But this raid 
had been forgiven, and since then there 
had been an exchange of friendly messages 
and embassies between him and the 
Emperor of Delhi. Even recently when 
the Mughal forces were massed in Afghanis- 
tan for the siege of Oandahar and Imam 
Quli had feared lest his country should be 
invaded by them, Shah Jahan had assured 
him that he would be left in peace.$ That 
rebels from Afghanistan were- harboured 
in Balkh|! could not have been a cause of 
war, because it has always been recognised 
among eastern kings as a sacred duty to 
give asylum to suppliants. The Afghan 
frontier was exposed to private raids by 
Nazar Muhammad’s subjects, but these 
could not have extended far, and must have 
been looked upon as common incidents in 
that debateable land from time immemorial. 
The Court historian Abdul Hamid is, there- 
fore, right when he says that Shah Jahan 


Shah Jahan’s desire 


* Abdul Hamid, ii, 435—442. 

+ Ibid, il, 443—456. 

fr Abdul Hamid, I. A. 206—214. 
\ Abdul Hamid, ii, 152. p 
|| bid, ii, 13, 528, 529. 


midst as his father’s viceroy, ` 


Badakhshan. 


determined to conquer Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, “because they were the heritage of 
Babar and also lay in the way to Samar- 
qand, the capital of Timur, the founder of 
the Mughal dynasty.” The civil war -in 
Balkh supplied him with an opportunity for 
carrying out his long-cherished scheme.*  - 

But if Shah Jahan really hoped to 
conquer and rule Central Asia with a 
‘force from India, we must - 
conclude that the prosperity 
of his reign and the flattery 
of his courtiers had turned his head, and 
that he was dreaming the vainest of vain 
dreams. The Indian troops detested 
service in that far-off land of hill ard 
desert, which could supply no rich booty, 
no fertile fief, and no decent house to live 
in, The occupation of that poor inhospi- 
table and savage country meant: only 
banishment from home and comfort and 
ceaseless fight and watching against a 
tireless and slippery enemy. The finest 
troops might be worn out and the richest 
treasury exhausted in the attempt to keep 
hold of such a country, and no gain either 
in glory or wealth was to be expected. 
Poor as the revenue of the new conquest 
was atthe best of times, the Mughals 
during their two years of occupation could 
collect only one half and one-fourth respect- | 
ively of this small sum,f while theirewar 
expenses were sixteen times as high ! 

A Mughal officer began the war by 


marching with a force from Ghorband, on the 
northern frontier of. Afgha- 
nistan, and capturing the 
fort of'Kahmard (June 1645). 
But he soon abandoned it to the enemy.t 
Shah Jahan disapproved of both the capture 
and abandonment as unwise, and turned his 
immediate attention to the conquest of 
A strong reconnoitring force 
moved rapidly north-east from Kabul 
across the Hindu Kush and along the, 
Panjshir river basin. On its return after 
examining the Parwan and Tul passes which 
led into southern Badakhshan, he sent a 
large body of sappers to make a road. 
Rajah Jagat Singh took upon himself the 
task of conquest, advanced from Kabul 


Folly of the at- 
tempt. 


Invasion of Bada- 
khshan, 


* Abdul Hamid. ii, 482-483. 
} Abdul Hamid 542 & 666. 
t Ibid, 457—459. 
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` Murad seizes Balkh. 


_ adorn 
by the way of Sarab and Deh-i-Tajikan they | 
reached Narin, whence a detachment under 


-border: of Balkh (22 June). 


with a oX Rajput con- 
tingent, conquered, the Khosht district and 
built a wooden fort between the Sarab, ae 
the :Andarab. Thence he returned 

Afghanistan by the Panjshir valley 
(4 Nov.).* But the: Rajput garrison left by 


‘him gallantly held the stockade and'beat 


the Uzbaks back from its walls time- ater 


time. 


The way being thus cleared, the ae 
campaign began. next summer. In June 
1646 Murad Bakhsh, the 
youngest son of-the Emperor, led 50,000 


men into southern Badakhshan by the Tul 
> pass: ` 


- With him went Ali Mardan Khan, 
the premier noble, a Persidn of rare genius 
and ability who had left the Shah’s service to 
the court of Delhi.. Marching 


Asalat Khan pushed on and took possession 
ofthe fort of Qunduz on the north-eastern 
The Prince met 
with. no opposition and entered the city 


_of.Balkh: on ‘2nd July, 1646. The natives 


gazed’ with wonder at the Indian army with 
its huge elephants. covered with cloth of 
gold and silver: plates, steeds with bridles 
set with precious miétals, troopers clad in 


cuirass embossed with gold and gems, endless ' 


columns of musketeers and sappers,’ and 


gorgeous standards and drums.t Such a’ 


display of wealth and pomp they had never 
seen -before. 
Nazar Muhammad Khan offering to leave 
Balkh. to him if: he remained friendly. 
The: Khan had ' answered by professing 
submission. But on Murad’s arrival 


flight from his capital towards Persia. His 


` fabulous wealth, hoarded for so many years 
and. estimated. at 70 lakhs of rupees, was’ 


followers and 


mostly plundered by his 


subjects, and the victorious Mughals seized 


only 12 lakhs in cash and kind,. besides 
2500 horses and 300 camels. Asalad Khan 
and Bahadur Khan went in pursuit, but 
were too late to capture him. ca 


The country was conquered ' without. a 
.. blow, but Murad was already sick of it. 


* Ibid, 462—466. 
“H Abdul Hamid, H, 483—488, 512—537. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 529—534, 539—541, 548—553. 


‘Mu rad 


_days of hard toil, 


Shah Jahan had written to ' 


at. 
Balkh he doubted the Emperor’s sincerity, 
. feared a stratagem, and at night took. his 


provinces, 


In ` 
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his very S letter to the 
Emperor he begged hard 
to ‘be’ recalled, and he 
continued to press the request ever after, 
in spite of repeated refusal- Most of ‘his 
officers were no. less eager to return to the 
pleasant land of Hindustan and escape from 
the dull and. uncongenial soil of: Balkh.. 
This news disheartened and distracted the 
loyal. peasantry, and the Mughal soldiers 
too, got out of hand and took to plunder- 
ing“ | 
The matter soon came to a crisis: The 
infatuated Prince, then only 22 years of age, 
wanted ‘to return homé 

the Prime Minister. Without permission, leaving 
Bahadur: Khan in charge. 

The: Mughal army of occupation, left 
without, a supreme leader, would have been 
placed ` in a perilous condition. At Shah 
Jahan's command the wazir Sadullah Khan 
hastened to Balkh (roth August), tried to 
move Murad from his foolish purpose, and 
on his refusal removed him from - the 
command. Arrangements were. made for 
the new government ; the army was distri- 
buted under ‘different generals and stationed 
at important centres to keep hold of the 


wants. to 
Fome away. 5 


Arrarigem ents .b 


.country.. Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan 


were left in Balkh as joint viceroys, and 
Oalich Khan in Badakhshan. After 22. 
the great wazi finished 
his task and returned to Kabul by a rapid 
ride of four days only (6 September.)f The 
Prince had preceded him, but was disgraced, 
deprived of his rank arid Bese and 
forbidden the Court.f 

The Mughal outposts were exposed to 
attack from-the Uzbaks, and many of them 
lived ina state of siege, fighting. frequent 
but indecisive skirmishes with the enemy. 


-All waited for the arrival of a supreme 


commander and reinforcements at the end 


of winter.§ 


During the recess the ‘Emperor made 
grand preparations for opening the campaign 
in the spring of 1647. His 
sons Shuja and -Aurangzib. 
were called up from their 
‘large sums of money “were 


Pr eparations for 
renewing the war, 


“= Abdul Hamid, ti, 557—559- 

-+t Abdul Hamid, ll, 560—565, 584. ’ 

'} Ibid, 579. 

$ Ibid, 506-571, 6r4—618, 620—624 626, 642— 
7+ 








massed at ‘convenient: stations from 
at the first order.* 
Aurangzib was in his government in 


Aurangzib ape n 
į pointed viceroy of tg come away, leaving 


Balkh. n 
; Shaista Khan, the governor 


1647, he arrived at Lahore with his two 
eldest sons and had audience ‘of thé 
Emperor. Next day the provinces of Balkh 


with 50 lakhs. of rupees for his expenses. 
On roth February he took his leave with 
a present of 5 lakhs of rupees, and advanced 
to Peshawar, where he was to halt for the 
spring.f ‘Thence he reached Kabul on 3rd 
April, and set out for the seat of war four 
days afterwards. Ali Mardan Khan accom- 


hand man,and no better selection could 
have been made.t > . 
X But from the very beginning Aurangzib 
was handicapped by the smallness of his fight- 
The force under ing force. Last year Murad 
him. had marched into Balkh 
with 50,000 men, but after the conquest a 
part of the army had been recalled. Of the 
remaining troops many were in garrison at 
the various forts or guarding the line of 
= communication with the base in Afghanis- 
~ tan. High officers in full ‘strength held 
' important districts like Taliqan and Qun- 


east, Balkh, Tarmiz oh the Oxus, north 
of Balkh, Maimana in the. south-west, 
and Andkhui in.the north-west. Aurangzib 
wisely kept them at their posts, lest 
the country should pass out of his 
ae sean control. But. this step 

strength. 7 weakened .his own im- 
„mediate command. Some 

of the Indian nobles under orders to join him 
lingered at home or reached no further than 
4 Afghanistan. So the Prince had to fight 
‘his battles with less than 25,000 men, while 


the enemy were a nation in arms and out- 


numbered the Mughals as three to one.® 


* Abdul Hamid, 503, 633, 641-642. 

f Abdul Hamid, ii, 583, 625—628, 632. . 

t Ibid, 670, 671. | 

§ Abdul Hamid, ii, 702-704, Khafi Khan computes 
his force at 55,000 and the Uzbak army at 1,20,000 
men. (1, 671.) ; 


conveyed to Afghanistan, and troops were. 


Peshawar to Kabul, in’ readiness to move 


Guzerat when he received his father’s letter, . 
dated 4th September 1646,. 


of Malwa, in his place. | On 20th January ` 


and Badakhshan were conferred on him, 


panied him as his chief adviser and right- 


duz in the east, Rustaq in the north-. 
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True’ they did not fight pitched battles and 
had a wholesome dread of musketry-fire; 
but: their. “Cossak tactics” wore out the 
Mughals, and their superiority in number 
enabled-them to bear easily a loss ten times 
as large.as the casualties of the invaders. 
Against .these light forayers the small 
Imperial army could not hope for - a 
crushing victory.* , _ 

After leaving Kabul,. 7th. April 1647, . 
Aurangzib marched by the Shibur Pass 
and Aq Rabat to Kahmard, which was a 
half-way depot of the in- . 
vaders. Thence the road 
to Balkh runs over a table-. 
land, through which winds the Dehas river 
with its narrow valley called the Derah-i- 
Gaz. Here the Uzbaks assembled in force 
under, Qutluq Muhammad .to dispute the 


Aurangzib’s march 
on Balkh. - 


‘passage. The Prince sent a reconnoitring 


force of 500 men under Khalil. Beg, who > 
charged the enemy regardless of the odds 
against him. On hearing of his dangerous 
plight, the Vanguard, mostly ‘composed 
of Rajputs, and a force of musketeers, were 
pushed: up. The Uzbaks fled, but.only to 
take post further off (2oth May.)t 

Next day, Aurangzib led the main army by 
the eastern bank, while Ali Mardan Khan was 
sent with the Van across the two upper 
affluents of the Dehas to dislodge a strong. 
body of the enemy from.the hills and ravines 
that crossed the path. ` ; 


, . p 


The front division of the Mughal army, as 
it issued from a defile, was attacked by the 
© Uzbaks and suffered some- 


Fight on' the way. i ane 
$ * loss; but the wings soon 


* Abdul Hamid, ii, 704, 705. K 


t Abdul Hamid, ii, 671—673. Aurangzib advanced 
from Kabul by the Abdarah and Gas passes, according 
to the Persian account: Yule takes Abdarah to be 
the upper valley of the Surkhab, below Zohak'’ 
(Wood’s Fourney, Lxv). This was therefore “the 
Shibr Pass, which was most, commonly used- by 
Baber.” (Leyden, 139). Aurangzib’s stages are thus 
named : Kabul—(by way of Ghorband) to Aq Rabat (two 
stages from Kahmard)—Bajgah—the pass of Badar 
Hamid (?=Baber’s “Madr on the Khulm road”), — 
Kishan Deh Khurd—Puni (or Buni) Qara (‘which is `’ 
the beginning of the valley of Gaz')—-Balkh He seems . 
to have marched from Kabul northwards to Charikar, 
thence westwards by way of Ghorband to Zohak and 
Bamian, next northwards across the Dandan-Shikan 
Pass to Kahmard or even to Qara Kotal, whence he 
turned northwest to the mouth of the valley of Gaz 
(crossing one affluent of the Dehas river on the way). 
The entire route from, Kabul to Balkh city is spoken 


of as-123 kos or 246 miles, (Abd. Ham. ii. 669). 
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came up and broke the enemy’s centre. 
The battle now became general. Ali 
Mardan Khan drove the enemy from the 
field and from some hillocks behind it, 
chased them for four miles over broken 
ground, and returned to camp with some 
wounded prisoners. This was Aurangzib’s 


first victory in Balkh. 


The city of Balkh was reached without 
further opposition (25th May). Madhu 
Singh Hada was left in command of the 
fort, and the leading citizens were detained 
in custody in Aurangzib’s camp to prevent 
them from making mischief.* Reinforce- 
ments in men and money continued to 
arrive from Kabul, where Shah Jahan 
himself was present.} 
At the head of the Bukhara national 
defence stood Abdul Aziz Khan, the eldest 
son and supplanter of the weak king Nazar 
Muhammad. ‘He now sent’ another army 
under Beg Ughli across the Oxus river to 
Aqcha, 40 miles north-west of Balkh. Here 
the fugitives’ from the pass of Gaz, under 
Outluq Muhammad, “joined the new 
arrivals. Í 

After a three days’ halt at Balkh, Aurang- 
zib left his baggage there in charge of his 
eldest son, and set out with 
light kit towards Aqcha to 
meet the assembled Uzbaks. The Imperial 
arny moved with great caution, Bahadur 
Khan leading the Van, Aurangzib seated on 
an elephant commanding the Centre which 
enclosed in its bosom the baggage and camp 
followers, and Ali Mardan Khan bringing 
up the Rear. The artillery supported by 
foot musketeers cleared the line of advance. 
The Uzbak squadrons charged repeatedly 
but only to be broken and driven back. 
They formed again at a safe distance and 


March on Aqcha 


-took advantage of the many canals and 


gardens of the region to obstruct the Im- 
perialists, who steadily advanced to Timura- 
bad (and June).§ 
Hardly had the wearied force of’ Aurang- 
zib dismounted at their camp here, when 
_ the Uzbaks attacked them 
M E it from all sides. After a 
Uzbaks, harassing fight they suc- 
f ceeded in driving the enemy 


# Abdul Hamid, ii. 673—675, 686—687. 
+ Ibid, 680, 681, 684, 685. 7 
+ Ibid, 686. 

\ Ibid, 687-688. 
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back in front and right, and ‘Ali. Mardan 
Khan with the rear went in pursuit and 
plundered the camp of Qutluq Muhammad. 
But the Mughal left wing was weak in 
number and its leader Said Khan Bahadur 
Zafar Jang was an old man in bad health. 
The enemy quickly discovered this weak 
spot, and their troops repulsed at other 
points flocked here to swell the attack. 
Said Khan sent a detachment of 400 men to 
hold a stream which skirted the camp and 
prevent the enemy from crossing it. Buta 
clever ruse of the Uzbaks lured the indis- 
creet Mughals to the other bank, where 
they were surrounded and almost exter- 
minated by the mobile enemy. Said Khan 
sent up reinforcements and at last himself 
marched out in spite of his illness. But he 
was wounded and thrown down from his 
horse, and his two sons were slain with 
many other soldiers. Just then Aurangzib 
arrived to succour the hard pressed division. 
Two furious elephants were driven before 
him, and his soldiers rushed into the lane 
that was thus cleared. The enemy were 
routed and the, left wing saved from ex- 
tinction.” 

The Second of June wasa terrible day 
for the Imperialists. They had marched 
from dawn to midday and then got no rest 
in their camp, but had to fight incessantly 
till sunset before they could gain the much 
needed safety and repose. Ali Marden 
Khan now returned with the ‘victorious 
Rear. The camp was entrenched and care- 


. fully guarded, many of the captains doing 


patrol duty all night, without dismounting. 
Next day the tired soldiers and their 
chief aliké wished to halt. But under Ali 
Mardan’s wise advice they 

„izak Camp car- advanced to seize Beg 
. Ughli’s base and reap 
the utmost fruit of their victory.. The 
Uzbaks as usual hovered round the marching 
army and kept up arunning fight. Thanks 
to their superior mobility, they could attack 
or'retreat as they chose. Leaving screens 
at safe distances'on the Right and Left, 


their massed troops fell on the Van, but 


only to be shattered by the Mughal artillery. 
The same tactics were repeated against the 
Rear,but with no better success. The march 
continued, the enemy seizing every disorder 


* Ibid, 688—692; Khafi Khan says that this 
encounter took place next morning (i. 662). 


4 


. 


“troops, and their general’s camp at Pashai 


were released.” 


Prince could no longer deny his troops a 
halt. Meantime the baffled enemy slipped 
away from his front to his rear at Aliábád. 
Another large army arrived from Bukhara 
under Prince Subhan Quli, Creenay, to 
attack the city of Balkh.f 


The news made. Aurangzib beat a rétreat 
from Pashai (5th June) and hasten east- 
. wards to defend the capital. 

' The enemy became more 
aggressive than before, and at two places 
penetrated into his camp for a. time. 
. Artillery, rockets, and muskets alone could 
keep their hordes at a safe distance. Next 


Retreat to Balkh. 





i to release two officers who were invested in 
a garden. Thence -he marched 
Faizabad on thé Balkháb river.§ 


The. Bukhara army put forth a supreme 


King, Subhan Quli his brother, and Beg 


and directed the attack on three points of 
the Imperial army. But again musketry 
and superior ‘discipline’ gave the Mughals 
© the victory. The retreat “continued till the 
| gth- with the usual ineffective molestation 


| from an enemy that lacked fire arms, and , 


whose , arrows were powerless except in a 
close encounter, At last tn the evening 
of the gth the Bukhara King demanded a 
parley .and sent ‘a friendly message. ‘The 
Mughals were not. molested Guring the next 


oo i Abdo Hamid, ii, 692—694. 

~ The following points in A'urangzib’s advance from 
Balkh are mentioned : Yulbugha (near some canals)— 
Aliabad—Timurabad, ‘one kos from Fatihabad’— 

í Pashai i in the district of Aqcha. 

i } Khafi Khan (i,-668) says that three or four 


nee Uzbaks dashed into the Mughal camp, and 


carried of. many camels loaded with baggage and 
many women and children of the Mughal troops. Ali 
a Khan recovered only a little “of the: ‘booty. 

CS Abdul Hamid, li, 694—697. 


or weakness to come “closer and gall the | 
Imperialists with showers of arrows. But the- 
Scythian militia were no match for’ regular | 


was seized by Aurangzib, and the peasantry ‘ 
whom they had carried off into captivity ` 


à. After two days of march and fighting the- strenuoiis gh had: to be 


. ‘could get 


day he turned a little aside to Shaikhabad | 


towards 


On ‘the 7th the situation grew worse.- 


effort. Tt was now in full 
oan with strength. Its highest com- 
manders, Abdul’ Aziz the 


a Ughli the Uzbak chieftain, were all present,- 
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‘two ays and they reached Balkh ‘in peace 
-on 11th June.* 


This march ` towards. Agcha aaa retreat 


‘to Balkh had' taken up ten days, during: 


ne in which the Mughal army © 
` Mugh ‘am ofthe had been a stranger to 
i . repose. -Day after day a 


maintained 
against the tireless and mobile , enemy, ` 
while hunger raged in the Imperial ranks. 


-The soldiers were ever on the move, and food 


could - be cocked only on the backs of the . 
marching elephants! Bread was sold at one 
rupee or even two rupees a piece and water. 
was equally dear. Happy were those who : 
the necessaries of life even 
at this price, for there was not enough 


for: all.’ Such was the condition of. 
the princé’s personal ` following. » ‘The 
lot. of the common soldiers may _ be - 


imagined. But in the midst of all this 
hardship and danger, Aurangzib’s firmness 
of control prevented any slackness -or 
disorder; his watchful eye and active body ` 
hastened to the succour of every weak spot; 
and his wisdom and courage brought the 
army back to saféty.t 
Evil as- was. the plight of the Mughal 


` army, the enemy were worse off. Aurangzib’s ` 


grim tenacity had ' gained.” 
did courage. splen- its object. Abdul AZIZ 

now desired to make peace. 
His hope of crushing Aurangzib had failed. _ 
He had personally witnessed a striking 
proof of the Prince’s cool courage; for; .one 
day the hour of evening prayer arrived when | 
the battle was'at its, hottest; Aurangzib 


- spread his carpet on the field, knelt down 
_and calmly said his prayers,- regardless of.” 


the strife and din around him. He was then,-. 
as during the rest of the campaign, without . 


' armour and shield. The Bukhara ariny gazed 
-on the scene with wonder, and Abdul 
‘in generous ‘admiration, stopped the fight ` 


eee 


crying, “TO fight with such a man is to court | 
one’s own ruin.’ 

The Bukhara king could no longer pay 
and keep his vast host together. The hope. 


# Abdul Hamid, ii, 697—701. The following points 


_ in Aurangzib’s retreat from: Pashai are named in thé 


Persian history: Aliabad—digression tò Shaikhabad 

—Faizabad on the Balkhab River—Yanki Arig— 

Bridge of Dost Beg (on the Balkhab ?)—Naharab or * 

carial—-Yandarak—Balkh city. . is 
4 Khafi Khan, i, 668 and 669. 


t Masir-i- Alamgiri, 531 ; Abdul PNA ii, 704. 
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of an easy plunder of the 
Imperialists had brought 
his mēn- together. That 
design having failed they were eager to 
return home.. The Turkomans in particular 
sold their horses to the Imperial army and 


 Uzbak army melts 
away. 


’. decamped across the Oxus.* . 


oe ae 


t 
Overtures of peace, 


“the country to 


Abdul Aziz proposed that. Balkh should 
‘be delivered to his younger brother Subhan 
Qul, as Shah Jahan had 
openly offered to restore 

their father. Aurangzib 
referred the question to the Emperor, and 


Abdul Aziz left the neighbourhood:of Balkh 


and from Khulm turned sharply to the 


‘“horth, crossing the Oxus at Aiwanj on 


inflated skins; his soldiers following his 
example wherever they could.} The historian 


“Abdul Hamid has blamed Aurangzib for 


not immediately giving chase and killing 


¿or ‘capturing Abdul Aziz.— But he has 


forgotten that the Uzbak war was a national 


‘rising and did not depend on any individual 


leader, even when that leader was a power- 


ful and able prince like Abdul Aziz Khan. — 
The war was now. practically over, at 


` least for .a season. But a ‘settlement was 


still far off. Shah Jahan 
had no doubt decided’ to 
E give the country back tò 
Nazar , Muhammad Khan, but that king 
Must first offer submission and beg pardon 


Mughal army sick 
of Balkh. 


_- before Imperial prestige could be satisfied. 
_ Meantime in the Mughal army officers and 


men alike were sick of their exile, and. 
longed to return home. High commanders 
like Bahadur Khan secretly 


thwarted 


- Aurangzib, fearing that if they captured the 


‘king of Bukhara, the Emperor would’ annex 
‘Transoxiana and leave the Indian troops in 
permanent garrison there, while the failure 


of the expedition would lead to their speedy - 
f had been: 
. devastated by the Turkoman freebooters, 


recall, home! The country 
the crops burnt, and the peasantry robbed 
or dragged away. Aurangzib, therefore, 
wrote to his father that he could do no 
good by staying there.§ - 


Sdon after the Prince’s return to -Balkh. 
about the middle of June, negotiations had 


= * Abdul Hamid, ii, 701 & 702, 708. 
+ Abdul Hamid, ii, 700, 706 & 707. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 709, . ; 
§ Waris, 3b, 4a.. 
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been -opened by Nazar 
Muhammad, then in refuge 
at Belchiragh.* But three 

. months were wasted in a 
fruitless exchange of messages and vain 
attempts to allay the ex-king’s suspicions 
of treachery if he interviewed Aurangzib. 
He demanded this fort and that asa security, 
and on 13th September sent Qafsh, the 
Qalmaq chieftain, as his agent to Aurang- 
zib. On the 23rd, he sent his grandsons 
to the Prince, excusing himself on the 


Nazar Muhammad 
prolongs negotia- 


_ ground of illness.T. 


With this Aurangzib had to be contented, 
as the winter was fast approaching. The 
passes of the Hindu Kush would be soon 
closed by snow. His army was faced with 
starvation, as grain was selling in Balkh at 
ten rupees a maund. They had no. winter 
quarters in that poor and desolate country. 
- Already tribes of Turks and. Alaman: 
had recrossed the Oxus and. begun to cui 
7 off small parties of the 
Mughals. Aurangzib, as hi: 
officers urged, had no time te lose; he 
could. ‘not even wait for the Emperor’: 
consent. So, at last, on rst October, 1647 
he formally delivered the city and fort o 
Balkh to Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons 


‘Peace patched up. 


-His distant garrisons fell back on him a 


the rumour of peace, without waiting fo 
his order. $ ` a 
On 3rd October the Mughal army marchec 
from the plain outside Balkh and began it 
| retreat to Kabul. Al 
ave” Mordan Khan and Rajal 
Jai Singh commanded th 
Right and Left wings, and Bahadur Khar 
the Rears The artillery accompanied thi 
Van. The pass of Ghazniyak was crosse 
slowly and painfully, the enemy harassin; 
them from the rear an 
£ boldly falling upon then 
. at their least disorder o 
difficulty. Ghori was reached on 14tl 
October, the Uzbaks still hanging on th 
tail of the retreating force. Shah Jaha 
had wished to retain this fort and Kahmar 
as the southern gates of Balkh, but hi 
officers refused to stay there.§ n 


Mughals 
Balkh, 


Harassed durin 
retreat. 


* For Nazar Muhammad’s, adventures in Persi 


, and after his return, see Abdul Hamid, ii, 658—668. 


+ Waris, 6b, 7a. 
t Waris, 7b. 
§ Waris, 8a, 
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Kabul, 
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The retreat continued. The an Killen’ 
called Hazarahs now took the place of the 


Uzbaks. in harassing and 
plundering ' the Mughals. 


sufferings in cros- 
sing the Hindu 
Kush, , 
in very early and with 
unusual severity.# The . Imperialists, 
encumbered by the duty of transporting 
to lakhs: of rupees and lack of porters, toiled 
slowly and painfully through a narrow and 
steep pass east of the Surkhab river (2rst and 
22nd October) and the hardened ice on the 
Hindu Kush (24th October). South of these 
mountains lay Afghanistan and safety, and 
Aurangzib could now hasten in advance to 


Ali Mardan Khan too crossed with ease. 
But the rest of the army, especially the 
Rajputs under Jai Singh, the treasure-escort 
under Zulqadar Khan, the stores, and the. 


Camp and Rear under Bahadur Khan, were © 
several days’ march behind. They:suffered. 


untold hardships from heavy and incessant 
snowfall for three days together. Men and 
beasts of burden alike slipped on the snow 
or lost the narrow track and went rolling 
down into the depths below. The exhaust- 
ed camels lay down. in the ice never to 
rise again. The intense cold drove every 
man away in search of shelter. Zulqadar 


Khan alone, with a handful of men, guarded | 


his charge on the bare top of the pass for 
seven. days, regardless of snowfall, 
Rear under Bahadur Khan came up and 
took him away. This last officer's marck 
had been slow as he had constantly t to face 


* Vambery’ s History of Bukhara, 332. 


+ Aurangzib returned from Balkh to Kabul by the 
Ghazniyak—Haibak—Ghori—Ghorband route, which 
is called in the Persian history the Khqwajak Zaid 
Road (Abd. Ham. ii, 669.) He seems to have crossed 
the Hindu Kush either by the Kushan Pass, because 
“this pass leads under the great peak specially known 
as that of Hindu Kush”, (Wood, lxv.) or, what is 
more likely, by the Chardarrya or Kipchak Pass. 
(for which see. Wood, Ixy, and Leyden 139.) The 
stages on his homeward march from Balkh are thus 
given :—-Ghazniyak Pass—Ghori—Surkhab  river—~ 
Bek Shahar—Chahar Chashma—Pass of Hindu Kush 
~~Ghorband—Charikar—Kabul. (Waris, 8a & b. 
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The winter of that year set. 
perished.* 


which he reached on the 27th.T 


their pay master. 


till the’ 
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round and drive back the hillmen who 
clung to him in the hope of plunder. One. 
night, in the midst of wind and snow, he 
had to bivouac on the top of the pass, and 
many benumbed men and beasts of his party 
The last of the army reached 
Kabul on roth November.T 


The total loss of the Imperial army in 
crossing the passes was 10,000 lives, about 
‘one-half of the number 
being men, and the rest 
elephants, horses, camels and other beasts. 
Much property, too, was left buried under ` 
the snow, or flung into the ravines for want 
of transport. The horrors of the British. 
Retreat from Kabul were anticipated by — 
the Indian mercenaries, who had blindly 
gone to an unrighteous war. at the call of 
Next year when the snow | 
melted it revealed the gruesome spectacle 
of piles of human bones bordering all the 
path If 

Thus ended Shah Jahan’s fatuous ‘war in 
Balkh,—a war in which the Indian treasury . 
spent four crores ‘of rupees’. 
in two years and realised’ 
from the conquered country 
a revenue of 225 lakhs only. Not an inch 
of territory was annexed, no new, ruler set 
up for an old one, and no enemy replaced’ 
by an ally onthe throne of Balkh. Fhe ` 
grain stored in Balkh. fort, worth 5 lakhs, 
and the provisions in other forts as -well,: 
were . all abandoned. to the Bukhariaris. 
besides’ Rs. 50,000 in cash. presented to 
Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons and Rs.. 
22,500 to envoys. Five ‘hundred soldiers: 
fell in battle and ten times that number - 
(including camp followers) were slain by 
cold and snow on the mountains.§ “Such is 
the terrible price that aggressive Imperialism 
makes India pay for wars across the 
north-western frontier. 


" Loss of life. 


Loss to hë SEE 
sury, 


‘TADUNATH SARKAR. | 
* Waris, 8%, ga. 
Waris, ga. 


t 
{t Vambery’s Bukhara, 322. 
§ Abdul Hamid, ii, 542, 704 Waris, 78, 6b, 7a. 





- lowest cabarets, drinking and gambling with’. 


. royal ` 


_trdnsformation none seemed to know. 
most plausible explanation „was that he had 
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PRINCE OR. PEASANT? 


T. ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. 


a 


Er he following singular and romantic story was told 


) “io the writer some years ago by a.late diplomatist, who. 
E oo knew as much as any man of his time of the 
+ segret history of.the Courts of Europe; and I reproduce... 


the story as nearly as possible i in his own words). . 
'T was in the early seventies that I ‘made 


the acquaintance in Paris of the Prince: 


_ of Orange, ‘whose strange doings were 
at the time. the talk of Europe. A’ few 


months earlier, as heir to the throne of the.’ 
$ Netherlands, he had occupied a . proud: 
position in the world of Royalties, and had. 
‘been an honoured and feted guest at- the. 
greatest Courts of the Continent. . ‘Then, 
ne when .his star was at 
suddenly and mysteriously renounced his- 
Jon the: 
q ‘splendours of Courts and come to Paris, to - 
' fling -himself into the lowest Suen: 


rank, turned his back 


‘the French capital. - 
-What was the 
The 


quarrelled with his father, King William 


- TIL, :beyond all hope of reconciliation, and 


iad: fled to Paris in disgrace, to find in its 


allurements forgetfulness of his trouble. | 


Paris was scandalised daily by the reports” 
More than once he 
© was seen reeling, ‘hilariously drunk; through 
the..streets, or lying incapable, the sport. of `. 
| _‘with his father, the very. next day he. was 


of the prince’s doings. 


the.gainins; he was known to haunt the 


the scum of the capital. Not only .had he 


thrown ‘aside every vestige of royal dignity, 


but: he seemed dead. to all sense -of decency. 


` To say that his conduct created conster- ` 
‘nation in France, especially in the highest 
quarters, is to understate the feeling. of dis- ` 

gust and alarm it caused; for all-the princes © 
'. of Europe there was not one on whose life 


such mighty issues hung. ‘He was heir, not 


cause of: this tane, 


By Dr. GREENWOOD. 


~ 


its zenith he had E 


only tó the canoe of Holland, but BO A A 


1 ' 
~ 


' much more important matter to France—to 


the Grand Duchy of- Luxemburg, that buffer 
state between Germany and France, on which 
both countries were casting envious eyes. If. 


the Prince of Orange should die before com- ` 


ing to his kingdom, Luxemburg, would, 


' beyond-all doubt, fall fo a German prince and 


thus strengthen the. arm of France’s powertul 
enemy. -On the other hand, if the, prince 
survived his father, the Grand Duchy would 


` still remain allied to the Dutch Crown-—a 


vital factor tor the ‘balance of power and, 


the peace of Europe. 


But- King William was still ‘a lusty. man, 
with probably many years of life before him, 
while his'son and heir* was burning the can- - 
dle, not only at both ends but in the mindle ; 
and it seemed humanly certain that his Paris 


ly and tragic close. 


You can thus understand ‘something of 
the horror with which France, ' just tecover- 
ing from her disastrous war with: Germany, 


‘watched the headlong plunge to ruin of the 
; young mah on whose life so much. depended.’ 
= And’ it, seemed hopeless to try to avert 
. the calamity. - Attempts were made, ‘to my. 


knowledge, to stop the prince in his down- 
ward career, but, though he would promise 
to amend. his ways and even to make péace 


back in the Slough again, revelling with his.. 
low companions of both sexes. 


Probably no heir toa throne ever beeen 


„his life ‘under brighter, conditions of ‘pro- 


mise than this misguided prince., Asa boy 
he exhibited all the qualities of head and- 
heart which go to the making of a great 
ruler: He was strikingly-- handsome Pand’ 
gave promise of exceptional manly: beauty ; 
and to these gifts were allied.a warmness of © 
heart and a highly sensitive nature which 
e: , ISK Base Neg a TS i 


A 





_his father 


J 
ja 


undoubtedly | were the first. ‘cause i his. 


undoing. 


The boy craved for action: but none was 


given to him by his father from whom he 
naturally. expected it. To all his timid ad- 


vances King William turned a cold shoulder. 
The very sight of his son seemed to anger: 
A him; and more than once when the boy. 


looked fora smile ora kind word, he was 
told to “begone.” It is little wonder that 
under such treatment the young prince’s affec- 
tion was frozen at its source. Love gave 


place to indifference, and in time to a bitter . 


resentment. If he could not’ find appreci- 
ation at home, he would seek it elsewhere ;. 
and, asa boy barely in his teens, he would 
steal out of the palace and. wander through 
the streets of the Hague or in the country 
around, picking up any acquaintance that 
came his way; and there was no lack of 
those who were proud to have the company 
of the heir to the throne. 


He made friends of the aO an fisher- 


‘men, went out to sea with them, and hob- 


nobbed with them over their pots ‘of beer. He 


fell into the company of adventurers of both . 


sexes, learned to gamble and to drink and ‘to 
beas disreputable as themselves. When news 
of these escapades came to King William’s 
ears, he was beside himself with rage. He 
lectured the prince severely on his ‘depraved 
tastes, punished him, and ordered his gover- 
nor to keep him under lock and key, if neces- 
sary. But this treatment only served to feed 
the fires of the prince’s rebellion... He defied 
and his | 


worst ; and plunged deeper in the dissipation 


which he had grown to love. 


One day the climax came. 
furious at some escapade wilder and more 
disgraceful than-any that had preceded it, 


summoned the prince before him, and poured 
“You should - 


the vials of his wrath on him. 
have been the son of a peasant and not of a 
king,” he concluded atune" ‘since your 
tastes are so degraded.” ” 


Stung by the taunt the prince answeted, 


-“I.wish I had been; for then, at least, I 


might have hada father who cared a little 
for me.’ 


At this the King, beside himself with rage, 


burst into'a torrent of abuse, using epithets 
so degrading that the prince at last exclaimed, 


“You forget, sire, that the blood. of the 


yours.” 


‘the best means of knowing. 


married 


governor to-do their, 


The king, 


.-a mattèr not only of national, 
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House of Orange flows in my veins as in 


“That is a lie,” thundred the King. “Yon 


are no son of mine’; and then, as if horti- 


fied at what he had said, he suddenly check- . 
-ed himself and 
- chair. 


collapsed, trembling into a 


But the fatal words had been ee Sad 


could not be recalled. - His father had dis- 
avowed him, had declared that he was no 


son of his. This, then, was the secret which ` 
explained all—his loveless childhood, the - 


‘coldness and aversion with which the King 


had always repelled‘him. For a time the 
revelation stunned ‘the prince, and deprived 
him of.all power of spéech; but, recovering - 
himself with a great effort, he demanded an 


‘explanation of the terrible words—an expla- 


nation which the King, probably redlising | 


‘that he had gone tod far to retreat, or hop- | 


ing that the revelation might lead the prince 


_to'reform his conduct, at last consented to 


give. 


How the story Kids William had to ‘tell 
came to my knowledge Iam not at liberty to . 
state; but that it is true I assure you I have © 
I will tell it to 
you just as I heard it; and since the actors 
in singular drama have long been dead, I 
cannot see any objection to your’ ‘making 


“it public. ° 


Queen Sophia, of Holland had been 
twelve ‘years without providing 
an heir to'her husband’s throne, whén the ~ 
people of the Netherlands were thrown into `- 
a high .state of jubilation by the news ~ 
that she was at last expected to become a 
mother. Would the child be a girl or-a ` 


“boy, was the question which passed an 
‘mouth to mouth; and as the fateful day 


drew near speculation reached a pitch of 
almost feverish excitement. The sex ‘of 
the coming child was, as‘. have explained, © 
but-of inter- 
national concern.’ “If it should be a girl, 
farewell to the Duchy of Luxemburg which, 
under the Salic law, could not be’ inherited 
by a female, arid would thus be lost to Hol- ' 
land.for ever, with consequences to the peace 
of Europe too serious to contemplate. The 
king himself was even: more anxious and 


„excited than his subjects, and “for days be- 


fore the event only left his wife’s. side to.. 
pace restlessly up: and down an adjoining | 
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' half Europe—were laid in the dust; 
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-© riotiù his brain. 
might outlive the Queen, and her successor. 


Hoo or'to snatch a few minutes of dis- 
_ turbed slumber. 
» When the child was born, -a little TAE 
, .pectedly, the only persons present were the 
physician and a nurse, who was at once sent . 
" to announce the event to the king and to 
« request him to come to the royal bed-cham- 
~ ber. 
the truth to his majesty, without a word 
_ spoken. 


A glance at the doctor’s face revealed 


The ‘infant was a girl; all his 
hopes and those of his subjects ~nay, of 
or‘ if 
any remained, for the future, they were des- 
troyed by the doctor's announcement thar 
the Queen could never bear another child. 
- William was distraught. The event now, 


| i that he grasped it in its full significance, was 
‘worse than all his fears, since hope was- 
dead. -He rebelled against the harshness of 


fate, and all kinds of mad. speculations ran 
Perhaps, he suggested, he 


might provide a male heir to. Luxemburg. 
No, was the doctor’s answer; it was much 


- more probable that the Queen would survive 


him. Would it not be possible then, was 


the king’s next wild proposal, to’ declare 
that the child was a boy and to bring her 
upas a male. But a little consideration 


showed how’ ‘impracticable the suggestion l 


was. 
Af this stage of. the king’s, ee EE the 
Prime Minister. arrived at -the palace, 


` and to him his Majesty told his predicament 


- and asked his advice, little dreaming that 


a solution of the difficulty was at hand. To 


. the alert.and daring mind of the Premier 


a way of escape instantly suggested itself. 


As he had been walking through. the park 


on his way to the palace he had heard that 
the wife of one of the lodge-keepers' had, a 
few hours oe given birth to a boy. “If 
your, Majesty i agreeable,” he said, “it 
would be a anaes easy matter to 
arrange an exchange of infants. The lodge- 
keeper's boy can be brought to the palace 
and installed in the royal nursery; and the 
Queen’ s daughter can take his place at. the 
lodge.” 


Inhuman, almost inconceivable, as the pro- 


posal was, the king approved it, and it was 
promptly carried into effect. The physician 
himself took away the princess and effected 
the substitution, bringing back the lodge- 


kéeper’s child to be brought up in the palace 


as heir to the 


‘the world had rarely known. 
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throne of. Holland and 
Luxemburg. The few actors in this in- 
famous drama weré Sworn to secrecy, heavy 
bribes‘serving to secure more completely the 
silence of the nurse.and the parents of the 
boy; while the Queen who knew. nothing 
of the exchange, took to her breast the low- 
born infant, proud in the knowledge that | 
she had not disappointed a nation’s. hopes. ° 
Fortunately the Royal child only survived: 
the terrible wrong done to her a few, days 
thus reducing materially . the risk of 
discovery; and the lodge-keeper’ s son grew 
up to young manhood in absolute ignorance 
that he was other than the rightful heir to the 
crown ‘of Holland, until ‘the king, in a 
moment of ungovernable rage, revealed the 
secret, of his‘birth. 

You’ may imagine the feelings of the 
prince as this story was pitilessly ' unfolded 
by the man: whom he had always regarded 
as his father. At first he thought that it 
was a story concocted by the King to reduce 
him to a becoming state of submission. It 
was too preposterous to-be true-~that he 
who, from his earliest memory, had occupied 
the proud position of heir to the throne of 
the Netherlands, and who had moved, in 
this character, in the most exalted circles of 
European royalty, should be the son of a 
lodge-keeper, whose proper position in life 
was among the humblest of his future 
subjects. But as the king proceeded and 
the conviction slowly grew in his dazed 
mind that this was no made-up tale, but 
a grave, precise statement of fact, a fierce 
anger took the place of stupefaction, as he 
realised the dastardly plot of which he had 
been the innocent victim. ` 

It was true, then, that he was nobody’s 
son, that the trappings of royalty-had been 
but a mockery, and that he had been made 
to pose to the world as an impostor such as 
In his bitter 
resentment he vowed that he would renounce 
his rank and make a'public exposure of the 
infamous.trick that had. been practised on 
him and- on the nation; and it was only 
when the King, realising his danger, . 
implored the prince to: spare him this shame 
that. he consented to remain silént. 

One thing was clear. He could no longer 
continue to play the false role that had been 
thrust on him. He would: shake.the dust of 
Holland off his feet, and go away anywhere 
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‘rice is grown, is small in extent. 


l. 
where he could hide himself from the world. 
The King, after trying in vain to shake his 
resolution, at last consented that he’should 
retire, for a time, at least, into private life; 
and, with a sufficient allowance, the prince, 
who was no prince, was allowed to depart 
to Paris, where he thought he could best 
hide himself and his troubles. 

And this was how the Prince of ‘Orange 
came to be in Paris, and it is some 
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explanation, if not an excuse, for the life 
he led there. How that life ended, after 
years of terrible dissipation, the world 
knows. Some years before. his death 
Queen Sophia had died: and King William 
was able to marry again. But his hopes of 
saving Luxemburg were again doomed to 
failure’ His second Queen had only one 
child, a daughter who now reigns in his 
place, and Luxemburg was.lost to Holland.’ 


KULU CUSTOMS _ n A 


Eo and drinking are the primary 
needs of human life, indeed of all life ; 
and so in giving an account of the 
customs of any people itis natural to begin 
with what they eat and drink. 
The. Kulu peasant takes four meals a 
day; nohari, kilari, do pohori, and bayali. 
They correspond very nearly in time with 
the chota haziri, breakfast, tiffin, and 
dinner of the Anglo-Indian; and in both 
cases the second and, fourth are the most 
important, while the first and third- are 
light meals. Nohari consists of the cold 
remains of the previous night’s dinner and 
is eaten before the peasant leaves his house 
to go to his work in the fields. If he has 


‘not far to go he returns home for his 


breakfast at nine or ten but generally the 
food is cooked and brought to the labourers 
by the women of the house. Do pohori is 


. taken at three o’clock, and unless the house 


is near, is like kzlart eaten in the field 
under the shade-of a tree. The lJast. meal, 
bayalt is taken at home after the day’s 
work. is over. The food consists chiefly 
of bread or rice, but as these by themselves 
are rather insipid, something of . more 
distinct flavour called chokan is eaten with 
them. Usually the chokan is some green 
vegetable, or del, or curds; more rarely it 
is meat. The farmer eats himself and 
gives to his labourers food produced on his 
own land; rice, if he owns rice-land, and 
if not, bread. As the Kulu valley is narrow, 
the land near the river, or ropa, on which 
Most of 
the cultivated land-is botla, and produces 


-wheat or barley or maize, so that for the 


villager living on the hills rice is a luxury. 
Besides their food, the workmen receive 
from the farmer grain for pay, since there 
is very little cash circulating in the valley. 
Water is drunk at meals, except on days 
of festivity when a wine called lugri, made , 
from rice, is ‘_provided. Tea which has 
become very common in the neighbouring 
Kangra Valley is bardly ever taken jin 
Kulu. According to Strabo “the beverage 
(of the Indians) is. made from rice instead of 
barley, and their food consists for the most’ 
part of a rice pottage”. The first statement 
is true in Kulu at the present day, but 
the second only applies to the owners of the 
low-lying lands near. the Beas, not to the. 
dwellers on the hill-sides. Se sie 
The clothes of the peasant and his family 
are still generally made. by themselves. He 
wears a round woollen cap, sometimes made 


from ‘the wool of his own sheep and some- ` 


times bought from the Lahonlis; a coat’ 
without buttons called chelu whose chief 
difference from an ordinary coat is that its 
body consists of twenty or more longitudinal 
strips sewn together: and. trousers called 
sutni. With these three things the ordinary 
peasant is contented, and as the cholu and 


sutni are Jike the cap often made from 


his own wool he need not spend anything 
on clothes. Those who are better off wear 
a shirt and sometimes a waistcoat in addi- 
tion. In place of the sutni, knickerbockers 
called kach reaching only to the knees are 
worn in the summer, but the sutni is obliga- 
tory at melas. The old Kulu costume is 


"some of them now do. 


wee ey _ — 7 


TOn falling into’ disuse: The- cap “is - 
now often -replaced by a turban and’ the 
cholu by an ordinary coat. 

‘The women’s head-dress, tipu, is merely, 
a square handkerchief, bound round the 
forehead and -temple and tied’ in’ a knot 
behind. As it is not loose like .the dopatta, 
it cannot be drawn over the! face. But 
_ Kulu women do not careto conceal their’ 
- faces, even when they wear the dopatta as 
Ideas of modesty 
. vary in different countries. I remember a 
|` Kulu “friend being very. much: amused by” 


. a a Kangra woman pulling her dopatta in front 


my 
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we 
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. people indecent. 


and’ pattu 
In. former days it was the custom’ for. 


of. her face when passing us. It seemed to | 
hit’ all thé more ridiculous .as the lady 
liad reached an age at which she had no 
__ longer any. reason to fear the too ardent 
“gazes of men. But on the other hand to 
wear only a-kurte and patjama’ as women 
in the plains often do, seems to.the Kulu. 
Over the.: kurta 
paijama, the Kulu women throw a pattu, 
. that: is to say a blanket. enveloping the 
whole ‘body. It: looks very ‘hot in 
‘summer but they do not seem to.mind i 


Indeed a thing which strikes an ice 


is that in the hills both .men and women, 
can wear heavier clothing ‘ in summer and . 
‘less clothing . in’ winter than he ‘finds 
-. possible. . In their own country they seem 
less fensitive to both heat and cold. But | 
they’: can not endure change of climate, and 
‘people of Seoráj refuse to stay in, Sultanpur, 
‘the capital, during the hot weather. „The ` 
poorer village women wear only: the tipu 
without any other clothing. 


unmärried girls to go bare-headed but this 


rile is ‘no longer always’ observed. ‘The 


Kulu, dregs has, it will be noticed, at least 
one merit, that both men and women are 


free from that constant source of annoyance, 


“buttons and studs. 

‘The houses are built of stone roughly | 
hewn} with beams of khelu. (deodar) wood: 
at regular intervals. The: longitudinal ` 
.beams called cheol ‘are connected by- trans- 


. verse beams running from back to front’ of ` 


‘the wall and ‘by ‘vertical iron or wooden 
bolts. So that the whole. wall is ‘held. 
- together as if it were a single block of. 
stone- and can resist, ‘a severe earthquake. - 
Probably it was for this reason that such a 
method | ‘of: building was cia i tse 
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and - 


escapes by a small hole in the roof.. 


their guests sit round the burning 
telling stories and spinning wool. 


i which concern 


: who did for 


Jable‘ to -get up the next day. . 
“custom, | however, for her not’ to'leave the 





ore . rar eran? . 
4S i 


and’ ne traveller sS passes s ‘through « 


' Jhatingri. in the Mandi State: can see its 


advantages, ‘clearly proved.’ While the 
SJhatingri-.dak ` bungalow fell like a pack of. 

cards in the earthquake of- 1905 ‘the .sarai.. 
builtin the traditional way is still standing.’ 


. Outside, the house is generally- plastered- 
over and white washed. Most houses have 


only one ‘storey, but those of the richer- 
villagers: have two stories with verandahs. 
of prettily carved woodwork. One of these: 


| better houses will contain’ about six rooms, 


three above and three below, all.very small 
for the sake of warmth in winter. The -/ 
peasant does not in Kulu any more: than 
in other countries, believe -in the- -merits 
of fresh air.. Some of the Panjabi trades- 


-men in: the town have chimneys. in their | 
‘houses, but no Kulu peasant has followed’; 


their example. Even -when he. can well 


: afford the additional expense, he -does not 


care to adopt new customs and by so: doing ` 
incur géneral disapprobation. The fire is 
in the middle of the room and the smoke. 
During: 
the ‘long winter evenings the family and 
clogs, 
As a 


rule there is no illumination except the 


firelight, nor do' they need any other since 


no-one reads ‘or writes. But on. special 
occasions’a lamp fed, not with the kerosine : 
oil now so commén in India, but with. some 
pure vegetable oil, -is. burnt before’ the 


‘household god. The roofs of the houses ` 
are ` ‘sloping ‘and are made of slate in Kulu, | 
_but in Mandi generally of thatch. 


Food, clothes, and’ houses, „are things 
„us every day. But each . 
stage of human lifé has certain customs 


` associated with it, and in trying to describe 


these, I shall follow the ‘order of time from . 
birth to death. The Kulu child generally 
makes its entrance into ‘the ‘world with , 
remarkable facility. In one instance, last ` 
year, the whole time of parturition did not 
last more than two hours. The,.mother 
herself ‘everything. that’ is 
usually done by doctor .or midwife, was: 
Tt is the ` 


‘room for a’ period of five or seven days in 


‘the case’ ofa girl, and of fifteen days in the: 
case ofa boy, During this ‘time she eats ‘only 
gruel mixed with ghi, and 18 considered 


> 
> 
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impure. On the fifteenth day the’ boy 
is taken out'to see the sun.. -A-bow and 
arrow are placed in his hands and then put 
aside for his use when he grows older.: In 
these peaceful times they can of: course 
never be anything but:a_ toy. 
flat cake, kneaded with ghi is divided 
among friends and visitors. in the boy’s’ 
name. For the purification of the mother 
a mixture of raisins, ‘barley, Rhailt wood and 
bekul wood, ‘is burnt on a stone. 
all the members ‘of. the household must. 
remain apart from their caste fellows. 
The child often continues to drink the 
mother’s milk till another is born. Shetu’s 
boy who was born in the year of the earth- 
quake, five years ago, is still unweaned. 
When it is necessary: to wean the’child, the 
powdered bark of,a tree called the dodni, 


which has’a bitter taste, iS placed on the 


breast. : 
The naming of the ds is often deferred 
for sometime. Rirku’s boy, born a year 
ago has not been named yet. Some names 
‘are chosen from the month .in which the 
child was ‘born, as Basanti, Phagni, 
Maghnu, Poshu; some from a personal 
peculiarity as Shetu, white. “He has receiv- 
ed that name because he has fair hair and 
blue eyes. Bechara, unfortunate one,-seems 
a very inappropriate name, for its owner, 
a little boy of four years old, is‘a singularly 
happy and cheerful-child. But when small he 
was always ill till he was passed under. the 
root of the phagra or wild fig tree, where 
it grows out from a steep bank. Since then 
he has been strong and healthy. So: far 
as I can. learn there is no special ceremony 
in connection with naming the child, nor 
is any book consulted.: Masculine names 
generally end in u and feminine ‘in 7, but 
Maghnu is a woman’s name. . 

Among the children’s games played in 


Kulu is one called Sdg-Samundar, which | 


‘resembles the English game of hop-scotch. 
A rectangle is divided as shewn in the 
diagram into nine compartments called 
respectively, Ság or Samundar, Bhau, Dhobi, 
Billi, Brégh, Kutta, Gidar, Andar, Bahar. 
Billi is much narrower than the others. 
By the side of Billi is a compartment of 
roughly semi-circular shape called Kua. 
The boy places one ‘foot’ in Andar.and 
the other in Bahar and tries to throw a flat 
stone in Sdg. If he succeeds, he must lop 
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. foot: 
. Billi or on a line, or go out the rectangle by. 


_ A large. 


Till then’ 


ron we 
NA 


7 S Pa t 


ae 
ot 
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one | compartment to another, omit- 
ting Billi, and knock the’stone out. with his 
The stone must not come to rest in. 


either of the*sides. Each of the other com- 
partments is dealt with in the same way, 


‘except Andar and. Bahar into which the boy, - 
instead of hopping must jump with his feet 
close together. Last of all he throws the stone 
into Kua and brings it out through Billi. - 
‘The same game is played in the Panjab 


but with other names assigned to the 
compartments. Other games of children are, 
goj-moj or hide-and-seek; and ore-pore Ot 
odd-and-even. This last consists in guessing’: 
whether an odd or even number of the. 
Stones of the “ae cule apricot) is heldi in 
the land. 


THE Game OF 'ĐAG-SAMUNDAR. 


. Ság.. 
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The small boy very soon learns to acdc 
in the household » ‘work, to look after the. 
cattle or to fetch water. When he is not 
occupied with these- tasks he can play; 
for it “Is. seldom he is sent to school; 
There are, few schools in Kulu and not 


Grek 
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one ‘in which English is taught. The 


education given in them), conducted from. 


the very beginning in a foreign language, 
is adapted to. boys who wish afterwards to 
obtain subordinate clerical appointments 
in Government offices, but would be useless 
to the sons of peasants who intend to follow 
their father’s occupation. 

Marriage does not take place so early as 
in the plains. Kishi, Rirku’s daughter, who 
was married last’ January was fourteen 
years old though she looked much younger. 


‘It is usual for the father of the boy to make 


the first advances. When he has come to 
an agreement with the father of the girl, 
a Brahman is consulted as to a suitable 


, day for the performance of the ceremony. 


The Brahmans have nothing else to do with 
the marriage from beginning’ to end. In 
his. book on the “Caste System of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh”, Mr. Nes- 
field says: “One of the first symptoms of a 
savage tribe becoming Brahmanized is that 
they have begun to consult the astrologer.” 
The Kulu people cannot be considered 
savage, but they too have begun to seek the 
advise of the Brahman jyotishz, although in 
other respects they are not under Brahmani- 
cal influence. As yet they have only begun, 
for sometimes the household god is con- 
sulted and not the Brahman. Rirku thought 
it wiser to consult both. A friend of the 
writer, a Dhusar tradesman, who has come 
from the Punjab and settled in Sultanpur, 
said that the reason why Brahmans take no 
part in the marriage ceremony is that the 
villagers belong to alow caste, the Koli 
caste. That this is not the true explanation 
is shewn by the fact that in Allahabad even 


' a chamar can obtain the service of Brah- 


mans at’his marriage, although, no doubt 
not Brahmans of the best kind. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four 
or five days. On the first day the parents 
of the bride and bridegroom separately 
entertain their friends in their own houses, 
The bride has to bathe three times during 
the day. On the second day the boy with 
his friends go to the girl’s house. He enters 
the house, and carries the girl, who is 
seated on her mother’s lap, outside. Before 
lifting up the girl, he has to pay the 
mother a rupee, and this is said to be 
paying her for her milk. When the boy 
and girl are in the compound outside the 


„the fourth day the 
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house, red marks are placed on their fore- 
heads and they are worshipped as gods. 
This is called parona. After that, they go 
to the bridegroom’s house. He may walk 
or ride but the girl must be carried on the 
back of one of her relations. She stops for 
the night .in.the house, and the next day, 
the third, her father goes there with his 
friends and is feasted by the father of the 
boy. He returns on the same day, and on 
girl herself returns 
accompanied by her husband and his 
friends. They are again entertained in 
the house of the girl’s father, and then go 
home, leaving the girl with her father for 
a year or two longer. Hindu marriage 
customs, observed in Kulu, as well as in 
other parts of India, are: tying a thread 
round the wrists of the bey and girl, walk- 
ing seven times round the sacred fire, 
wearing of a sword by the bridegroom. 

When the bride is a widow there are no 
elaborate ceremonies, A stamped agree- 
ment between the two parties is written 
and a feast is given to their friends. 
Sometimes a wife falls in love with a man. 
who is not her husband. In most parts of the 
world this gives rise to anger and even blood- 
shed but in Kulu the affair is generally settled 
amicably. The husband accepts a sum of 
money and then gives a written consent 
to his wife living with the man she has 
chosen. There may bea little difficulty as 
to the amount to be paid. Some ten years 
ago Poshu was going to sell his wife for 
forty rupees, but his friend Rirku said to 
him, “Your wife is worth. much more than 
forty rupees ; you ought to get at least eighty 
for her.” After some haggling Poshu got the 
eighty rupees and was so delighted at his 
good fortune that he passed the night 
singing and drinking lugri with his friends. 
As far as I can learn eighty rupees isa 
fair average price for a wife. Naktu paid 
only forty for his, but.that was because she 
is often possessed by a bhut. 1f the husband 
is obstinate, the lovers can fly to the 
neighbouring Mandi State. As a Kulu song 
puts it: 
Mun jana Mandi be 
Firangi ki selara lana? 

“I will go to Mandi ; what can the English- 
man do?’* Sometimes two people live 


*“Selara means gum, and lana (which must not 
be confused with the Hindustani lana) means to put 


» . ` ' 4 
| together without either a marriage ceremony 
' or a written agreement. Nor are they 


blamed on that account. for though prosti- , 


tution is considered as shameful in Kulu 
z as it is in other countries, no importance is 
| attached to the mere absence of certain forms, 
when the man and woman are united by mu- 
tual affection and fidelity. Rirku and Maghnu 
‘have lived together for twenty years without 
marriage and are not any the less respected 
by their neighbours and caste-fellows. The 
only difficulty 1s when the father of the 
woman is alive, for he cannot eat in his 
daughter’s house. For this reason Bholu and 
his wife, as she was called, determined to 
go through the ceremony of marriage as 
soon as they had collected enough coin and 
lugri. The poor girl however died of puer- 
peral fever before they had completed 
their preparations. It was a very sad case 
as her life would probably have been saved 
if she had been attended by a skilled mid- 
wife. In Kulu, it is not necessary as in the 
plains, for a girl to be married before the 
< age of puberty. She may even have given 
a child to the man she intends to marry. 
But she must go to him directly from her 
father’s house. A wife or widow is not 
allowed to have a formal marriage (byah) 
with another man. 
In most cases, the chief occupation of the 
grown up man in Kulu is agriculture. He 
is generally the owner of the land he 


with reference to India in the time of the 
Buddha would apply to Kulu now: “None 
of the householders could have been what 
would now be called rich. On the other 
hand there was a sufficiency for their simple 
needs, there was security, there was inde- 
pendence. There were no landlords and 
no paupers. There was little if any crime.” 
But for “no landlords” we ought to substi- 
tute “few landlords.” Some of the land 
is held on what in Europe is called the 
metayer system, and in Kulu gar. In this 


| 
| 
g farms. The words Dr. Rhys Davids uses 


4_ system the grain is divided after the harvest 


equally between landlord and tenant. The 
work of the farm is for the most part done 
by the farmer and his family. They may 
perhaps, when the farm is larger than 
usual require the help of outside labourers 
at harvest time. But there are not, asin 


on, in Hindustani lagana or pahinna. Be exactly 
corresponds to the Hindustani ko. 
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England, three classes, landlords, farmers, 
labourers: ; for the men who work at times 
for others have also their own little bits of 
ground and houses. The peasant in Kulu 
does not run the risk of being turned out 
of his home and deprived of all means of ' 
livelihood’ if he offends his employer. 
Other traditional occupations besides agri- 
culture are tanning leather; stone, metal 
and wood work. But the highest and 
lowest castes, the Rajputs and Brahmans 
on the one hand and the sweepers on the 
other, are said to have come from Kangra. 
So too has the Jhir or fishing caste. 

The chief amusement of mea and women 
in Kulu is the jacha or religious festival, 
Dashra which is held in the large meadow 
near Sultanpur is the principal of these, but 
there are others held in different places — 
throughout the valley. Some like: those | 
of Bekri and Bhuin are held every year, and . 
some after longer intervals like the Kaika. 
jacha which is held every three years. 
There is very little difference between one 
jacha and another, except that some are 
more largely attended both by gods and 
men than others. The women wear their 
jewels and the men put on their best 
clothes and hang garlands of flowers from 
their necks, for one of the most striking 
features in the character of the Kulu people 
is their great love of flowers. Men dance 
round the rath of their god while his servants 
play on their. miusical instruments. The 
local residents provide for their friends, 
who come from a distance, food and _ 
lodging and, above all, abundance of 
lugri. In Seoraj, it is still the custom, as it 
was in Greece in Homeric times, for the 
women of the house to bathe the guest.” 
This is done, it need hafdly be said, with 
perfect regard for modesty. In the jachas 
are sung for the first time songs which 
afterwards . become current throughout 
Kulu. Sometimes they relate incidents of 
local history which are by this means, 
preserved in'popular recollection for many 
years. The deeds of the first Englishmen 
who came to Kulu are not forgotten yet. - 
Other songs deal with the old familiar 


* We read of Telemachus and Peisistratus the son 
of Nestor: “Now when the maidens had bathed 
them, and anointed them with oil, they sat on chairs 
by Menelaus, son ot Atrens.— ”The Odyssey IV; 
Butcher and Long’s translation. 
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“themes si all arn Orie of aes ane 
, ‘18, very short, may be given as a specimen 
| of the Kulu language :— | l 
Sebhi phulu ; bhar phulu alas 
Sawan, Bhadon ejasi 

Phiri ghiriya 

Jawane ek kalola.. ` 
All is in bloom ; in full bloom is the rose 
The summer months come , 
? ae And retarn again, «| eo aes 
on. The flower of youth comes once. ) 
FS Tn the daily work of the field, with the 
-| occasional diversion-of a jacha,.the life of 
the Kulu peasant passes on to its close: 
"When this comes and the last .breath has 
- been breathed, the body of the dead man 
“48. taken at Once to be burned. For the 
next five days the relations.eat only a . mid- 
day meal consisting of bread and dál. 
-Béfore they begin the meal they put aside 
+ a portion on a stone outside’ the ‘house 
5 ara ong with some dhip* for the dead. 
_.. ‘Crows ‘come to carry. off the ‘food, but one 
crow always comes alone, and in thrs 
“crow is the departed spirit. On. the fifth 
day, the ceremony called: sundar 
| place. A goat’is killed and the. flesh is 
distributed among relations and the poor. 
"fis usual to make presents to distant rela- 
| 
| 


vr 


tions in the name of the dead man and 


this takes the place of the present to the, 


“. Brahman given in other parts ‘of India. ` 


After sundar the houséhold. cease to fast. 

| ' Four years later is chaburka, when . presents 

dre. again made to distant relations. 

— -. Something ought to be said about the 
religion, race and language of the: Kulu 


‘be adequately treated by a Sansk rit Scholar, . 


i people, but these are matters which can only: 
| , and I must confine myself to a few personal . 


‘observations. The distinctive’ features of 


ber; (x) the caste system, (2) the ascendency 


Cow. Now. the first and third of these are 
as strongly marked in Kulu ‘as anywhere 
in India, and so the inhabitants may be 
called Hindu, but the second feature is 
absent. 


‘at marriages or funerals. 
a Kulu friend told me that Rajputs were 
more highly esteemed than Brahmans, and 


indeed. spoke with some contempt of the 


* This isa, herb growing in Lahoul. 


, 3 It gives’ a 
tr _sthell like incense when burnt. : 





Brahmans as a begging caste. 


‘same relative position. 


takes. 


‘Hinduism are, it seems to me, three. in num- ' 


P of the Brahman, (3) the reverence for the. 


As has been mentioned’ already, | 
the services of the Brahman are. not required | 


Some years ago 


regard 
‘neighbours for them to wish to kill a cow., 
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More recent- 
ly Thad ‘the opportunity of noticing the 


‘much . greater deference paid to a Rajput 


of good family than to the Brahman 
zemindars in the District. In, ancient 
India, thé two castes seem to have held the 
Rhys Davids says, 


“It- will sound ‘most amazing ‘to those 


familiar ‘with Brahmin pretensions (either 


in modern times in India, or in priestly 
books such as Manu and the epics) to hear 
Brahmins spoken of as ‘low-born’. Yet 
that precisely is an epithet applied to them 
in comparison with the kings and nobles. 
And it; ought to open our eyes as to their 


‘relative importance in ancient times”. 


The rules of caste about ane and 
drinking -are observed in Kulu, perhaps 


"even more. strictly than in the plains, for 


they are insisted on with quite young 
children, But the caste-system has not the 
oppressive features. met with in the South. 
of India. There is no caste whose mere 
presence is considered a pollution. No 
one, not even a chamar or a sweeper, is 


-excluded from the. worship of the village 


god. Indeed, [am told, any such: exclusion 
would’ , be displeasing to the god for he 


Tikes all the people of his: village to 


It is said that im ancient 
“There | can have been no- such 


worship him. 


India 


‘physical - repulsion as obtains betweén the. 
- advanced and savage’ races of to- day” and 


this is true in Kulu now. “There is nothing 
like the feeling the white man in America 
entertains . towards, the negio. The 
American will not. tolerate marriage or 


even an illict connection with a negro 


woman. He will not allow the negro-to 
sit at thé-same table for that would. imply 
equality. But he has no objection to 
taking-food from a negro’s hand, and, in 
fact,in many American hotels the’ waiters 
are Negroes. A Hindu, on the contrary, 


‘will not take food froma Musulman, but 


he does not, in Kulu at least, 
Musalman as an inferior. 

As for the third feature of Hinduism, 
there is no part of India where the cow 
is. regarded with more affection than in 
Kulu. Even the Musulmans and > . English- 
men resident in the valley have too much 
for the feeling of their Hindu 


regard- the, 


* Buddhist mo p: a 
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‘of agitation. 






“THE ENGLISH WOMAN’ s BA’ T TLE F OR THE BALLOT 


Ast am not a philologist, nas: say, 
what relation the Kulu dialéct has to the 
other Indian dialects, but even to the layman 
it is obvious that some of the words have 
older forms than the corresponding words 
in Hindi; for instance, trai, three. 
terminations ræ re ri take the place of. ka 


k. ke, ki, thus : Rirku ra ghor=Rirku ka ghar. 
ghorabe. 


Be is the equivalant of ko in Hindi ? 
jand= ghar ko’ jana. . For the agent case 
main is used, and for the nominative—hzun : 
main likhu= main ‘ne likha ; kaun ee 
main likhunga. | 


The people of Kulu are of lighter complex- 
ion than the people of the plains, and’ some- 
times though not often, have fair hair and 
blue eyes. Their type of features does not 
differ much from the European. The chief 
gur of Sibji is very like an old Scotch friend 
of the present writer. All castes resemble one 
another in features and complexion and so 


far as-I have observed there is no reason | 


‘I have myself seen, whether 


ee 
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to suppose that- dience of caste corres- 
pond ‘to differences of race. The’ few: 
Mahommedans settled in the valley. have 
come from other parts of India, ‘mostly 


-from the Panjab. They live on the most 
The - 


‘and indeed the strife of race or religion or 


friendly terms with their Hindu neighbours, 


politics is unknown in Kulu. ‘In the “Impe- 
rial Gazetteer of lodia Vol. I, p. 295: it 
is said ; 

“The Mongoloid type of the Maanas Ne. 
Assam, and Burma, represented by the, Kanets 
of Sapul and Kulu.......... The head is broad ; com- 
plexion dark with a yellowish tinge ; hair on face: 
scanty ; stature. short or below average ; nose fine. tod ,, 
broad; face characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique.” 

This does not apply to the Kulu people 
Kanaits or 
other castes. They are not in ‘general 
conspicuously short like the Gurkhas ; their 
faces are not flat and their eyes are not 
oblique. They differ in features, language 
and customs from the Lahonlis. 


HomMERSHAM Cox. 


THE ENGLISH. WOMAN'S ‘BAT TLE FOR THE BALLOT 


I. 
HE English suffragette day occupies 


the center of the stage, and the world, | 


no matter’ how much’ it may wish 
to forget -her personality, is unable to 
ignore ber presence. She has the loftiest 
contempt for mere man-made con- 
ventions and hesitates not to over- 
step them if by so doing she stands- the 
remotest chance of advertising her pet 
propaganda. 
Parliament may come in, 
Parliament may go out : the dominant party 


.may take up the suffrage bill and then 


throw it- -overboard ; but she does not propose 
to give up the fight until she succeeds in her 
quest for the vote. 
behind the prison-bars ties her tongue but 
temporarily, and she wags it with added 
energy when she is released. She is wedded 
to her cause, and her patience, perseverance 
and resourcefulness are inexhaustible. 

. Devious are the ways. of the ' House of 
Commons; but.everyone who knows aught 
of patliamentary procedure realizés that, for 


She is past mistress of the art ` 


Even locking her up| 


the present at least, the. E bill literally 
is killed. But this must not be’ considered. 
a tactic that will dampen the zeal of the 
suffragette and cause her to relent in her, 
agitation. Indeed, already the. “votes for 
women’? campaigners are threatening to 
organize monster demonstrations. From 
what’ they have done in the past, there .is 
reason to conclude that they will carry on 


the struggle to a successful issue. 


_ You must conjure up before your mind’s 
eye just what the women vote-seekers did- 
during the last’ general election in order to- 
realize how bitter a battle they are eapavle 
of waging. 

Imagine the very worst ‘London: evening 
in mid-winter. .The sky is overcast with 
sullen, murky clouds. It dribbles now, and 
then it pours. A strong wind makes it 
practically impossible: to carry an open 
umbrella for protection from. the drizzle. 
The slush underfoot is nasty. Everything 
about you wears’ the dullest, most woe- 
begone expression. -You are walking down 
Tottenham Court Road grumbling at the 
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depressing fog and rain and wind. 
lift your eyes at a street crossing, you see a 
fairly large’ crowd of men and. women 
standing at the corner, all evidently 
unmindful of the miserable weather - condi- 
tions that are driving you well-nigh mad. 
You forget your own troubles and look’ up 
' to‘find that the center of attraction is a 
political prator--a woman—dressed in the 
height of fashion, wearing a large picture 
-hat with a sumptuous supply of trailing 
ostrich plumes dyed to match a smart tailor- 
made gown of green serge. This slim, tall 
young woman who has held a hundred or 
more people standing for a half hour, despite 
the wet and slush that is ruining her stylish 
suit and her costly feathers and furs, isa 
-suffragette. She is without the parliament- 
ary vote. Not so are the men who, for the 
most part, constitute her audience. The 
voteless woman is appealing to the men 
voters to put the Liberal Government out of 
` power, since this administration has been 
particularly severe on the fair sex. 

The plea she makes rings pathetic. She 
tells of the sufferings of the 500 odd suffra- 
gettes whom the Liberal Government has 
packed offto jail—of the seventy women 
who pluckily braved the privations 
attendant upon the “hunger strike” — 
of the twenty-five vote-seekers who were 
forcibly fed by méans of a tube inserted 
through the nostril and throat ta the sto- 
mach of the incarcerated propagandists who 
fasted as a protest against being treated the 
same as felons and forgers instead of politi- 
_ cal offenders—of the woman who was ‘‘frog- 
marched”, head downward, up.the prison 
steps and kicked them down after being 
“forcibly fed? by the: prison doctor. The 
tall, slim figure garbed in green waxes elo- 
quent. ohe is visibly moved herself, and 
she sways her auditors. The emotionally- 
inclined voters in her audience, incensed at 
the cavalier treatment of the Englishwomen 
fighting for a square deal for the:r sex, may 
poll their ballots tomorrow against the par- 
ty that has been responsible for all these 
horrors. 

But the comely’ miss in her handsome, 
tailor-made costume is not there just to 
work up the emotions of the. soft-hearted 
" men voters. 
weapons. Her’ quiver is, full of arrows, 
some of them calculated to pierce the heart, 


As you 


No; that is only one of her ` 
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others the head, of her auditors: and this 
clever woman uses all of them. From her 
pathetic plea she suddenly wheels around 
and passionately starts arguing. ‘You for- 
get the bedraggled ostrich plumes and the 
dripping fur boa, for now you are confront- 
ed by an astute lawyer, a clever politician, 
if you please. 

The orator tells -you impressively that 
the women are in dead earnest in their fight 
for the parliamentary franchise. They have’ 
not taken up the propaganda of “votes for 


“women” as they do the newest fashion in 


head-gear or clothes; nor do they do awful 
things calculated-to land them in jail, ina 
mere fit of hysteria. Incarceration, not as 
a political offender, but as a common crimi- 
nal, and, in the case of the more ardent 
suffragettes, the “hunger-strike”’ and the 
consequent “forcible feeding”, are no jokes, 
and no woman looks forward to them with 
avidity. No; the suffragette patiently un- 
dergoes these ordeals for the sake of the 
cause—she wants the vote badly enough 
to put up with indignities and personal 
sufferings in her quest for it. 

You may choose to disagree with the fair 
speaker—but you can not shut your eyes 
to the fact that she is very much in earnest. 

And equally zealous and eloquent “votes 
for women” propagandists you find discours- 
ing to crowds at the next street crossing, 
and at the next. A score or more of them 
are concentrating their forces in’ this dis- 
trict, for tomorrow the electors are to decide 


between the Conservative and Liberal 
candidates for the seat in the House of 
Commons. Standing insecurely on the 


tail-board of an express wagon, the redoubt- 
able suffragettes, unmindful of the wind and 
weather, are bravely holding forth, confi- 
dent.in the justice of their cause and buoyed 
up by the hope that, sooner or later, the 
present sex-disabilities will be wiped out. 
Nor are the activities of the suffrage- 
seekers confined merely to this particular 
district of London, or even to that city, du- 
ring the election. They are pleading their 
cause before the electors all over the king- 
dom, mobilizing their forces at the points 
where election is imminent, for the English, 
in this day and age, do not elect all their 
Members of Parliament on one and the 
same date; but spread their election thin 
over a period of three or four weeks, thus 
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addan prolonging the agony a un- 
certainty. This makes it necessary for the 
women vote-seeketrs to hurry from one point 
to-another in order to keep their casé- up 
before the voters to the very last minute. 
The general election is over and all the 
Members now have been chosen for. the 
The Liberal Ministry 
again is in office ; but it comes to the House 
minus its backbone. The Liberal majority 
almost is gone: and the Ministry is in office 


-solely by virtue of the fact that the Irish 


and Labour M. P.s are supporting - Mr. 
Asquith and his coadjutors. 

The suffragettes and their helpers claim 
that they have a good deal to do with this 


crippling of the party in power. The liberals 
Between — 
is hard to decide - 


loftily pooh pooh ‘this assertion. 
the ‘two contentions it 
which is the whole truth. There is no just 
cause for doubt, however, that-the women 
played a prominent part in cutting down 


the Liberal majority. Officers of the Men’s. 


Political Union for Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment declared through the medium of the 
press that they had received scores of letters 
from Liberals all over the United Kingdom 
to the effect that the writers, though opposed 
to the’ Conservative programme at the late 
election, had voted or intended to vote 
against the Liberal candidates because of 
the present Government's attitude towards 
the women’s suffrage question. In view of 


the small majorities by which numbers of 


Liberal seats were lost, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the deciding votes in many of 


these constituencies were cast by relatives, 


friends and supporters of the hundreds of 
women who have endured imprisonment 


and indignities as a result. of their brave’ 


fight for political freedom. 

Be this as it may, however, this much is 
certain: the suffragettes tried their hardest 
to persecute the Liberal Ministers and 
hamper their administration. 
accomplish this, the dauntless suffrage-seekers 
spared themselves:no trouble. To just what 
length of discomfort they were willing to 


_ go was demonstrated on January-14th when. 


Premier -Asquith, speaking at Bradford, 
was interrupted by feminine voices demand- 
ing “votes for women”. Consternation 
prevailed, for St. George's ‘Hall, where the 
meeting was held, had been carefully guard- 
ed by attendants throughout the whole of 


In order to: 


the day and in the annon “police officers 


had searched the building for possible wo-, 
men interlopers, flashing their search- lights 


‘into all dark. corners, at one time actually 


brushing against the women’s dresses as: 
they passed them in the darkness. After 
considerable confusion the suffragettes were | 
dragged from beneath the platform, where’ 
they had crouched in hiding for twenty-two | 
hours preceding the meeting, in order to be 
able to ask the Prime Minister why he re- 
fused- to render justice to women. On an- 
other .occasi6n two women climbed up to’ 
the rafters ofthe hall, where they remained 
clinging twenty-four hours previous to a 
meeting, going ‘without drink all that tithe 
and eating only a few sandwiches. Lloyd. 
George was the speaker, and they interrupt- . 
ed him for a long time before they could be’: 
located and pulled down from their perch. 
Finally he was compelled to discontinue his | 
speech until they were removed from the hall.” 
These tactics—commonly known as “mi-. 
litant”, have been followed by. the suffraget- . 
tes for five years. Miss Chrystobel 
Pankhurst and Annie Kenney were the first’ 
ones to put aside woman’s age-long respect 
for the conventions and initiate the move- 
ment. They determined to discover, by any 
means their ingenuity might suggest, just: 
what policy the Liberal Goverment pro- 
posed to pursue in regard to women’s sufffage, - 
if they were returned at the general’election - 
impending in . 1905. They attended a. 
meeting at Manchester. where Sir Edward: 
Grey spoke, and asked him their question 
after his speech was over, at question time. 
Although other quertes from ‘the audience 
were answered, theirs’ was unreplied to. 
Upon their'persisting in asking for. a reply 
from the speaker, they were thrown out of- 
the meeting by thestewards.. Thereupon they 
held a protest meeting outside the hall, 
and tor doing this were arrested and impri- 
soned. Since then, in the neighbourhood — 
of 500 women have'been sent to jail by the 
Liberal Government either for interrupting: 
the speeches of the Cabinet Ministers or for 
trying to see the Prime Minister, who invari- 
ably refused to see them, until suddenly, a 
few weeks ago, he changed his attitude a 
entertained a delegation of  suffragists. 


_ And of this number,.more than ‘twenty-five 


have been “forcibly fed”’ upon oe initiat- 
ing “hunger-strike.” 
a 





spelled much vexation and distress. 


and: 


‘but on declaring a “hunger-strike” 
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“The: English woman’ S s struggle for suffrage : 


during the last four ` years, when calmly 
reviewed, impresses itself as a very costly 
thing. To the suffragettes themselves it _ 
has caused untold privation and intense 
suffering: To the Liberal Government. it. 
has meant great harassment and worry. To 
the police officers and magistrates and to 
jail wardens, wardresses and doctors, it has 


ratepayer,.woman’s militant agitation is 


estimated to have cost many,lakhs of rupees. 


_ Yet the end of the struggle is not in sight. 
It goes on- with unabated energy and 
unlagging perseverance. Rich as well as 


‘poor suffragettes are willing, nay, eager, to 
- prove their interest 


in the movement by 
undergoing torture. It was only. the other day 
that Lady Constance Lytton purposely broke 
the law and went to jail as “Jane Wharton.” 
So long as her identity remained hidden she 
was treated as the ordinary suffragette is—her 
“hunger-strike” being rewarded by “forcible 


feeding.” She was.to have served a fortnight ` 


in jatl, but when “Jane Wharton”. became 


To the’ 


chair ! 
of. what. was 
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but:-as soon as it bean known that: she was 
Lady .Constance Lytton, the doctor imme- 
diately found-that her physical. condition was 
poor and recommended her release. before her 
entire sentence had been served. She is still 
ill as a consequence of the harsh treatment 


accorded her in jail, but she succeeded: in 


proving that the prison doctor’s diagnosis of 
a suffragette’s physical condition a 


entirely upon her rank and- standing. i 


society, and that the jail officials behave > 
accordance wih Home Office instructions. 
The “hunger-strike” was adopted by the 
suffragettes to protest against their being 
treated: „as: common, criminals and not as. 
political offenders.. A  reéently xeleased 


_suffragette, weak and., emaciated ` from. her 


jail experience, gave. an idea of ‘just what. 


- “forcible feeding” means. She told how. she 


was sent to the. Mation’s room where she 
found the Matron, a half-dozen.. òr. -more 
wardresses and two doctors waiting for 
her. In-the center of ‘the’-room.-an_ arm 
set, onia pee sheet. warned- her 
“store. for her.. She 


identified with’ Lady Constance Lytton the vainly | protested apat the . operation 


. prison authorities found her heart so weak 


that she could no longer be kept confined 
consequently she was peremptortly 
released. 

- Lady Constance Eyan. went to jail as 


“Janė Wharton” primarily to test- whether 
- or not the Government was showing favour- 
'itism to wealthy 


suffragettes. She was 
arrested in Newcastle last October, under 
her rightful name, and was sent to prison, 
she was 
quickly turned loose without being forcibly 
fed, because the officials declared her heart -. 
was in a dangerously diseased condition. 
Three months later, as plain “Jane. 


Wharton”, she ‘faced an entirely different. 


situation. To begin with, she was treated 
as an ordinary criminal—not as’ a political 
prisoner. When she refused. to do hard 
labour she was shut up in a punishment cell. 
When she declined to-eat, the doctor fed’ her 
by force, without making any attempt to 
feel her pulse or examine her heart. He 
also slapped her face. A couple of days 
later another doctor examined her heart and 
‘it was “famous” and her pulse 
steady: On his recommendation the forcible 
feeding was continued. From that time on 
she was fed through the tube. twice a day’; 
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nostril, 


and finally was ‘rudely forced: back irto the 
chair, three wardresses: standing on either. 
side of her., She resisted, but one of. the 
dectors forced her mouth open, , formed it 
into a sort of pouch,-.and . the wardresses: 
poured milk and brandy down. her. with a 
spoon, the doctor pinching her. throat to. 
make -her swallow it. She was tied in the 
chair with towels and pressure, with. ‘the’ 
doctor's and swardresses’ hands was exerted 
on: her. body to: keep, her..quiet ; and she 
was helpless to resist. About a cupful! of 
liquid was: poured into her mouth and she 
was compelled to swallow .it.; .Ehen she 
was taken to the observation cell on the 
ground floor and put to bed, where 
she remained until evening, when the 
doctor and ‘wardresses came in, held her 
down on the bed, and asked her to take 
food from the feeding cup. Upon her 
refusing, a feeding tube was inserted in her 
though she resisted with all her, 


might.. It caused such excruciating pain 


that the doctor was forced to withdraw it. 


In ‘spite of this, however, in a short time 
she was fed once or twice every day with 
the feeding . tube -passed* through the 
nostril and throat to the-stomach, and once 


or twice. a day with the feeding cup. Both 
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sa eperations “caused her aigat agony. -Thé 


` feeding cup made her cough and nauseated 
` her, while the shock of the tube being 
-inserted in her nostril seemed to stupefy 
her with pain, and she felt as if her ear 
drums would burst. There. was a/ noise 
like machinery pounding in her ear, and the 


a operation invariably was accompanied by 


great pain in the throat and nostril, and 
much mental agony. All the time she was 
constantly growing weaker and weaker, 





Miss CuHRYSTOBEL PANKHURST. 


and after a month, each time the food was 
forced upon her she became sick and her 
system rejected everything administered to 
her. Shortly afterward she was set free. 

~ When you know just what imprisonment 
Sins: to them, you would think that these 


militant women propagandists would 
=- flinch from wilfully rendering themselves 





liable to be sent to jail once they have 
tasted of the bitter experience. But these 
zealous suffragettes are made of wonderful 


metal. They have made up their minds 


` that ine will not are abies to ‘eet. th 
















































without suffering for it—ahd they are Guile 
prepared to suffer as much as they may b a 
called upon to do, Miss teaa i 
Pankhurst, for one, has been thrice in 
prison. Several other leaders have serves ee 
two, three and even four separate terms of F 
imprisonment. All of them still are willing 
to goagain to jail for the cause they a 
cherish. 
IT. ee 
No one can read about her acts, much 2 
less see the English suffragette play hea at 
hooligan without asking the question why vce 
she has gone on the war-path. When I went is, 
to England I was anxious to find an answer 
to this query. I found it, as I sat in th ae 
visitor’s gallery of the House of Commons. | 
Facing me was the gallery reserved for st 
women visitors. The whole front of it, 
from floor to ceiling, was covered with a — 
heavy metal “grill,” and through the small ch 
meshes between the twisted bars, the ladie: sia 
were compelled to peep in order to obtain — 
a view of what was going on below. lta 
was as if an Oriental harem had been 
transferred bodily to the House of Commons 5 
in London. EE 
The “grill” told me the tale of the -4 
lish woman’s bondage in all its distressing 5 
details, without any attempt at dispui 
Kaleidoscopically flitted before me sie 
impressions of the British woman’s freedom z 
that I had formed in my childhood days, 
gained from seeing her riding and walking, 
playing tennis and badminton, in the com- | 
pany of her Anglo- -Indian friends and rela- 
tives. These notions of mine, placed sae 
side the ‘“grill”—which stood before 58 
eyes in its horrid, tangible reality—appear- 
ed incongruous and stupid. es K: 
Indeed, as a social entity, both at hom 
and in the . business world, the woman a 
England still is nothing more than a helot. — $ 
True, she has certain property rights : : that A 
is to say, the money she indore oa 3 
earns is her own, and so is her individug 
property. She can sue and be sued, asif — 
she were aman. She can make her o 
will. All this she can do without referen 
to her husband’s wishes. However, her ` 
sense of responsibility is limited, since, — 
unlike man, she cannot be imprisoned a <a 
debtor, nor can she r ia herself bankru 
In addition to thige asa property holder s she — 
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The London suffragette band. This band plays at all the important meetings, leads processions, and marches 
around and around Holloway Jail; when suffragettes are incarcerated there, playing music to inspire them 


with hope. 


must perforce pay toward the maintenance 
of the government of the land, but she is 
allowed no say whatever as to how the 
money she thus contributes is to be expend- 
ed. So far as voicein the governmental 
adnītinistration of her property or person 
goes, she might just as well be as irrespon- 
sible as the beggar in the street, without 
theeleast stake in the country. 

She toils and moils in factory, shop and 
store; but not the least say does she have 
in the makingf the laws that regulate those 
institutions. Of the 14,000,000 bread 
Winners in the United Kingdom, about 
5:000,000 are women, nearly all of whom 
work at a starvation wage. Asa rule they 
labour, not through choice, certainly not 
for pleasure. No. Undeniable necessity 
drives them away from their homes and 
children into the unromantic and, in most 
cases, demoralizing and brutalizing atmo- 
sphere of industrialism. The husband does 
not earn enough—or the woman has no 
husband and is forced to earn her own 
living. With her it is a case of work or 
starve, and in some cases, see her dear ones 
famish before her eyes. Man,as a husband, 
derives benefit from her labour, probably 
feasts and fattens on it. Man,asa labourer, 
she competes with. Man, as her employer, 
exploits her. And these very men, whose 

interests clash with hers, are the ones 
e r 


who, through their votes, regulate her 
industrial and social life. If not a serf, 
then what is the English woman ? 

As in the business world, so at home—-the 
woman of England is in the leading strings, 
guided, controlled, and in many cases coerc- 
ed by man. She is supposed to render 
certain definite services to her husband, 
to her children, and to the home itself. 
However, she is paid no definite wage. 
If she- is clever enough to arrange 
her affairs so that out ofthe allowance 
made her for household expenses she is 
able to scrimp a little, the English law 
gives her no title to such savings. In fact, 
the husband can wrest this money away 
from her if he so wills. A married woman 
is not allowed to buy goods for herself or 
for the home, without the consent of her 
husband, if he chooses to assert his rights ; 
and if she does so he may refuse to pay for 
them. It is thus very difficult for a married 
woman in England to obtain credit unless 
her husband signifies his willingness to 
settle the bills. The lord and master may 
dictate the quantity and quality of the 
goods his wife-slave purchases and require 
that all accounts shall pass through his 
hands, so that he can keep a sharp look-out 
on his serfs doings. Indeed, the amount 
of money he allows her is entirely at his 


discretion, since all the law demands of 
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so or not, his wife is compelled to ze 
with him. The husband may not even 
e ee 
may merely intend to beg or hang about 
the public house. But she is compelled to 
go with him, no matter how much she may | 
desire to remain within the shelter of the _ 
meals and shelter, something more than 


offer the přetext of looking for work. H 
a 
workhouse, where she is at least assured of 
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released. Be A 
In the divorce court the woman of Grea 
Britain finds that the man-made laws m 
no pretence of treating her as the peer 
the “Lord of creation.” Whilea husb 
may divorce his wife if she is guilty « hs 
single act of infidelity, no matter how mild ~ 
in character it may be, she is unable to | 
gain her freedom from her husband although | 
he may engage in the most dreadful | 
excesses, or even may infect her with ~ 
terrible diseases, unless the act of infidelity 
on his part is of the most heinous character — 
and unless he couples it with actual deser- 
tion and refusal to maintain her or with _ 
some act of cruelty in which she is bodily — 
harmed. The law ordains that this “act — 
of cruelty” must be of the most beastly — 
nature before she can secure relief from the _ 
overheavy burden that Fate has strapped _ 
to her frail shoulders. According to the 
aoe _ findings of the English courts of justice, — 
him is that he shall not allow his “mere austerity of temper, petulance of — 
spouse to become an object of charity, manner, rudeness of language, a want of 
but must support her according to his giyil attention and accommodation, even | 
means and position. She cannot ask occasional sallies of passion, if they do — 
for a certain definite sum as an allowance not threaten bodily harm,” do not constitute 
but must depend entirely upon his generosi- «eruelty.” The husband must actually lay 

_ ty for what funds she has at her disposal. violent hands upon his wife, beat her, black | 
Just to mention one legal disability of a her eyes, half kill her before the law i 
married woman, she cannot leave the work- recognizes his conduct as cruel. In most — 
house when both are inmates, without her instances, the best she can do is to obtain 
husband’s consent. To all intents and an order of separation with an allowance ~ 
. purposes, she is a prisoner so longashe for maintenance, which permits her to — 
may choose to keep her there. No matter legally remain away from him and forces — 
how much she may plead with the Board him to support her. The separation order — 
of Guardians to be allowed to go out to does not give complete liberty to the wife — 


seek work, they are unable to release her who has been wronged. It merely makes — 
until her lord and master says the word it possible for her to avoid her husband’s — 

that will set her free. On the contrary, a society. At some distant day perchance, 
_ man may ask for his discharge at any time he may go out of his way to assault her, — 
__ he may elect, and whether she wishes to do and this, coupled with his unfaithfulne Ssa 













































\ poster that has been used with good effect in the 
_ campaign in England for ‘‘votes for women.” 
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would make it possible for her to secure an 
absolute divorce. 

The Englishman wants to maintain 
separate standards for man and woman 
in many more departments of life than 
divorce. In fact, he is gallant enough to 
let the weaker sex attend the Inns of Court 
and plod through legal verbiology ad 
nauseam. He is magnanimous enough to 
grant the woman a degree if she is able 
to pass all her examinations. But while 
she is permitted to bedeck her signature 
with the tail-piece of LL.B., she is denied 
the right to practise even in the lowest 
cqurt inthe land. This is typical of the 
Britisher’s attitude towards women—which, 
when impartially analysed, means that he 
does not think the woman as good as he 
is himself. 

This is hardly. complimentary to the 
women of England, and there is no doubt 
whatever that she is rising in her majesty 
to protest against her inferior status and 
to claim her own. Gradually the English 
woman is coming to realize that she has 
been man’s tool and plaything. She is 
plainly disgusted with her theoretical role 
of demi-divinity and her actual status as 
a sort of demi-monde. She chafes against 
her helpless, hapless position of enforced, 
man-ordained servility. She craves no 
pedestal, no stool on which to be set up as 
an ornamental statue. She wants to be 
man’s equal half, with an effective voice 
in the government of a nation of which she 
constitutes an integral unit, and of which 
she forms the greater bulk of the population 
for there are 2,000,000 more women than 
there are men in Great Britain. 

This is the whole suffrage problem in a 
nutshell. The women demand the right to 
ballot for those representatives who shall 
pass the laws levying taxes on their property 
and disposing of the money thus collected. 
Their’s is the slogan, world-old, that rises 
from the throat ofa helpless people when 
they feel they are not being given a square 
deal by the government—“no taxation with- 
out representation.” For nearly four score 
years the advanced Englishwomen have 
been struggling for suffrage with this as 
their war cry. The ball was set rolling by 
Mrs. Mary Smith, of Stronore, Yorkshire, 
who petitioned Parliament in 1832, to ex- 
.tend the franchise to spinsters possessing the 
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necessary qualifications. But nothing further 
seems to have been done until thirty-two 
years later, when John Stuart Mill took up 
the women’s cause and presented a. petition 
signed by 1,499 women to the House of 
Commons, asking for parliamentary votes 
for women. In 1869 London, Manchester 
and Edinburgh saw the birth of woman’s 





This poster is calculated to work upon the sympathies - 
of man and influence him to give women the vote. 
suffrage societies—just a year prior to the 
time when the women of Wyoming, in 
the United States, were given the ballot. 
Between that year and now, these and 
other suffrage leagues have been constantly 
petitioning Parliament, persuading Members 
and Ministers, pleading with the electors. 
Indeed, from 1866 to 1879, over 9,000 
petitions with 3,000,000 signatures in 
support of giving women votes were 
presented to Parliament. Over a quarter 
of a million women signed a single appeal 
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in 1896, and since that date petitions and 
memorials have poured into Parliament 
from all parts of the United Kindom. 


However, during all these year, the 
women vote-seekers kept themselves strictly 
on their good behaviour. Unlike the men 
agitators of their land, they smashed no 
china and glass, broke no window panes, 
set no buildings on fire. Indeed, they 
‘worked constitutionally, peacefully and 
patiently, and their pleas were lightly 
dismissed. Suffrage was declared to be a 
fad which wealthy women had adopted 
as a passing plaything, while masses of 
English women did not care anything 
about it. This joking attitude toward 
their patient ceaseless struggle of forty 
years or more, really inspired, in 1905, the 
so-called “Militant |movement’’—when 
‘woman put aside man-made conventions for 
-her conduct and wilfully overstepped the 
‘laws of the country, just to demonstrate 
‘that “votes for women’ was no rich 


women’s fad, lightly prized by them. 
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IMI. 

Of course you have every right to demur 
at woman’s casting her personal dignity to 
the winds and engaging in hooligan acts. 
I, myself, do not like such tactics. Indeed, 
most intelligent English people dislike 
rowdyism of this nature. But when you 
deprecate the militant tactics, do not forget 
that all English suffragists are by no means 
“militant”, that is to say, on the rampage. 
In fact, while these protesting women have 
advertised their cause far and wide, their 
sisters who have toiled for nearly eighty 
years quietly, persistently and constitu- 
tionally, have done the most invaluable 
educational propaganda work. k 

Woman’s entire race experience has been 
such that the larger bulk of suffragists 
should continue to work along constitu- 
tional lines. They may well afford to do 
this, since theirs’ isa winning cause—and 
impatient idealism is likely to retard and 
not further their movement. Gradually 
the justness of the English woman’s de- 
mands is being admitted by fair-minded 
men in the United Kingdom. Already the 
woman of England has the municipal vote. 
Today she not only is polling her ballots 
to elect city fathers, but in many cases she 
is actually serving on the municipal cor- 
porations and in one or two towns in Eng- 
land has been elected as Mayor. On° the 
London County Council itself just recently 
two women have been elected as members. 
But the British woman’s political horizon 
recedes the nearer she approaches it. She 
is not content with the municipal franchise 
and now is waging a relentless war to 
secure the parliamentary vote. She wants 
“votes for women” on precisely the same 
terms as they are granted to men. This 
means that all women who are owners, 
householders, lodgers or university graduates 
shall be permitted to vote, as is the cases 
with the opposite sex. This would give 
the ballot to about a million and a quarter 
women, most of whom would be working 
women, as compared with seven and a half 
million men who have the vote. They are 
not fighting for franchise for every woman, 
since every man in Great Britain does not 
have this right. m 

As yet, mountains of prejudices stand in 
the English woman’s way to secure the vote 


on the same basis as the English man has 
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[HE HauNTED House. 


(The Houses of Parliament haunted by the spirit of Woman’s Rights. 


She won't be exorcised 


unless women are given votes). 


it today, or may have it tomorrow, and it 


is necessary that these barriers shall be 
broken down before the fair sex can be 
enfranchised. Moreover, not only does the 


English man need emancipation from his 
cyclelong superstitious view of woman and 
her sphere—need to be taught that the con- 
ditions in which woman abided of yore 
have tremendously changed and that new 
conv_ntions for her conduct, new regulations 
for her life, are necessary ; but it also is 
essential that woman shall carry on cease- 
less propaganda work to educate her sisters 
to appreciate their changed environment 
and status and demand more suitable condi- 
tions of life and work. This two-fold task 
is stupendous, but the Englishwoman is 
performing it energetically and ably. 

The ceaseless agitation of the suffragists 
and suffragettes finally resulted in the draw- 
ing up of a Woman’s Suffrage Bill by the 


Conciliation Committee, of which Lord 
Lytton, brother of Lady Constance Lytton, 
is chairman and Mr. Brailsford is honorary 
secretary. The text of the bill follows : 

‘Be it enacted, etc. : 

I. Every woman possessed of a household quali- 
fication, or of a ten pound occupation qualification, 
within the meaning of the Representation of the 
People Act (1884), shall be entitled to be regis- 
tered as a voter, and when registered to vote for the 
county or borough in which the qualifying premises 
are situate. 

2. For the purposes of this Act, a woman shall 
not be disqualified by marriage for being registered 
as a voter, provided that a husband and wife shall 
not both be qualified in respect of the same property.” 


The bill did not grant universal suffrage 
nor did it even allow women to vote on 
equal terms with men, since it did not 
include the Ownership and Lodger Quali- 
fications. It provided against the giving 
of the ballot to married women with their 
husbands under the £, 20 Qualification for 
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Place. 


Distance.. Remarks on. 
_Aécomodation. 
E o a 
Satya Narain’7 mies 
Hrishikesh 12 miles Dhatmsalas; an'‘ins- | 


Lakshman Jhula 3 ‘miles 


pection bungalow. 
Phool Chatty 5 miles .., 


Mohun Chatty’. 14 miles Dharmedlas- . and 
Dakbungalow Bijni 3 miles chappays. ‘t+. 
Bandar Chatty.6 miles - - Lk OP es 

Mahadeo Chatty © t2miles ‘Dharmsala and 
Kandi 6 miles ` ss chappays. | 7 

Vyasagunga © 10 miles *Dharmsala long 

© disused ; chappays. i. 

Devaprayag 9 miles Dharmsala. es 
Dak Binelew sk Kolta small city ‘and 
key Ranibagh pi : bazar. e 

Rampur 10 miles Temporary accom- 

: i ET. modation. l 
Ń& Bilwakedar . ©: 5 miles Temporary accom- 
2 modation. se 
Srinagar 3 miles ÀA city. Dharm- 
salas and Dak 
bungalow. - 


6¢ J MAGINE!” ae one of our party sud- 
denly, as we sat at a rneal ‘somewhere 


on the road between Kedar Nath and 
Badri Narayan, “Imagine! we are only ten’ 


or twelve days from Manasa Sarovara, and 


yn the people call all this‘ country Kailas! 


We are in Kailas!” We were indeed. And 
to add to that fact we had entered the 


g` land of promise by the old historic road. 


_ Beginning with Hardwar,—that miniature 
and unspeakably ‘beautiful 
passing through “Hrishikesh, we had 
ascended step by step, march by march, 
from ..one holy’ place to ; another, side by 
side with pilgrims from every province in 


‘India, till we had reached the crown of 


., them all at Kedar Nath; and were now 
on the way to Badri Narayan, thence to 
réturn to ordinary life and work, in our 
homes in the plains. It was a wonderful 
‘word, this that we were in Kailas, and we 
all sat for a moment, pondering on its 
meaning. Amongst the pines and deodars, 
with mountain-Alowers ugderfoot, and hoary 
places of pilgrimage behind and before, 
it ‘was not incredible, But we needed to 
drink eeeve for awhile of the thought, that’ 
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_ we. might realise; the 
inhabiting and consecrating the holy home. 


‘possible to him, 
',perhaps the dangers of his undertaking. 


Benares—and-°- 


and_ resource. 
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‘Invisible Presence - 


It- is very characteristic, that. while 
Hinduism lays great emphasis.on..the sacred- 


ness of the northern pilgrimage, it is yet 


difficult to obtain any authentic information 
about its details, before one starts. For 
this reason it. seems almost obligatory upon 
those. who perform it, that they. should, if 
possible; publish their experiences, for the’ 
guidance of others, who are eager to under- 
take it. „At present, there is very little that 
the intending traveller -can make sure of, 
either as regards .time, distances,.or the 
accommodation available.. And few things. 
are: more necessary than the frank, publica- 
tion: of the actual. diary of some pilgrim, 
to which all the would-be adventurous may 
obtain easy ‘access. The. setting-forth 
need not afterwards be that plunge in the 
dark which it is at present. A .man may 
then calculate freely the time and means at 
his disposal, and make such provision 4s is 
for the difficulties and 


+ The ‘one piece of advice that one would ` 


like to give all intending travellers is the | 
importance of securing a good panda—as 


-the semi-ecclésiastical courier is called——- 


at the beginning of the journey. We were 
lucky. enough to fallin with Gopal Panda 
of Kedar Nath, when we were at Hardwar, 
and to take him with us, and no words can 
tell of his value. He was-‘full of energy 
He saw us through every 
difficulty, and his social influence smoothed 
over many delicate matters, probably. A 
panda should not be too scholarly, as in 
that case he is sure to be defective in energy ; 
yet his fund of local information is a 
great sweetener of the road. 


The first impression gleaned, from the ` 
pilgrimage as a whole is a deepened sense of 
Indian unity. And this is created in us, not 
only by the crowds of wayfarers—from the 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Madras, Malabar, 


280. 
the North-West Provinces, and Bengal,— 
‘whom we meet or pass, hour after hour. 
It is also due to the fact that here on this 


northern pilgrimage, the great pujari- 
brahmins and mohunts are all Deccanis. 
Even the pandas, on the Badri Narayan 


. road, are south-country men. In the case 
of Kedar, however, the pandas, whatever 
their historical origin, are now firmly 
established in the locality, and our own 
guide, philosopher, and friend was a man 
who belonged to the village of Ban Asur. 
The mohunts, or as they are called Raouls, 
`of Kedar Nath, Badri Narayan, and other 
sacred places, are bound to nominate their 
disciples from the south only. And thus 


is: kept alive the tradition of those spiritual ` 


impulses which within the last thousand 
years have come always from the farthest 
end of India. First Magadha and then 
Dravida-desha has originated the waves 
that have transformed the Himalayas; but 
in either case the fact is equally conspicuous, 
that the Motherland is indeed one, that 
morth and south are inextricably knit 
together, and that no story of its analysed 
fragments, racial, lingual, or political, 
could ever be the story of India. There 
must. be recognition of a synthesis, to do 
` justice to that tale. For the Indian peoples 
have in the past known how to shape 
themselves as a unity, definite and coherent, 
and‘ behind them stands ever the Motherland, 
one from end to end. — 

To Indians themselves, if they have never 
before been on pilgrimage, the life of the 
pilgrim-roads is likely to be a revelation. 
Who uttered a doubt that India had a place 
and a life for women? Certainly none who 
had ever seen a pilgrimage. Marching 
along we meet. them, singly or in couples, 
or may be in long strings of tens and 
twenties, old and young mingled together. 
There is neither fear, nor exaggerated shyness 
in their demeanour. Sometimes one will be 
separated by a few yards from her party, 
telling her beads, or lost in solitary thought. 
Sometimes again we meet an old woman 
who seems to belong to none. But almost 
everyone 1s cheerful, and almost all, from 
the custom of wearing their jewels all the 
time, have an air of festivity and brightness. 
All pilgrims know one another. Here, none 
of the stiffness of a meaner world prevails. 
We all speak to one another as we pass. 


‘Badri Bissal 
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E Nath Swami ki Jai!’ or ‘Jai! 
lal ki Jail?’ we say to each 
whom we meet, whether man or woman. 
And no words can describe the flash of 
sweetness and’ brightness that lights up the 
reply. We are all out on a holiday 
together, and an air of gentle innocence 
and hilarity prevails, in face of difficulties, 
and creates a' sort of freemasonry amongst 
all who seek the common goal. One has 
the chance here of studying the refinement 
of eastern salutations. Sometimes a way- 
farer passes, who is telling her beads, or 
who, for some reason or another does not 
care to break her silence, but oh, the 
dignity and charm of the bow that answers 
the pilgrim’s salutation in such a case! 
Even here, in an environment which is in 
some ways one of intensified practicality, 
we meet now and again with the inveterate 
dreamer, living in that world upon whose 
shores no wave can break. It was turning 
into the wedge-shaped ravine of Garur- 
ganga that we care upon one such. She 
was a little old woman, and we caught her 
just as she had stepped out of her prim 
little shoes, placed neatly behind her, and 
with rapt.look prostrated herself. Two 
people who were coming forward, drew 
back at this, that she might not know 
herself interrupted, and then as again we 
stepped forward and came face to face 
with her, we saw that for the moment 
she was lost in the world of her own 
reverence. In her eyes was the look of one 
who saw not the. earth. -It was a sudden 
glimpse of the snow mountains to which 
she had paid involuntary homage. 

Climbing over some peculiarly difficult 
boulders in the dry. bed of a torrent, we 
met two old women, both almost blind, 
and bent half-double with age and infirmity. 
They were coming, back from Badri 
Narayan. The place was terrible, and as 
we came up to them one of them stumbled, 
But to an ejaculation of concern, they- 
replied, between themselves, with an air 
of triumph in their gaiety, “What! Is not 
Narayan leading? And since He has given 
dharsana, what does this matter?” 

Happy they whose pilgrimage can begin 
at Hardwar! Never surely was there a 
place so beautiful. It is like Benares on 
a very small scale. But as one of our 
party remarked, people go to Benares to 
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die, and to Hardwar as the beginning of 


a high undertaking. This of itself confers | 


on the town an air of brightness. In the 
moonlight nights the jatrzs set out with their 
pandas, singing, as they go, along the 
roads, | 
Ganges! In the very middle of the lowest 
stép of the semicircular ghats of the Brahma 
Kund a priest stands waving what looks 
like a small brass tree of flame. Behind 
him crowd the worshippers, chiefly 
women, and on the bridge and island 
that stretch across the little bay in front 
of him, forming the chord of the semi- 
circle, stand and sit other: worshippers, 
obviously, to judge by differences of dress 
and type, travellers from many and 
various provinces. All is rapt silence, 
while the public worship is proceeding, 
but as it ends, the whole multitude breaks 
out into chanting. Choir upon choir, 
they sing the glories of the Ganges, answer- 
ing each other in the manner of an 
antiphon. 
green islands and wooded heights, about 
which the blue veil of the evening mists 
has just, begun to fall. The very scene, 
in itself is the perfection of praise. “Oh 
ye mountains and hills, bless ye the. Lord! 


Praise Him and magnify Him for ever!. 


Oh ye rivers and streams bless ye the Lord ! 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever!” 

It is the railway, we are told, that has 
popularised Hardwar. Until a few years 


\ ago, Kankhal had been long the recognised 


centre, and people made pilgrimage only 
to Hardwar, for bathing and . praying, 
being exceedingly careful to be back 
before nightfall, so probable was the 
appearance of a tiger on the road between 
the two places. But the fact that the 
habit of pilgrimage could persist at all 
under such circumstances, is eloquent 
testimony to the age of the place. 
Kankhal itself, a couple of miles away, is 
the seat of Siva as Daksheswar, and 
therefore, we cannot doubt, one of the most 
ancient sites of Hinduism. Here we are 
shown the very place where Sati fell, and 
that where Daksha offered sacrifice. 
Suddenly a whole chapter of pre-Hindu 
Hinduism—perhaps ages long—becomes 
visible to us. We see that there was a time 


when people were familiar with the image . 


of the Goat-headed Lord of Creation. We 


7 


And oh, the evening worship of the 


And away beyond them stretch ' 
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remember the Great God Pan of the Greeks, 
with his one goat-foot. And we do not 
wonder that there should have been a struggle 
between this old nature god Daksha, who 
may have’ been a personification of the 
Polar Star, and ‘the new Siva, Lord of the 
consciences of men. 
HRISHIKESH, twelve miles away from 
Hardwar, isa university of ar ancient type. 
Here, amongst some of the most beautiful 
scenery of the Himalayas, just at the rapids 
of the Ganges, are hundreds of straw huts 
in which live sadhus. Amongst these, it 
is doubtless ‘possible to realise the ideal 
of the Vedic Ashramas, ina life of simplicity, 
order, and learning. The first duty of the 
new arrival is, as I have heard, to build his 
own hut. “Within these, men live alone 
or in couples, according to the merciful 
custom that usually carries the begging 
friars forth, not alone, but by twos. But 
when evening comes, at any rate in the 
winter, the great meditation-fires are lighted 
here and there, in the open .air, and seated 
round them the monks discourse ‘of settled 
things’. Then they relapse by degrees into 
the depths of thought, and when darkness 
has fallen and all is quiet, one after another 
each man slips quietly away to his own hut. 
It is an extraordinary combination of 
freedom and society, of the ideals of the 
hermitage and of the monastery. It may 
be that it gives us a glimpse of the monas- 
tic conditions of the Thebaid, but in modern ` 
times it could certainly be paralleled 
nowhere outside India. The sadabratas 
in the little town close by are another 
institution that correspond to nothing in 
foreign countries. Here the sadhus daily 
receive their rations of food, some cooked 
and some uncooked. For it is a mistake 
to think that those who have taken up the 
life of the sannyasin can study and think, 
without a certain’ amount of bodily 
nourishment. Our selfishness may make 
us eager to preach such an ideal, but it will | 
always be for others to realise! At the same 
time the sadabratas relieve the monks of 
the dishonour of becoming beggars, and 
the community of the scandal of a disorder- 
ly burden. These, in their present high 
organisation and development, owe a great 
deal to the life and work of Kombol 
Swami, one of the national heroes whose 
name is known too little, outside monastic 
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By his Bba: “ihe 
been rendered available, 
for the thousands of pilgrims who: now 
and’ it is to be hoped that 


in the movement now ‘going on for the 


recovery of biographies, his will not be 
The present road from Hardwar 
_ to Hrishikesh, with its new temple” and 


forgotten, ` 


Kombol 
are all the: good . 
‘The old: way 
tó ‘Hrishikesh lay along the Ganges-bank. 
In the desert-like country about Hrishikesh, ° 
one of the characteristic ‘charities‘is the 
little water-and-mat stations, ‘where a 
gerrua-turbanned servant lives. in a little 
hut, serving out water to each passer-by 
who asks for it, and keeping a’ clean space 


bazaar of Satya Narain, is of 
making, as’ 


swept and cowduinged where anyone can, 


lie down on a mat in the shade of a tree. 


C How old is Hrishikesh? In its very nature 
"it, is impermanent. 


‘The materials of which 
it. is built this winter will not'remain after - 
next summer's rains. And how long the 
site has been used in this way who shall 
say? May be the history of Hardwar would 
give us some clue to this. May be the 


` Kumbha Mela would help us to hoger 


its age. The ‘very fleetingness of: 
buildings must have lengthened its a 


for political convulsions that would sweep - 


clean the Caves of Ajanta or Ellora, would 
léave ‘this winter-resort of the learned and 


' pious entirely unaffected. As thé waters 
of: a-lake. close over a stone, so would 


Hrishikesh recover from catastrophe and 


‘grow out of ‘its very memory. . And the 
tradition goes, we must remember, that one 


of the earliest literary undertakings of -our 


people—the division of the Vedas by Vyasa, ' 
- into four-—-was carried out in this place. 
“~ ‘About a mile or less below the Bridge . 


of Lakshman Jhula; four ‘miles further on, 


is the’ official weighing station where loads 


and prices are authoritatively apportioned, 


. Rates have been raised lately, but it isa 


great satisfaction to have a definite scale of - 
charges arid a reasonable contract on both 
This once- concluded, the 
‘tet. us see that they are overjoyed to start 
on the journey, and consider themselves as 
much ‘pilgrims as: we ! 
has a temple beside it, and a ghat known 
as Dhruwa’s. A sudden depth in the water 


i here i iS known as the Pandavas’ Pool. We 


Northern 


coolies ` 


Lakshman Jhula. 








“ht 


are now in the Gorge of the Ganges, and 
continue so for some four miles longer. At 
the end of this, with its beautiful scenery, 
is Phoolbari, or Phool Chatty. Five miles 
after, along a narrower stream, we come to 
Mohun Chatty, in a.wide valley. -Here the 
only accomodation consists of a dharmsala 
and mat-covered chappays or huts. The 
dharmsal2 with its metal roof is exceedingly 


hot. ‘It contains. a few small mud- 
walled and mud-floored rooms with 
a large. common verandah outside. 


' Such provisions as are, obtainable, along 
with’ vessels for cooking, are to be 
had from the local shopkeeper. ‘Here then 
we settle. down for the day and night. 
What a pity for the extreme artificiality 
‘that makes it impossible for us to fest in 
public, like the’ simple folk who go and 
come around us! Yet so it is. Were we at 
home, we should eyen require ‘doubtless 
‘to have seclusion fromi each other. Here, 
‘however, we are thankful enough for the 
white sheet and baggage that enable us 
to be a family, apart from other families. 
Within our screened, room we sit and try 
to keep as cool aS may be. But, to. one 
at least, comes again and again the thought 
that Shé į is in just such an inn as that to 


which at Bethlehem in Judæa once came 


two waylarers‘and found “nò room.” All 
about us outside are the open-air cooking 
fires and the reedroofed shefters of such as 
have found no, place in this grander dharm- 
sala. Supposé anyone tonight should 
‘come too late, and finding ‘ no room,’ be 
turned away? 

We. were awakened. by “he: pandas at 
“Mohun Chatty at about two inthe morning. 
All round us in the darkness we could hear 
women urging their companions to be‘up 
and ‘off. And as each little party made 
ready to start, we could see it stand and 
béat time: till the panda gave the word “Jai 
Kedar Nath’Swami ki Jay!” or something 
-of the sort, and then ‘on the instant, cheerily 
footing -it off, gentlefolk, coolies, and all: 
As we swung along the roads in the ‘dark- 
ness, we had to take some care where we 
set our foot. . For up here on the hillside 
numbers of pilgrims had lain down to rest, 
apparently, wherever, they had found them- 
selves when they grew tired. Here they lay 
sleeping, stretched across the pathway, their 
heads lifted on their little bundles, asking 


a 


a 


\ i 
no better roof than the starry sky above, Oh, 
to reach the simplicity of such, an outlook 


upon life! 


Three miles beyond Moķun Chatty, ite 
continuous climbing, we come upon the 
little dak bungalow of Bijni, of which the 


key is kept.in, the bazaar, half. a mile’ 


further. Another five miles brings us, with 
a sharp descent, to Bandar Chatty, where 
the logs are piled up. Four ‘miles further 
still, making altogether thirty-eight from 
Hardwar, is Mahadeo Chatty. 

This is nothing but a pilgrim’s centre. 
Again we are in a dharmsala. 
must ‘be said that here there are two, one. 
across the river of stones on our right hand 
side. We stand a little apart from the 
village, too, with its multitude of chttzes. 
But this advantage. is less real than 
imaginary, for later on, when the rest of the 


pilgrims arrive, they camp about us here, 


and the resources of the place are taxed to 
their utmost. 
came along: the road today, was beautiful 


with dark crags and snow-white sands. Here 


in the midst of its rushing coolness with the 
burning sun overhead, one understands 
for the first time, the physical rapture 
of the religious bathing of Hinduism. 
We find the same to be true again at the 
little village of Vyasacanca. Here the 
different . mountain ranges seem all to 
recede from one another simultaneously, 
and leave a great open circle, through 
which the main.current of the Ganges 
sweeps immense curves, with vast sandy 
beaches on either hand ; and then before 
leaving this 
receive, on its left hand side, the. -swift 
clear torrent of the Vyasaganga,’ with 
its black transparent water mingling 
in the muilky-brown of the larger stream. 
At the’ junction of the Vyasaganga 
the road from Lansdowne enters’ the 
place. Here the. little | mat-covered 


huts, so like old Italian pictures, were 


: peculiarly beautiful, and the grander ac- 


commodation of a pucca building peculiarly 
bad. So, after breakfast, we all adjourned 


‘from our dirty iron-roofed upper storey, — 
which had not been cow-dunged since the day 


of its birth apparently !—to one of the neat 
empty chappays. Here there’ was a’ ‘slight 
breeze,and by means of wet sheets and towels, 


` it was not ee ta FEER off ag sun. 
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Only it’ 


The river on our left, as we 


natural theatre, it turns to` 
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An imaginary line separates the floor of 
one family or partyin such structures from 
that of the: next. And we could feel our- 
selves real pilgrims, as we rested, with our 
books, and listened to the gentle conversa- 
tion, or the reading of the Kedar Kanda, 
all about us. At half past three, no one ` 
could have told by the senses alone that 
there was any change in the light. The 
fierce blaze continued just as before, Yet — 
at that moment exactly an old woman, 
not far off, rose, girded herself for the road, | 
‘took up her staff, and, followed by two “ 
daughters-in-law, in red saris and bodices, 
with bundles on their heads, set forth into 
sun and heat. What determination, what 
austerity spoke in her grim old face! 
Thousands of years of character were in that ` 
simple act. Then the afternoon march’, 
began, for others, also; and-an hour or two, 
later the. pilgrims who would camp here for - 
the night’ came up, and all the ‘distant 
places of the shore became - bright with, 
cooking-fires. On the mountains, too, the — 
night made visible the forest-fires, and over: 
all poured down the moonlight, throwing 
the wooded hills into strong shadow against 
the silver blueness of the river, and the 
snow-whiteness of the sands. 

Our men were very anxious to reach ` 
DEVAPRAYAG, It was the home of some 
of them, and it was ‘in any case in their 
beloved Tehri territory. For the fiver ‘at 
this part of the ‘route had been agreed 
upon as the boundary ‘between Tehri and 
British India. A ten miles’ march was 
nothing to. them, when their enthusiasm 
was awakened, and we reached our destina- 
tion next day, quite, early. It was interest-- 
ing, as we set out on the. road” from 
Vyasaganga, . to note, ere. ‘it left, the. 
open valley and turned in between the hills, 
the small temple of Vyasa standing onthe . 
river-bank. Here in the days when ‘the 
characteristic culture of the epoch lay in a 
knowledge of the ‘Mahabharata, arid when 


a 4 


the ‘effort of all this region was to appro-. 


priate the scenes.and ‘incidents of the great _ 
work, here it was possible..for the, 
pious pilgrim to make salutation’ at the. 
feet of the master-poet before entering.on 
the sacred way. Up to this time the only 
mention of the Pandavas that we had come 
upon had been-the name of a bathing pool | 
at Lakshman Jhula. But this was easily 
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accounted for. There would be an ever- 
present tendency to create such associations, 
acting throughout modern times. From 
the moment of passing Vyasaganga, how- 
ever, we were in Mahabharata country, and 
this little chapel of the prince of poets, 
proved that it was the Mahabharata as a 
poem, that we were following, not a tissue 
of pre-literary and pre-historic Pandava 
traditions. : | 
_, The ten miles to Devaprayag lay through 
beautiful scenery, but along narrow thread- 
like paths running above high precipices. 
The men burst into shouts of joy at the 
sight of the place, but we had been so spoilt 
by the open expanded beauty of the other 
places we .had seen, that we were much 


disappointed. to find it dark, crowded on. 


the steep points of sharply sloping hills 
brought together by the junction of two 
rapid and powerful streams, and huddled 
and grim in style. The houses seemed all 
to stand on tip-toe behind each other, to 
see the river. In the evening, however, 
when we walked inthe bazar, seeing the 
homes of the people from the other side, 
we caught many a glimpse of an interior, 
ending in a verandah that seemed to be 
suspended in mid-air over the waters, and 
then we understood the idea of Devaprayag, 
‘that it was not built, like Benares, for 


_ splendour of approach, but rather for actual 


ehjoyment of its wonderful river. Hence 
the beauty of the place is all within: And 
certainly no race with sense open to the 
awful, could have refrained from building 
a city'at Devaprayag. I have missed many 
chances of seeing Niagara, but I cannot 
imagine that it is any grander than the 
sight of tpe gorge as one stands on the 
bridge at D evaprayag. Nor can I conceive 
of anything: more terrible than the swirl and 
roar of the rivers heré, where the steps lead 
down over the living rock to the meeting 
of the Alakana nda and Bhagirathi. Wind 
and whirlpool and torrent overwhelm us 
with their fierceness of voice and movement. 
The waters roar, anda perpetual tempest 
wails and rages. ‘And as long as a thing 
is too much for one’s mind to grasp, does 
it matter whether it is once or fifty times 
too much? Infinite is the-terror of the 
waters.:at Devaprayag. Victory to the 
Infinite !. Glory to the Terrible! l 
The pòint of land at tpe confluence, is a 


_ century 
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rock about two hundred and fifty feet high. 


On the top isa temple with a very large 
enclosure containing many shrines and 
sacred objects. How ancient is the site 
one trembles to think, for the prayg is 
dedicated to Siva, by a hundred unmistak- 
able signs, and the temple is of Rama- 
chandra! This identity of Rama with 
Mahadev wasa matter that held the thoughts 
of Hindu folk a very very long time ago. 
To judge by it, the dedication might be 
sixteen, or seventeen, or more, hundreds of 
years old. That the continuity of the site 


as a holy place has been maintained, is 


seen, moreover, when one finds a little Siva- 
chapel under this main mound, containing 
images of Ganesh and of Devi, and one 
emblem of Siva of the sixth to seventh 
type. There is a tradition that 
Sankaracharya visited Devaprayag. Well 
may he have done so. But he did not make 
it Saivite. Its worship of Siva is of a 
pre-Sankaracharyan type. 
The dharmsale, which we occupied here 
was a delightful piece of architecture. 
It consisted of ‘two storeys, of which we 
occupied the upper. It was built of mud and 
timber, and'had immense bo-trees outside. 


_ The upper floor consisted of a large verandah 


with a row of pillars running down the 
middle from end to end, and one little room 
tucked into the corner. It’ was like the 
realisation’ of a cave at Ajanta or Ellora 
as'a dwelling-house. But alas, it was set 
with its face to the preyag," which we could 
not see, even then, and its back tothe wind- 
filled gorge, and in all the heat of the turbid 
night that we spent there, there was not a 
breath of air! 

We were off early next day, to do ten 
miles and reach a halting-place called 
Rampur. On the way, we passed a dak 
bungalow called Kolta, for which, had 
we desired to use it, we ought to have 
taken the key at the Ranibagh Bazar, half 
a mile earlier. On reaching Rampur, we 
could not dream of consenting to stay. 
There was no dharmsala and even the 
chappays were only woven of boughs. 
There was no water either, except 


what was horribly dirty, and the ‘dried-up 


* It ought to be explained, for non-Hindu readers, 
that prayag means simply confluence, or junction, and 
that these geographical points are held peculiarly 
holy, in Hinduism. 
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stream, with its bed and banks full of 
nameless horrors, looked like the haunt 
of all disease. We decided, though it 
was already late, to push on to BILWAKEDAR, 
five miles further. On arriving there, 
we found that there was no accommodation 
for a night’s stay. We could only cook 
and eat a meal, rest, and then proceed 
some three miles further to „Srinagar. 
Evén the rest was not without its perils, in 
our leaf and bough-woven shelters. H it 
had not been for a tiny pucca hut that stood 


by the river-side a propos of nothing at all, 


we might all have ended our halt by an 
attack of sunstroke. As it was we took 


possession unimpeded, and so were able to - 


mitigate the fierceness of the exposure, 
by taking turns at resting there. 

The scenery from Devaprayag to 
Bilwakedar had been bare and austere,— 
narrow winding gorges, steep precipices, 


-and little hanging paths. Once or twice we 


had passed a few pine-trees, only to -come 
again immediately on bo-trees and cactus. It 
is really in the Himalayas, by the way, that 
the bo-tree is worshipped. More or less 
of an exotic, in those hot valleys, it is 
treasured where it occurs, and terraces are 
built about it, till it becomes quite a land- 
mark. The bazar at Kotdwara is built on 
two sides of a long parallelogram, down the 
middle of {hich run three terraced bo-trees. 
There is Ho-need to speak of its uniqueness, 
amongst trees of a lesser growth. Where 
the small hill-mangoes rarely ripen, the 
density and coolness of the bo is unexampled. 


For centuries, in fact, its shade has been the 


village school. And the saying that when 
thunder is heard, schools should break .up, 
is said to be a tradition of this fact. |. 

At Bilwakedar a small stream joins the 


_ Ganges, and on a high rock which rises just 
at this 


point, stands a charming little 
temple. Opposite is said to be the place 
where Markandeya went through his tapasya, 
and there, when amabashya falls on:a 
Monday there ts always a_ specially marked 
celebration. l was overjoyed at this fact, 
for I had expected to, trace out something 
of the history. of Mother-worship, on our 
way up the mountains, and here was a 
most important link, perhaps the last 
and greatest ofall. The temple of Bilwa- 
kedar itself is to Siva, and contains 
many fragments of old and extremely 
refined carvings. The priests say that. it 
was formerly immensely wealthy in these 
remains of a great age, but that the 
Gohonna Flood, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
swept allinto the Ganges, what remains 
being only the little that could be recovered. 
There is an old Siva of the sixth to seventh 
century type, and one little figure which 
might be the teaching Buddha. Again 
there 1s a carved footprint, and a beautiful 
lotus inthe pavement. Besides all which, 
there are many early Narayanas and Devis. 
Evidently avery ancient site, marked by 
great energy of the higher religious activities. 
Was there an early monastery here ? E 
In the evening we reached Srinagar. 
Nivepita oF Rx.-V. 


+ 
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VH 
Tuere Inpian San Marco. 


HERE is, outside Florence, a Domini- 
can monastery which is famous for 
the fact. that once upona time Fra 

Giovanni of Fiesole-—better known as Fra 
Angelico—lived within its walls, and 
covered them with his saints and angels 


* Fra Giovanni of Fiesole lived from 1387 to 1455 A.D. 


against the gilded back-ground of heaven. 
Later, it was the one undecorated chamber 
in this monastery that Savonarola took -as 
his own, when he came.as a Dominican to 
San Marco. The old convent remains to 
this day, for Europe, one of the trysting-places 
of righteousness and beauty. We know 
not which are more real, the angels that 
still blaze upon the walls, or the lives that 
once were lived within them. 


\ 
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Something of the same feeling must have 
clung ` to Ajanta in the late fifth to the 
eighth centuries. A great art-tradition had 
grown up about its name. It is very likely, 
of course, that such a tradition. was com- 


moner, in the India of .those days, than. 


we can now realise. Perhaps. many build- 
ings were covered, within, with emblazoned 
literature., Gold and scarlet and blue were 
often, it may be, united together, to sing 
the heroic dreams of the time to the eyes 
of all. But it is difficult to imagine that 
in any country the splendours of Ajanta 
could 
_ arches and long colonnades stretching 
along: the face of the hillside, with the blue 
eaves of slate-coloured rock overhanging 
them, and the knowledge of glowing beauty 


covering every inch .of the walls behind 


them, no array of colleges or cathedrals 


> jin the whole ‘world could make such a 


thing seem ordinary. For it was doubtless 
. as colleges that the great task was carried 
out in them, and we can see. that it took 
centuries. That is to say, for some hundreds 
‘of years, Ajanta was thought of in India 
as one of the great opportunities of the 
artist, or may be as a grand visual exposi- 
tion of the monkish classics. 

We can judge of the length of time over 
which the work spread, the time during 
_ which the tradition . was ‘growing up, 
by the fact that the paintings in Cave 
Sixteen, which is’ older, are stiffer -and 
more purely decorative, such of ‘them 
as remain; than those in Seventeen. 
even those of Sixteen are not the oldest 
pictures’ at Ajanta. 


inthe company of a great host of rapt 
' and adoring worshippers. They stand on 
every, face of the simple octagonal pillars, 
with their looks turned always to the 
solemn looking stupa or dagoba. They have 
each one of them a nimbus behind him. 
They might be Bodhisattvas, but the feeling 


of worship so fills the little chapel that . 


instinctively one puts them down as the 
early saints and companions of Buddha, and 
turns with a feeling of awe to join -their 
adoration of the dome-like altar. They 
are not archaic in the sense of crudity. 
But they have the feeling of an early world 
about them. They are like the’ work of 
-Fra Angelico, but may bé anything in’ date 


seem ordinary. Those wonderful. 


But `- 


When we enter Cave 
Nine for the first time, we find ourselves. 


face to face with another thought. 


. thè Buddhist-worshipper. 
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from. the second century onwards, that is 
to say a thousand years before his time! 
In the-aisle that runs behind the pillars 
the walls are covered with simple scenes 
from the ‘Teaching of ‘Buddha. . Here we 
find the‘ mother bringing her dead son, 
and the Master seatéd with his disciples 
about him. But we return to the nave, | 
and, again looking at the forms on the 
pillar-faces, let ourselves dream for a 
moment, till we seem to hear: the deep 
Adoramus with which they fill. the’ air 


around us. 


This silent throng of painted worshippers 
suggests to thé mind’s eye the worship itself 
that once filled the little cathedral chapel: 
We see the procession of monks that must 
have entered at one door, made pbradakshina 
about the altar, and gone out on the other 
side. We see the lights that they carried, 
the incense they waved, the, prostrations 
they made, and the silent congrégation of 
lay-tolk and students who may have 


looked on from the back of the nave, as 


even’now at a Hindu arati one may kneel 
apart and watch. We hear the chanting of 


the monks as the incense was swung, and we. 


realise the problem that Buddhism had ‘to 
solve, in giving solemnity and impressiveness 
toa worship denuded of the splendours. and 
significance of sacrifice. It must-have been 


this consciousness that led tó -the rapid 


organisation of a ritual whose elements: were 
all indeed derived from:the Vedic, but which 
was in its entirety the most characteristic: 
and organic expression of democratic 
religion that the world had ever seen. The 
history of.Christian worship has not yet 


been written,but it is open.to us to believe 


that’ when it is, its debt to the chaityas will 
be found. greater than ts now suspected. 

The host of saints and apostles brings us 
We see: 
how much the stupa-shaped altar meant to - 
We begin to feel 
our way back to all that it implied. Sancti- 


. fed by ages of consecratron—for there was 


a pre-Buddhistic stupa-worship. Newgrange, » 
the Irish Sanchi, is a thousand years older 
than Buddha—men saw in that domed 
mound more than we now can ever fathom. 
Yet we may look at it and try to. summon up 
all that we have felt for this symbol or for, 
that. How curious are the things to: which 
the heart of man has gone out in its fulness 


by 


rs 


tar tey e 
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from time to time! A couple of spars lashed 
together at right angles;,a couple, *of 
crescent-shaped axes back to back ; a cairn. 
And each of these has had .the power in 
its. day to make men. die, joyfully and 
merrily, as a piece. of _ good . fortune! 
Usually, it is easier to imagine this when 
the emblem has taken to itself an icon or 
image. The crucifix might better make 
martyrs than the cross, one thinks. The 
stupa with the Buddha upon it, stirs one 
deeper than the stupa: or dagoba alone. 
Yet here, amongst the cho.rof saints, we 
catch a hint of quite another feeling, and we 
understand that when the icon was added 
to the emblem, faith was already dim. 

The University of Ajanta departs, in its 
paintings, from Aen simplicity. ‘Cave 
Sixteen’ is ‘highly decorated, and Cave 
S a veritable labyrinth of beauty 
and narrative. Everywhere flames out 
some mighty subject, and everywhere are 
connecting links and ornamental figures. 
Not once does inspiration fail, 
soft brightness today is for the most part 
dim, and the colours have largely to be 
guessed at. What are the subjects? Ah, 
that is the question! Here at any rate is 
one ‘rendered specially famous, for the 
moment, by the recent labours upon it of 
an English artist,* which evidently portrays 
the Maha Hamsa Jatak. from the Jatakas 
or Birth-Tales.t These were the Puranas ‘of 
Buddhism. That is.to say ‘they were its 
popular literature. History is to a great 
extent merely 
the gradual selecting and ordering of ele- 
ments already present. .And in that sense the 


* See the reproduction in the Burlington Magazine 
for June 1910, together with Mrs. Herringham's 
valuable notes. 

+ Queen Khema has a dream about golden geese 
and entreats Samyama the King to find one for her. 
The king has a decoy lake constructed and his fowler 
captures, the king.of the geese. The monarch is 
deserted by all his. subjects save one, Sumukha, his 
chief captain. Then the two are brought before the 
king, who treats them with great honour, and when, 
the. ‘goose-king has preached the law to him, they 
both return, with his permission, to their own kith and 
kin, on the ‘slopes, of Chittrakuta. 


"The Master here ended his story, and identified the 
Birth: at that time thé fowler was Channa, 
Khema was the nun Khema, the king was Sariputta, 
the king’s retinue the followers of Buddha, Sumukha 
was Ananda, and the Goose-king was .myself’’. 
Maha’ Hamsa meS P: 534. Vol. V. COWES 
Jataka. 


but near, 626 A.D. 


though the ` 


proud., And 


the story of organisation, ` 


ueen : 
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Durana form a reflection and imitation of 
the Jatakas. The elements of both were 
present, before. Buddhism organised ‘the 
one ‘in. Pali, and- Hinduism, later, the 
other, in Sanskrit. But in, some cases it 


would appear as if the Mahawansa, with its 


history of the evangelising of Ceylon, had 
been the treasure-house of Ajanta artists. 
There are in some of the caves, notably 
One, pictures of ships and elephant-hunts 
which seem to correspond to known frag- 

ments of that story. Yet again, in. the 
same cave, there will be another picture ` 
of something frankly Puranic or Jatakyan,— 


-such as the king stepping into the balances, 


in the presence of a hawk and a dove-——arid 
it is impossible in the present state of the 
paintings to make out the sequence. Here 
also occurs that political picture which’ 
dates the paintings of Cave One as after, 
It would be natural 
enough that the story of Ceylon should 
dispute with the Jatakas the interest of the 
Buddhist world. It formed the great 
romance of the faith. The same efforts 
had been made, and as great work done, in 
many other cases, but here was a country 
so sniall that the effort told. The whole 
civilisation yielded with enthusiasm to the 


‘stream of impulse that came to it from the 


home-land of its sovereigns. The Sacred 
Tree,’ with the prince Mahinda ‘and * the ` 
princess Sanghamitta,had formed an embassy- | 
of state, of which any country might be 
the connection thus made 
had been maintained. We may imagine, ` 
if we please, that there were students from 
Ceylon here in the Sangharama of Ajanta. 
Kings and nobles would doubtless send. 
their sons to the monasteries for education, 
even as isstill done in the villages of Burma 
and Japan. The East was early literary 
in her standards of culture, and the fact 
that monastic instruction would, no way: 
have benefitted.a Norman baron need-not 
make us suppose that the ministers and 
sovereigns of India,-early in the Christian 
era, boasted an equally haughty illiteracy. 
The whole aspect of the caves, with the 
viharas containing the shrine of the’ Great 
Guru, tells-us of the development which 
their functions had undergone, from ae 
simple Bhikshugrihas to organised colleges, 
under the single rulership of the abbot of 
Ajanta. Hiouen-T'sang was only one out 
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. the same order of paintings as here. 


of a stream of foreign T who came to’ 
the. abbey, to’ give knowledge or to gather 
1f we would see truly, | 


it. ‘And we must, 
people its dark aisles and gloomy shadows 
with. voices and forms of many nation- 
alities, from. widely distant parts of the 
earth. In’ Cave QOne is. an historical 
painting of the Persian Embassy which 
was.sent by Khusru II. to Pulikesin I. about 


626 A.D. 


The cave | myself like least is Number 
Two. Here we have side-chapels, . con- 
taining statues of kings and queens, or it 
may be pious patrons of less exalted rank, 
in one case with achild. The painting also 
um this cave has in some cases deteriorated 
in quality, although some great master- 
pieces are to be found here. There are 
parts where we ‘can only think that a 
master.has painted the principal figure, 


‘and left the back-ground or the retinue to 


be done by pupils or subordinates, and in 
some places we find foreshadowings of 
faults that were afterwards, amongst the 
péasant-painters, to be carried far. There 
is an air of worldliness in placing the great 
of the earth almost in a line with the 


Master ‘himself, though this must have been 
done long before the paintings were put on, 


the walls, and the fact that some of these 


are also wanting in severity and style is a, 


mere accident. There is another Cave, at 
the other endof the line, where we find 
T think 
it must be Twenty-one. Indeed through- 
out the series from Nineteen to Twenty- 
six, any painting that remains -is very 


Aoro to that in.Caves One to Seventeen. 


The subjects are full of life and energy. 
The fault is only that there is not the same 
learnedness and grandeur of treatment as in 
the best works of the Ajanta masters. 
Nowhere in the world could more beautiful 
painting be found, than in the king listen- 
ing to the golden goose in Cave Seventeen 
or than the Masque of Spring—which I 
would have liked to interpret as the 
entrance of Queen Maya into the Garden 
of Lumbini—on the top of a pilaster in the 
same cave, According to the distinguished 
critic who has just been at work upon them, 


these pictures have many of the character- 


istics. that appear almost a thousand years 
later.in the best works of the great Italian 
masters. This is seen, not only in general, 
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Fon but aoi in i many | of the a Ore 
metHod, The painters: knew, for .instance, 
how -to graduate the outline, so as to vary 
the intensity of its expression. And the 
same authority says that the anatomical 
knowledge shown in the modelling of limbs 
and ‘flesh, is almost, unapproachable. 
this implies not only the advanced contem- 
porary development.of painting, but also 
the highest degree of concentration, and 
respect for the work, on the part of the 
worker. It: is this quality which seems 
somewhat to have lost its inténsity in certain 
instances in Cave Two. 

My own favourite amongst the caves iB 
Four. 
never to have been painted, inside. Its 
proportions are wonderful, wide, lofty, 
vast. “This might have been our West- 


minster Abbey!” sighed an Indian fellow-. 


guest, as we entered it for the first time. 
And the words exactly express it. [t might 
have been India’s Westminster Abbey. 

But as they stand, it is Cave One that 
contains the masterpiece. Here, on the 
left of the central shrine, is a great picture, 
of which the lines and tints are grown now 
dim, but remain still delicate., A man, 
young, but of heroic size, stands gazing, ‘a 
lotus in his hand, at the world before him. 
He is looking down and out into the vihara. 
About him, and on the road behind him, 
stand figures of ordinary size. And in the 
air are mythical beings, kinnaras and others, 
crowding to watch. This fact marks the 
central personage as Buddha. But the 
ornaments that he wears, as well as his 


tall crown, show that we have here Buddha ' 
.the prince, not Buddha 


ascetic. A 
his face 


the 


wondrous compassion pervades 


All . 


` 


But it is unfinished, and appears | 


and bearing, and on his left—that is, to . 


the spectators right-—stands a woman, 
curving slightly the opposite way, but seem- 
ing in every line to echo gently the feeling 
that he’ more commonly expresses. This 
picture is perhaps the greatest imaginative 
presentment of Buddha that the world 
ever saw. Such a conception could hardly 
occur twice. ‘Nor is it easy to doubt, with 
the gate behind him and the waving palms 
of .a royal garden all about him, that it is 
Buddha in that hour when the thought of the 
great abandonment first comes to him, Bud- 
dha on the threshold of renunciation, suddenly 
realising and pondering on the terrible futility 
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of the life of man. His wife awaits him, 
gently, lovingly, yet with a sympathy, an 
heroit potentiality thatis still deeper than 
all her longing sweetness. Yasodhara had’ 


a place, it seems in the dreams of the monk- - 


painters of Ajanta, and it was the place of 
one who could cling in the hour of tender- 
ness, and as easily stand alone and inspire the 
farewell of a higher call. It was the place 
of one who was’ true and faithful to the 
greatness of her husband, not merely to 
his daily needs. It was the place of one 
who attained as a wife, because she was 
already great as a woman. ‘These were 
the forms that looked down upon the noble 
Mahratta and Rajput® youth of the Kingdom 
of the Chalukyas, in their proudest days. 


* The Mahrattas are described, as the people of the 
Ajanta country by Hiouen-Tsang.’ The throne was 
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trained here- may have been 
amongst those who officered the constant 
wars of their soveriegns against the 
Pallavas of Conjeeveram, and repelled the 
invasions that began to fall upon India 
by the west coast, from the late seventh 
century onwards. In their country homes 


in the rich Indian land, or round the 
bivouac-fies on the field of battle in the 
after-vears, they -would turn in their 


thoughts to these faces, speaking of a 
nobility and pity that stand alone in human 
history. A man is what his dreams make 
him. Can we wonder that that age was 
great in India whose dreams were even such 
as these ? | 


held in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries by RSA 
Rajputs. 


SUBHA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGALI OF 
Si. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE. 


(1) 


HEN the girl was named Subhasini,* 

who knew that she would grow up 

a dumb girl! Her two elder sisters 

were called Sukeshini and Suhdstni, and for 

the sake of alliteration the father gave the 

name of Subhâsini to his youngest daughter. 

And people abbreviated the name into 
Subha. 

The two elder girls had been matched at 
great expense and after a mighty se for 
a -bridegroom; now the youngest one 
weighed : heavily upon the spores a heart 
ot her parents. 

“It does not come home to every one that 
one who cannot speak, is capable of feeling; 
and so, everybody gave vent to their sense 
of dark misgivings with regard to her 
future in her very presence. It was borne 
in upon her from her infancy that she had 
been born as the curse of God in her father’s 
house ; and in consequence of it she always 
tried to hide herself away from- the view 


* The epithet is in the feminine gender and literally 
means ‘One who spéaks well’. 


R 


„occasion for her own disgrace. 


of observing eyes. She thought that it 
would be mighty relief to her if every one 
could forget her. But does any one forget 
his pain ? She was ever-present in her 
parents’ minds. ° 

Fspeci lly, her mother looked upon her 
in the light ofa defect of her own self. 
For, a mother often deems hèr daughter 
to be more closely a part of herself than 
her son, and any imperfection in the 
daughter is considered by her to be an. 
The father 
Banikantha rather loved Subha more than 
his other daughters; but her mother 
thinking her to be the curse of her womb 
did not take kindly to her. 

Subha had no power of speech, but she 
had a pair of large, dark, long-lashed eyes, 
and her delicate lips quivered like tender 
shoots at the slightest touch of feeling. 


The thoughts that we express through 
the medium of language have to be shaped 
and moulded to a great extent by our own 
efforts something like the process of 
translation; it does not always come quite 
up to the mark, and often we blunder for 
lack of power. But dark eyes have to 


‘translate nothing,—the mind directly casts 
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its image on them ; the thoughts sometimes: 


dilate upon them, at other times contract; 
now they light up brightly ‘and now they 
turn dim ; at one moment they gaze steadily 
like the setting moon and at another they 
reflect and refract in all directions like a 
sudden, swift flash of lightning. The 
eloquence of the eyes of one who has, from 
her birth, no other 
expression of the face, is unlimited, un- 
fathomable, deep and vast-—much like the 
transparent sky, the silent stage of the 
rising and setting of the bright orbs, of 
light and shade. In this speechless crea- 
ture there was ‘a lonesome majesty as that 
of Great Nature herself. For these ` reasons, 
she was held in something like an awe by the 
common herd of boys and girls; and they 
did not play with her. “She was silent and 
solitary like the still mid-day. 


(2) 


Chandipur was the name of the linge. 


The river was alittle stream of Bengal—-a 


village maiden, as it were. She did not 
stretch far; the tiny rivulet flowed along 
‘without haste, without rest’; doing her work 
and never straying beyond the bourne of her, 
banks; she was connected, as it were, in 
one way or another with everybody in the 
villages along her course. On either sides 
stodd human habitations and high banks 
over-shadowed by trees and the stream, like 
a veritable goddess of plenty presiding 
over the village, glided along swiftly and 
merrily all forgetful of self, busy with her 
numberless beneficent deeds. 

Right on the: bank of the river was 
Banikantha’s house; his bamboo fencing, 
his thatched house, his cow-~shed, his shed 
_for the husking pedal, has straw-heap, his 
tamarind tree, his orchards of mango-trees, 


` jack-fruit-trees, and plantain-trees attract- 


ed the notice of every one sailing by. I 
cannot say whether any one noticed the 
dumb maiden in the midst of this domestic 
ease and affluence; but whenever she 
found leisure, she came to the river-side. 
Nature compensated, as it were, for her 
lack of language. Nature seemed to speak 
for her. The babbling of the brook, the 
busy hum of men, the songs of boatmen, 
the twittering of birds, the rustling of 
leaves, all blended together into one 
harmonions whole with the, bustle’ and 
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movement on -all sides, broke against the 
ever-silent beach of the girl’s heart,- like 
the surging waves of the sea. These 
various notes and strange motions of Nature, 
too, are, as it were, a language of the. 
mute—a world-wide expansion of the 
long-eye-lashed Subha’s language ; from the 
grassy plot resonant with the chirpings of 
the crickets up to the starry regions beyond 
the range of sound—there are only signs, 
gestures, songs, sobs and sighs. 

And when in the mid-day, the fishermen 
and the boatmen retired for their meals, 
when the householders enjoyed their’ siesta, 
the birds hushed their singing, the ferry- 
boats stopped their course, when the noisy 
world suddenly stopped in the midst of its 
work and -assumed an awful aspect of 
solitude, then under the great fiery firma- 
ment sat silent and face to face, mute 
Nature and a mute maiden—one under, the 
wide expanse of sunlight, the other-under 
the shade of trees. 

Not that Subha had not a number of 
intimate friends. These were the two cows 
of the cow-shed—Sharvasi and Panguli. 
They had never heard their names pro- 
nounced by her lips but they knew the 
sound of her foot-steps which, had for them 
a speechless pathetic tune and was more 
eloquent and suggestive to them than any 
language. They could understand Subha’s 


' caresses, rebukes, and entreaties more clearly 


and fully than human beings. 

Entering the cow-shed and encircling 
her: arms round Sharvasi’s neck.Subha 
rubbed her own cheek against her ear and 
Panguli gazed at her and licked hen body. 
The, girl regularly visited the cow-shed 
thrice a day and besides that, there were 
surprise visits too; and when she met with 
any hard words at home she repaired to 
these her dumb friends at unexpected hours ; 
they could, by some blind instinct, feel, as 
it were, the heart-ache of the girl from 
her. sad, gentle looks of patient endurance 
and drawing closer to her they rubbed their 


‘horn against her arms and thus tried to 
. solace her with a mute eargerness. 


Besides these, there were a goat: and a 
kitten; but with them Subha’s. friendship 
was not on ‘such a footing of equality; 
yet they shewed enough of obedience 
to. her. Day and-night, in. season and 
out of season, little pussy unhesitatingly 
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availed herself of Subha’s cosy warm lap 
with the purpose of indulging in a sweet 
nap, and shewed by signs, that her sleep 


- would be much expedited if Subha would 


smooth her neck and back with her soft 
delicate fingers. - ` 
(3) 


Subha - managed to pick up another 
companion from among creatures belong- 
ing to a higher scale n creation; “but the 
exact nature of the relation between them 


is rather difficult to ascertain, for he was a 


creature gifted with the power of speech 
and so they had between them, no common 
language. E 

He was Protap,'the youngest scion of the 


Goswami family. He was a hopeless ne’er- . 


do-well. After many efforts his parents had 
given up the hope that he would ever 
exert -himself to better the condition ‘of 


the family by some work or other. Worth- 
less people have this advantage-—that 
though their own kith and kin become 


disgusted with them, they become favourite 
with aliens, for being tied to: nothing they 
become public property, so to say. Asa 
few public parks not attached to dwelling- 
houses are necessary to a town, so a few 
mėn without occupation, who are a sort 
of public property, are absolutely necessary 
to ża village: They always. come handy 
whenever a hand falls short in @ festivity or 
a ceremony.) ` . E 
Angling was Protap’s main hobby. It 
easily: killed a great deal of time. In the 
afternoon he was often found engaged in 


this occupation by the river-side, and on 


these occasions he often met Subha. In 
whatever work he might be engaged, Protap 
liked to have a companion; and a silent 
companion is the best during angling; 
hence Protap. appreciated Subha’s worth. 
For this reason, he called her Su with an 


extra dose of fondness, though everybody . 


else called her Subha. 

Subha sat undér a tamarind: tree, and 
near by, dropping therod onthe ground, 
Protap gazed at the water. He used to 
get regularly his daily allowance of pan 


- from her, which she -prepared with her own 


' hands. 


And I suppose, sitting there for 
long- hours, she looked and looked and 
desired to be of some help to Protap, to 
be of any service to him, and to intimate 
to him that even she was not an insignifi- 


cant Creature after all in the world. But 
she had absolutely nothing todo. Then 
she inwardly prayed to Heaven for some 
supernatural power and she wished to 
perform by the power of manlrus some mar- 
vellous feat, at which Protap would be 


~~ astonished and would say “Ah! who knew 


that our Subhi possessed such marvellous 
powers ?” jm ae 

Suppose, Subha were a’ water-nymph ; 
slowly emerging from her watery bed, she 
would place a jewel of the serpent’s crown 
on the ghat. Leaving his contemptible: 


‘occupation of angling, Protap with the 


jewel in his hand would dive. into the 
water, and lo} there in the nether regions, 
his eyes would light upon—whom ? seated 
on a golden bedstead in the silver palace 


_—that .dumb «girl Su of our Banikantha’s 


house—our Su, the sole princess of that deep, 
silent, diamond-illumined Patala. Could 
it not be so? Was it so very impossible ? 
No, nothing is impossible in reality. But 
still Su was born in the house of Banikantha 
instead of intheroyal family of the deserted 
Patala and could, by no means, astonish 
Protap, a scion of the Goswami family. 
Subha was growing fast. By degrees, 
she could, as it were, realise her own self. 
As if, on a certain full-moon night a flood- 


tide from an unknown sea .was filling her 


innermost self with a new unutterkble 
sense of life. She looked to herself, thought, 
questioned, and could not understand. 

It was on a bright full-moon night that 
she opened the door of her bed-room and 
timidly peeped outside. Nature, ‘too, on 
that moon-light-night sat like her waking, 
companionless, brooding over the sleeping 
world—she had reached, as it were, the 
utmost limit of the illimitable stillness—nay 
beyond that—and was shimmering with the 
mystery of her youth, with mirth and 
pensiveness, and could not utter a single 


syllable. On the verge of this silent 
craving Nature, stood a craving mute 
maiden. 


= Meanwhile the parents burdened with 
this marriageable daughter grew anxious. 
People, too, had begun to talk. Evena 
rumour that they would be excommunicated, 
was afloat.*  Banikantha was in easy 
* In Hindu Society, every girl must be married, 
and married before she reaches the age of puberty. 
Otherwise there is strong social odium, 
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circumstances and had his two’ eats of rice 
and fish every day.*—So he had many 
enemies. 

- After much laying of their heads together, 
he parents came to adefinite point. 
kantha, went abroad for some days. - 

Returning’ at last, he said “Come, let us 
repair to Calcutta.” 

‘Preparations ; were forward for ` the 
. journey. Like a misty, morning, Subha’s 
whole- -heart was enshrouded, as it were, in 
the mist of her tears. For-some days, she, like 
a. dumb animal, 


knew not what; but they did not tell nes 
aught by way of explanation. 


Meanwhile, one afternoon while aae i 


Protap laughingly said “Hey, Su, has a 
bridegroom at last been found for you?— 
and you are going to be. married! Look 
here, «don’t forget us!” After which he 
directed. his. attention towards his fishing- 
rod. 


-As’a_ deer pierced to the. heart looks | 
towards the hunter and seems to say in 


silent “speech “What had I done to you I” 


thus did Subha cast her glance at- Protap. 


That day she sat no more under the tree. 


She came where Banikantha. was pulling: 


at his hookah in his bed-room, after his 
mid-day .siesta, and sitting near his feet 


she began to weep with her eyes fixed upon 


him. At’ last while he tried to console her, 
tears began to steal down his withered 
cheeks.” it 


The day after: had ‘tech med m their - 
Subha went to the cow- ` 


trip to Calcutta.. 
shed tó bid adieu to the companions of hér 
childhood. She fed them with her own 
hands and with’ arms round their- necks 
she looked at their faces with’ her- eyes 
eloquent with all the words that’ -she 
could pack into them—tears trickling Gown 
the eye-lashes. 


. It was the rath night of the waxing 
‘moon. Subha came. out of her bed-room 
and rolled on the grassy bed.on the ever- 
familiar river-side, and clasping, as it were, 
this earth,—this mighty mute -Mother of 
Mankind with her two hands, she would 


* This is after all the standard of comfort in Bengal 


` life. 


Bani- 
` style. 


she could. 


persistently followed her. 
parents‘with a vague sense of some uncertain < 
dread. With her large, wide eyes she looked 


to their face ‘and tried: to ‘understand she. . friend of his to see the bride. . 


_the new bride was dumb. 
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fain tell her “Don’t you let me go, mother. 


Clasp thou too with thy two hands and 
keep me back.” 

One day, in- a hired house in ERA 
Subha’s mother dressed her in a superb 
She did her hair. tightly with gold 
lace round her chiquon, covered her whole 
body with articles of jewellery and thus - 
obliterated her natural beauty as much as - 
Years owed fast from Subha’s 
eyes and her mother ‘sharply reprimanded 
her fearing lest the swollen eyés would 
make her look ugly, but the tears -brooked 
not these aécents of reproof. 

The bridegroom -came in person- with a 
I he parents 
grew anxious, afraid and uneasy, as if 


‘some’ god had himself came down to choose’ 
‘the. animal: to be sacrificed at his altar.. 
-The 


mother doubly increased the girl's 
torrents of tears by her rebukes and re- 
proaches administered from behind the 
scenes and sent her to the examiner,- 

After -protracted scrutiny the examiner 
gave in his verdict “So, s0.” 

Specially, from the girl’s tears he came to 
infer that she possessed a heart; and he coun- 


.ted that the heart which now wept at- 


the sad prospect of separation from her 
parents, might but tomorrow come to 
his own use.. Her tears only increased her 
worth like, the pearl in the oyster-shell 
and did not plead a word in her behalf. 


After a consultation of the almanac the 
ceremony was ai on a very auspici- 
ous day.  ’ 

The ‘parents gave. away their dumb 
daughter: to a stranger and returned home. 


'—— thus their caste | was! presrrvedi and -the 


life after ensured. 

The bridegroom served in the N. WW. Pe 
and verý soon after the wedding he took l 
his wife there. i 


Within a.week or so, all came to see that 
None understood 
that she was not to blame for it. She: had 
not deceived any one. Her big: pair. of eyes 
had told everything but none. could 
understand it. She looked in all diréctions : 
but could find no language. She did not 
see the faces familiar to her from’ her birth, 
that understood the muté’s language ;—a 
never-ceasing . incommunicable cry of 
_® Now, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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sorrow began to ring within the girl's 
ever-silent heart; none, save the Searcher 
of hearts did hear it. 

This time her husband examined with 
both the senses of ear and eye and brought 


FRUIT PRESERVING 


HERE wasatime in Bengal when it 
was considered degrading for any 
bhadra-lok or gentleman to engage in 

industrial pursuits. His highest ambition 
was to be a lawyer or a “Deputy” ora 
Doctor, and failing that, to have the 
comfortable post of a teacher or a clerk. 
These professions becoming overcrowded, 
and other openings being practically shut 
to him, there has been great difficulty for 
him in obtaining a living. If there is: an 
advertisement for a clerk on Rs. 20 a 
month, hundreds of applications pour in 
with piteous tales of distress, but if it be 
for a skilled workman on Rs. 30 a month 
very few will be found to apply, and those 
who do apply will dictate their own terms. 
The difference in treatment on the part 
of employers is also very noticeable. In the 
case of workmen agreements are taken and 
care is taken to see that they are contented 
and stick to their posts, while in the case 
of clerks no such care is taken. There have 
even been cases of clerks being assaulted and 
pulled by the ear. 

Since the impetus given to swadeshi and 
other things by the partition of Bengal, the 
aversion for industry. has given place to an 
anxiety to do something to promote it, 
and it is now universally accepted that the 
only way out of the distressing situation, 
lies in the industrial regeneration of the 
country. Unfortunately the moneyed 
classes in Bengal, with a few honorable 
exceptions, have not joined the movement, 


‘and continue their investments in land 
and Government promissory notes, and 
much of the swadeshi business of the 


country is suffering from want of financial 
support. 

In such a state of things it is very gratify- 
ing to find any new and promising industry 
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home a bride gifted with the power of 
speech. 
ANATH NATH MITTER. 
BANGABASI COLLEGE, 
CALCUTTA. 
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being undertaken by men of education and 
position. Mr. Basanti Charan Sinha, M.A., 
a vakil of the High Court practising in the 
District Court of Muzaffarpur, and enjoying 
a good reputation in the bar, has been a 
genuine and quiet worker for swadesht. 
His admirable earnestness in everything 
he takes up coupled with his high character, 
commands the respect of all who know him. 
Last year Mr. Sinha in communication 
with Mr. A. B. Sircar; who was then study- 
ing Fruit Chemistry in the Stanford 
University, California, made some experi- 


` ments in canning the Tirhut mangoes and 


lichis and his general scientific knowledge 
(Mr, Sinha is an M.A, in science) helped 
him materially to carry out the experiments 
successfully. The preserves were highly 
spoken of by European gentlemen, and Mr. 
Maude, the Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, in his opening speech at the 
Behar Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion held at Bankipur in February last, 
spoke of “ * * canned fruit exported from 
Muzaffarpur, possibly in the near future to 
places all over the world.” He was awarded 
medals at the Bankipur and Dhubri 
Exhibitions. 

No doubt the. preservation of fruits in 
sugar is an ancient industry in India, but 
in the process employed and the excessive 
amount of sugar used, the fruits lose their 
flavour and do not last long. While the 
fruits preserved by the modern scientific 
method, retain their flavour so well, that it 
is often difficult to say that one is not having 
the taste of the fresh fruit. Some fruits, 
such as the pine-apple, improve in flavour 
in canning. Of course the fruits will last 
as long as the tin will last. 

Muzaffarpur is famous for its mangoes 
and lichis, and with such good raw material 
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CAN MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


at hand, there is a good prospect of success 
in tonducting fruit canning operations on 
a business scale. This year the Bengal 
Preserving Company was formed by Mr. 
Sinha, Mr. A. B. Sircar being the Director 
and one of the partners. After finishing his 
special course in Fruit Chemistry, Mr. Sircar 
studied Bacteriology, obtained his Diploma 
and was made a Member of the American 
Chemical Society. He worked for months 
in some of the canneries of California and 
Oregon to acquire a thorough practical 
experience in fruit canning, and thus 
equipped he arrived home in April last, to 
conduct personally the canning operations 
of the Company. 

In the United States of America, where 
canning is done on a large scale, the canners 
buy their cans from manufacturers of tin- 
ware. Suitable cans not being available in 
this country, the company had to indent, 
from America, can-making machines select- 
ed by Mr. Sircar. Mr. Sinha put some high- 
caste young men to the work and they 
acquitted themselves very well at the 


machines. The young men were intended 
for exercising supervision, but they were 
trained in all the different kinds of work 
including working the machines: And it 
was well that they were so trained. When 
one day through carelessness one of the 
workmen injured his fingers in a machine, 
none of the others would take his place, 
till one of the young gentlemen worked the 
machine for some time. There is reason to 
believe that if high caste people take to 
industrial work in right earnest, they bring 
to bear upon it an amount of moral force 
which is ordinarily wanting in the masses, 
from whom usually our supply of workmen 
is drawn. 

The tin cans made in the factory are 
exactly like those we get from America, 
and they seem to be very well-made. One 
heavy press cuts the ends and caps of the 
cans, and there are shearing, body-forming, 
horning and crimping machines all driven 
by an engine, and it is very interesting 
to see them working. The soldering is 
also done with machines, and lastly the 
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PEELING MANGOES. 


testing machine shows if the can has been 
made air-tight. 

Then come the operations of canning. 
Mangoes are carefully pared, and stones 
taken out. Lichis are only peeled. Over- 
ripe, bruised, or otherwise unfit fruits are 
rejected. The fruits are put in the cans, 
which are then weighed and filled with 
syrup. Then the cap is soldered on to the 
opening of the can with a capping steel, 
leaving a vent-hole in the middle for 
driving out the air inside the can. Steam 
from a boiler is passed into water in a 
large wooden vat, and the cans are placed 
in the boiling water in crates suspended 
from a crane. This is called exhausting. 
After the air has been driven out, the vent- 
hole is soldered up and again the cans are 
put in the boiling water, and this opera- 
tion is called processing. After a certain 
time the cans are taken out and placed in 
the cooling vat. This completes the process 
of preservation, and it is rather scientific 


and technical in detail. Some of the fruit 
cans are put in an incubator, and the fruit 
is examined with a microscope to see if 
it is free from bacteria. 

Fruits suitable for preservation not being 
available, the factory was closed in the 
beginnng of August. The number of 


~ workmen employed by the company was 


more than 80 per day. In working with 
machinery the company have gained valu- 
able experience this year, and they expect 
to increase their outturn in future, when 
the number of workmen will be several 
hundreds. The company had no difficulty 
in finding men for their works, as the wages 
paid were very good, and much higher than 
the wages prevailing in the locality. Mr. 
Sircar is of opinion that with such training 
as they had, the men acquitted themselves 
very well, and the quality of their work 
under good supervision did not suffer in 
comparison with similar work done in 
America. 
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EXHAUSTING AND PROCESSING DEPARTMENT. 


The Company have in view other 
industries and the employment of young 
men in them. It is to be hoped that their 


efforts will be crowned 
the good of the country. 
MUZAFFARPUR. Pran Kumar Roy, B.L. - 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


I. 


HIS paper on education in Japan is 
based on the reports of the Japanese 
Government Department of Education 

exhibited in the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition, 
London (1910), and on, the article in the 
special Japanese e'ition of the “London 
Times” of the 19th of July, roro. 


I.—GENERAL. 


Development of Japanese Education: 


Japanese civilization finds its source in remote 
antiquity. In 270 A.D., the Tripartite Kingdom 





(Corea) presented to our Imperial Court the Chinese 
classics, which opened the gates for the inflow of the 
Chinese and Hindoo civilizations. This gave rise to 
a unique development of educational culture. In 
the reign of Mommn Tenno, 701 A.D., an “Ordinance 
relating to Education” was issued, and an impetus 
was given to education, by the establishment of 
universities and national schools. It must be re- 
membered that the foundation of these institutions 
antedated the ‘Educational Ordinance” of Charle- , 
magne, by a hundred years or more, Oxford University 
by one hundred and seventy one years, and St. 
Peter's College, the first at Cambridge, by five 
hundred and fifty-six years. 


But the existing system of education, with its 
universities and public schools, has been developed 
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for the most part. during the reign of the present 
Emperor. 


century, was ended,’ and’ with. the Restoration, the 
hew era of Meiji—the ‘Enlightened Reign’’~began. 
The question of education soon engaged the attention 
of His Imperial Majesty. In 1869, an „ordinance 
relating to universities, middle, and elementary schools 
was issued, and in 1871 the Department of Education 
was established, for the control and supervision of all 
educational matters throughout the empire. 


The object aimed.at by the State may be 
gathered from the imperial ‘instruction 
issued in 1872 to the effect that— 


Education -was essential. for all persons, and that. 


whereas in the past, learning ‘had often been- looked 
upon asa means of securing official position, hence- 
forward the whole population of the country, regard- 


‘less of classes, must. be educated, so that no village > 
should. contain'a house devoid of learning, nor any 


house contain an illiterate. tamate. 


' Writing in the London Times Baron 
Dairoku Kikuchi, President of the Imperial 


: Kyoto University, reémarks‘that “education 
is regarded as..one of the most ueponent. 


function of the State,” 


The readers will thus note that the whole - 
of the existing educational systém in Japan, . 
last. 50 years., 


has developed within the 
The progress as reported pew is remark- 


able. 
The school system !: 


The Japanese school system, like 


“ 





that of other 


civilized countries, is of three kinds, vig., ‘general 


education, special education, ard technical education. 
In‘ the wide sense of the term, special education 
includes technical education, -but as the education 
which prepares farmers,’ mechanics or merchants has 
many points. which are peculiar to itself for the sake 


. of distinction, it has been placed in a separate category. 


Each kind of education is divided, according to grade, 
into. primary, secondary, and higher education. 


General education aims at giving the knowledge - 
-and training essential to ‘everybody. 


It does not 
pretend to prepare pupils. for any particular occupation. 
M. — PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The schools of primary grade .which impart this 
general education’ are called elementary schools. It 


is intendéd that.to these schools all the children of- 


the nation, irrespective ‘of pdsition or difference of 
circumstances, should resort, in order to obtain the 
knowledge and training: ' essential: for everyday life. 
In this particular, the system of education resembles 
that of the United Statés of America, rales than those 


_ of European countries. 


Baron Kikuchi sums up the whole ques- 
tion’ of . Elementary Education in Japan 


in the following few ee ntcace A which we 


cull from the “London Times” 
At the base of the whole. èdučationál system lies 


Q 
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ie Elementary Scns, 
In 1868, the Tokugawa Shogunate, which | 
had been founded in the. early. part of the seventeenth. 


' tuition fee may be charged: 
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“Below this there is the kinder 
garten, to which childrens: may be admitted at the.ag 
of three. until-they become of the school age; ‘but thi 
kindergarten cannot be regarded ‘as forming a pat c 


‘the national educational system. 


The object of elementary education ‘is: defined | in th 
first article of the Imperidl Ordinance on Elementar 
Schools as follows ‘Elementary schools are designet 


to give to children the rudiments. of moral educatio: 


and of. civic education, - together with such’ genera 
knowledge and skill as are necessary for life, whil 
due attention is paid to the bodily development.” - - - 


Elementary schools .are divided into ordinary anc 
higher schools, the two being, however, often combinec 
in one school building. -The . ordinary elementary 
school course extends over six years and 1s obligatory 
on every child, who must enter it at the beginning oj 
first school year after it'has completed its sixth year 
of age. Every. local community is bound to make 
necessary provisions for the free éducation of ever) 


child ‘within tts jurisdiction, and to see that parent: 


send their children to school. Exemptions ‘fror 
compulsory attendance can be granted by the headmar 
of a local community on grounds of physical-disability, 
absolute poverty of parents, &c. ‘The higher element- 
ary school course may extend over either two or three 
years, at the option of the local authorities. A smal 
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’ We have atalicised some mete in this 
quotation. The Elementary Schools impart 


‘an education which aims.at the intellectual, 


moral and bodily development: -of children 
in such wise as to fit them for their place 
in society as members of the nation. 


Schools and scholars accoiding to the 


_ figures’ for the act statistical- o of Meiji 


reign :— ; a i 
The number of elementary schools in 1907- -08 was 


_ 27,125, with an enrolment: of 5,713,698 children; out 


of this number the average daily attendance was 
5, 270,113, giving 92 percent. of attendances. ‘The 
percentage of children enrolled out of the total number 
of children, under: obligation to attend was :— 


1893. 1903. 1906. 1907. 
Boys  «.. 74°8 (966 982 '98°5 ., 
Girls 40'6 "`  .89°6 94:8 - 96r 
Average 587 -932 -9637 974 


In 1907. there were 69 normal schools, with 12,296 
male and 4,412 female pupils. _ 

The courses of instruction in the ordinary. 
elementary school .are:—Morals, Japanese 
Language, -Arithmetic, Japanese : History, 
Geography, Science, Drawing, Singing, 
Gymnastics, Sewing’ and. Manual. Work. 
Japanese History, Geography and. - Science 
only commence.in the 5th School year and 
sewing in the 3rd. “The reader will observe 
that in these schools no: ‘foreign language is 
taught: and that lessons in. singing and 
oro are given from the. rey first school 
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year. In the Higher Elementary Schools, 
agriculture, commerce and English language 


-are added to the subjects of instruction 


mentioned above. ' 
School attendance: The period of school- 

ing begins on the next day after the child 

reaches the 6th year ofits age and expires 


when it reaches its 14th year. The method 
of enforcing attendance is typically 
oriental. 


The Mayor or headman has to make an investigation 
concerning the children living in his city, town or 
village who will reach the beginning of the school 


- attendance period by the month of April of the follow- 


_authorities. 


ing year, and he has to make a list of them by the end 
of the year; where the school year begins in EN 
he must have ready by the end of June his register of 
children who will reach the beginning of their school 
period in September. The guardians of such children 
are ‘then notified beforehand of ihe dayon which they 
must send their children to school. The names of 
such children, and the day on which they should 
enter the school, are communicated to the school 
director concerned, who prepares a school register in 
which to enrol the names of those children entering 
school at the beginning of the school year, while an 
attendance register is also made, in which the daily 
attendance of the children at school is recorded. When 
any of those children whose names have been given by 
the headman do not enter the school within seven days 
after the day appointed for their entrance, the school 
makes a report thereupon to the headman in charge. 
When children belonging to the school absent them- 
selves for seven consecutive days without good reason, 


their guardians must at once be notified thereof, and be 


instructed to make the children attend. In case their 
absence continues for another successive seven days, 
the headman in charge must be natified thereof. On 
receipt of such notification, the headman impresses 
upon the guardian the necessity of making the children 
enter the school or attend regularly. When such a 
pressing intimation is given for the second time and 
still no notice ts taken of their neglect to enter or attend 
the school, the matter is reported to the superintending 
On receipt of such report, the district 
headman (Guncho) on behalf of the town, or village 
headman, or the local governor on behalf of the mayor, 


' makes a fresh pressing demand that the children shall 


be compelled to enter or attend school. 


Fees:—As a rule no fees are charged in 
ordinary Elementary schools. The number 
of schools in which tuition fee had 
not been entirely abolished by the end of 
1907-08 ws not more thin 4 per cent. of the 
entire number of such schools. Sir Lewis 
Dane, Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, who, 
the other day, read a sermon to the 
manager of the Sardar Dyal Singh College, 
Lahore, deprecating in a way the step they 
had taken to remit fees in the Primary 
Department of their school, may note and 


- digest the fact. 


` 
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Popular control of Elimentary Educa- 
tion :— . 

In the discharge of school’business belonging to the 
public corporation, as well as that of the state by the 
mayors or headmen, their special auxiliary agent is the 
educational committee. This committee must have 
among the members male teachers of the city, town, or 
village elementary schools. The duties of the com- 
mittee consist of assisting the mayors, the city council, 
headmen of towns or villages, heads of schools unien, 
and urban district headmen or their substitutes, and 
in stating their views in reply to inquiries on matters 
relating to school attendance, school equipments, 
estimates of current expenses, tuition fees, stock fund, 
adjustment of the courses of instruction, number of 
school years, establishment or abolition of supplement- 
ary courses, &c. 


School discipline : -- 


The school discipline is intended to be a means of 
instilling into the minds of the children the princi- 
ples of good conduct and this by example and practice. 
The methods employed are various ; such as, making 
a school have its own set precepts, its school song and 
school flag and school uniform (regulation dress and 
regulation’ cap), making children clean the school room, 


_ and perform other work in such away as to foster in 


them ‘a spirit of labour and. diligence. To form in 
children the habit of economy a limit is put to their 
school expenses. The children are allowed to elect 
from amongst themselves the head of each class 
or group. Sometimes all the children are 
gathered in one hall to listen to some lecture in a 
popular and easy style. The children are also required 
to tend the plants and flowers in the school garden, 
etc. 2 


Medical examination of pupils :— 


A school physician should attend the school once 
at least every month more especially at the beginning 
and end of the school year, and should inspect into 
and see whether or not the school rooms are well 
ventilated, whether the light is properly admitted, 
whether the desks and benches are suitable, whether 
the distance between the desks and the black-board, 
the condition of the fire-places, the temperature of the 
rooms, and matters connected with the books, charts, 
and black-board are perfectly satisfactory, looked at 
from the sanitary standpoint; whether the cleaning 
of the school is properly executed, whether the drinking 
water is good, &c. When he sees any of the children 
ill, he should give notice thereof to the director and 
tell him how to take care of such children, according 
to the nature of the illness. He should examine the 
physique of the children, and should carry out proper 
measures for the prevention of epidemic diseases, 
as also for disinfection. 


IH.——SECONDARY EDUCATION.. 


Middle Schools :--Next to the Elementary 
Schools come the Middle Schools. ' 


At present there is but one kind of middle schoo! for 
the purpose of imparting a higher general education, 
and serving at the same time as a stepping-stone 
toward the attainment of a still higher education. 
Equal attention is paid to literary culture and to the 
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practical studies, while care. is taken not to go too far 
m the direction of a ‘strict mechanical uniformity. 
Although rules have been made regarding the standard 
courses of study and the principal points to be noted 
in teaching, the introduction-of more or less alteration 
or modification is permitted to each school 
and some subjects, as for instance, lav and 
economics, and singing, may be omitted entirely, 
and the hours alloted to them may be appropriated to 
other studies. “In the supplementary course the 
inclusion is permitted, as optional studies, of such 
subject as are connected with the industry of the 
locality. 

In the matter of admission to these schools 
no distinction is made. 


Secondary education being directly connected with 
compulsory education, it 1s made a fundamental 
principle not to admit anybody, regardless of distinc- 
tions of rank or position, unless he has passed through 
the ordinary elementary school course of six years, or 
is in possession of attainments equivalent thereto ; 
and when the number of applicants is in excess of 


-the number required, the choice of students is deter- 


mined by comparative excellence, of character and 
scholarship. 

The subjects taught in these Middle 
Schools include Morals, Japanese Language 
and Chinese Classics, Foreign Languages, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Natural 
History, Physics and Chemistry, Law and 
Economics, Drawing, Singing and Gymnas- 
tics, The foreign language taught in these 
schools is English, German or French. Much 
Importance is attached, says the official 
reporter, to the Japanese language in which 
lies the foundation of the national sentiment, 
and to the classical Chinesé, which having 
furnished the beginnings of the Japanese 
enlightenment is closely connected with 
the thought of the nation. At the same 
time the importance of the modern foreign 
languages and mathematical and physical 
sciences is duly recognised and never allowed 
to be lost sight of. 

The object of training :— 

_ The object of training combined with discipline 
lies in the realization of the principles of the middle 
school education, which concerns itself little with the 
amount of knowledge imparted as compared with 
bringing into exercise what small amount of knowledge 
has been already acquired, so as to cultivate a habit 
of reflection and sound judgment. In art studies, 
the object aimed at is that all the students should be 
given practice, not too much time being given to mere 


- discourse, or lecturing on the part of the teacher ; and 


a restriction is placed on the mere exercise of mecha- 
nical memory by the pupils, proper scope being given 
for the expression of thought in their own language, 
so that they may state their own individual views 
from their own special stand-point. Much importance 
is, therefore, attached to the fostering of the power 
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of observation, not a mere superficial observation, bu 
a seeing into the internal relation of all those part. 
which together form the whole. 

History teaching :— . 

And as regards history the following directions are 
given :-—‘‘In teaching history it shall be the chief ain 
to make clear the peculiar points in our national consti 
tution by showing the pupils whence come all thi 
social changes, the decline and prosperity of a state— 
especially with reference to the process of developmen 
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in our country 
Physical culture :— 


Physical culture is givén not solely with the objec 
of strengthening the bodily frame of the pupils, but 
also with the aim of preventing them from falling inte 
inactive and idle habits. With this aim in view 
encouragement is now given in most schools tò such 
exercises. In training, too, the hours for gymnastics 
were increased in the 19th year of Meiji (1886) ; and 
in addition to common gymnastics; military drills were 
made a part of the regular lessons, by which means 
it was hoped that a martial spirit, would be aroused and 
bodily growth be promoted, while habits of order and 
discipline were being fostered. - Then, as. extra ex- 
ercises, on the one hand, such games and sports were 
adopted as are in vogue -in Europe and America, 
while, on the other hand, the military arts of old 
Japan were added. In this way a thorough disciplin- 
ary training was established. Judo (the art of self- 
defence) and Kendo (fencing), military exercises of 
our samurai from the most ancient times in Japan, 
in particular, were. encouraged, not merely as afi 
accomplishment but as a help towards maintaining the 
national spirits, these’ exercises having had much to 
do with the development of bushzdo (Japanese chivalry). 
Our present day middle schools teach these exercises 
as optional subjects ; while in some schools regular 
lessons are given in either one or the other of these 
exercises. Swimming, too, is encouraged and taught 
as a good summer exercise, 

Connection between home and school :— 
A constant communication is kept up be- 
tween .the home and the school in regard 
to the state of progress of each pupil. Says 
Baron Kikuchi in the “Times’:— oo 

In Japan co-education stops at the elementary stage; 
in secondary and higher education boys and girls 
are taught in separate schools. A boy or a girl who. 
is to receive higher education ceases the elementary 
stage of education at the end of the six years’ elemen~ 
tary. school course and enters a secondary school, 
which is a “middle school’’ in the case of boys, and 
for girls the ‘“‘girls' high school” A middle school 
course is of five years’ duration. Oe 

The figures at the end of 1rg07—08 were 
as follows :— | 


No.of No.of 

` schools. - pupils. 
Middle schools 285, 110,876 
Girls’ high schools ... e. a. E32 39,917 
Higher normal schools (for men) 2 975 
Higher normal school (for women) I 365 


~ 
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IV. Hiauer EDUCATION.. 


We have taken the following from Baron 
Kikuchi’s account of the higher education 
as published.in the “London Times.” 


Boys who desire to enter Imperial Universities must 
after leaving the middle schools attend a “higher 
school,” where they have to take a,three years’ course 
preparatory for the University; thus a student is 
necessarily over 20 years of age when he enters an 
Imperial University. There are at present eight higher 
schools. admitting about 2,000 pupils annually; but 
as there are each year about 9,000 candidates for 
admission into thdse higher schools, there is a 
competitive examination for entrance, so that the 
Imperial Universities obtain a number of highly 
qualified students. . 
There are two, Imperial Universities, one in Tokyo 
‘and one’ in Kyoto, besides two more in course of 
organization, the one in the north-east, having its 


-centre in Sendai, and. the other. in the south-west, © 


in the island of Kyushu, having its centre in Fukuoka. 
There are six ‘colleges’ or faculties in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo—v7z., colleges of law (having 
courses in law, economics, and commerce); of medicine 
(having courses in medicine and pharmacy); of 
engineering. (having courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, marine engineering, naval 
architecture, technology of weapons, electrical 
engineering, architecture, applied chemistry, technology 
‘ of. explosives, and mining and metallurgy); of 
literature (having courses in philosophy, history, and 
literature) ; of science (having courses in mathematics, 
-- astronomy, -physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
geology; and mineralogy) ; and of agriculture (having 
‘courses in agriculture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, 
and veterinary surgery). - 

‘In Kyoto there are four “colleges,’’ science and 
engineering being taught in one college, besides the 
‘medical college in Fukuoka. which is to be a part of the 
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‘south-western University, but is at present affiliated to 


this University, while the course in agriculture is as yet ` 
wanting. Courses inlaw and medical colleges are of 
four years’ duration, in others they extend over three 
years, so that students are over 24 and 23 years of age 
respectively at the time of graduation. Students may 
after graduation remain and prosecute post-graduate 
studies in the University. There are 182 chairs 
in Tokyo and 130 chairs in Kyoto, although they are 
not all actually filled at present by full professors. 
Assistant professors and lecturers are appointed to 
occupy some of them temporarily. 


SPECIAL COLLEGES. 


Those who do not wish to go on to Imperial 
Universities or who cannot do so for want of means or 
ability may enter ‘special colleges” or “technical 
special colleges.” Special colleges are colleges of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, literature, and languages, history 
and philosophy, theology, fine arts, music, &c., where 
many of the subjects are the same as in “colleges” of ` 
Imperial Universities, but necessarily of a lower grade 
for the students come directly from secondary schools, 
and are consequently not so well prepared. So-called 
private ‘universities’ belong to this category; they 
have often preparatory courses of their own, but 
students when admitted are generally not equal in 
capacity to those of Imperial Universities, being 
mostly those who are unableto enter the higher 


_ schools. 


The number of Graduates oot 


The number of students who have graduated from 
the Imperial Universities is already over ten thousand. 
These persons, in following various professions and 
occupations, have been putting what they learned into 
practice, and have thus contributed much towards the 
progress and development of the Japanese nation. | 

The following table gives the number of the graduates 
of the Imperial Universities, as ascertained in March, 
in the 42nd year of Meiji (1909). 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITIES. 
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Tokyo Imperial University. 2,638 1,528 2,057 1,168 523 _ 748 8,662 
oo. Kyoto Imperial University. 564 522 — — —- 537 = 1,623 
- Tohoku Imperial University. — — — — — oo 26 26 
TOTAL. 3,202 2,050 2,057 1,168 523 ` 537 774 1O, 311 


V.—TercunicaL EDUCATION. 

A great deal of attention has lately been paid to 
technical education, by which we mean chiefly educa- 
tion in technology (engineering), commerce, and 
agriculture. Technical schools are of several grades; 
thus we have a course in commerce in the law college, 


and course in various branches of engineering and 
agriculture in respective colleges of the imperial Uni- 
versity.of Tokyo, while-there are courses in engineering 
in the science and engineering college of the University 
of Kyoto. Below this -we have “technical special 
colleges,” into which students are admitted directly 
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on graduation from middle schools; such are the 
technological colleges of Tokyo, Osaka, - Kyoto, and 
Kumamoto, the agricultural’ colleges of Morioka and 
Kyushu,.the commercial colleges of Tokyo, Kobe, 
„Nagasaki, Otaru, &c. All of these are central 
Poovernment institutions, having a course of three to 
four years, and there are likewise a few colleges 
maintained by local communities and by private 
endowment. 


a TECHNICAL Scuoots—Crasses A ann B. 


_ Besides these, which belong to the higher education 
grade, there are technical schools of secondary grade, 
with a course of three to four years, to which pupils 
are admitted from higher elementary schools or from 
the second year of middle and girls’ high schools ; these 
institutions are called technical schools of Class A. 


Below these, again, there are technical schools of the ` 


Class B. to which children are admitted on completion 
of the ordinary elementary school course. Besides 
those there are also technical supplementary schools 
{continuation' schools, night schools, &c.) for those 
who cannot attend regular schools. 


Before the war with China, in 1894-95, there were . 


but few special technical schools in Japan ; but since 
+ then there has been a great demand for the services of 


intelligent young men possessed of higher technical ` 


education, owing to the sudden increase of all kinds of 
undertakings. The government +has, accordingly, 
paid great attention to the question of an increase in 

< the number of schools of this’ kind, and in the 36th 
year of Meiji (1903) issued a Special School Ordinance 
placing all schools of this kind under control of the 
regulations contained in this ordinance. 


Since the war with Russia, in 190q-5, there have 
been such developments in our industrial world that 
the demand for the service of intelligent young men 
has become even still more pressing, and the number 
of special technical schools has increased accordingly.. 

The number of special technical schools and technical 
schools now in existence is as follows:— 


a SPECIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


» Technical schools—g (of which 2 are not yet opened) 
Agricultural schools—3 (of which 1 isnot yet opened). 





f Commercial schools—6 (of which 1 isnot yet opened). 
= TOTAL... bis =e ee Oates, Oe 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE. 
Technical schools... ie ee ee au 3 
Agricultural schools ws fee fas sh 78 
Commercial schools hg ‘neh be 6I 
Nautical schools ae a v a f 
Marine products schools... ke ns T 9 
TOTAL ... 190 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF PRIMARY GRADE. 
í a 
\ Apprentices’ schools sa ve sik ae 76 
Agricultural schools ad T 92 
Commercial schools r a Se ea AT 
Marine products schools ... °... oa we 6 
x’ Those in which two or more than two distinct 
courses—as for instance: commerce and P 
agriculture, or industry and commerce—are { ` 
established. ' : 
Fas m a f ToTAL 201 





` naval architecture, architecture, civit engineering, 


- Mining and metallurgy 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Technical schools .., or a aso 227 
Agriċultural schools sii an Ry dee, fg hO7 
Commercial schools EEN oe l 190 
Marine products schools ...° a. we tee GA 

ToTat —... 4,908 


OBJECT AND COURSES OF STUDY. 


The object of the higher technical schools is-to give 
those intending to engage in agricultural, technical, 
and commercial pursuits, a more advanced knowledge 
of arts and sciences. The subjects -taught in these 
schools are as follows :— 

In the special agricultural schools :—agriculture, 
forestry, and veterinary medicine; in the ‘special 
technical schools :—mechanics, dyeing, weaving, cera-- 
mics, applied chemistry, electricity, marine engineering, 

E Do Sə 
mining and metallurgy, designing, and brewing; in 
the special commercial schools:—practice in all matters 
connected with commercial undertakings. ; 

The special technical schools, classified according. to 
the subjects taught, are as follows :~~ ` 


Dyeing - a ae vee 
Weaving _ l 

Ceramics w as la 
Applied chemistry ... PY 
Mechanics ` 


Electrical mechanics ... 

Electrical chemistry |... 

Electricity = 

Marine engineering ... bes = oes fet 
Naval architecture... Ss; sa Se Tun 
Architecture 

Civil engineering 


Designing | ae ide Wa See <i. iat 

Brewing ies ee ee jos heels ies oe 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Forestry À fe 

Veterinary medicine .., TN T di ne | 
As regards schools of marine products, there is not 

yet one. 
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The total number of the students in the 
special technical schools is 5337 of whom 
272 are foreigners. Among these latter the 
Chinese and Koreans are by far the 
numerous, Then there are technical schools 
of secondary grade which aim at giving 
education to those intending to engage in 
business. 


The different kinds of this class of school are :— 
Technical schools, agricultural schools, schools of seri- 
culture, schools of forestry, schools, of veterinary 
medicine, marine products schools, commercial schools 
and nautical schools. - 

The subjects taught in the regular course are morals, 
Japanese, mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, 
and gymnastics, in addition to the subjects belonging 
to the respective technical courses of study and practice. 
Beside these, other subjects may be added according to 
the circumstancés of the locality. The subjects taught 
in the preparatory course are morals, Japanese, 
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arithmetics, seas history, science, deawving and 
gymnastics. English may be added. 
Distinguished according to their different courses of 
study, these schools are as follows :— 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


- Civil engineering er i gu ae ey Fl 
Woodwork? sses se i ee no T3 
Metal work ... re, ee bk Pe a ade 
Mechanics _... | ate ve sE: we i7 
Mining 2 
Naval architecture Se ued ie pu | 
Dyeing and weaving ... ioe po ~ fy EO 
Lacquer work ... ei des, ee dea ae 3S 

.- Ceramics  . at w e N ne N 
- . Applied chemistry l . ae ak me 8 
‘ [Industrial fine art a ae as me 
. Painting and designing es TER o 
Embroidery, artificial flower making, and sewing 5 
AGRICULTURAT. SCHOOLS. 
Agriculture s vt Gs Th ss ioe 50 
Veterinary medicine ... —... ane ay aan se 
‘Sericulture —... ae i es sae ee I4 
Forestry — a as ee 3, #0 
Agriculture and forestry ee oes ee” es. T 
Zootechny aa bac gu. Wag ae. 23 
| MARINE PRopucts SCHOOLS. 
Marine products 8 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Commerce? PM st ie ‘al aw. Td 
NAUTICAL SCHOOLS. 
Navigation me sae iy a ic. tat, 20) 
Engineering ... . is ae e 
STUDENTS. 


_ There are at present 34,675 students in these 
_schools. Classified by the kind of school, there are 
4,957 in technical schools, 10,509 in agricultural 
schools, 16,803 in commercial schools, 1,826 in nautical 
schools, and 580 in marine products schools. 

The number admitted in the 4rst year of Meiji 
(1908), was 14,127; classified by the kind of school the 
` students are as follows :— 

Naniber admitted. 


ecinic schools ... 2,158 
Agricultural schools 4,684 
Commercial schools 6,539 
Nautical schools n. 457 
Maring products schools ... 289 


GRADUATES. 
The present position of those who graduated at these 
- schools in the goth year of Meiji (19¢7) is shown in’ 
the following table :— 
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Dead in business ... 4II 987 1,340 70 70 
Entered other schools ... 65 76 205 ... IO 
Engaged in teaching ... 30° 254 20 we 12 
Government officials... 33d 12 56 ` 1 
In the army or navy... 5 55 55 2 
Died a I 4 De “a3 
Condition unknown 100 27I 2I3 4 28 
TOTAL we 754 2,059 1,897 74 126 
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E QUIPMENT. 


Technical schools of secondary grade, like the specia 
technical schools, have attached to them workshops, o1 
school farms and forests adapted to the standard o 
the school, where the students receive practica 
lessons. Implements, machines, and other requisite: 
are provided, practice and theory being thus busily 
taught at the same time. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION oF A SPECIAL KIND 
(PRIMARY GRADE.) 


The title “Technical Education of a, Special Kind’ 
is not officially recognized ; but a technical school o 
primary grade may be establisded in some way 
appropriate to local conditions. The qualifications for 
admission and the standard of the courses of study are 
very different in different schools, and all these schools 
are accordingly grouped, for purposes of descriptions, 
under the head of Technical Education of a Specia: 
Kind, apprentices’ schools being also brought, for the 
sake of convenience, under this head. 


OBJECT AND COURSES OF STUDY. 


The object of the apprentices’ schools is to instruct 
those intending to become workmen, in arts and 
sciences so as to fit them for the adequate performance 
‘of their work, while the object of the technical school 
of a special kind is-to tmpart to those intending to 
engage in business the knowledge of arts and sciences 
needed for their various callings. 

The subjects taught in the apprentices’ schools are 
morals, drawing, mathematics, general science, 
Japanese, and gymnastics, in addition to those subjects 
which are directly connected with their occupations and 
practical work; but other subjects required by local 
circumstances may be added, while, on the other hand 
any subject save morals and those bearing directly on 
occupations, may be dropped or made optional. 

These schools of a special kind, classified according 
to the subjects bearing directly on occupations, are .as 
follows :— 


Wood work . ana os ‘ai a Ii 18 
Metal work oe bas Ee ii me 5 
Mechanics .. es rio i Cg I 
Dyeing and weaving ge is a: ea 35 
Lacquer work... |. oe tie a 14. 
Ceramics... a os a E oo wie 2 
Paper making .. “gh a oe i 
Bamboo work and printing es oe ie 4 


Embroidery work, artificial flower making, and 
SOW eae vic nye teens A E A A 39 

The subjects of study in the technical schoo! of 
primary grade are morals, Japanese, -mathematics, 
general science, and gymnastics, in addition to those 
subjects, which havea direct relation to occupations, 
and practical work. Other subjects, made desirable 
by local circumstances, may be added, and, on the 


other hand, any subjects except morals and, those 
having a direct relation to occupations, may be 
dropped. l 

These . schools, classified according to subjects 
having a direct relation to occupations, are as 
follows :— 
Agriculture . O ra oat Ss me 75 
Sericulture ... Way. | oaks se eat 
Agriculture and forestry... e. i sa 16 
Marine products: .... ua ve ee ae 8 
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Commerce ... ba Sate, Maat an 19 
Industrial arts 4 


7 STUDENTS. 
|_ The total number of the students in these schools is 
5,975, 0f whom 5,448 belong to apprentices’ schools, 
and the remaining 10,527 to technical schools of 
primary grade. The number admitted to these schools 
in the 41st year of Meiji (1908) was 10,250; classified 
by the kinds of school, they are as follows : -- 
Apprentices’ schools ... Sieg ce 
Technical schools of a special kind ... 


(GRADUATES. 


The present position of those who graduated from 
these schools in the goth year of Meiji (1907) is as 
follows :—~ 


3:532. 
6,717. 


Apprentices’ Technical Schools 
schools. of a Special Kind. 
Engaged in 
business 266 1,018 
| Entered other g 
schools 65 BII 
| Engaged in 
teaching... . 57 13 
l- Government 
officials... I5 8 
Died aor I ae 
Others 109 166 
K — smrerenneenmaainett irae 
. TOTAL 513 1,516 
EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment of these schools is the same as that 
of the technical schools of secondary grade, but of a 
more restricted kind. 


V.—TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


‘OBJECT AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 


The object of supplementary technical schools is to 
furnish persons engaged, or about to be ingaged, in 
various branches of business, with the knowledge and 
skill essential to their respective occupations, and at 
the same time to give supplementary lessons in general 
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the soul and centre of the instruction, while supple- 
mentary lessons in general education are given at the 
same time. To accomplish these two aims at one and 
the same time is the chief object of the supplementary 
technical schools, and they differ in this point from 
other schools in which either a general education or a 
technical one is given, 
The length of the courses and school periods are 
not fixed by any regulations, and these may thus be 
. determined by local conditions or by consideration of 
the time most convenient for the taking of lessons by 
the students, There are consequently some schools 
which are open in the day-time, before or after the 
elementary school hours. Others are open in the 
evening, and there are others still which are only 
open during the winter months. Furthermore, there 
are some in which the lessons are given on Sundays 
and other recognized holidays. 
The length of the school course, again, is different 
iùn the different courses or even for different subjects 
in the same course, but in some schools the length of 
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-who left immortal works behind them. 


education; in other words, the technical subjects are’ 
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school year is fixed. In a word, in the organization 
of these schools, the variations are numerous. 


The total number of the students in 
supplementary schools is at present 192,148 
and the number of graduates is 38,617, most 
of whom are engaged in business at their 
respective homes. The reader must have 
noticed what an extensive and ample pro- 
vision for technical education has been 
made by the Japanese National Government 
for their people. This accounts for their 
predominance both in peace and war. 


VI.—FemMALE EDUCATION. 


Of greater interest to us Indians, than’ 
male education is the development of female 
education in Japan, The following remarks 
as to the history of, female education in 
Japan will, we are sure, be read with great 
interest throughout India. 


The education of women in Japan is of ancient 
origin. From the earliest period of her history there 
have been many women of talent and accomplishment 
But female 
education in general consisting chiefly of the fostering 
of feminine virtues, such as gentleness, chastity, &c., 
together with the teaching of domestic management, 
and no specific educational agency like that- for males 
being established, with woman everything was done 
at home, so that female education, it must be confessed, 
came very far behind, as compared with that provided 
for males. 

In the antique period the social status of women 
was very high; but after A. D. 284 (944 of the Japanese 
era) when Chinese. letters and learning were brought 
over to Japan, women, under the influence of Chinese 
ideas, were placed on a lower level than men, and, taught 
to obey, they attended chiefly the domestic duties at 
home. As far back as A. D. 552 (1212 of the Fapanese 
era), Buddhism was introduced. This religion looks 
down upon women as subordinate beings deeply im- 
mersed in stn. Thus, by the two influences of Chinese 
Confucianism and -Indian Buddhism, women were 
reduced to a condition of subjection. Not only were 
they degraded in social status, but they were humiliated 
in spirit. Furthermore, it being thought that learning 
would be detrimental to feminine virtue, women were 
taught only such things as domestic management, 
etiquette, manual work, &c., so that in spite of the 
general advance of enlightenment, female education 
remained inconsiderable and made little progress until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century of the Christ- 
ian era. Although during the Hei-an Period (about 
the tenth century) female education among the upper 
classes flourished for a time, and the period was distin. 
guished by the appearance of many female genius 
of undying fame, this was quite an exceptional state 
of things. Inthe Kamakura Period (about the rath . 
century) there began to appear what might be termed: 
‘female bushido" (the way of brave woman), Accor- 
ding to this a woman once married should lay down 
her life rather than allow her chastity to be infringed 
upon. This was considered the chief point of feminine 
virtue. A practical education for the needs of everyday 


l . her father and mother, or her 
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life-was held in esteem—a distinguished feature of this 
-age that should be carefully noted. 

Consequently in the Yedo Period (17th century) 
secular education attained a climax, and advocates for 
female education appeared in largé numbers. It then 
became the general fashion throughout the upper and 
lower classes in general to make girls learn reading, 
composition, penmanship, &c., in addition to household 
management, manual crafts, &c., with the addition in 
some cases, of female etiquette, music, incense-burning, 
‘lower-arrangement, tea ceremony, &c. However, the 
education of those days consisted principally of moral 
culture, so that many books of precepts for women 
appeared, of which the most widely known was that 
which is handed down to us as written by Kaibara 

|, Ekiken,-a leading light among our educationists of 

_-modern times. It goes by the name of Onna Dai-gaku 
(Great Precepts for Women). It teaches women 
according to the principle of Chinese Confucianism, to 
have reverential love and modesty, to preserve their 
chastity, to observe propriety of language and deport- 

. ment, and to esteem as merit in women the exhibition 
of virtue as wife and mother. The leading principles 
of female education in the Tokugawa: period can be 
best learned from this book of precepts. 

Such was the state of female education before the 
Meiji era. 


Figures for girls’ schools (Primary :— 
During the year 1907 (fiscal) the girls’ attending 


No. of Schools. 


Public or Government 





take ` I0 
Establishment. ene $ 9 
‘Private Establishment. ee OB 
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The development of girls’ high-schools of late years 
has indeed been remarkable ; notwithstanding which, 
the number of pupils, for example, is but little more 
than one-third the number of boys (111,436) in the 
middle schools, so there still remains much room for 
development. Besides the girls’ high schools, there 
are some schools of a similar nature to them, of which 
8 are of public establishment and 93 of private 
establishmemt, with 13,600 pupils and 2,700 graduates. 
_ The subjects of study include domestic 
management, music, gymnastics and sewing. 
Some Japanese girls are now perform- 
ing wonderful feats of gymnastics in London 
Society Theatres. The following remarks 
about the general woman movement in 
Japan are full ofinterest and instruction. 
They foretell the potentialities of the great 
movement. 
For a Japanese woman to bestow filial love upon 
father-in-law and 
| mother-in-law, to be chaste and true towards her 
husband, to be obedient to her elders, to be zealous in 

' the discharge of her domestic duties, to bring up her 
children with tender love, never sparing: any pains for 
their sake—to be and to do all this was to display the 
characteristics of a Japanese woman, 
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elementary schools numbered 2,541,549 (agains 
3,172,113 boys), being at the rate of 96'r4 per cen 
of girls of school age (boys being 98°53 per cent) 
Comparing the yearly increase, as is shown by 91:46 pe 
cent. for 1904, 93°34 per cent. for 1905, and 94°83 pe 
cent. for 1906, it becomes evident that the increase in thi 
rate will grow still greater in the years to come 
When this is compared with the-number of boys 
attendances of so remote a date as 1877, we see tha 
the attendance of girls was something more than one. 
third, and in 1893, about one-half. This goes -tc 
show that the rate of increase with girls is something 
remarkable. Things being so, many new elementary 
schools for girls are now in the course of construction 
quite apart from those for boys. The number of gir 
graduates from elementary schools during the fisca 
year 1907 was 498,443, of whom 70,286 were graduates 
of the higher elementary course, (in the ordinary 
elementary course, school period was at that time fixec 
at four years, children of six years of age being 
admissible, while the higher elementary course ex- 
tended over two to four years, children being ad. 
missible after graduating from the ordinary course) 
The number of elementary school teachers wa: 
122,038, of whom 27,656 were females. 


Figures for girls’ High Schools) :— 


The. most recent figures (1907-08) -relating tc 
secondary education for girls are as under :— 


Teachers. 





Pupils. K Graduates. 
Ç male. 652 : 
1,649 f female. 997 33,766 7,800 
3623 p S 6,497 1,373 
2,011 40,263 9,179 


During the recent wars with China and Russia, there 
were many  pariseworthy incidents of women 
encouraged their sons or husbands, and of ladies of all 
ranks giving every help and encouragement. to the 
soldiers at the front, all displaying the true character- 
istics of the typical women of Japan. 

That.in spite of the possession of such fine qualities, 
continually nourished by- historical inspiration, the 
women of Japan had so long been denied the means of 
developing their knowledge was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of our social defects. But now that there 
has been so great an advance in the right direction not 
only has there been a great increase in the number of 
schools and the number of students, but great improve- 
ments have been made in the quality of the education 
provided for women. | 


One of the striking features of the case is the great 
increase in the number of journals and magazines 
published relating to women and their home-life. The 
fact that the best amongst them have a larger 
circulation than any other journals and magazines 
published in Japan, is of itself enough to show how 
female education is spreading in Japane | 

Nor is it the intellectual side only of female educa- 


tion that is advancing, but the progress of women’s 
physical culture as well as their knowledge of the laws 


of health in general is also worthy of notice.” In school 


they perform various gymnastic exercises and take 
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_ THE PROBLEM 


part in dut-door sports. The school girls in Japan 
wear, most of them, a peculiar sort of plaited skirts 
called kakama, and wear. shoes, too, instead of wooden 
clogs, permitting a quickness of movement and free- 
dom in walking which all tends to help their bodily 
growth, 

‘The recent development of education fitting girls 
to follow some calling is a feature worthy of special 
notice, but it must not be too hastily assumed that 
this shows a tendency of women towards taking to 
earning and independent living. 

Our population is according to the latest statistics, 
about 26,750,000 males against 25,960,000 females, 
being at the rate of 97 females to 1009 males; and. the 
fact that living is comparatively cheap here, makes 
marriage easy,—there being but few women -of 
marriageable age who remain single; so that we can 
say we have not yet reached the days when women 
are compelled to lead an idependent single life. 


The recent growth of professional and industrial 
education for women is chiefly owing to the increasing 
demand for women of ability as mistresses of house- 
holds,—a necessary consequence of the general 
progress of civilization and enlightenment. But 
judging from the present state of things there can be 
little doubt but that the problem of women’s life will 
arise, along with other problems at some future date. 


Some of the principal occupations in which. women in 
Japan are engaged at present are as follows :—school 
teaching, needle work, manual crafts, midwifery, 
nursing of the sick, medical practice, communica- 
tion business, banking and clerking, shorthand 
writing, music, fine arts, editing newspapers and 
magazines, factory work, menial labour, éte. By far 
the greatest number are engaged in agriculture, 
sericulture, and other forms of productive industry. 


In a country like ours where women make it their 
principal business to attend to their households the 
amount of public work undertaken by woman is 
naturally not large. There are, however, more than 
ten schools—such as special schools for girls, higher 
girls’ schools and similar schools as well as girls’ 
technical schools, &c., which are managed and 
conducted entirely by women. 


Of women’s educational societies, besides the one 
called Dai Nippon Fujin Kyoikukai (Japan Ladies’ 
Educational Society) composed of Ladies belonging to 
the upper classes in Tokyo, there are many others in 
different. prefectures. There are also such societies 
as the Ladies’ Society for the Reform of Manners, 
Ladies’, Sanitary Society, &c. One of the ladies’ 


societies was formed at the time of the late war with 
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the object of helping our armies at the front by giving 
relief to the surviving families of our dead soldiers 
and bringing up their orphan children. It is called 
the Patriotic Ladies’ Society, presided over by a 
Princess of the Imperial Family and having members 


over 784,000, 

Akin to this there‘are other societies; such as the 
Army and Navy Officers’ Wives’ Association, 
Voluntary Nurses’ Association, &c. 

Women’s activity, moving in corporate unison and | 
for public purposes, is just beginning to make itself 
felt, and this with ever-increasing earnestness. 


CONCLUSION. 


This practically brings us to the end of 
the story of Japan’s recent marvellous 
progress in education. i 

The other departments of Japan’s educa- 
tional activity not noticed above are art 
education department, normal education 
department, education of the blind and the 
deaf and the libraries, museums and educa- 
tional societies. Art education is specially 
directed towards the preservation of 
national treasures and towards the con- 
tinuance and maintenance of national 
ideals in art. Normal education aims at 
the regular training of teachers for the 
different kinds of schools mentioned above. 
Education ofthe blind and deaf is now 
becoming an essential feature of the educa- 
tional activities of every civilised State. 
And if facilities for the education of its 
people are a test of the high water-mark of 
civilization in any State, then surely Japan is 
entitled to a high position among the civiliz- 
ed States of the world. The only dark cloud 
overshadowing this brilliant horizon is the 
new imperial spirit which has found evidence 
in the subjugation and annexation of the 
minor struggling nationality of Korea and 
in.the dealings of Japan with China. It is, 
however, too early to pass any judgment 


on this phase of the life of Japan. We can 
at any rate hope for the best. 
Lazear Rat. 
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THE PROBLEM or NATIONALITY. 


HE last month (June) closed here with 
a crowded Conference on—The Claims 
of Nationalities and Subject Races. 

f 
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It was an international gathering, in which ` 
Finland and Georgia, 
Poland and Ireland, Egypt 
and India were all repre- 
sented by recognised spokesmen of their 


Claims of National- 
ities. 


‘an old = organisation 
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respective peoples. The differentiation that 
the organisers made between what: had 
hitherto been known as “subject races” and 
what they called now dependent nationali- 
ties, marked at the very outset a very 
important advance in the general thought 
of the people in regard to ancient countries 
like Egypt or India. In some sense this 
Conference sounded a counter-blast to Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s gospel of civilisation 
and the big stick. ‘This is not, of course, 
the first time that liberal-minded and 
sympathetic members of the 
European races pleaded before their own 
people for a just and kindly treatment of 
the peoples subject to their rule. There is 
in England whose 
object is to watch over the moral and 
material interests of what are called the 
native races in Africa and elsewhere. 
and similar organisations of the kind never 
seem to have gone to the root of the problem 
which they have been trying to handle. 
They never questioned the claims of the 
dominant European powers to a higher 
civilisation, upon: which they based their 
moral right to rule the less-civilised races 
of the world. The government of these so- 
called native races’ by some civilised 
European nation has always been accepted 
as a -good thing, both in the interests of 
these races themselves and in those of 
humanity at large. European domination 
over non-European races spells the partici- 
pation by the latter in a higher civilisation 
and life.’ It means the substitution of peace 
and order for disorder and anarchy, the 
replacement of the rule of might by the law 
of right, the progress of the people from 
savagery to civilisation, This general 
moral plea had never before been examined, 
much less seriously questioned. The right 
of every people, whatever the state of their 
progress or the character of their culture 
to freely live their own life and evolve their 


own destiny, without any let or hindrance ` 


fromi their stronger, and possibly more 
advanced neighbours, has never before 


been boldly asserted. AH that the friends: 


of so-called native races tried to do was to 
make their lot a little easy and their yoke 
abit light. Their claims to sympathetic 
rule and humane .treatment had been 
strongly urged before, but their absolute 
right to self-government and their legi- 


dominant 


This- 
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timate freedom of self-fulfilment, had never 
been recognised. There was an implicit 
recognition of these fundamental principles 
in the work of this International Conference 
on the ‘claims ‘of nationalities and subject 
races. 
a a a ž 
At the very outset, this Conference started 
with a clear differentiation > between 
EEES dependent nationalities like 
ities. eee those of Ireland, Poland, 
Finland, Egypt or India, 
and what are known usually as subject 
races. This elementary differentiation is 


‘bound to clear upa good deal of confusion 


that still surrounds the problem of national- 
ities. There is a very wide difference 
between a race anda nation. -In the first 
place, territorial unity is an essential con- 
dition of nationality, but not of raciality. 
A race may spread over different and distant 
territories, and occupy various parts of the 
globe, but a nation must be confined to a 
definite habitat. A race is essentially a 
homogeneous thing. It has a special 
physical structure, a special thought- 
structure, and a special social structure. 
This threefold structural affinity is of the 
very essence of the race-idea. This struc- 
tural affinity is observed among the 
different branches of the great Aryan family. 
It is equally seen among the different 
branches of the Mongolian family. It is 
observed among the different branches of the 
other races of mankind. A nation is, how- 
ever, a more complex and heterogeneous 
thing. More than one race can go to the 
making of a nation. There is a good 
deal of racial intermixture in all the 
developed nationalities of the world. The 
growth of nationalities indicates a higher 
stage of social evolution, and’ a more 
developed order of social life than is found 
in mere racial units. There may be 
primitive races, but hardly any primitive 
nation. The tribe, the race, the nation, 
this is the ascending series in social evolu- 
tion. In this series, India or Egypt, Ireland 
or Finland, Poland or Georgia cannot be 
classed under the first or the second term. 
These are not tribes, nor races, but nations. 
This international Conference implicitly 
took its stand upon this essentially right 
conception of nationality. 
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Unfortunately, however, Social Philosophy 
is very imperfectly developed, so far, in 
this country; and conse- 
quently, this rudimentary 
= conception of nationality 
was not fully worked out by the Conference 
and established as the higest generalisation 
of Sociology. We had some eminent 
professors and University lecturers on the 
platform of the Conference, but none of 
them threw any light upon the real problem 
before them. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
who was invited to deliver the opening 
address, and was naturally expected to 


Nationality vs, Im- 
perialism. 


present: a philosophical statement of the 


problem and examine the root idea upon 
which the Conference was got up, absolutely 
failed to do anything of the kind. Indeed 
from his address one could hardly say 
whether the learned Doctor had devoted 
much thought to the subject at all. In the 


‘absence of any really fruitful philosophical 


consideration of the problem before it, all 
that the Conference did was to voice forth 
the bitter cry of dependent and down- 
pressed nationalities. It entered a vigorous 
protest against the grasping pretensions of 
modern European imperialism and urged 
claims of dependent nationalities to self- 
government, and condemned the attempt 
of the dominant powers to put down the 
legitimate aspiration and activities of these 
nationalities towards a self-dependent 
existence. 

But when we condemn any wrong or 
injustice, we oftentimes forget that condem- 
nation is no cure. This world is God’s, and 
an essentially moral thing at its soul and 
Wrongs rule in this world not on 
their strength and authority, but on those 
of some right whose semblance they 
assume. Even modern imperialism is not a 
pure falsehood or an absolute wrong. Its 
falsehoods are mixed up with its truths, 
and its wrongs with its rights. No new 
thought or idea can take its birth unless 
impelled by some great need, either of the 
intellectual, or of the moral, either of the 
personal or of the social life of man. 
superstitions had some such 
organic need at their origin. And the 
right way to cure these is not simply to 
pass strongly-worded condemnation on 
them, but to examine the organic need that 
called them forth, to separate the right 
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that is mixed up- with the wrong in them, 
to point out their essential truth and thus 
to dissipate their untruth. If we want 
imperialism to be just, we must ourselves be 
first just to it. All imperialists are not 


' moved by unworthy motives. There are 


men and women, as thoroughly honest as 
ourselves, who regard imperialism as 
beneficial to the best interests of humanity, 
and who lend their support to it, because 
of its beneficial or supposed beneficial 
influences. Professor Hobson pointed out 
this fact, in explaining the reason why 
imperialism commanded the allegiance of 
many honest and really well-meanin 
people. In 
correct diagnosis of the case before him. 


Uufortunately, however, Professer Hobson 


did not drive this psychology to its 
legitimate conclusion. But I am not at 
all surprised at it; for it is only a true 
philosophy of nationalism: that could have 
given.the learned professor the right key 


to the solution of the problem that he so - 


clearly raised. 
it ai a 


The greatest fascination of imperialism 


is that it makes for the unification of . 
a humanity to an extent and ` 
2 bel í + ae 
Empire ass d upon a measure impossible 


under any other form of 
human organisation or association. * As 
nations ‘are larger than tribes, even so 
empires are larger than nations. Raciality 
is a higher synthesis than mere tribality. 
Nationality is a higher synthesis than 
raciality. And imperialism is, similarly, a 
higher synthesis than nationality. The 
empire-idea is essentially larger and broader 
than the nation-idea. It aims at the uni- 
fication of widely separated territories, of 
widely divergent interests, 
different cultures and characters, into one 
Organic whole. As families combined into 
tribes, each family contributing its peculiar 
characterstic and possessions to the common 
life of other families in and through the unity 
of the tribe-life; as at a subsequent social 
synthesis, tribes combined to form races, 


which though divided by space, controlled 


by different environments, evolving under 
divergent historical epochs, still pursued a 
common ideal-end, were moved ‘mainly by 
a common regulative-idea, and thus made 
for a larger union of -mankind than had 


so doing he made a fairly ` 


{ 
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‘been: realised. bade. and as at the. next- 
k synthesis, different racial units combined to 
form a larger, moré complex, arid yet more” 


intimate unity, that of the nation ; so the 


“unification of these national units into an 


‘imperial organisation or ‘organism is really | 


a higher and larger social synthesis than 
even what has been attained through the . 
nation-idea. It is impossible to deny that. 
the.empire-idea-is positively larger, grander, 
nobler that the nation-idea. This “is the 


fundamental truth of the concept empire. 


The family, the tribe, the race, the nation; 


- these are all-old syntheses of social progress. 


.The empire is a later synthesis, though not 
. Féally a new modern synthesis. 
cA family. to the race, from the race to the 


From the 


nation, from the nation to the empire, 


-.from theempire to the universal federation—. 


o- 


r 


this. is the’ 


comiplete scheme of social 
evolution. 


And=in this ascending series 


each antecedent term must. be judged and - 
: justified by each subsequent term. Families 
~must “be judged and justified by their 
| capacity. to develop into the larger’ life of 


the race; race must be similarly: judged 


: and justified by. its capacity.. to grow into 


the, more complex and variegated life of 
the - nations; nations must be similarly 


judged and justified- by their capacity to... 
"combine into the wider life of the empire; 


' and’ finally empires must be judged and 


justified. by their capacity to work out the 
universal federation of mankind. . 

: This- is the correct rationale ‘of im- 
perialism. -Its claims to the attention and 


‘allegiance of mankind are based. essentially 
_ upon its promise to work out,.a larger uni- 
fication. of humanity than has as yet been 


realised. But what is the-true character of. 


. this unification ?.What is the real nature of 
‘thé unity that humanity has been progres-. 

'. sively seeking through the entire course of. 
' . social evolution? In the first-place it must 


` be understood that unity is not homogeneity. - 


.All-organic unity is a unity which does’ not 
destroy and deny all differentiations and 


diversities, but which realises itself in and 


. through not only the maintenance of these . 


diversities and -differentiations, but even 


~ more fully through their development-and 


perfection. Our ; :conception of unity is 
essentially ‘different. as much from the old- 


pagan. as from also the medizeval. Christian - 


idea otit. The pagan view was the denial - 


individual by the Society or the State. 
‘was the first to ‘proclaim in Europe the 
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e the legitimate- feedom of the. units in the: 


‘interest of unity.. The social ` philosophy of 
paganism regarded, the- individual human 


unit ‘asa. mere limb of. the body politic; 
having: really no end unto himself apart. 


from the common ends -of ‘the. state: 
Christianity was the first to enter a protest 


against the usurpation of the rights of the - 


It 


divine right of the human personality, to 
declare that man was himself an. end unto 
himself. - But the: right to dominate the 
individual and usurp his legitimate freedom 
of self-development “and self-fulfilment, 


. which Christianity denied to pagan _ society 


and ‘pa gan State, it gradually set up for the 
Church in the new philosophy of life which 
it propounded. The old usurpation of’ thé 
fundamental rights of the human personality 
was thus continued by the new Church. 


‘This was the logical neéd of the subsequent 
Lutheran protest, even as the French Illu-. 


mination with its gospel of absolute in- 
dividualism: was the logical sequence of the 
philosophy of Christian e 
E Eo R 

All this was: what. may be called a war 
between half-truths. The pagan view: of 
social unity was only half 
a truth. The Protestant 
Christian view of it which 
culminated in the individualism of the 
French [llumination was equally only 
another: half-truth. © The one denied ::the 


A - War of Half- 
Truths, 


organic .end of the individual,.the other 


ignored the organic end of society. Neither 


e 


therefore could really reconcile individuality ' 


with social unity, freedom: with subjection. 


And the reason was. that neither the old 
‘pagan view nor 


even the 
Christian view had a true conception of 


* 


subsequent: - 


the nature of organic unity. This conception — 


is the latest contribution made by modern 


thought and’ research: to social philosophy. 
‘society | 


The- modern conception is that 
is, an organism, - but an organism com- 


that. have, as such, 
themselves. 
so arranged ‘that . they : are - inter- 
dependent -upon one. another and- upon 
thé collective ends of .thė social whole. to 
which ‘they belong. The social-unity is 


thus - what the Poseer would call, not 


~ 


~ 


‘posed of a number’ of smaller organisms, - 
necessary ends unto. 
But these individual ends are 


|; 
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ünity but really totality, which is.a much . 


higher category. It is a federal unity, which 


means the freedom of the parts in the 


unity of the whole. Ina federal organisa- 
tion the whole realises itself only and 
always in and through the perfection, each 
in its own way, of its parts, and these 
different parts also reach out to and realise 
their own specific ends in and through the 
general life and progress of the whole. 
This is of the very essence of the concept 
organism. As society is an organism this 


must be the universal law and condition. 


of social progress, and the realisation of 
social unity. For society to usurp the 
legitimate freedom of movement and 
development of the individual is to commit 
-.suicide. For the. individual to seek his 
own individual end without regard for the 
larger collective ends of society is to miss 
that very end itself. This is the modern 
conception of the social ideal. 

It is a fundamental social conception. 
It is the universal law of social progress. 
Racial evolution, national evolution, and 
imperial evolution are all subject to this 
universalsocial law. Nations are composed 
of smaller units, each an organism in itself, 
but united through larger organic ends in 
the broader unit or unity of national life. 
The ends .of that life can never be realised 


by denying to the subordinate units their ` 
legitimate freedom of self-movement and - 


self-development. A nation which seeks 
to do it kills itself. Empires similarly are 
composed of smaller organisations called 
nations, or popularly, states or dominions. 
These nations or states or dominions are 
themselves social organisms, larger than 


“individuals or families or townships, but 


that have a specific end unto themselves, 
an end that is determined by the peculiar- 
ities of their special structures and environ- 
ments, But they are united organically to 
the larger organism of the empire, and 
have, therefore, necessarily to seek their 
own specific ends and realise them only 
through the larger ends and the broader 
unity of the imperial whole. These larger 
imperial ends or this broader imperial unity 


can.never be realised and perfected by 


denying to the subordinate national units 
their legitimate freedom of self-mo ement 
and self-development. An empire that 
seeks to do it kills itself. The cure of 
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rampant imperialism must ultimately come 
through the recognition of the truth of 
this fundamental social principle. Modern 
imperialism is trading upon a mere half- 
truth. Its main strength comes from its 
pretensions to work up a larger unity of 
mankind than has as yet been realised, 
we may deny the validity of these preten- 
sions, but we cannot refuse to accept the 
grandeur of its ideals. 


Fy Ja 
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The empire-idea offers a broader ground 
for the unification of humanity than the 
nation-idea, even as -the 
nation-idea offers a broader 
; basis of human fellowship 
than the unity of tribal or racial relations. 
This is the fundamental claim to superiority . 
of the empire-idea. It is the claim, really, 
of a broader generalisation and a higher 
synthesis.» The family, the tribe, the race, 
the nation, all these are what may be called 
social syntheses; each succeeding synthesis 
being broader and higher than the preceding 
ones. The social synthesis offered by the 
empire-idea is broader and higher than all 
the others. The first condition, therefore, 
of the realisation of the true empire-idea, — 
is a correct and clear understanding of the: 
nature of this synthesis. 

Now every synthesis is the fruit of some 
antecedent antithesis. It is essentially of ' 
the nature of a settlement of contending 
claims, and a reconciliation of opposing 
interests. The value of a synthesis lies. 
entirely in its capacity to work out this 
settlement and reconciliation. The family 
is a social synthesis, because it offers, through 
its larger and collective life, in which all 
the individual members of the family fully 
participate, a basis for the reconciliation of 
their divergent individual activities and 
interests. The. failure to work out this 
reconciliation would inevitably break up 
the unity and solidarity of the family life, 
and thus destroy its usefulness; for the 
simple reason that it would then cease to 
be a synthesis at all. The unity of the 
family-life endures only so long as its 
collective authority and interests are not 
identified with those of any particular 
member of the family. Of course, this 
collective life and authority must have some 
concrete vehicle for itself, and must - use 
some member of the family for this 


The Nature of the 
Empire-idea, 
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purpose. But the detachment of the 
head of the family from the passions and 
prejudices of the individual members of it, 
and equally the almost absolute merging 
of his own individual ends and interests in 
the general ends and interests of the family, 
_ preserves the real value of the synthesis. It 
was this detachment of the head of the 
family, and his self-effacement in the 
interests of the common life of the family 
which he represented, that helped very 
materially to perpetuate the joint-family 
system in India. And it isthe loss of this 
detachment, leading to an inevitable 
-decline of the moral authority of the head 
of the family over the individual members 
of it, that has been gradually bringing 
‘about the disruption of that old family- 
system. Similarly, the tribe is a social 
synthesis, larger than the family, because 
it offers a ground of reconciliation to the 
rival claims and conflicting interests of 
different families included in the tribal 
unit. And this synthesis also endures so 
long as the collective life and authority of 
the tribe, though formally vested in parti- 
cular individuals or families, yet really 
stands above them all, and, on account of 
this independence, or rather, more correctly 
speaking, transcendence,—it is able to 
harmonise in itself the conflicting interests 
of the different families comprising the 
tribe. Whenever this collective life and 
authority of the tribe loses this character, 
whenever its representative or representatives 
indentify this life and authority with the 
particularities either of their own or of any 
other individual’s or family’s life and 
interests, the social synthesis is really broken 
up; even though the social authority may 
be exercised through mere brute force, 
‘whether actual or potential. The real 
value of the next higher social synthesis, 
namely that of the nation, also consists in 
the same fact,—in its power to reconcile, 
in its larger life and ideals, the divergent 
and oftentimes conflicting lives and interests 
of individuals, and families, and tribes, and 
races, who-go to make up the collective life 
of the nation. And this synthesis also 
similarly endures only so long as the right and 
authority of the collective life of the nation, 


though necessarily vested in or represented: 


by particular individuals or even special 
families or classes, does not identify itself 
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with any part or particularity of the nation. 
Such identification really means the 
usurpation of the right and authority of the 
whole by a part of it. And such usurpation 


‘ inevitably’ breaks up the synthesis, though 


here also the exercise of the usurped author- 
ity may be long continued through sheer 
brute force. The empire~idea is also a social 
synthesis, much larger and higher no doubt 
than the other social synthesis, and.as a 


synthesis, it must fulfil these essential 
conditions. It must be a ground of recon- 
‘Ciliation . of divergent national lives, 


different national geniuses, and conflicting 
national interests. It must mediate between 
different national units, and through this 
mediation, knit them together into a larger 
social unity. And to do this, the Empire 
cannot be in any way identified with any — 
one particular nation or particular ‘group 
of nations composing it. These nations, 
like all other nations in the combination, 


- shall be in the Empire, but the Er:npire 


though perpetually présent in them as a 
high regulative idea, shall, all the same, 
stand perpetually above them. The Empire 
shall hold together the different nations 
composing it, by inspiring them with 
ideals and interests larger and higher than 
their isolated and smaller national ideals 
and interests, by supplying them common 
grounds of co-operating with one another 


for the realisation of common ends. It 


shall help their evolution thiswise, but 
shall never permit itself to be identified 


‘with any particular nation in the imperial 


family. Such identification would neces- 
sarily destroy the synthesis itself, make the 
Empire a party in the conflicts of national 
interests, and at once abrogate its right and 
authority to mediate between these national 
units and reconcile their conflicting 
interests. An empire isa much larger unit 
than a nation; and the smaller can never 
hold the larger. Nay more. The family, 
the tribe, the race, the nation, the empire, 
all these are distinct social categories; and 
one cannot, therefore, be converted into the 
other. None of these can by mere physical 
Or numerical expansion develop into 
another. A family might multiply to a 
hundred members, still it would be nothing 
more than a family; a very large family, 
no doubt, but never a tribe.: Similarly a 
tribe might contain a hundred thousand 
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or even a million individuals, but. it 
would still be a tribe, as much as the 
smallest tribe, but never a race. So with 


races and nations also. A nation might 


g multiply itself to any extent, might expand 


its territorial possessions to any lengths, 
but it’ would still bea nation, and not an. 
empire. Even the possession of sovereign 
authority over many nations would not 
convert a nation into an empire. When a 
nation assumes the name of an empire on 
these grounds, it only adds what may be 
called a terminological usurpation to its 


already-achieved territorial usurpations. 
That is all. 
The imperialism ii, which we are 


in history, whether ancient or 
modern, has been univers- 
ally of this type. The 
acquisition of political 
sovereignty over immense tracts and diverse 
peoples has been regarded as a sufficiently 
sound title to the name of empire. Even 
this imperialism has undoubtedly been a 
great factor in the evolution of human 
society and civilisation. It was perhaps the 
only type that could be realised in early 
times. Even this extension of political 
sovereignty helped, in those days, the uni- 
fication of humanity. I would not belittle 
the contribution of the old and imperfect 
imperial idea to the progress of the race. 
But political imperialism has practically 
done its work. In any case, even if it may 
yet claim to be able to help the evolution 
of primitive races, it is an absolute 
anachronism in relation to advanced 
nationalities, having a long course of historic 
evolution and a distinctive type of culture 
and civilisation behind them. Political 
imperialism was needed for the unification 
of tribes and races into national units. The 
political synthesis was, perhaps, the only 
possible form of synthesis in those primitive 
times. But what the modern world wants 
is not a political, but a social synthesis. It 
wants a larger and more organic formula 
of association than what the old-world 
imperialism could offer. The new empire- 


The Actua! Ahd The 
Ideal Empire. g 


idea which is undoubtedly superior to the. 


nation-idea, is not a political theory or ideal 
but essentially a. social synthesis. [Its 
superiority lies in the fact that it offersa 
much larger field and formula of human 
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fellowship and human association than any 
other social synthesis. 

The Nationalities Conference in Caxton 
Hall while raising its protest against the 
spirit of rampant imperialism failed, however, 
to prove the failure of that imperialism to 
serve its own legitimate end, namely, —to 
further the cause of human fellowship and 
international co-operation in the pursuit of 
common humanitarian interests. It is, 
indeed, exceedingly doubtful whether any 
movement or organisation guided by the 
“members of the ‘dominant white races, 
however sincere their motives and strong 
their enthusiasm for humanity, can offer a 
real and effective criticism against this 
imperialism. The ultimate notion at the 
back of this imperialism is the superiority 
of the civilisation of the white races. It is 
a notion shared in with the imperialists by 
even the most cosmopolitan of the white 
peoples. And consequently the real appeal 
of the opponents of imperialism is based 
upon what the practical politician and the 
working statesman of the world dismiss as 
“considerations of abstract justice’. The 
real solution of the problem, the true cure 
of the evils, of imperialism will come from ` 
a new philosophy of history and human 
society. We are moving towards that 
philosophy. The organic conception of 
society, the special contribution of” the 
culture of the nineteenth century to the 
study of social phenomena, has laid the 
foundations of that philosophy. The truth 
of it 1s being increasingly realised in the 
internal movements of the dominant nations 
ofthe world. Itis this conception that is 
gradually helping the replacement of the 
old individualistic social philosophy of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries by 
modern camer rym or eee 

oe is an organic sols the weak 
and the strong, the sick and the healthy, 
the learned and the ignor- 
ant, the rich and the poor, 
the virtuous and the sinful, all are organic 
parts of this social whole. And in the face 
of this organic interdependence upon one. 
another, it 1s absolutely impossible for any 
individual member or any class or caste 
of any society to realise their own special 
ends without a similar realisation by other 
individuals or classes or castes of their own 
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'” ends. Individual possessions are absolutely 


valueless except in a. comnfunity that has 
-attained a certain amount of economic 
` progress and stability and can maintain a 
certain level of wealthy living. The 


preservation of personal health is dependent - 


-to a very large extent upon public hygiene 
and the general health of the community. 
Intellectual aesthetic and even high 
spiritual culture, all these demand a certain 
high level of intellectual and artistic and 
spiritual life in the community, and this 
organic interdependence between individual 
and individual, and class and class, and 
between individuals and classes and the 
society to which they belong, demands 
that for the collective ends of that society 
upon the realisation of which really 
depends the realisation of- all particular 
ends of the individuals and classes of that 
society,—this organic interdependence 
demands that the members of every society 
must work together,—the strong imparting 
his strength to the weak, the rich giving 
“out of his wealth to the poor, the learned 
freely communicating their learning to the 
ignorant, the good giving out ‘of their own 
geddness to uplift the vicious and the 
criminal,- and in thus helping each other 
and bearing each other’s burdens, every 
individual member of society shall in his 
own interest help forward the interests of 
‘other individuals and thereby promote the 
realisation of ‘the collective end of the 
society to which the individuals belong. 
‘This organic conception of society really 
supplies the basis and the philosophy of 
modern collectivism. And the expansion 
of this organic conception from the society 
to universal humanity will furnish a work- 
ing basis for that broad internationalism 
which alone will be able to correct and 
cure the errors and evils of modern 
imperialism. o s -r 

But something more also will be needed, 
and that is a corrected view of human 
history and social evolution. In Europe 
. from’ the time of Hegel downwards, -the 
history of civilisation has been conceived 
“as a single line of progress, which, in 
realising the successive stages of the Absolute 
` Idea, flows continuously from one race or 
nation to another, each representing a single 
phase of the Absolute,-a single moment 
in the dialectic process. This punctual 
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conception of races and €pochs, and- this 
lineal view of, development, are essentially 
false’. European sociologists have hitherto 
measured and adjudged different races and 


cultures by an abstract and arbitrary 
standard derived from the history of 
European civilisation, And they’ have 


given to non-European culture and’ civilisa- 
tion only a subsidiary and provisional 
place in their sociological scheme, “as if 
they were either monstrous or defective 
forms of life, or only primitive ancestral 
forms, the earlier steps of the series, that 
have found their completion in European 
society and civilisation’. But, as Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal pointed out in his Intro- 
duction to “Vaishnavism and Christianity,” 
more than ten years ago, “with the ethno- 
logical material at our disposal, it is a 
gross and stupid blunder to link on Chinese, 


_ Hindu, Semitic, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Tuto- 


nic cultures, in one line of filiation, 
in one logical (if not chronological) series, 
No race or civilisation with a continuous 
history represents a single point or moment. 
In fact, even Chinese. civilisation like the 
Chinese language, has had a devtlopment 
of its own; and though in all this race 
history the Chinese race-consciousness has 
subsisted, it has still been a differentiation 
of the homogeneous, a development of a 
coherent heterogeniety, out of an incoherent 
homogeniety. Hindu culture, too, has pass- 
ed through most of the stages obseived. in 
the growth of the Hebraic-Graeco-Romano- 
Gothic civilisation. The same may be said 
of Arabic or Mahomedan culture. To 
conceive these statically, to reduce each 
living procession to a’ punctual moment 
in-a single line is to miss their meaning 


_ and purpose’. 


Universal Humanity is not to be figured as the 
crest of an advancing wave, occupying but one place at 
any moment, and leaving all behind a dead level. 
Universal Humanity is immanent everywhere and at 
every moment—I will not say, a circle of which the 
centre is everywhere and the circumference nowhere,— 
but at any rate, generically present in each race- _ 
consciousness, though each race may not have reflected 
the perfect type or pattern. From the statical point 
of view, Universal Humanity, though present in each 
race, is diversely embodied, reflected in specific modes 
and forms. The ideal of Humanity is not completely 
unfolded in any, for each race potentially contains 
the fulness of the ideal, but actually renders a few 
phases: only, some expressing lower or fewer, -others 
higher or more numerous ones. To.trace the outlines 
of this universal ideal, we must collate and compare 
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.  añd the Vision of Universal Humanity of which we get 


a tantalizing glimpse beneath the protean transforma- 
tions of race and cult, is only the yet unrisen sun 
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T 
l writers of fiction should so often show 
. a morbid eagerness to make their 
heroes and heroines true tothe facts of 
daily life, as it 1s couceived, in those traits 
which are meanest and ugliest. It would 
sometimes seem as if conceptions of the 


have emanated from social circles which 
were also goarse and vulgar. Why, in a 
recent pretty little’story, should pains have 
been taken, several times over, to state that 
the husband here’ took a quiet’ pull at the 
brandy bottle, that he carried the odour 
of brandy, that he was slightly arbitrary 
in his treatment of his young wife. under 
these circumstances, and’ at the same time 
a little fulsome in his hospitality to 
widow ‘who had just arrived? We tremble 
for the happiness of .the girl, as we read, 
for we feel certain that the author would 
not have brought these vulgarities to 
our notice, and emphasised them, as he 
has done, without some urgent necessity 
in his story. Yet after all there is no 
necessity. All the purposes of the little 
tale would have’ been served. just as well, 
if the husband of the heroine had been 
a gentleman! > ee | 

It may be thought that realism demands 
not closeness to facts, but—a precise 
reflection of the poorest and’ most sordid 
facts that can be selected. Now some of 
us think realism a perverse ideal, in art; 
and yet, even if it be accepted as the 
highest, it has never been maintained by 
realists, that writers and readers’ should 
wallow in the unclean or un-beautiful, for 
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is a little difficult to understand why . 
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which looms in: the horizontal mists on which it has 
cast.its image. er n 

It.is this: conception of social evolution 
and universal history which alone,’ when 
properly worked out, and applied to the 
study of,the different world-cultures, will be 
able to offer a solution to- the problem 
which the nationalities conference was 
trying to tackle. — : | 
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FICTION 

its own sake. Even Zola, the king of 
realists, only held the delineation of evil 
to be desirable, for the stern and strict 
purpose of emphasising the ideal that was 
outraged and forsworn. Evil that merely 
ee in the reader’s- aimlessly spending 
his time in unworthy company, would have 
seemed, even to Zola, a simple piece of 
nastiness: The portrayal of the bad is 
itted in art, but itis known as satire, 
should. be full of purpose. There is, 
in fact, no artistic justification for this. 
determined . choosing of -low company. 
Eurolpean fiction which has presumably 










some} writers- -take Henry Seton Merriman, 
Maarten Maartens, and Mrs. Voynich, for 
rejoice in delineating 


should this not always be a, 
ant impression, after the reading of a 


of a magazine, | 
real life ? It must be remembered that 


eep, but also, people become like the 
compye™ | S 
i influence upon us, as the compant- 
ons v@vho haunt our dreams. 
sub-capnscious mind with images of those 
fall below the ordinary standards of 
taste and good breeding, we are 


ood ae ce * i 
iy hanging leadén weights on the wings 
of th soul, by which to prevent its rise., 
We ame first contented to make the written 


interpret life at its lowest and worst, 
hen the cynical mood invades the 


Why should we.visit, in the pages - 
‘people we -would not look | 


ly are people known by the, company . 
ny they keep. Nothing has so mould: . 
In filling the 
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garden of our: own life and habit, and we 
make our actions repeat what our favourite 
writing and réading have declared ‘to be. 
the truth. We lose the sensitiveness that 
ought to protect the well-born against 
degradation. oo 
Let us fairly understand the matter 
once for all. There is no embargo 
upon loftiness of conduct.’ There are ‘few 
. who are not glad to find themselves in 
noble company. Fine dreams are after all 
the best. And the world, every world, - 
contains quite a number of grand and 
generous characters. Men are quite often 
both brave and tender. Women are some- 
_¢imes exquisite in strength and sweetness. 
And the gradations.up to these things are 


at least as numerous and as often met with,. ` 


as those down to their opposites! ‘Ghese 
statements are not: less true of Hindu than 
of European society, not less true of! the 
- ' middle classes than of the peasantry. They 

are true ofall, and aman whose art jis to 


endure must be a genius in character and — 


.. moral insight, as well as an artist ih the 
choosing of beautiful words and pre nant 
phrases. oa | . ie 
The little that I know of modern Ithdian 
‘fiction teaches me that itis still seeking, 
as was Indian art, till a short while ago, 
for. a glimpse of the true Indian spilrit of- 

beauty. It is often exquisitely gentl | 
humorous in manner. It is sometimébs full 
of feeling and pathos. But the true I}.q;- 
spirit is full of the highest idealism, 
the most restrained expression. W 
would tell, it hints, and life itself it ‘+r, 

' asa play of light and shadow aba 

depths. Can we venture to claim th 
have yet expressed this ? . 

l read one story once, that hel | 
true spirit captive, like the light in a 
Who wrote it and where it came‘fron 
not know, but the name of the tale itsel f] 
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gone down to the river, to fill the po 
the crocodile had carried her off. 
madman, he seized the child, got 
boat and set off up the river, to th 
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two miles away, where he knew that the 
crocodile had his haunt. As hecame near 
the spot, a squall suddenly rose and up- 
set the boat. Then, for the first time, 
Dulal Boatman remembered the necessity 
of saving his child. He caught him in his 
arms, clung to something that had floated out 
of the capsized boat,—and lost conscious- 
ness. When he awoke, he saw his wife’s 
face. Round him were the familiar things of 
his cottage. In a corner lay the baby, 
sleeping. Over him bent his wife. “Ah, 
dear heart!” she exclaimed, when she 
saw that he was conscious, why were you 
so. frightened ? Did you not remember 
the wedding at the neighbours? They 
came to me for out water-vessels, and 
I was only a few minutės late, in getting 
back !” Slowly a look of surprise broke 
the calm of Dulal Boatman’s.face. “What P’ 
he said incredulously. “Are we not, then, 


dead ?” 


When we consider all that is revealed in 
this story without being stated, all its 


‘reserve, and all the depth of emotion that 


it conceals, it may perhaps be admitted that 
the praise accorded to it is not too high. 
It has.caught and expressed the very essence 
of the Indian genius. In fiction, it represents 
an insight as great and characteristic, as 
the finest works of the -new movement in 
art. And it is ennobling. Whoever has 
read, will for the rest of his life make a 
habit of drawing reverently near, now and 
again, to the little hut by the river in whict 
dwell .Dulal Boatman and his wife. Oni 
watches her go about. her household tasks 
One watches her man go out te 
his day’s work,.and again return, grave 
tender, and quiet, a man, every inch of him 


The baby has long ago grownup, and thi: 


' many a day there has been a daughter-in 


law, with her own children about her, i 
the little household. But still the hour c 
quiet has its place in the grandmother’ 
scheme of life, and still Dulal Boatma 
can look up to the stars that shine at night 
fall above the palms, and repeat to himse 
his wondering question, “Is this, then, ne 
Heaven?” : 

May we not hope for more of suc 
pictures, in the fiction that 1s growing dai 
more popular? l 


M. R. 
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MAGAZINES 


(AUGUST) 
GENERAL REMARKS: DECLINE 
OF THOUGHT. 
TUDENTS of current literature oe 


especially those who were familiar 
with the English magazines of the 


last century, can hardly fail to mark a 
distinct depreciation in their present 
intellectual standards and values. At one 


time, Ruskin and Carlyle, Huxley and 
Tyndall, Herbert, Spencer and Frederick 
Harrison, Green and Caird, Matthew 


Arnold and F. D. Maurice, Gladstone and 
Disraeli,—-to speak only of the latter half 
of the last century,—and others of that 
giant race, gave frequently their best and 
noblest through the pages of the monthly 
journals. Earlier in the century, the 
Edinburgh Review, the Fortnightly Review, 
Blackwood’ s Magazine, the 
Review, all these, fashioned and advanced 
coritemporary thought with a power and 
authority that have scarcely been attained 
by their successors. Judging by those 
standards, our present-day reviews and 
magazines seem to have very decidedly 
deteriorated. For one thing, there are not 
many men of those old giant types here 
to-day. The flow of literary or philosophic 
inspiration seems to have almost completely 
ceased for the time being. Such depressions 
come always and everywhere after a period 
of great intellectual effort and activity. 


„And, then, there must come a fresh impluse: 


from some new source, the revelation of 
‘some new ideal, to revive the drooping 
-mind of the race. England, and indeed, 
the whole of Europe seem to be waiting 
for this new. inspiration, that will come 
evidently now from the revived and 
rejuvenated life and culture of the East. 
But at the moment she seems to be passing 
through the desert, 
tual barrenness which is manifest in her 


Quarterly - 


'|aspiration is a quality of the soul ; 


a period of intellec-, 


current literature. There is scarcely any- 
thing of. abiding scientific, or aesthetic, or 
speculative interest in the magazine literature 
of the present day. One oftentimes finds it 
difficult, indeed, to. know the difference 
between a well-written leader in the daily 
press and an article in a first-class magazine, 
except that the former is much shorter, 
than the latter; but the intellectual level 
and even the literary style of both are prac- 
tically the same. The same ephemeralism 
characterises both. There is the same 
attempt to catch the popular fancy or 
appeal to passing interests and passions - 
and the same desire to please rather than 
to instruct, to admonish, to guide and edify. 
The fact is that literature, like everything 
else. here has become a trade; and like 
every other trade it is more or less in the 
grip of the capitalist. The capitalist here, 
as elsewhere, looks primarily to his profits. 
He produces the wares that will sell. The 
larger the sale the greater is his profit. 
and 
the soul can never work in fetters. -Thought 
is not produced to dictation. On the 
other hand, the machinery. for the 
publication of thought have become so 
complex and costly that few can command 
them. : The invention of printing marks, 
no doubt, an important epoch in the 
history of human progress. But the evolu- 
tion of the modern printing machines has 
not been an unmixed good. As in other 
lines the elaboration of machinery has to.a 
large extent upset the normal economic 
relation between consumption and produc- 
tion, so also here, in ‘the field of literature, - 
the outlay of capital required by the printer, 


` has created an artificial need for the produc- 


tion of printed matter far in -excess of the 
actual intellectual needs of the people. 
Consequently, there is a necessary deteriora- 
tion of quality. The printing press cannot 
lie idle. It must work continually to 
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prevent the outlay upon it being reduced 
to a dead-stock. The wares that it produces 
must also be such as will sell well -and sell 
quickly, They must suit the taste of' the 
multitude. That taste is nowhere very high 
_or refined. And this economic factor of the 
literary trade is largely responsible for 
the. decline. of literary quality in current 
English literature. A complete reconstruc- 
tion of the entire economic structure of the 
British nation will be needed before we 
' ` have anything. like a real revival of thought 
and literature in these Isles. 
Take any of the current magazines,’ and 
you will find the general truth of these 
‘ ‘remarks. In the last quarter of the last 
century, the Nineteenth Century justly held 
the position of premier English Review. 
And, what do you find here today? Take 
the | :; : 
AUGUST NINETEENTH CENTURY _ 


- for instance, and I do not think there is a 
‘single article here which will bear reproduc- 
tion in any permanent form, or to which the 
reader will have to turn back again, excépt 
for purposes of current and ephemeral 
political controversy. The place of honour 
is held by an article by C., J. O’Donnell on 


Ireland and Conservatism. . Who this writer. 


is, [ cannot say. But the thesis which he triés 

to, prove here is that Conservatism, in the 

broad sense, has‘greater chances in Ireland, 

among the Catholic populations of that 

- country than it has now: in-the United 

Kingdom. His idea of Conservatism is 

that it Adee oe. x 

_ has nothing national and still less racial in it though 

| - it gives strength and permanence to every race and 

nation. 

„deep respect for religion, together’ with obedience to 

- authority and the defence of property lawfully acquired 
and honestly employed, is its most sacred tenet. ° 

It is easy to see from this definition of 

... Conservatism, what the real motif of the 


article is. It is clearly an attempt to bring 


-. «about, to quote the writer’s own words, an 
‘“entente between the forces of Conservatism 
‘and’ the Irish people”’.: It is the ` British 

Liberals only who have so long flirted with 
the Irish Party in Parliament. Since the 
last General Election, the Irish Party has 
once more come to hold the balance of 

' _ political power ‘in the British Parliament ; 
` and there has been an evident desire’. in 
“certain sections, at least, of the Conserva- 


It is not. bounded by any creed, though a. 
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tive Party, to try and exploit the Irish 
Nationalists in the interest of Conservatism. 
The so-called Independent Irish Nationalists 
under the leadership of Mr. O’Brien, have 
actually entered into some sort of association 


with the Unionists. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
attempt is directed towards helping a ‘more 
close alliance between Ireland and 


Conservative Party-politics in Great Britain. 
But what about Home Rule? | 
[risa Home-RuLe AND BRITISH 
i CONSERVATISM. i 
Mr. O'Donnell recognises in the Home- 
Rule movement, which has got such. a 
strong hold on the Irish mind, a grave 


obstacle to the establishment of an entente 


between “the forces of Conservatism and 
the Irish people.” Personally, he is not, 


- he admits, as much.enamoured of Home- 
- Rule as most of his countrymen are. The 


Home-Rule policy has, in his opinion, “the 
disadvantages of.a narrow outlook. united 
to a slender purse.” And, “as things stand 
at present, I believe, the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons in alliance with Con- 
servatism, could do infinitely more- good 
to Ireland than any local legislature can.” 
But he knows that the Irish people will 
never, take this opportunist view. He 
admits this. a 

l National pride, it had been said, is to a natior 
what her fair fame is to a. woman, and no material 
gain will turn aside the Irish race parmanently from 


its determination to wipe away the dishonour of the 
national ravishment. at the time of the Union. 


The Conservative Party will have, there- 


‘fore, to seriously find out some method of 


compromise between Home-Rule for Ireland 
and the maintenance of the unity and 
integrity of the British Empire. Such a 
compromise is not possible, thinks Mr. 
O'Donnell. And half a dozen unprejudiced 
Englishmen and half-a-dozen level-headed 
Irishmen can easily find a solution by 
meeting ina friendly conference, in half- 
a-dozen months. 

The idea of self-government is of the very. essence 
of British policy, even in’ the minds of the most 
reactionary Tory. At the same ‘time, Irishmen 
fully recognise that. it- is of the essence of British 
policy that the British Empire must be maintained 
one and undivided. Is it impossible to elaborate 
some formula combining these two political actions, 
the one strengthening the other? There are four 
things an imperial. legislature can yield to ‘no 
subordinate law-makers: foreign policy, the Army, 
the Navy, and Imperial finance. On the other hand, 


PPO 


— 


-encès of the French Republic, 


‘the value of Constitutions: 
- Tue American NEGRO AS A POLITICAL 


-< 
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very much now within the purview of the Home 


Office, the Local Government Board, and the Board 
of Trade, might with great advantage be delegated. 
Coriservatism in England has been too much of an 
Anglo-Saxon and Church of England coterie. It 
must drop the poor ideal of a merely tribal ambition 
and dare to be the leader of peoples. 


agglomerate Empire. - It must seek for Conservative 
allies among them all. It must delve and dive in 


search of them. Above all, England must be satisfied 
She must be’ 


with the hegemony that is her right. 
predominant partner by virtue of her stature and 
her strength, but the other nations must be on their 
feet and not on their backs, with heads erect justly 


-proud of their ancient nationalities, propping her up 


and working with her, having forgotten that they 


ever were conquered. The policy of Home-Rule all 


round radiating from the centre of a really Imperial 
Parliament, representative of every race and every 
colony, is the only hope of a united Empire, and can 


- alone give a sure foundation to a broad and true 
‘Imperialism. 


I have given this rather long quotation 


‘because it is the best in the whole article. 


Yet what feeble light after all does it throw 
upon the problem of Imperialism? The 
whole receipe is absolute quackery. And the 
fact that such quackery is raised to:the 
dignity of statesmanship shows the shallow- 
ness of the thought of the age in which we 
live.. l l 
THe Tarrp FrENcu REPUBLIC. 

The next article in the Nineteenth Century 
1s by Professor Dicey who discourses upon 
the Third French Republic. It-is‘a study of 


the strength and weakness of the present 
It is something more. | 


French Constitution. 
It is an attempt to work out certain broad 
political generalisations from the experi- 
The central 
idea. of the article is that there is really no 
absolute value of Constitutions. At ‘one 
time Republicanism had almost been 


raised, specially in France, to the dignity 
„ofa faith. But now, in the words of a 
. Frenchman, Republicanism has not only 
- ceased to be a heresy, but it has also 
- ceased to be a faith, and throughout the 
‘civilised world, and not in France only, 


there prevails a singular scepticism as ‘to 


FACTOR. | 
Kelly 


Professer 


It presents an able and informing estimate 


the Negro 


It must go | 
_ down into the streets and factories and out among 
the classes and nations and creeds that make up this 


_ Miller’s article on the. 
above subject is perhaps of larger interest. 


of the political capacity, and the patriotic 
services to the American Republic, of the 
American Negro. Whatever the position of 
in his old habitat in Africa, 
whatever his stage of evolution or peculiari- 
ties of culture, itis impossible to deny, 
holds Professor Miller, that the transplanted 
African has manifested surpising, capacities 
and aptitudes for the standards of his 
European captors, so that the races must. 
now be separated, if at all, by purely 


‘artificial barriers. 


This upward struggle on the part of the African has 
been against continuous doubt, ridicule, and contemp, 
tuous denial on the part of those who would profit by 
his inferior status. Those who once assumed the piety 
of their day and generation at one time stoutly declared 
that the negro did not possess a soul to be saved in the 
world to come, but was merely as the beasts who perish ; 
but-he is now considered the man of over-soul, as 
Emerson would say, by reason of his marvellous 
emotional characteristics. Then the wise ones main- 
tained that he did not possess a mind to be enlightened 
according to the standards of European intellect, and 
hence he was forbidden a knowledge of: letters. The 


- same dogma affirmed that the black man could not 


work except under the stern compulsion of the white 


` man's beneficent whip, and that he would die out 


under freedom. But all ‘these dogmas have beefi 
disproved by the progress of events. 

The negro in America isan organic part 
of what may be called the American nation. 
Even the helots were a part of the Greek 
nation, though slavery was their lot.. Ever 
before the American Revolution the negro, 


‘though a slave, was still an essential part 


of the body politic. “But his emancipation 
has made him even a more intimate part 
of the body politic. A nation, says Professor 
Miller, consists of the people living in'a 
prescribed. territory who hold the same 
general belief, sentiment, and aspiration, 
The-negro is, therefore, though notan Aryan 
but undoubtedly an American. He is not 
only a recipient but a partaker in all of the 
objects - and aims of Government. But 
the present re-actionary political tenden- 
cy has produced a class of political leaders 
who base their motive on race-hatred and 
strife. Itis these people who declare that 
the negro is incapable of self-government. 
But what is self-government.? asks Professor 
Miller, and answers it thus.— 

If by the power of self-government, we mean the. 
ability of any people to exist according to the require- 
ments of their own stage of development. under their old 
autonomy, and to adjust themselves to that environ- 
ment, then all the peoples on the face of the earth are 
capable of self-government. If, on the other hand, 
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it implies the ability of the retarded races to regulate 
their affairs after the fashion of the. most advanced 
section of the European people, then the question is 
not only unnecessary but preposterous. Ireland has 
for years been waging a gigantic struggle for the price- 
less boon of self-government, as the Englishman 
understands and exercises that function. But England 
on the other hand is determined to with-hold it on the 
ground that the wild hysteric Celt is not prepared to 


exercise so high a prerogative with safety to himself- 


and to the British Empire. The masses of the popula- 
tion of Europe with centuries of inherited freedom and 
civilisation behind them are not deemed ft for self- 
government in the most exalted sense of that term. 
_ Indeed it is only the Anglo-Saxon race that has as 
yet demonstrated the capacity to use this prerogative 
as a means of social and political progress. The 
revolutions and counter-revolutions and rumours of 
revolutions which are almost daily occuring in South 
and Central American Republics show that the forms 
‘of government copied from Anglo-Saxon models are far 
in advance of the development of these Latin copyists. 
Self-government is not an absolute but a relative 
term. The Red Indian governed himself for centuries 
before the advent of the pale-face, and throve much 
- better under his own autonomy than under alien 
contral. The negroes of Hayti under their own form 
of government are as happy and contented, as thrifty 
and progressive, and are approaching the standards 
of European civilisation as surely and as rapidly as 
the corresponding number of blacks of Jamaica under 
British control, or as a like number of negroes in 
Goergia under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes. 
If it be true that the negro has never shown any 
conspicuous capacity for self-government after the 
European standard, it is also true that the white race 
has: not yet shown any conspicuous success in govern- 
ing him. a 


Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


The leading articles in the August Fort- 
nightly are devoted to British naval and 
military affairs. In one article the writer 
tries to dissipate the Jingo panic regarding 
England’s unpreparedness for defending her 
traditional naval supremacy against the 
rising’ naval organisations of other powers. 
In the other article, the writer Mr. George 
F. Shee, puts in ‘a plea for conscription as 
against the scheme of what is called the 
Territorial Force. He contends that the 
efforts of those who oppose the adoption 
"by Great Britain of the modern, just, and 
democratic principle of manhood’s service 
‘for home defence, are injurious to the best 
. interests of Empire. 

For in an age when every other civilised nation has 
` organised the whole of its resources, physical, moral, 
and material, by passing its manhood through the 
public school of the national army, these opponents 
of reform would tie us for ever to the haphazard, and 


obsolete methods of the past, methods which, by their 
` very nature, make proper preparations for war in'time 
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of peace impossible; and result inevitably in extrava- 
gant waste of blood and treasure when war comes, 
and in that ‘muddling’? which may not always be 
“through”, The type of mind which Mr. Hurd (the 
writer who opposed conscription, in previous articles 
in the Review) represents would, in fact, through its 
short-sighted and partial view of national defence, 
expose our home army to destruction at the hands of. 
a trained enemy, leave our over-seas dominions at 
the mercy of a bold attack, and, in the name of séa- 
power, hamstring the navy and ‘tether it to our shores 
so that, huddling behind it, and putting our money 
on machinery rather than on Man-Power, we may 
wait until the growing naval power of some virile 
rival breaks through the cordon and aims at our heart 
the blow which must end for ever, not merely our 
position among the nations, but our Empire. 

The student of English literature will find 
the article on Byron and Mary Chaworth, 
of some interest; while the article on 
Talleyrand presents a fairly good and 
interesting picture of European, and 
particularly French, society and politics 
during the close and the beginning of the. 


eighteenth and the nineteenth century. 


-Fuge ‘CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The place of honour in the August 
Contemporary is.given to an article by Sir 
C. P. Ilbert, one-time Law Member of the 
‘Viceroy’s Council in India, and at present 
Clerk of the House of Commons, who draws 
upon the records of the House to present 
the story of previous conferences between 
the two Houses of Parliament in Great 
Britain. It has a special interest. to the 
British public in view of the Conference 
between the leaders of the two dominant 
Parties that is now sitting over the question 
of the Lords’ veto. The article by Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the celebrated explorer, on 


Tug PoLicy oF THe Davai. Lama. 


has received added importance from the 
latest developments in Tibet. He defends 
Lord Curzon’s policy of the socalled Tibetan 
Mission. But regrets that the fruits of that 
Mission had been allowed to be dropped 
from the hands of the British who had 
plucked them. Tibet was under the 
suzerainty of China. But when the British 
went into the Tibetan territory with an 
armed force, fought the Tibetans and drove 
their ruler, Dalai Lama, accross the border, 
they did not take full advantage of the 
While Britain was fighting the 
Tibetans, China, their real  over-lord, 
complacently looked on the game. But 


ee e 
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as soon as the British retired ‘from the 
country, after signing a Treaty with a 
number of people none of whom, ‘it seems, 
< had actual responsibility for so doing, the 
Chinese Government commenced to tighten 
their hold on this distant province which 
had never been made into a consolidated 
Chinese province before. | 
‘And the treaty itself, with its ten paragraphs, 


ignored China, the suzerain state, in an extraordinary 
way. 


parties to it. But the future belonged to China, and 
the Dalai Lama was on his way to Peking. When 


paragraph nine states that “no representative or agents | 


of foreign power shall be admitted to Thibet,’’ that is 
aimed at Russia, for China had had representatives 
and agents in Thibet for centuries. No one then 
suspected that it would be China who making use of 
her unfettered freedom, would upset things in Thibet 
and take steps against it which de facto annulled all 
treaties, however many red seals were affixed to 
them. : i 

The Government of India was not 
entirely blind to this fact, and within less 
than two years of the signing of the above- 
mentioned treaty, in April 1906, a convention 
was signed by. Great Britain and China 
in regard to Thibet. This treaty which 
ordained that “The Government of Great 
Britain engages not to annex Thibetan 
territory or to interfere in the administration 
of Thibet; and the Government of China 
also indertakes not to permit any other 
foreign state to interfere with the territory 
or internal administration of Thibet’’; recog- 
nised the suzerain authority of China in 
Thibet, and left China to do in Thibet 
whatever was suited to her wishes or her 
interests. Inthe Anglo-Russian Convention 
of the following. year, (August 31st, 1907), 
England and Russia engaged to respect 
Chinese suzerainty over Thibet and only 
treat with Thibet through the Chinese 
Government. 

There was not then much of England’s prestige in 
Thibet. How quickly had the Thibetans forgotten 
the expedition of 1888! That they forgot the invasion 
of 1903-1904 even more quickly was the fault of the 
English themselves. To begin with, it was a mistake 
on the part of the English statesman who. then 
governed India from London to cut down the war cost 
to be paid to one-third of the original sum. It was 
still more fatal that he let Russia frighten him into 
evacuating the Chumbi Valley. One need not think 
how absurd it was that the Secretary of State for India 
allowed a foreign power to dictate what he was to do 
on the frontier of India, especially as it-was a territory 
that ought to belong to India. But the natural result 
of the evacuation was that the Thibetans saw a sign of 
weakness in it, Several prominent ‘Thibetans explained 


It was only Great Britain and Thibet who were. 
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it to me by saying that the English neither could nor 
dared keep the Chumbi Valley. Every other Asiatic 
people would have reasoned ina similar way. The 
greater was their respect for Chinese, ‘who, without 
sacrificing one soldier, at the same time took not only 
the Chumbi Valley but the whole of Thibet. They 
reaped all the gain for which the English had 
worked. 


Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 

This magazine,- which held, at one time, 
a very high position in British periodical 
literature, has decidedly fallen. off from its 
old level of literary excellence. Indeed, one 
rarely hears of it now. The August number 
before me, contains little of any high merit 
or large intellectual or social intérest. And 
my reason for noticing at all here is that “it 
has an article of some interest to the Indian 


reader, under the heading of 


Tue Sivent INDIA, 

Ít is admittedly written by an Anglo- 
Indian ; and there are internal evidences of. 
the writer having been a member of the 
Civil Service in the United Provinces.’ He 
has the common prepossessions of his class}; 
and has little love forthe English-educated 
Indian, the class which supplies the lower 
ranks of the Government service in India. 
He is not without the usual leaven of | 
liberalism either. His ideal of Government 
is that of the old Ma-Bap or paternal type. — 
If there were less laws, and no lawyers, 
and the offic als were allowed,to peacefully 
do their duty by the teeming populations, 
of the land, treating them perhaps like 
little children but all the same with real 
kindness and affection, all would still be 
well in India. And he strongly supports 
the present policy of conciliation and re- 
pression inaugurated by Lord Morley; only ` 
he thinks that the new and expanded coun- 
cils should be so constituted that they will- 
find room not for the egoistic pleader or 
politician but for the real leaders-—the 
natural leaders of/the people. All this is, 
old story, and would not deserve any notice 
at all. But there are glimpses in this 
article of the soui of the real Indian people, 
which makes ity really interesting and even 
profitable reading. Though his politics may 
be crude, his opinion on public questions 
deeply coloured with the prejudices of his 
caste, and lacking in both breadth and 
insight, his picture of Indian village life. 
is true and charming, in its own way. 


_in India. 


_she can not read or write. 


‘air at night with. wild 


320, 


‘Speaking of the position of the Indian 


woman, the writer says :— 


' ` Much ignorant nonsense is spoken and’ written 


about the miserable and degraded position of woman 


which’ woman, as women, exercise. all the world over. 


She is not enlightened, in the European: 


sense of the term; but though illiterate, 


„she is really not uneducated. Her life is 
‘not dull from her point of view, and’ she 


is quite content with her position, though 
She has consider- 
able freedom, especially in the village, and 
goes about freely, doing her work either at 
home, or sometimes even in the field. 


“These fields 5 : ; 


in India are teeming with life and colour: men, 
women, and children at work, or passing along the 
roads or footpaths, give a bustling aspect to the scene, 


` and the blue and red garments mostly worn by the 


agricultural women, dotted about among the green 
crops give a very bright and pleasing’ impression to 
the eye. During the day the village is practically 
abandoned, and somehow or other there seems to be 
something or other to employ the peopie—sowing, 


weeding, irrigating, harvesting, and planting out 
rice. . B ' 


Our Eastern farmer is an industrious and thrifty 
man, and he and his sons and employees are up at day 


- light, and having repeated some texts from the 


Puranas, made oblations to the sun, cleaned their 
teeth’ with sticks which they throw away, 
proceed muffled up in blankets over their heads and 
bodies and with nothing round their legs, to the scene 


of their labours, They will wash themselves over at 


a well in the fields, say their prayers, take their food, 
smoke the pipe of peace, sleep for an hour or two 
during the great heat of the day and return home 
after their work at sunset. Then they again pray, 
take the principal meal, and after more smoking: and 
per charice a chat under the council tree, lie down to 
rest wrapped up in their blankets on a rough bed 
constructed of wood and laced with stout string. 


The little community is a distinct unit in itself, and 
differing from conditions in other countries, most of the 
labourers work for themselves and not for employers, 
—a fact to be borne in mind by oracles on wage 
statistics. Lalloo the weaver and his caste fellows 


“provide most of the clothing and blankets; Buddhoo 
_the sweeper and his class look to the conservancy . of 


the place; Paiga the watchman (a modest servant of 
the Government, clad in a blue jean coat and red 
pugeri, tegistrar of births and deaths, and the usual 
ultimate sources of evidence in police cases) rends the 
howls to keep of 
marauders; Seetul the, water-carrier dispenses that 
commodity to consumers from his leather bag ; and 
the barbar shaves the:community, retails gossip, and 
usually acts as the preliminary go-between among the 
parents when arrangements are made for alliances 
between the young folk of the village, before the 
family priest opeis negotiations. The brahmin at the 
shrine attends to their religious wants, while the 
“Patwari” keeps the revenue accounts and records the 
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She holds the same power and influence 


‘disease. 
‘ read, and the tastes of those who can run mostly 






so 


changes of tenure of land on curious, portable and 
dirty maps. 

Life proceeds very quietly in the village, with few 
excitements beyond the religious festivals, the visits 
to the neighbouring weekly markets, the occasional 
inspection by a “Sahib” connected with one or other 
of the State departments, or the outbreak ‘of epidemic 
Literature is at a discount, for’ few can 


towards descriptions of the remarkable deeds and 
exploits of worthies in the distant past akin to the 
classic legend of the Great Panjandrum, or else to 
the counsels and wislom. of religious sages.......... Of 
crime, there is very little—the circumstances of all 


-are so well known that theft is almost certain of 


detection; female frailty is attended with more 
deterrent consequences than the divorce court; and 


_ outbreaks of violence between individuals are few 


and far between. The village council settles very 
many disputes, and ostracism from the caste is a 
terrible penalty. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
HARPER'S. 


All the prominent American magazines 
are illustrated publications and in a general 
way rank with monthlies like the Strand 
or the Wide World Magazine, Royal, Pall 
Mall, and others of the class published in 
England. There is a preponderanée in this 
class of magazines of light literature,— 


- short stories and interesting and sensational 
writings. 


And so far as all these’are con- 
cerned, it is hardly possible to deny that 
the American publications reach: a far 
superior level than the English ones. It is 
always a delight to read the stories in the 
Harper’s Monthly. Their humour as well 


as their pathos, their plot and their -literary 


execution are immensely superior to those 
of the illustrated monthlies published in 
England. The August Harper’s has as usual 
a number of exceedingly readable stories. 
The first story depicts with considerable 
power the story of a medizval maiden 
“that was convent-bred from her babyhood, 
she had no other strangeness than being 
beyond Nature maidenly. The depths of 
a-maid are worship and wonder, the near- 
ness of God and the remoteness of man : 
in Ysobel (that is the name of the heroine) 


‘these lay as it were open to the eye, and 


there was little else.” She was the daughter 
of a nobleman who spent his days and 


“nights in prayer and study, in fasts and 


meditations, and the reading and writing 
of huge books. He was called saint and 
sorcerer, but without’ proof of. either: 
whether ‘or no his lore spread into other 
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worlds, at least he was without all care for 
this. She was the sister of twa brothers, 
who “rode forth to plunder and rode back 
to revel: saving the nobility that gave'an 
edge to their ill-doing, they were no better 
than common robbers and rioters.” With 
brothers such as these. she could have no 
communion. With her father, she.might 
have a dry converse of mind and soul, but 
any confesser would have been more 
fatherly, Ysobel dwelt within herself, 
little regarded and very lonely. 

Being thus parted from earth, she dwelt in the 
fellowship of things unearthly; the hosts of heaven 
and hell, and the soulless spirits of enchantment. 
She spoke aloud with angels in the morning, and 
shuddered in her bed because the wickedness in the 
castle drew devils as flies to carrion. And because 
men were loathly to her and the saints chill, she 
made in her imagining a prince of fairy that was 
marvellously strong .and beautiful whereof she told 
herself numberless tales. Therein she did not other- 
wise than as other maids that have commonly in 


> measure of their misknowledge of man some dreams 


of angel purity and giant force, white wings upon 
a pair of mighty shoulders. But she went beyond 
the common. Her prince grew almost visible to her 
through much brooding: she knew every hair of his 
head, every color of his raiment: and from fashioning 
tales about him she came to talking to him as with 
the powers of holiness. Herein her heart misgave 
her so that she implored the saints whether it was 
idolatry thus to worship a graven image of the mind, 
But thereto the saints answered nothing: and she 
would speak of it to no human creatures. What is 
(most strauge. there was in this fantasy no warmth 
nor color of love. Her prince was a companion, 
a brother glorified, a familiar saint. Wis hand was 
kindliness, and his kisses were as flakes of snow. 
Marriage was to her like death, a thing unthinkable ; 
only after death at least was a clear vision of 
Paradise. l a 

It will be easy from this short extract for 
the reader to judge of the stvle of the fiction 
that Harper’s treats its readers with. There 
is not only a superior literary art but a very 
high order of psychological analysis and 
oftentimes deeply religious tone that 
characterise the stories published in this 
magazine. In the August Harper’s there 
is in addition to the. usual complement of 
stories an eminently readable article on 


T2 


IDEALISM IN MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


In this article the writer deals with those 
British artists who have “as a rule led that 
independent existence which 1s the portion 
of all dreamers, and have used nature 
merely as a back-ground upon which to 
picture their own more insistent fancies. 
To this class belonged as great masters, 
painters, like Turner and Watts. They deal | 
in ideas and forms which are more or less 
creative. Against the ‘sturdy actuality of 
their colleagues, they array the vague and 
appealing symbols of an abstract world. 
With the passing of the late George Freder- 
ick Watts, it was generally assumed that 
as far as England was concerned, imagina? 
tive painting was substantially at an end, 
but the writer of this article contends that 

Though for a time the fresh vision and sun-tipped 
brushes of the out-door painters of the day swept all 
before them, the dignity, austerity, and tender 
inspiration which have always characterised a certain 
portion of the British consciousness remained in tact. 
The movement away from the shimmering brightness 
of impressionism of the specific observation of the 
realist shows itself in various channels of activity. In 
common with most modern British art it is decorative ` 
in feeling, its exponents touching their every theme 
with a beauty and balance unknown to those who take 
their compositions direct from Nature. As a rule 
these new idealists rely chiefly upon the past for their 
material, though no congenial subject is foreign to 
their taste. Their motives are as various as human 
invention itself. The stately symmetry of: Hellas, the 
deep humanity of sacred story, or the gay nonchal&nce 
of a park scene, all fall within their proviuce. Unlike 
the painters of daily life they do not forra a compact 
body No particular society binds together their 
disparate efforts. They exhibit here, there and every- 
where, and their activities are as scattered as their 
several sources of inspiration. 

Charles H. Shanan, Charles Ricketts, 
Augustus EÈ John, these are the principal 
artists who represent what the writer calls 
the idealism in modern English art. Their 
aim is to maintain the broad tradition of 
beauty throughout the ages rather than 
devise newer more complex forms of 


expression. 


London, Aug. 5, 1910. HArDAs BHARATI, 
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THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METALS 


-H 
MANIPULATION. 


HEET of wrought iron is generally used 


for enamelling. Cast iron is rarely 

used ; because it has many disadvan- 
tages, such as, it requires gradual cooling, 
and molten mass freely settles on it. 
- Specially prepared sheet iron in England is 
largely used throughout’ the world. This 
iron sheet should contain sufficient quantity 
of carbon, so that they are capable of ‘being 
- driven out to various forms.and depths by 
stamping press. In order to give shape to 
` big things hydraulic press was used and for 
‘small, things screw press and lever press 
were used. These two were worked with 
‘hands. But now-a-days the drawing 
presses are being used. The drawing presses 
-are for the purpose of forming seamless cups, 
- bowls, boxes, baths, saucepans and other 
hollow ware from round and other shaped 
blanks. The method of producing stampings 
inethese presses is very simple. First of all, 
possible number of blanks are to. be cut 
trom: one iron sheet- A blonk having been 
placed upon the die, the attendant sets 
the press in motion by means of the- hand 
lever at right hand, causing’ the blank- 
holder to descend and press evenly all 
round the outer edges of the blank. While 
the pressure plate remains stationary 
dwelling with a constant pressure on the 
blank, the punch descends and draws the 
blank from between the pressure plate and 
die into the shape required. On the 
upstroke the extractor lifts the article out 
of the die, ready for removal by hand. 
This -is far in advance of the older methods 
of stamping. The dies are subjected to 
considerably less strain, and article in this 


case is produced in one operation, whereas - 


under the older methods it requires about 
5—20 operations according to the nature 
of work. 

To remove oil and to loosen the scales 
_ these wares are submitted to heat. Next 


made of one part of acid 


these are dipped into a sulphuric acid bath 
and twenty 
parts of water, and the last traces of acid 
are removed by dipping them in boiling 
soda solution. Following the bath they 
are rinsed in water, after which they are 


thoroughly scoured with fine sand. Again 


they are rinsed in boiling water, and 
allowed to dry which should be done 


immediately, because if kept for any’ length 


of time ‘the surface of the . metal 
becomes oxydised. 

The bath is constructed of hard wood, 
but as it is corroded and spoiled by the 
acid, it is advisable to coat inside with 
suitable varnish, and . thereby . to protect 
the wood from contact with the acid. 


The wares are now ready for the reception 


again 


of ground enamel or first coating. Ground 


enamel may be applied to the metal either 
in the form of powder or of aliqurd. A 
few years ago the powder coating was. in 
general use, but at the present. time the 
liquid form is in practice, as it is easy to 
apply and capable of forming a coating 
more uniform in thickness and less costly. 
In using the liquid material the wares are 
dipped into the liquid, any surplus being 
drained off, any parts that are nat.to be 
coated being wiped out by a clean cloth. 
The coated wares are then dried, putting 
them on rests ina drying stone heated tc 
about ro’ C, In the factory these coated wares 
are dried by the waste heat of the muffle 
furnace. Before charging, the temperature 
of the muffle must be raised to cherry rec 
heat inside. The coated wares are intro- 
duced into the muffle with a long ‘fork anc 
are arranged over the fire-clay supports 
The fork is then withdrawn and the doo: 
of the furnace is closed. The ename 
coating will. be uniformly melted withir 
three to five minutes, and the wares are 
ready to be removed with the help of the 


fork in the same manner as they were 
inserted. Before preparing them ready 
for the next operation these ware: 


~ Pe 
be 


` crucible furnace 
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should be: carefully examined and thé 


defective ones should be put aside. 

The next operation is tne coatiag of the 
wares with cover enamel ze. second coat- 
ing. The temperature required to-fuse ‘the 
cover enamel is lower: than. 


temperature the wares will be kept for a 
‘shorter time in the furnace or will be 
submitted, toa somewhat lower tempera- 
ture. The latter system is preferable, 
because there is no possibility of fusion. of 
the groundmass. The application of the 
cover enamel is performed in the same way 
as in the case of ground enamel, The 
cover enamel should be made as liquid as 
possible, ‘as the thinner the laver the hand- 
somer and more durable the enamel. The 


temperature of the furnace should be below , 
rooo°C.; ‘and the time taken is about five, 


minutes. 


: The last operation is the application of. 


the blue enamel. This operation is similar 
to that of cover enamel. One coat of blue 
should be sufficient, but if any defects are 
apparent a second layer is necessary. When 
coloured enamels are used, the ground mass 
is generally of low quality, made from 
impure materials. Then after ` brushing 
and packing, the finished wares are sent 
peo the market. 
Frit’ FURNACE. 

The best results are obtained in enamel- 
ling'when the thoroughly ground. and mixed. 
ingredients are fused together, reground 
verv finely, and then applied to the metal 
surface in liquid state. In cheap enamels 
the ground enamel is sometimes applied 
without being melted, but it weakens the 
durability which can be obtained by fusing 
the ingredients at first and ` regrinding. 
Two kinds of furnaces are. generally used 
for melting, viz:--tank and crucible. The. 
tank furnace: is used for melting a consi- 
derable quantities of enamel, and crucible 


“is used for smaller quantities and as well 


as: for finer enamels. A description of 
is given ‘below. ‘The 
crucibles are generally made of fire-clay. 
The best crucibles are sold under the name 
of “Hessian crucibles”. Thèse are very 
expensive, and scarcely last beyond one 
period of fusion. The life of the crucibles 
can be ‘lengthened by (i) gradually raising 
the: temperature, (ii) not ` introducing 


+ 


that of the. 
ground, .enamel.. In order to regulate this, 
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cold mass into the crucibles, (iii) carefully 


, protecting the hot crucibles from sudden 


cooling. The crucible will be put into the 
melting furnace in such a way as it may 
‘be protected from chills. 

A Hessian crucible is placed in the 
furnace; with a lid ôn the crucible: It stands 
on a ‘tubular fire-proof support. At the 
béttom there is a hole, through which mol- 
ten mass runs off into a tube of water, 
which is placed just under the crucible. 


MuFFLE FURNACE. 


The muffle furnacé should be of such size 
that it may contain the quantity of work 
being turned out. For different classes of ° 
works, different sizes of furnaces are used. 
For this reason, it is better to have four or five 
muffle furnaces of different dimensions. The 
front of the furnace.is closed in by a sliding 
door, and in this an aperture is cut, through 
which the process of fusion can be seen. 


PREPARATION OF THE MATERIALS. 


Hard substances must be broken up and 
pounded in a stamping mill or in any other 
suitable machines, thus reducing the lumps 
into an extremely fine state of division. 
Hard substances such as quartz and felspar 
are difficult to pulverise in their ordinary 
state.. It is advisable to calcine the materi- . 
als first and then put them into cold wafer, | 
and after drying,” powder them in a stamp- 
ing mill, the resulting coarse powder being - 
sifted. -The fine siftings are ready for 
use. The remaining coarse powder is 
again treated in edge-runner mills. The 
coarse powder is ground very finely by the. ` 
edge-runners. If more : homogeneous and 
finer product is required, then the powder 
coming from the mills is washed by sediment- 
ation. The coarser particles are used for 
ordinary enamels. Other raw-materials, 
such, as, lime, ‘soda, borax, nitre, etc., are 
reduced to fine powder in a stamping 


-mill or tn a mortar and.then passed through 


goo meshes. All the materials should be 
finely powdered and. carefully protected 


from dust, and’ thoroughly dried before’ 


mixing. 

The prepared materials are mixed ina 
proper proportion and mixing with about 
three times their bulk of water, are 
introduced into the glazing mills for 
thorough mixing through a large bung-hole 
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which is then closed over by a close lid. 
_ The cask into which the mixed materials 
are to be introduced, should not exceed 


the five gallon size and should not be 


more than two-thirds full, The cask 
containing materials will rotate until a 
‘condition: ready for’ enamelling has been 
reached. 

FUEL. i 


` A large quantity of fuel is consumed in 
the enamelling factory to raise the masses 
to high temperatures in order to bring 
them into a state of fusion. In this respect 
` the calorific: power of fuel is not only a 
‘ypatter of importance, but it also may 
exert its influence on the quality of 
enamel mass. Therefore the consumption 
. of fuel is one of the most important items 
to be considered. In the tank or crucible 
furnaces, the character of the fuel, should 
not be neglected, ‘because light ash, iron 
oxide or injurious gases that fuel yields, 
may enter into the enamel mass aud affect 
its colour. Almost any of- the various 
kinds of fuel may be used, but the system 
of combustion differs in different furnaces. 
Charcoal is the best fuels available, as its 
calorific power is very great, but it is very 


costly. Any coal that burns freely and clean, : 
and capable of 


giving off little smoke, 
complete combustion, is suitable for ena- 
melling. The deep black shiny varieties 
are the best kinds. of coal. 
is excellent in every way, as it consists 
almost entirely of pure carbon, giving off 
a high degree of heat without smoke. In 
order. to burn’ anthracite properly, the 
hearth requires constant compressed air 
from a blower, which is not practicable 
in manufacturing scale. Coke is the 
best medium for obtaining the necessary 
temperature required in 
furnace. Coke is the by-product . ob- 
_‘ tained from gas-works, consisting main- 
ly. of carbon, therefore it is somewhat 
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*- Anthracite 
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Salar to that of anthracite. Owing to 
its porosity, it burns more freely than anth- 
racite and can be used without difficulty 
in any furnace, where the arrangement for 
draught is excellent. It is an excellent 
fuel for smelting enamel mass and it can be 
had cheaper in all places. 


SOME. PRECAUTIONS :— 


1. To make the surface of the sheet iron 
as nearly as possible like that of cast iron, 
so that the metal «and enamel cam be 

adhered each other intimately as offered by 
cast iron, 

2. The enamel 1 masses intended for use 
on sheet-iron ware must,possess the highest 
co-efficient of expansion possible for vitreous 
substances. 

3. The ground enamels should be of 
fairly. refractory character, those rich in 
felspar being the best for tise on Sheet iron. — 

The firing of ground and cover 
enamels on sheet-1ron ware requires a great 
skill and, should be carried out as quickly 
as possible. 

5. Inall cases it must be remembered 
that the thinner the coat of the enamel the 
better it will be distributed over the iron 
wares, and the greater wili be its aanerer 
to the wares. 

6. -The finer the iron sheet ‘the greater 
must be the care used, in- coating it with" 
enamel, 

7. A careful record. should be kept: of the 
loss in weight of the driéd materials -at 
each operation. The weighings should be 
made before and after melting. and after 


crushing. 


8. There should be always a reserve of 
mill-stones ready for use in the factory, as 
the stones wear away very quickly, . and 
frequently need trimming.’ 


(Concluded '. 
—Santipapa Gupta, 
Ceramic Engineer, Tokyo. 


NOTES ON SELF-RULE IN THE EAST 


H.. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
“HERE are many “authorities” possessed 
of extensive ignorance of ancient and 
' ` modern India who hold that Indians 


& 


have never been a self-governing people. 
We have always held a contrary opimion 
and stated the facts on which our’ opinion 
is based in many articles and notes. We 
add a few more. ; E 


\ 
+ 


_ to dissociate religion 
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The late Dr. Leitner wrote :— 


“Above all would I venture to draw your attention 
toa consideration of the circumstances which serve 
to prove that the constitution of the native society in 
India is emphatically autonomous and republican 
(whether aristocratic as with the Hindus or democratic, 
as with the Sikhs and Sunni Muhammadans}, and 
that this autonomy has ever been respected under 
the most despotic governments that preceded the advent 
of British power. » 

$ ‘i % 

“There' is, indeed, scarcely a domain of human 
knowledge in which we cannot learn as much from, 
as we can impart to, ‘the East’. The careful study 
of the caste-system of India will suggest thoughts that 
may throw light on problemsin the solution of which 
we are still engaged in Europe. The more we know 
of the politics of Muhammadanism, Hinduism and 
Sikhism, the better must we be able to co-operate 
with our fellow-subjects of those faiths in measures 
of public utility and in the administration of India. 
Certainly, in education, they ensure its dissemination 
more by treating piety and knowledge as one and 
indivisible, than by the dualism which threatens 
from science in Europe,**’ 
(Indigenous Elements of Self-Government in India; 
Introduction, pp. v and vi.) 

“The Republican, if aristocratic, instincts of the 
province (Punjab) are subdued under a practically 
irresponsible bureaucracy of aliens in measures, 
feelings, interest and knowledge, although ennobled 
by good intentions. For say what one may, the 
traditions which have maintained Indian society for 
thousands of years, are Republican. If its fabric, 
shaken to its foundation, is to be consolidated in a 
maħner worthy of British rule it must be by the spread 
of Republican institutions. That these are not a 


¿novelty may be shown by a brief reference to the three 


great communities that inhabit the’ Punjab. 
“T.-—THEe Sikus 


from whom we took over the responsiblities of rule,” **. 
All their affairs, secular and spiritual, * * were 
regulated at the four great ‘Takhts’—literally Boards, 
Platforms, or Thrones—of Akhalghar, Anandpur, Patna, 
and Abchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or small, 
had a voice, for did not Guru Govind himself, after 
investing four disciples with the ‘pahal,’ stand in a 
humble attitude before them to be invested in his 
turn? Again whenever Sikhs meet in the guru’s name 
there is the ffth Takht, and it is not long ago that 
at one of them the idolatrous practices, justified by 
the Durbar of Amritsar, were condemned by the 
consent of the faithful assembled at Akhalghar. 
tkk Men and women, clergy and laity, of sacred 
and profane descent, all, is merged in the one stand- 
ing of ‘Sikh’,—learner or disciple. 


“T].—Tue MUHAMMADANS 
in so far as they are Sunnis and people of the congre- 


-gation (Ahljamas’at), have no raison d'etre if they 


do not acknowledge the elective principle in political 
matters, the ground on which they separated from the 
adherents of the hereditary principle, the Shiahs. 
Indeed with the latter the Sovereign has sunk below 
the priesthood, whilst with the former the greatest 
ruler is only acknowledged if he rules theocratically. 
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The ‘experience of their institutions, the absence of 


class or caste in pure Muhammadanism, and the 
partial success of the “Umuma” Turkish Parliament, 
so long as it lasted, not to speak of the Council of ‘all 
races of the revered Al-Ma’mun and other Khalifas, 
the autonomy of every race and creed under Turkish 
rule, are the examples, if not proofs, to be held out for 
our encouragement in the noble task which the 
Government has undertaken, if not for the guidance 
of our Muhammadan feilow-citizens. 


“IH.—Tur Hinpus 


are an agglomeration of innumerable commonwealths, 
each governed by its own social and religious laws. 
Each race, tribe and caste, cluster of families and 
family, is a republic in confederation with other 
republics, as the United States of Hinduism, each 
jealous of its prerogatives, but each a part of a great 
autonomy with Panchayets in every trade, village, 
caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, 
social, commercial, and even sumptuary authority 
discussed in their own public meetings. What did it 
matter who the tyrant was that temporarily obscured 
their horizon and took from them the surplus earnings 
which his,death was sure to restore to the country? 
Even now, if the bulk of the lower castes did not settle. 
their differences at the Councils of their Boards, 
and if the respectable and conservative classes did — 
not shrink from attendance at Courts of Justice, we 
might increase the area of litigation a hundredfold 
and yet not do a tenth of the work that is still done 
by the arbitration of the ‘Brotherhoods’. [Do. pp. 
1—3 ].” r 

Dr. Leitner speaks above of the Hindus 
as an agglomeration of social republics. 
We have shown in our last number that 
republics, in the political sense, existed in 
ancient India for at least a thousand years. 


ÅRE INDIANS FIT FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT ? 


In June or July, 1908, Mr. Ratanshaw 
Koyasji, B.A., L.L.B., solicitor, of Blantyre, 
Nyasaland, contributed a telling letter to- 
India on the above subject and quoted the 
following words of the late Mr. Anstey :— 


“We are apt to forget when we talk of preparing 
people in the East by education, and all that sort of 
thing, for Municipal government and Parliamentary 
government, that the East is the parent of municipali- 
ties. Local self-government, in the widest acceptation 
of the term, is as eld as the East itself. No matter 
what portion of that country. there is not a portion of 
Asia, from West to East, from North to South,, which 
is not swarming with municipalities; and not only so, 
but like to our municipalities of old, they are well 
bound together as in a species of net-work,:o that 
you have ready-made to your hand the frame-work of 
a great system of representation, and all you have to 
do is to adopt what you have there. 

... lake the case of China. I happened to be called 
upon to prepare a scheme of police administration for 
that portion of China which has fallen inte our domi- 
nions. What did T do? Did I go to Germany, or 
the United States, or England in quest of models? No, 
I looked across to Canton: they had the tithing, the 
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of the Sikh Commonwealth’ tell me that the natives of 


` sparrow to strike the eagle.’ 
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hundred; the shire, the province and the kingdom. I 
adopted that system, and that is the system by which I 
believe, that part of our dominions is governed, st “this 
day. Take Rengal ; open that most admirable of all 


collections of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 


of the Committee of 1811, and read there if vou wish to 
know of what mighty thing the municipal system of 


. India is capable..,.Now let me go to what I call ‘poli- 


tical representative government on.a large scale. Can. 
any man who has in his memory the marvellous history ' 


India are incapable not only of sending delegates to a 
Council sitting in Calcutta or Bombay or Madras or 
Agra, but if the emergency required it, of governing’ 
themselves? What was the case of the Sikh Common- 
wealth? Who were the Sikhs when their prophet first 


_ found them out? Poor miserable starvelings from 


Bengal, of whom their great founder, knowing well the 
stuff from which Asiatics were made, looking with a 
prophetic eye into the future, said, ‘I will teach the 
In comparison with the 
great dynasty of Aurangzébe, it was the sparrow as 
compared to the eagle, and in less than a centurv the 
sparrow did strike the eagle....We ought to profit 
by the moral. and we ought to believe that those poor 
Bengalees whoin three genérations {for it only re-, 
quired three generations to effect that marvellous 
change) were able to find.a Commonwealth may ‘be 


- reasonahly, considered to be. fit to exercise the much, 


less exalted function ‘of “meeting village by village, 
taluq by taluq, and there, electing in their own quiet 
way, some spokesman on their behalf to go end confer 
with the Sircar. For that is the meaning of 
representative Government. 


` “Let us not be frightened by that bugbear incapa- 
city; there is no nation unfit for free institutions. If 
you wait for absolute perfection, the world will come 
to an end before you have established your free insti- | 


‘<> tution; but you must take the world 4s it is, arid there 


and interests to be heard in its own defence.” 
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is no nation so ignorant but knows its wants; or some 
of its pressing wants; there is no nation so pdor, but 
it has some proprietary or possessory interests for .the 
perfection of which it is solicitous; and there is no 
nation which is not entitled. therefore, with a view to 
its own wants, or what it conceives to be’ its wants: 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA IN THE 
‘PRE-BRITISH PERIOD. | 


Mr. R. H. Elliot wrote in Fraser’s, Maga- 
zine for April, 1872 :— 


‘In, former times there existed. in India reigning 
powers that lived on the resources of the. people; but 


. though- these powers levied taxes and waged war on 
` each other at pleasure, the internal management of 


affairs was left to the village communities, and the 
people had the power of modifying their customs in 


.accordance with what seemed to them to be expedient." 


Now this power we have entirely taken away from 
them; and not only have we done this, but we thrust 
out meddling noses into all the details: of life, and 
refine here and reform. there, and always, it must be 
remembered, with increased and unceasing taxation. 
It. still, however, remains to explain how we have de- 
prived them of the power of modifying’ their customs: 
and this has been done simply by seizing on the 
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existing customs as.we‘found them, writing them 
down, and turning them into laws which the people 
have no-power to alter in any way. And, -to make 
matters as bad as they can be, where we have found 
gaps we have filled them up, with a kind ‘of law-stucco 
of express rules taken very muth at haphazard from 
English law books. ‘The old rights of communities of 
Hindoos have thus been entirely absorbed: by our 
Government, which has now deprived the people of 
every particle of civic power. * * * * We thus see, 


_as was very clearly pointed out in" Maine’s Village 


Communities only the other day, that.if the people have 
gained some benefits from us they have also lost 
others; and we need hardly. add that the results of 
this entire .deprivation of free action aré ‘altogether 


deadly and destructive. to the very existence of the 


most valuable powers of man. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN’ ANCIENT INDIA. 


That in ancient times many parts of 


India possessed free and representative ins- 
-titutions has 


been - proved in. our last 
number. Elphinstone says in his Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul.:— 

“There are traces in the village government of 
India, of the existence of a system resembling that 
of the Afghaun ‘Ooloosses*; the ‘remains of it, which 


‘have survived a long course of oppression, still afford 
‘some relief from the disorders of the government, and 


supply the solution of a difficulty, which, must be 
experienced by ‘all travellers in the centre of India, 
respecting the flourishing state of parts of the country, 
from which all government „appears to. be: withdrawn.” 
Vol. I, p. 284. mt e 
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were so strong and so firmly rooted’.in the 
soil that even in the midst’of anarchy they. 
were prosperous. But it is not our: ancient 
village communities alone that show that 
we .have the instinct of self-government. 
Our caste brotherhoods are democratic ins- 
titutions, and our joint families are demo- 
cratically conducted. - Some people might’ 
be disposed to consider ita long leap from 
domestic government to the government of 
a State. But, as Tacitus says, “Domestic 
rule is more difficult than. the government 
of a kingdom.” And it is not unreasonable 
to think that the government of the home 
fits persons for the government of larger 
aggregations of individuals. Fora family 
is fhe state in miniature, and in it.-all the 
functions .of the government have to be 
exercised by its head: he has to be: judge, 
jury, ‘treasurer, law-maker, 
harmonious management of the household 


and the orderly bringing up of the children. | 


_ * See p. 189 of our last number. 


etc., in ‘the: 
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So i. is clear that these village republics y 
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ANCIENT VILLAGE ASSOCIATIONS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA, 


It was not in Northern India alone that 
local self-government existed, but 


the following extracts from Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India will show :— os 


“The records published by him [the late Mr. 
Sundaram Pillai] show that at the beginning of the 
twelfth century Travancore, a Southern Kerala, 
formed part of the Chola -empire of Rajendra Chola~ 
Kulottunga, and to all appearance was well governed 
and administered. The details of the working of the 
ancient village associations or assemblies are especially 
interesting, and prove that the government was by no 
means a mere centralized autocracy. The village 
assemblies possesséd considerable administrative and 
judicial powers, exercised under the supervision of 
the crown officials.” Pp. 413-414. a 

“Certain lòng inscriptions of Parantaka I. [a 
Chola King, 907 A. D.] are of especial interest to the 
students of village institutions by reason of the full 
details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local 
committees, or patichayats, exercising their extensive 


` administrative and judicial powers under royal sanction. 


Itisa pity that this apparently excellent system of 
local self-government, really popular in origin, should 
have died out ages ago. Modern governments would 


be happier if they could command equally effective 


local agency. The subject has been studied carefully 

by two. native scholars, whose disquisitions are well- 

worth reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of 
+ ; 
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Southern India comes to be treated in detail; a long 


and interesting chapter must be devoted to the’ 
methods of Chola administration.“ Pp. 414-4109. 


_ MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT 

7 ae INDIA. 
. The. following -extract from Vincent 
Smith’s Early History of India will show 
the nature of municipal administration in 


. the days of Chandra Gupta :— 


“The details recorded concerning the civil adminis- 
tration of Chandra Gupta’s empire, if not so copious as 
we might desire, are yet sufficient: to enable us-.to 
realizé the system of government; which although of 
course, based upon the personal autocracy of the 
sovereign, was something better than a merely 
arbitrary tyranny. =~ a o> 

“The administration of the capita! city, Pataliputra, 
was provided for by the formation of a municipal 
commission. consisting of thirty members, divided, like 
the war’office commission of equal members, into six 
Boards or Committees of five members each. These 
Boards may be regarded as an official development of 


the ordinary non-official panchayat, or committee of’ 


five members, by which every caste and trade in India 
has been accustomed to regulate its internal affairs 
from time immemorial.” Pp. 124-125.” 


* S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, ‘The Chola Administra- 
tion. goo—1300 A.D. (Madras ‘Review, 1903); V. 
Venkayya, ‘Irrigation in Southern India’ in ‘Ancient 
Times’ (Archelo. Survey Annual Rep., 1903-4, . 
pp. 203—r1). - i 
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D COMMENT. AND CRITICISM 


‘ N.B.—Contributors to this section arè- requested 
kindly to make their observation as brief as practi- 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 
We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pagès. A page in small type con- 
tainis 1200 words approximately. 


A glimpse into Mrs. Besant’s Translation 
of the Bhagavadgita—a review by Babu’ 
Dhirendra Nath Chowdhuri in the 
Modern Review of August, IgIo. 


Babu Dhirendra Nath .Chowdhuri, who seems’ to 
have had a glimpse lately into Mrs. Besant’s Trans- 
lation of the Bhagavat Gita, has found fault with her 
in one or two places. Mrs. Besant does. not claim to 
be a Sanskrit Scholar, and it would be no surprise 
if: she had failed to catch the true meaning of the 
sacred scripture here and there. But what we are 
struck with in this review is the bitterness of feeling 
which Babu. Dhirendra Nath has thought fit to display 
against Europeans in general and Mrs. Besant. in 


particular. -Where was the occasion for making ré- ` 
marks like the following ? 

“Europeans must be compelled to sit and learn 
ancient wisdom at our feet and should never be tolerat- 
ed as teachers and priests.” Why should Europeans, 
we wander, be compelled to sit at the feet of the 
Hindus (all Hindus are not wise) to learn ancient 
wisdom ? Who is to compel them ? Is it not sheer 
waste of time and energy to write such stiff as this ? 

Then in another place Babu Dhireidra Nath in- 
dulges in a bit of sarcasm, almost Mephistophelian in 
its character; against Mrs. Besant and her cult. He 
writes i-— i i 

“I wander who is the'great and illumined Mahatma, 
human or astral, visible or occult, that has revealed 
this profound meaning of Prakriti to this inspired 
teacher of ancient wisdom.” If Mrs. Besant has 
failed to understand the meaning of the term Prakriti, 
there was no necessity of attacking her in so offensive ` 
amanner. We are all apt to make mistakes. 


Let us, however, examine the head and front of 
Mrs, Besant’s offence. She has ‘described Prakriti 
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in a footnote as “matter in its. widest sense including 
all that has extension.” Babu Dhirendra Nath seems 
to think that this definition of Prakriti in the Sloka 


qasa ay: @ wat afeta a | 
weet aita à fan naei y (Ch. vii. 4.) 


will undermine the bulwark of Hindu spirituality by 
materialising the spirit. For how can Prakriti which 
produces Manas (sensorium), Ahankara (egoism) and 
Buddhi (intelligence) be constituted of matter? Surely 
it is blasphemy, if matter be taken in its ordinary 
sense. Babu Dhirendra has, I think, no objection 
to call the five gross elements as matter, but he is 
furious at the idea of manas, ahankara and buddhi 
being called material. 

But the question is ‘‘Is this doctrine newly invented 
by Mrs. Besant, or is it part of a system of philosophy 
of hoary antiquity ?”’ 

"The Gita speaks of the two aspects of Brahma 
calling them apara prakriti (lower nature) and para 
prakrita (higher nature). Apara prakriti is the 
pradhana of the Sankhya philosophy, and is the 
material side of Brahma and dra prakriti is the 
spiritual side of Brahma corresponding to Sankhya’s 
purusha. 

It is very difficult to find an English equivalent for 
the word Prakriti. The English equivalents usually 
employed are: primordial matter, undifferentiated 
matter, nature, rootless root of the universe etc. Purusha 
is soul, consciousness, self etc. In another place, the 


Gita speaks of aq yg and gat ae corresponding to 
ama yafaa and uamafi. Beyond aq ag and sax ag 
there is the yeatqH (the highest being) 
these two aspects of Brahma gay and yamfa ar faq 
and ag are merged and synthesised. 


in whom 


Matter, then, according to the Gita is the objective 
side of Brahma. The term matter is ordinarily 
associated with everything that is gross and therefore 
ungodly. We can therefore well understand Babu 
Dhirendra Nath’s pious indignation when matter is 
attempted to be associated with Brahma. But we 
must take things as they are to: be found in the 
’ Hindu scriptures and no amount of vilification will 
set matters right. 


Now what is the nature of this scarecrow, matter? 
Numerous attempts have been made by renowned 
scientists within the, last century to analyse it. It 
baffles all analysis and like Proteus assumes different 
shapes at will. The greatest scientists of the 19th 
century have however.come to the startling conclusion 
that “it is nothing but etherealised energy,” “a 
centre of force,” ‘a non-matter -in motion”, 
Professor Gustave Le Bon says, “Force and matter 
are two different forms of one and the same thing. 
Matter represents the stable form of energy, force 
represents its unstable form.’’ Thus matter seems 
gradually to be vanishing away from the ken of the 
scientists and they find only force or energy at the 
root of this visible universe. The three entities of 
science, matter, energy, and consciousness, may now 
be conveniently cut down to two,—energy and cons- 
ciousness or inthe terms of the Hindu Philosophy 
Prakriti and Purusha. 


If what the scientists say be true, there is nothing to 
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‘be afraid of in matter. It is our old friend energy or 
sakti of Brahma. In the ladder composed of the twenty 
four tatwas (principles) of the Sankhya philosophy 


the lowest rung is afq (earth) and the highest pradhana 


or prakriti (undifferentiated matter). How prakriti, the 
undeveloped matter, the subtlest of all subtle things, 
developes into an objective and material world after 
passing through buddhi, ahankara, and manas is a 
process no doubt hard toconceive and is very trying for 
the ordinary human intellect accustomed to look upon 
the objective and subjective world as essentially and 
fundamentally different. , 

Mrs. Besant’s definition of prakriti as matter in its 
widest sense including ‘all that has extension’ is not 
therefore so outlandish as it appeared to be at first 
sight. Matter in its widest sense, as we have been 
told by science, must come to be perceived as “power” 
“maya” or “creative energy of the supreme’’ “the 
ultimate principle from which the phenomenal world 
has come into existence.” Materialism in its 
ordinary sénse is quite out òf date in these days, and 
the term “matter” is used by scientists in a Sense quite 
different from that in which it is commonly employed. 
“Experimental science proves that matter and energy 
of the perceptual world are convertible.” In these 
circumstances, the expressions ‘‘spiritualising matter” 
and ‘‘materialising the spirit’ have no meaning, 
strictly speaking, and need not breed confusion 
and wrangling. Then again, the terms buddhi (in- 
telligence), ahankara (egoism) and manas (sensorium) 

as used in the Sankhya and the Gita in the sloka above- 
quoted cannot be taken in their psychological sense. 
Buddht ov mahat, the first product of matter (in its 
widest sense) cannot be the samething as the. intelli- 
gence of a Buddha or a Plato. It must be taken 
ina cosmic sense, as. a phase in the cosmic growth 


of the universe. Ahankara similary is something - 
developed out of primordial matter after that“ 
matter has passed through Buddhi. This is the 


view taken by Max Muller and Dr. Satis Chandra 
Bannerji the famous Indian commentator of the 
Sankhya philosophy. I don’t know whether Babu 
Dhirendra Nath will accept this explanation. 


This much about the material or objective or jada 
aspect of the divine nature. The next aspect viz. 
the subjective side of Brahma is described in the 
Gita in the following sloka. 

aytafaaat vata fais È vere | 
aga Hera was ws sq M 

Mrs. Besant has rendered sftayat by ‘life element’. 

Babu Dhirendra Nath has employed all the resources 


of his powerful mind to hold up Mrs. Besant to 


ridicule for what he calls ‘this piece of absurdity.’ 
Babu Dhirendra nath, I must say, is very inflammable 
and anything that comes into collision with his pre- 
conceived notions of things sets him on fire. 


The translation is very literal, no doubt, but if the 
most literal translation expresses the best sense why 
should we have recourse to circumlocutory phraseo- 
logy ? 

If apara prakrits is the jada principle of Brahma, the 
para prakriti must necessarily be the life-giving 
principle call it consciousness, or chit or soul,. or 


anything you like. The rendering of sftayay by ‘life 


element}, seem therefore to be very.appropriate,and > 


with due deference to-Babu Dhirendra Nath’s wisdom, 


I must confess that Mrs. Besant has expressed the. 


sense of the sloka in a very cleat and sensible way. 


As ‘I have already said, the distinction between __ 
these two aspects of Brahma, is ofly nominal and- 


conventional. To the gnani these two merge in the 

«One by a mysterious process and they realise the 
| presence of only the One without-a second. ' 
, P. N. CHATTERJEE. 


The Possibilities of the Bengali 
Language. 


An article under the above title by ‘‘Bengalee’’ 
advocating the claims of the Bengali language to be 


accepted as “the international language of all India” . 


_appeared in the Modern Review for July 1910. I 
would make a few observations on the remarks of 
the writer. It must be borne. in mind that I could 
present here only the opposite view; for a -more 
thorough criticism requires a deep. study of all our 
important vernaculars and going into details which 
“Bengale” himself has not done in his article. 
|Further we may not be wise to lay bare our weak and 
strong points by carrying this controversy to its logical 
Kimits seeing that. it treats of such questions as ‘which 
‘of our communities is the most. politically advanced ?’ 
‘which of our languages has a really good nationalistic 
literature” and so on. 


~ One class of arguments put forward by “Bengalee:’ ` ' 


deals with the peculiarities of the Bengali language ;— 
that it has the power of thoroughly assimilating new 
_words from Sanskrit, that its grammar and syntax 
are easy, that it has a richer literature than any other 
indigenous language, &e. “Advocates of Hindi and 


' Marathi and Andhra Bhasha (or Telugu) will perhaps.. 
claim that they too possess these characteristics, and : 
H 


a few will be prepared to deny that, in these 
respects Bengali occupies a pre-eminent position 
among the Indian languages.” (The italics are. mine). 


«For my part I admit that the grammar and syntax | 


of the Bengali language are very easy, that à` non- 


Bengalee Hindu could ‘easily learn the language in- 
a few days, the only stumbling-block and repulsive . 


feature being the strange manner in which it is 
spoken by the Beng'alees—I mean its pronunciation. 

| Another’ class of arguments runs thus. “If we 
‘refuse (why ?) to identify Western Hindi with Eastern. 
Hindi, the language which is found to have the 
largest numerical following in India is Bengali. The 


Bengali speaking people are’ admittedly the most: 


intellectually endowed’ and politically advanced com- 
imunity in India.” Again, that ‘in the field of poetry 
Bengali literature stands unrivalled,” and soon. It 
may not be out of place here to state that the Brah- 


mans of Southern and Western India and the Parsees 


ay be pardoned if they think themselves not inferior 
to the Bengalees inthe matter of intellectual endow- 
ment, that the Andhra (Telugu) people think that 
their literature rivals Sanskrit in poetic beauty and 


grandeur, that about. the beginning of Christian era ` 
Andhras ruled over Magadha for several centuries, . 


and that later on in the 16th century they were the 
masters of the whole of South India from Jagannath 
to Cape Comorin, and that till very . recently the 
Sikhs and Mahrattas were independent nations. 


iaa Statements are made to show that Bengali, 
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“has greater chance of’ success in the southern 
country” than . Hindi. Personally 1 am/a fond lover: 
of Bengal, bat T- must say that the Madrasi have not 
always looked up to Bengal solely, for light and 
guidance ; for, the only good trait of these benighted ' 
‘people is “their Open-mindedness and readiness to 
admit, light ‘from: all quarters impartially and even 
enthusiastically. You have to omit the littoral tract 
rissa to make Bengal -border on the Madras 
Presidency. The Andhra, the > Karnataka and the 
Maharashtra people actually live side by side, and, 
what is morë important, without friction. I am afraid 
it is not quite correct to say that “many educated 
Madrasis have not even heard the name’of Hindi.” 
Most people in the South are familiar with the Birdgi 
beggar pilgrims hailing .from Muttra, Brindavan, 
‘Ayodhyd, Kasi and other “Punya Kshetras” of the 
North, as they travel, to` Rameswaram. Every year , 
hundreds of people from the south go north for 
purposes of pilgrimage. There is a theatre in Masuli- 
patam, founded about twenty years ago, which 
exhibits its performances. mostly in Hindi. All the. 
actors are Telugus. : : 
_ Lastly an attempt is made to push the limits of 
Bengal by absorbing Behar, Orissa and Assam. But 
if the claims of the Bengali language are to be 
considered on the possibility of such a union, the people’ 
‘of the Dekkhan and the Southern peninsula have 
perhaps greater chances of bringing about and pre- 
senting a similar and more formidable combination.. 
Telugu and Kanarese are very similar, the mode of 
writing is almost the same... Theré is as much affinity 
. between Tamil and Malayalam as there is between 
Bengali and Oriya. All the people of the Madras 
Presidency (the higher classes at any rate) with the 
Maharashtras- and the- Guzeratis come under the 
common name “Pancha Dravidas’—(it does not 
necessarily mean they are of Dravidian: origig. 
‘Probably they have been so distinguished from the 
name of the country they colonized)—in contradis- 
tinction to’ the ‘Pancha Goudas”. (The latter class 
contains communities which have no objection to eating 
fish or ‘flesh, such ‘as the Bengalees, the Punjabees, 
the Kanyakubjas). All the “Pancha Dravida Brahmans’! 
can and do interdiné without’any such distinction as 
‘“‘Kachchi Rasoi” and ‘‘pukki rasoi.” They can also 


. _ intermarry even according to orthodox opinion. There 


have been many instances of intermarriages from very 
‘old times between the Telugus, the Marathas and the 
Kanarése. When these people interdine and inter- 
marry, it is not difficult to evolve a common language, 
if they’consciously work for it. 

Now let us consider for a moment the-merits of the’ 
assumption upon which the attempt to unite the 
peoples of Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam is made. 

I believe with ‘‘Bengalee”’ that Oriya and Assamese 

are very closely allied to Bengali and that the two 
‘former languages may‘ become ‘merged in the latter 
ultimately ; but only on this terrible condition that 
they are ‘incapable of putting: forth any high degree 
of activity.’ When we come to Behari we. are not 
on debatable ground: The assumption I referred to 
is this. ‘Bengali, Behari and Oriah constitute, in 
fact, the Magadhi branch of the ancient Prakrit and 
their close philological alliance. is well established.” . 
As otherwise my remarks. will not be clear, I beg to 
quote also part of the foot-note with the extract from 
-the census report of 1901, by which the writer supports 
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his statement. 
the common illiterate Behari people, of Bankipur for 
instance, find difficulty in understanding and speaking 
Hindi as it is spoken, for instance, at Allahabad 
=. the language of Bihar has often been considered 
"cto be a form of the “Hindi? said to be skoken 
in the United Provinces, but really nothing can 
_ be further | from the fact. In spite of the hostile feeling 
“with which Biharis regard everything connected with 
- Bengal, their. language is a sister of Bengali, and only 
‘ a.distant cousin of the tongue spoken‘ to its west. 
Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of 
the old Magadha Apabhransa.”’ Census of India, 
1gol.. “The Maithili script is practically the same 
as the Bengali.” ĮI do not pretend to possess the 
scholarship of “Bengalee,”’ nordo I ever think of 
comparing myself with. the learned’ authors of the 
report on the census of., India, 1go1. But in all 
humility and hoping to be excused for this audacity, 
I would throw a suggestion—a mere suggestion for 
what it is worth— regarding the relationship between 
the ‘Hindi’ of the United Provinces’ and Behari. Not 
only the common illiterate people of Bankipur, but 
‘the common illiterate people of Bareilly or Shahranpur, 
«or Jaipur find it equally difficult to understand and 
speak Hindi, as it is spoken of at Allahabad. The 
-fact is that Hindi is broken up into more divergent 
dialects than any other Indian language. Even. two 
adjacent districts seem to have two different dialects. 
But. the, affinity between the various dialects can be 
easily seen. For this one thing is necessary. We 
_ have to neglect wholly the language of the towns, such 
as, Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow, Benares, etc. This is 
too” full of Arabic and Persian expressions and 
constructions. Although the townspeople (of U. P.) 
think that they are more refined than the countryfolk 
in the language they speak, the language of the 
villagers and especially of women is soft and musical 
and more Sanskritic. -So if we pass from district to 
’ district, say from Agra: to Bankipur, examining the 
country dialects, we cannot fail to observe’ their close 
affinity and the gradual transition that Hindi 
undergoes., And after all Bengali itself might bea 
a z ‘distant cousin’ of Hindi. Only in course of time, 
-on account of the peculiar influences to which it 
has been subject, it has acquired more marked 
features and its present independent and distinguish- 
_ing shape: Behari may have many points’ of resem- 
blance to Bengali owing to propinquity, but its 
affinity to the country dialects of the United 
Provinces can not be questioned. 
And then sentiment goes a long way in determining 
which way a people should go. In spite of the present 
administrative divisions whose purpose we all know 
too well, the Beharis and the Maithilis, with their 
dress and manners which’ resemble very much those 
of their brethren to the west, think they are one with 
the people of the United Provinces and generally 
care to study and cultivate Hindi more than any 
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other vernacular especially in these days of reaction 
against Urdu among the Hindustanees- in favor of 
their own tongue. By the!way, I may be allowed to 
say here, that Urdu or the Persianised form of Hindi 
is unintelligible and unpleasant to non-Hindi-speak- 
ing Hindus. We of South India can understand 
Bengali of Marathi or Brajabhasha better than the 
“Hindi” as ordinarily spoken of in the towns. But thé 
Sanskritised Hindi of the .publications of the Nagri- 
Pracharini Sabha is to us more welcome than any 
other vernacular. 

Now I would very briefly indicate why Hindi has a 
better chance of becoming “the international language 
of all India.” 

(1) Instead of “refusing to identify Western 
Hindi with Eastern Hindi” and thus cutting down the 
Hindi-speaking population to a small figure, strictly 
speaking the people of the Panjab, Kashmir, 
Rajputana, Central India and the northern half of the 
Central: Provinces, must be added to it. At all 
events Hindi is the literary language of all Hindustan 
from Srinagar to Indere and from Lahore to Patna, 
inhabited by about ten crores of the purest of Aryan 
children, the proudest of Royal Houses, and the 
noblest of races; and containing thé most. historic 
scenes and the holiest of holy places. 

(2) The Mohammadan State of Hyderabad in the 
Dekkhan indirectly popularizes Hindi in the South, by 
making familiar through Urdu the common words 
and constructions, as these are almost the same in 
both Hindi and Urdu. 

(3) The Southern people are not complete strangers 
to Hindi, as I have already said, in spite of the fact 
that is very easy to learn compared with the ‘gender’ 
difficulty in Hindi. Only I hope our Hindi-speaking 
brothers won't mind whether we say, “pani girta 
hai’or “pani girtee hai’. So if our present 
circumstances do not allow us to think of Sanskrit, , 
Hindi must be “elevated to the dignity of the 
national language.”’ 


K. Narasimua Rao. 


Note by the Editor-——-We have tried to show ina 
note in our last number that no Indian vernacular 
is likely to supplant all or any of the highly developed 
literary languages of India, that if any becomes the 
lingua franca it will be only a second vernacular, 
that only that vernacular can become the lingua 
franca which is both widely spoken and understood 
‘as well as possesses a rich modern literature sufficient- 
for the purposes of culture and education, and that no 
varnacular at present satisfies both these conditions. 
We do not think’ many persons will take the trouble 
to learn a second varnacular in addition to his own 
simply to carry: on conversation with people of 
provinces other than hiš own unless this second 
vernacular has also rich literary treasures to offer 
him: That seems to us to be the practical man’s 
point of view. 
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Christ and Non-Christians. 


The interpretation of the character of Christ to non- 


Christian vaces.—By Charles H. Robinson, M.A, 
Hon. Canon of Ripon &c. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 3/6 Nef. 


We extend a hearty welcome to the book lying on 
our desk. It is divided into nine chapters and some of 
them may be said to be short disquisitions on the other 
principal religions of the world, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Islam. The author has attémpted to 
establish the claims of Christianity by measuring it 
against the religions just mentioned, and séems to enjoy 
the self-complacency that comes of having accomplished 
a thing’to advantage. Christianity is, indeed, a 
power in the world and we cannot appreciate it too 
highly. Christ is a regenerating force and the cross. a 


- noble symbol of complete self-surrender to the will of 


God. It is one thing to interpret Christ, it is quite 
another to set Christianity above the other faiths of the 
world. Each religion marks the ‘different stages of 
evolution the human mind ‘is passing “through, ‘nay, 
each religion represents the respective phases of the 
grand universal federation of mankind that will come 
to pass in fulness of time. This federation is nothing 
else than a whole-hearted recognition by the entire’ 
world of the divine graces that all religions possess, In 
view of this complete fusion of the human race, the 
book lying on our desk is an -unwelcome production ; 
for anything that tends to keep alive the odium that 
one religion openly or covertly flings at the other is a 
clog upon the progress of humanity. The world needs 
the interpretation of the character of Christ, the total 
unveiling of his divine virtues but away with any- 
thing that pushes Christianity up into rude stilts and 
makes it ride savagely over its sister-religions which 
have also contributed largely to the civilisation of the 
world. Canon Robinson has, however, steered clear 
of savage attacks upon the other religions of the world 
but there is no doubt that he has endeavoured to 


‘maintain that no religion but Christianity is sufficient. 


This is, indeed, a parochial view and must be con- 
demned as such. 


The writer has urged strong pleas in favour of 
Christian Missions. We are in full sympathy with 
anything that preaches the noble Jesus; for Jesus is a 
force, an inspiration that we daily need. Nevertheless, 
we feel that the methods of propagation will have to 
be largely modified and we are quité at one with 
Canon Robinson when he says that the best way to 
preach Christ is to live a Christ-like life. 
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Manual Training in School of General Education, 

Special Report on Manual Training in Schools of 
General Education by H. F. Bhabha, M.A. Inspector- 
General of Education in Mysore. Published by the: 
Department of Public Instruction in Mysore. 7 


We have here what is tantamount to a full publi-. 
cation of the notes on education—especially. in its 
general manual and non-technical aspects which. 
were made by Mr Bhabha, during his nine months’ 
deputation to the West for that purpose in 1906 to 
1907, py 

The book as a whole can only be describéd asa 
treasury .of descriptive and explanatory matter, 
which might be found valuable by all thos- teach- 
ers and school-committees who are at present so. 


` sorely exercised by the demand for educational. 


commodities of which they know nothing but the 
names. By following the extraordinarily rapid. 
ande ergetic Mr. Bhabha in his meteoric fight 
from centre to centre, wè are able to neutralise. 
a good deal of our own very painful state of igno- 
rance, for if we want to know what a kindergarten 
is, we have only to read his suggestions for schools, 
in India, accompanied as that is by a tabular state- 
ment of ‘kindargarten activities, to form a very. 
good idea. His Chapter Six again contains a‘very 
clear description of Sloyd,or educational carpenter-. 
ing, from which we may grin all the information’ 
we want as to what is actually meant by this word,. 
when it is used. He has visited the negro-institu-: 
tions at Hampton and Tuskegee, and faithfully: 
describes them. And he has pursued after manual. 
training in all its grades and developments, in, 
England, America, and Switzerland and has here: 
faithfully set down his impressions. Besides: 
allthis, Mr. Bhabha has made visits to famous 
Western educators and gives usin his report, not, 
set interviews, but very strong impressions of their; 
theories and individual significancein the world] 
of scholastic thought. Fig: 

We must realise from the outset that Mr. Bhabha. 
is a convert to the ‘theory of manual training. 
That is to say, he has accepted Western, and more 
specifically American, views ou the inadequacy 
of an education-which is purely literary, and 
includes no elements of practicality in the form of 
fine muscular development. He is thoroughly 
convinced of the vast reflex action of the limbs 
and, motor organs on the brain. He goes out to 
gain light on how to bring these principles int 
play in Indian schools, not in order to win convic 
tion for himself. | 

His mind, therefore, is open ‘o the significanc 
of many other things besidesthe value and detail 
of manual training itself. He is- quite able t 

















child’s decelopment of the historical phases throug 
which the race has passed. He sees, with Dewey 
the importance of socialising education, that i 
to say, of recapitulating the successive phases oi 
sympathy with primitive industry, with hunting 







. fishing, herding and so on. 
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One of the most valu- 
able chapters in his report is that oa the place 
He eveu 
follows up this question so far as to deal with the 
transition from school-gardening to the considera- 
tion of agriculttre Mr Bhabha, moreover, on 
his return to Myso e, has not been slow to putin 


“practice as much as he could of all that hë has 


s en and learnt. ‘n this he seems to have had 
admirable facilities afforded him by His Highness’ 
Government, which appears to be most generous 
and enlightened. An educational museum has 
been established; Sloyd classes were organised 


under the most famous of specialists; and gardens 
‘have been begun in connection with every school 
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‘'whea we have thoroughly Indianised the 


- kindergarten. 
` | there must be a great concensus of study. Changes 


- Visional, 


where it was ‘possible. 


i Our own difficulty as Indians is to remember . 
duly the very experimental nature of all such 


attempts. It is inevitable that when beginning an 
effort of this character, the details of Western 
application should influence 
prominently thar they ought to do later, when we 
have assimilated the idea, and hav i‘found our own 
footing in the matter of its realisation. It cannot 
be too clearly or too often pointed ont that’our first 
efforts are entire y tentative, and that, from sloyd 
and the kindergarten up to the elements of science 
and agriculture, our educational representations 
are today very different from what they will be, 
ideas 
which . they expres An Indian. village of the 
old type is the, most perfect synthesis that can be 


imagined of the activities and industries that: 
, make up the social expression of human faculty. 
-Jt'is that village, . therefore, and not these render- 


ings of primitive nergy which have been thought 
out in Germany or Ameriga, that must be reflected 
in the Indian kindergarten. “It is in the work and 


- . materials of the orthodox Indian’ home, with its. 
coloured powder,’ 
ihat- we must 


abundance of clay, thread, 
pattern-making and symbolism 
evefitually find the natural basis for an Indian 
Before that day can come, however, 


in educational methods of this importance will not 
be worked out without the labour and experiment 
of manv workers. And undoubtedly the first steps 
must be largely imitative Only we must remind 
ourselves constantly that this imitation is only pro- 
We must not allow ourselves to think of 
it as the end in itself. Even in our m st ambitious 
attempts we must constantly say to ourselves 


_ that we are Only.seeking to learn what it is that 


' .- our own civilisation. 


.tering and of education would make it. 


’ ent. 


western children gain from this particular thing. 
When we hav: determined this, we must next 
proceed to ascertain whether there is a simpler 
and more direct means of attaining the same end, 
by using methods 'and materials more familiar to 
Sloyd is an excellent disci- 
pline. and there is no doubt tha* educational car- 
pentering has a most beneficial effect on the brain 
and on the whole of our mental vigour and origi- 
nality. But we must not forget that Sloyd as it 
stands is exactly what a Swedish notion óf carpen- 
If it had 
originated in India it would have been quite differ- 
Our ideal must be to get back to that form 
which it would have had, had the same ends spon’a- 
neously suggested themselves to an Indian educa- 
tor, and the scheme'for their realisation been de- 
signed by him. , 

Similarly, Indian manual training in gencral 
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“US, , much more ~ 


` social synthesis in’ which i 


‘is stiff and expressionless 


stories, 


ene a 


may begin by being American, but it must end 
by becoming Indian. 
manual training as an element in the education 
given in schools of a higher than elementary 
grade, is not primarily intended io turn. out 
carpenters, plumbers, and artisans generally, -who 
can read and write, though it is not. averse to 
doing this, as a secondary issue. .The first and 
main object of manual training in schools of 
general education is to deepen and enrich the 
faculties of thought, observation, and seif expres- 
sion, It aims at broddening the basis of feeling 
and knowledge. It aims at increasing originality, 
and ` fostering individuality and practicality of 
mind.: It is clear that all these ends would be 
best achieved by an acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of the medizval Indian industries, rather 
than with the highly artificial and- mechanised 
arts of the West. In putting knowledge into the 


hands of the higher classes, which would enable - 


them to react on the Indian industries and bring 
the knowledge, and skill of the village workman 


once more up to sucha general standard as it: must . 


for instance attain in China, we should have one 
fine social result of the new educative factor. It 
is the. intelligent use of the hands, during edu- 
cational “development, that matters, -not the 
thing on which they are employed. Even if a 
course of marual training culminates, 
higher classes of a school, with Western me- 
chanical industries. it should begin, lower down, 
with the recapitulation of the simple- Indian 
crafts. The loom. the spinning-wheel, the anvil, 
the potter’s wheel and clay, the printing- “block. 
the spindle, the fishing-net, these are the eternal 
educators, the perpetual civilisers, and these, with 
the social. developments that belong to them, are 
present ith-every Indian village, and can -be 
brought into every school The educational 
synthesis should form a natural reflection of the. 
takes place.. 
wonderful would be the fruit of such an organic 
connexion, in the revival of taste! Let one confess 
the fact - that one is sometimes tempted, in face 
of Indian needs, to abandon the whole ‘position 
about manual training! Onè sometimes thinks 


that had western educators been faced by the .. 


peculiar problems of Indian educa‘ion instead 
of by their own, they would have preached the 
Gospel of Athletic. Education. and have let the 
delicate, rlastic, fully-tactile. Indian hand a'one. 
Owing to the habit of eating with the fingers, and 
doing without tools or utensils in a thousand acts 
in which Eur. »peans habitually employ them, the 
Indian hand is already one of the most perfect 
things in the whole world, whereas the European 
It is not for the: train- 
ing of that hand, but only for the vivifying of the 
brain by its means that it has to be admitted and 
recognised in ‘he school course. 


We can also, by reflecting the primitive indus- 
tries, stage by. stage,—and by centring rotund 
them the song and story, the play and picture of 
the children in their classes—farther extend and 
ameliorate the social sympathies. Here manual 
training becomes a part of moral education and 
in this aspect it should not be ignored. The 
garden, regarded as the nucleus of: agriculture. 
and made into the dream-world of peasant- 
and culture-histories, brings us into 
imaginative touch with ancient Egypt, China, 
and modern India, as a whole. Similarly, if fishing 
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' and‘ boating be treated as the true indistrial’ basis 
of .aggressive and piratical civilisations, how 


organically related to itself will the child hence- 


forward see the great root-industry that has 
played in the world’s history so august apart The 
sight of the fishing boats on the river will waken 
in him, the complex response of love, sympathy, 
and knowledge. Hunting, again, represent- 
ed in Indian story by the Kirat-Arjuna or the 
legends of Rajputana, as well as by the traditions 
of the humbler poacher, becomes another of the 
.royal and imperial occupations. Thus the heart is 
broadened, and social „harshness and narrowness 
are made things impossib’e. The poetry o° the 
primitive civilisations is wakened in us, and our 
sympathies ripen as they ought to do. We see 
the gradual climb that Man has made from point 
to point, from level to level, and our concention 
of Humanity is henceforth more generous and 
noble. All this is. the deeper because it mingles 
with our earliest associations, and forms part of 
the fibre of our childhood’s memories. l 
We must congratulate the Government of Mysore 
on its possession of a public servant so conscien- 
tious and indefatigable as Mr. Bhabha, and 
ourselves on the addition to the national library 
of education of the valuable report which that 
Government has so wisely made public. ~ 


Routledge- Rides Alone: by. Will Levington 
Comfort. F. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
- and London, 1910. 


Routledge, the hero of the story, though an Ameri- 


can by birth, is a. war-correspondent on the -staff of 
the London Revzew,: and old Jerry Cardinegh, of the 
Witness, ‘by. profession dean of the cult of the British 
word-painters of war,’ and by birth an, Irishman of 


Tyrone, is his friend. Jerry Cardinegh’s daughter 
Noreen Cardinegh is the handsomest woman in all. 


` London, and the heroine of the’ story. Routledge is 
- somewhat of a mystic, loves Asia, has penetrated into 
the secret soul and the byways of India more deeply 
than any other European, save and except the friend 
of his childhood, and his ideal brave man, Rawder, 
who after a chequered career of heroic self-sacrifice and 
misunderstanding in America and the Philippines, 
becomes the chela of Sekhar, an Indian Sannyasi, who 
possesses great occult powers. Routledge was not an 


ordinary war-correspondent, for he had ‘a tendency. 


to make the world see that war was a hang -over.from 
the days when men ate their flesh hot from the kill, 
not from the fire. Veiled under all his work, and often 
expressed only ina stinging line, was his conviction 
that war was a ghastly imposition upon the men in 
the ranks. The sudden recall of an Indian. expedition 
on Bhurpal,. to` the great disappointment of all the 
war-Correspondents assembled there, is found to be 
the outcome of the betrayal to Russia of a secret 


document which had come into Jerry . Cardinegh’s ` 
secret so cleverly - 


possession: Russia exploited the l 
` that she succeeded in rousing the harted of the Indians 
and the Afgans against the ruling power, and Eng- 
land was compelled to conclude an alliance with Japan 
(described as a boy, ‘cruel, unlit from within, formi- 
dable’) in order to play her off against Russia, and so 
divert the attention of the Great Bear from India ‘for 
at least another decade’ (p. 162). The point of the 
story runson the fact that though Jerry Cardinegh 
was guilty of thë treachery, suspicions fell on Routledge 


‘they meet him 
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who -was blackballed by. English society, though 
Noreen, the only woman in the ‘story, held fast to her 
faith, in him and when she found out at last from the 
dips of her dying father that Routledge who knew the 


. truth had locked the secret in the chambers of his 


heart and did nothing to avert suspicion from himself out 
of love for Noreen and regard for her fathet, her love 
for Routledge reached white-heat and she set out to dis- 
cover her lover on the outskirts of the war-zone in Man- 


churia, where Russia and Japan presented each other 
‘fifty-mile battle-fronts’ in the mightiest war recorded in.. 


~ 
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history. She succeeded at last in effectinga meeting with . 


by his rival Bingley of the Thames in his attempt to be 
the first to reach an uncensored cable in Southern China 


.to convey the news of the battle of LLyoyang to an 


American paper'to which he Kad attached himself after 


his services on the Review were dispensed with owing 


to the suspicion against his name. The superhunfan . 


her lover, who was wounded, as was predicted by Sekhar, 


efforts of the two rival war-correspondents to earn for ` 


the papers they represented the distinction of being 


the first to publish the news of the Japanese victory’ 
has been superbly narrated, and is one. of the most | 
Routledge _ 


effective in the whole range of fiction. 
Wins the race, and after his wound heals under the 
gentle ministrations of Noreen, the two travel together 


to--the Leper valley, somewhere on the border of +. 


China and Thibet, as predicted by Sekhar, and there 
and -his chela, and the 
closes with the union of the faithful lovers by the 


story ` 


hand. of Rawder, who then takes a last long farewell - 


of the’ newly married couple and departs with his 


-revered master up in the mountains to finish his life's 


work. 
The, picture of an Indian village’ in the Central 


- Provinces during a great famine has been powerfully 


drawn. The. language is vigorous and forceful, but 


full of slang and shocks to those who are unaccustomed. 


to up-to-date American journalism. The atfhor’s 


references to the spirituality, the occult wisdom and the : 
capacity for suffering of. the Hindus are exceedingly 


sympathetic. 


- But his story is practically devoid of any 
plot interest. i 


The Indian Arms Act Manual: compiled by G. K. 


Roy, Home Department, Government of India.” The 
City Book Society, 64, 
_ Price Rs. 5/4/o. 


view of the numerous Arms Act prosecutions, must be 
said to be a timely publication. The compiler has 
done his work very creditably, and nothing worth 
knowing on the subject ‘has been left out. The High 
Court rulings and the various Government circulars 


'. This is a very handsomely got up volume which in 


which the author's connection with the Home Depart- : 


ment gave him special facilities for collecting have 
been duly Incorporated and an elaborate index contri- 
butes not a little to the usefulness of the publication. 


We recommend the book with pleasure to those for | 


whom it is intended. 


The- Collections of Hindu Law Texts: A Quarterly | 


‘Magazine. Nos. I & TI, -Girgaun Back Road, 
Bombay, Annual Subscription, Rs. ro. 
Bombay has always taken the lead in the matter of 

Sanskrit publications. The present venture is ambitious 


rd 
= 


in scope, but from the-spećimen copies presented to us,” 


it promises to be an entire success, as indeed nothing 
less could be expected of the distinguished band of 
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College Street, Calcutta . 
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lawyers, headed by Justice Sir N. G. Chandravarkar, 


who constitute the Advisory Board. The publishers 
propose to cover the whole field of Sanskrit legal 
literature and bring out all the Sanskrit texts which - 
have any direct or indirect bearing on Hindu Positive 
Law, together with their English translations. The 
printing and paper are excellent. Scholars and jurists 
who want to have direct access to the sources of Hindu 
Jaw, as well as workers in the fiéld of legal research, 
will welcome these publications. 


M. K. Gandhi: A Sketch of his life and work. 
By G. A. Natesan & Co, Esplanade, Madras, 


. Price annas four. 
t 


' This little book of 48 pages gives a short account of 
the ideal Karma-Yogoi who has built up a common 


_ ‘Indian nationalityin South Africa, including extracts 


from some of his speeches. The name of Messrs. 
Natesan & Cò., isa guarantee of the nice get up of 
the book. | 

f i X. 


The Vaishnavite Reformers of India, by T. Rajgopala 
Chariar, M.A.; B.L. Price One Rupee. Published 
_by G. A. Natesan & Co. Esplanade, Madras. ` 


This is a collection of seven essays on the life and 
writings of some of the chief -Vaishnava reformers of 
India. The first six areall South India reformers. They 
are: Nathamuni, Pundarikakoha, Yamunacharya, 
Ramanujacharva, Sri Vedanta Desika and Manavala 
Mahamuni, The last'is Sri Chaitanya, whose life is. 


- prefaced by a sketch of Northern India Vaishnavism. 


Ramanuja’s life is followed by a brief account of his 
philosophy. The lives are all well-written and 
interesting, but their brevity leaves an unsatisfied 
desire in the reader’s mind. We hope the writer will 
find time to expand them into a full history of 


-Southern India Vaishnavism. 


` Godward Ho! compiled from Annie Besant and 


‘contain only two or three lines. 


kd 


Herbert Spencer by N. K. Ramaswami Atyer, B.A.,- 

B. La, F. T. S. Printed by V. Gootndan and Rrothers 

- at Shri Vidya Vinodini Press, Tanjore. Price two 
“ annas or two pence. 


The extracts contained in the pamphlet comprise a 
variety of subjects, earthly and unearthly. They are 
in the form of short paragraphs several of which 
We cannot pronounce. 
any opinion on their usefulness. 


TA Critical Survey and Summary of the Leading 


: saying of Schiller that ‘the history of the world is the 


` effects” 


Upanishads by Shambbuprasad Shivprasad Mehta. 
Shree Saraswati Press, Bhabnagar. 


The author says in his preface; “The pregnant 


judgment of the world’ was deep laid into the 
heart, and as a result, the premature pangs of 
a widower’s state were drowned -into the cool- 
ing and comforting effects of the study of Vedanta.” 
It was all right. But “the cooling and comforting 
of such study might very well remain 
unpublished before they could be put down in readable 
‘language and brought out in the form of a decently 


printed book. 


SITANATH TATTWABHUSHAN. 


‘married to ‘Prince Azam Shah (p. 12), for a match 


Æ Note on the Antiquity of the Ramayana, by Noby' 
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Qld Dacca, by Sayid Aulad Hasan Khan Bahadur, 

Northbrook Hall Library Lecture, (Gandaria Press, 
- Dacca.) Pp. 14. . 

This pamphlet does equal credit to the lecturer who 
has told a fascinating story of Dacca and its Muslim 
remains, and to the Gandaria Press, which . has given 
us a pleasing surprise by such a proof of the excellence 
of mofussil printing. The Arabic terms, however, 
required more care onthe part of the proof-reader, 
and niistakes of this class of words make almost every 
page an eyesore to Oriental scholars. The author | 
has entirely relied on tradition and on equally untrust- 
worthy compilations of the early | British’ period. 
Hence his lecture, apart from its accurate observation. 
of local details, has no value:as history. In two 
instances which we have tested, the Khan Bahadur’s 
accounts disagree with .the contemporary official 
history of Aurangzib, wiz. the Masir-i-Alamgiri. 
On page 10, 1.18, Mahrattas should be Rajputs. 
The date of Azam. Shah's departure’ from Dacca was 
not August 14; but 2nd October, 1679 (=7th Ramzan, 

3rd year of the reign), as ‘we learn from the Masir 
p. 183. Again, no daughter of Shaista Khan was 


remenen 





























between two such important persons could not possibly 
have been ignored both by the Mastr-1-Alamgirt and, 
by the Mastr-ul-Umara. Bibi Pari, therefore, seems; 
to have been-that daughter of Shaista Khan who was 
married to Itiqad Khan (afterwards Zulfiqar Khan 
Nasrut Jang Bahadur) and who died in September, 
1688, (Mastr-1-Alamgiri. p. 312.) 


Sketches of Indian Economics, by R. Palit, (Ganes 
& Co, Madras), pp. viit X337, Rs. 1. 8 as. 


This is a collection of the articles. which Mr. Palit 
wrote as editor of the now defunct paper, the Indian 
Economist. Some of them are necessarily ofa topical 
character, others mere sketches or exhortations wiih 
no doubt did useful work when first published, but 
have no abiding value. The very title of Sketches 
chosen by the author shows that it would be unfair to 
criticise his work in the same way as a serious and 
elaborate treatise. But in our present deplorable 
ignorance of India’s economic condition, several of 
these sketches will serve a good purpose by imparting 
much-needed information ‘and “opening our eyes.” 
In spite of much that is commonplace, much that is 
mere rhetorical padding in this book, the author's 
éarnest desire to improve his. country’s condition 
entitles him to a respectful hearing. 

But I think Mr, Palit has done an injustice to-hi 
fame by printing all his former editorials withou 
selection and excision. In a second edition al 
ephemeral sketches and all rhetorical commonplace 
should be left out, and the volume. made smaller bu 
more uniform in value. 


Chandra Das, (Have Press, Caleutta, 1899) pp. 14 
Annas, four. 


This rather desultory pamphlet represents an earlie 
stage of Oriental Scholarship than that in which w 
live, as will be evident from the.following theories o 
the author: i f 


. (a) Valmiki dealt with Azstorical events an 
correctly and, minutely described all-that came withi 
the scope of his epic. (p. 2) s 





(b) L donot endorse the theory that the Aryans 
came into India from some place beyond the Indus. 
(p. 3) _ ' 

(c) The caste systems was originally based on 
personal character and calling of the people. (p. 10) 
A Note on the Ancient Geography of Asia, compiled. 

from Valmtki-Ramayana, with a Map, by Nabin 

Chandra Das, (Buddhist Text Society, 1896), pp. 

Vitz+77, One Rupee. 

It is a painstaking attempt tó trace the’ geopraphy 
of India and the lands around it, as known to Valmiki. 
The author is a loving student of the Ramayana, and 
his book has some value as a sketch of the mixture of 
travellers’ reports and current legends which did duty 
for geography in the infancy of the world when the epic 
was written. But it cannot be accepted as the actual 
description of Indiain any age. The Ramayana isa 
picture of the popular beliefs of the age of its author 
and nota history of the age of its kero, just as the 
Iliad gives a correct view of Greek Society in Homer’s 
time and not in the age of Agamemnon. Here, 
in the words of Grote, ‘‘the curtain is the picture.” 

The attempt to construct history (or geography) 
out of myth is like twining ropes of sand. To the 
scholar in search of accuracy the book under review is 
not critical enough. For one thing, it is based ona 
translation in rhymed verse, which from the nature of the 
case must be inaccurate. It would have been better if Mr. 
Das had given prose translations of his own and quoted 
the Sanskrit text of every extract. Secondly, miracles 
and facts are narrated in the same breath without a 
word of comment. Thirdly, all authorities from the 
primitive Schlegel to the modern French scholars of 
Indo-China are cited without any discrimination of 
their relative values. The author relies on Dowson 
without going to and verifying Dowson’s sources. 
Lastly the book was written 14 years ago, and much 


# water has flowed under the bridge since then. ` 


The map will be appreciated ; but it was a mistake 
to print Rama’s route in the same colour as the 
boundary-line of Aryavarta. Bharata’s route is not 
distinct enough on a red background. 


J. SARKAR. 
Youths Noble Path, 


Youths Noble Path: Being a book of moral lessons 
for the use of schools and families in India, by F. 
F. Gould. Issued for the Moral Education League, 
6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London W. C. Price 


two rupees. 


Preceded by a few words of warm commendation 
from Sir George Clarke of Bombay, the Moral 
Education League in London has issued a few pages 
of a forth-coming book of moral lessons for boys 
and girls in India. These few pages have been to 
ourselves a delightful surprise. Hero-tales of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, tales of Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Parsis, tales from the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, and Krishna and the Snake Kaliya, side 
by side with Herakles and the Hydra, are all to be 
found in this delightful booklet. 

We confess that the prevailing talk about the need 
of moral and religious text-books had not prepared us 
for anything so admirable. We felt that the talkers 
were making themselves ridiculous by the assumption 
that the deepest truths of human life could -be taught 
by words, read out Of books. 
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‘education worth the name. 
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it was the teacher, and what he loved, that the child 
learnt from, not what he said? After reading this 
booklet, however, we think it may be well to give some 
regularly, more or less in the way of 
recreation, to the consideration of this particular end 
and its compassing,, at least for young children. The 
wide sympathies of the author, together with his 
great simplicity, enable him to furnish the teacher with 
the raw materials of character-building, ammunition, 
as it were, for the assault on inertia. He has true aims 
and conceptions in his architecture of the moral 
He knows how to fire the deeper passions, those ` 
of helping others, of aiding the lowly to rise, and of 
self-sacrifice. And above all, he has learnt the great 
secret of finding the illustrations he needs in a people’s 
own literature. Itis of course clear that a book like 
the present is only intended for the very young. For 
boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen we would advise 
the abandonment of even those elements of didacticism 
which inhere in this book. In their case, it would be 
desirable to quote immortal fragments of literature 
without comment or criticism. 

We were much struck on one occasion to hear from 
a Russian that the Lament of Gandhari was to be 
found in Russian scboolbooks, and is therefore 
familiar to all those in that country who can read. 
We cannot imagine any thing better than a textbook 
made up of such extracts. The entry of Yudisthira 
into Heaven needs no explanation. As it stands in 
the Mahabharata, it explains itself. And the 
literature of the whole world contains perhaps no other 
moral lesson like it. In filling the minds of the 
adolescent with pictures and ideals such as this we are 
giving them the highest and noblest of companions to 
live with them. Beside this, there is no other moral 
But for younger children 
a word of introduction is necessary. The teacher 
teaches, by dint of his own love and aspiration after 
all that is great. But it is well that he should be gble’ 
to call on something that will expand and enforce the 
hints he himself can let fall on such a subject. A 
child’s criticism needs a word of guidance here and 
there. This guidance, straightforward, unobtrusive, 
itis Mr. Gould’s aim to give. He ‘does it well.’ We 
live by admiration, hope and love, says Wordsworth. 
Mr. Gould's service in lighting up the great idéals ` 
is no little one. l 

That of the Moral Education League in drawing up 
the syllabus.of moral and civic virtues which we have 
also received, does not seem to us so valuable. ‘A 
syllabus of this sort is bound to be complicated, and 
to have the effect of crushing the enthusiasm of the 
teacher who refers to it, under the weight of what ‘has. 
to be done. The beauty of the concrete personal 
ideals of mythology lies exactly here, that they are ' 
seeds of life, and therefore unfold later, under a proper - 
fostering of the imagination, into infinitely more 
significance than the most careful analysis could have 
got out of them. A single story, told at a sympathetic ` 
moment in childhood, will have effects on a life, that 
the most agonised setting out of pans to collect 
the dew will never compass. 

Nor should we like it to be thought that because we 
admire so deeply Mr. Gould’s little work, therefore 
we are converts to the idea of’ set courses’of moral 
instruction in general. We have a good deal of regard 
to the fact that this task, when next done, is not 
likely to be done so well. And we realise the disas- 
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trous farce of a scramble for the commercial production 
of text-books in such a department, as vastly worse for 
the national conscience than is even the ‘present 
spectacle in the matter of secular knowledge. 


Our. Indian ideals may be said to centre in purity, 
patience, and faithfulness. The English on the other 


hand worship truth, courage, and discipline. There’ 


-would . be a great’ deal of good done to both sides by 
a mutual expression of these ideals. Amongst our 
many needs we have none like that of recovering: a 
manly discipline, at once free and unfaltering, and 
perhaps the present state of the marriage-laws in the 


west is a sufficient evidence of all that they have to' 


learn from us, in the ethics that knit society together. 
,it.might be said indeed that in civic discipline westerns 
are incomparable, and in social, orientals. We might 
learn from each other. But we are not sure that it 
is of much use to try to turn the process into a school 
course, and furnish text-books on the subject. The 
virtue of ‘Mr. Gould’s lies in the fact that he never 
ceases to be concrete. The abstract has its own place 


in moral teaching, but we do not know how far most . 


of us would be willing to goin making Emerson the 
Bible, and. the Ramayana, into school-books. It is 
clear that every step in the organisation of education 
puts a multiplied strain on the tact of the teacher, and 
tends increasingly at the same time to: find us 
‘teachers who are incapable of exercising it. 


N. 
E Essays in National Idealism: 


By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy D. Sc. To be had from 
Colombo, Apothecaries Co. Lid. S. Natesan & Co. 

Madras; Probsthain & Co. London; Thé Author ; 
Campden, Glos, England. Rs. 2as. 12. ` 


' The peculiar love which the author of these Essays 
is known to cherish, for Indian music and Indian 
art, will prepare the, reader for many of the subjects 
treated By him under the title of “National Idealism,” 
But one could hardly be, prepared for the vigour of 


thought and masculine energy of English, by which: 


they- are marked. The language is peculiarly. happy 
when a reference has to be made to the epics, or, as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy prefers to call them, ‘the sagas’. 
We feel here a man who has moulded his expression 
on William Morris,—a twentieth century man who 
yet reads heroic literature! These Essays in Indian 
Idealism are fifteen -1n number and range over many 
subjects, from Yoga to Gramophones. Their author 
is a logical and uncompromising reactionary. His 
eyes are so firmly and determinedly set on THE 
IDEAL, as it might, under happier circumstances 
have been, that he would, if he could, erase Lord 
Macauley’s name from the chronicles of time, and 
destroy power-looms along with Christian 
and Gramophones. Seeing that the world is as it is, 
and not as it might have been, we are unable to 
‘wish, with him, that Lord Macauley had been radically 
different, unless our environment had been radically 
different also. As thorn extracts thorn, fire extinguishes 
fire, and poison proves the antidote to poison, so one 
evil may be necessary to counteract another. Yet 
we cannot deny the beauty and truth of the pure 
ideal as he so nobly and persistently holds it up 
before us. This comprehension of the ideal is itself 
the greatest and best because the most spiritual, of 
all the forces that are to make for our salvation, 


Missions - 
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How true are the words at the end of the beautiful ` 


essay on Indian music: . 
“All this is passing away; when itis gone, men will 


-look back on it with hungry eyesy as some have looked 


upon the life even of mediæval Europe, or of Greece. 
When civilisation has made of life a business, it will 
be remembered that life was once an att; when culture 
is the privilege of bookworms,’ it will be remembered 


that it was. once a part of life itself, not Something - 


achieved in stolen moments of relief from the serious 
business of being an engine-driver, a clerk, or a 


‘governor. 


Let those, who are still part of such a life take note 
of it, that they may tell their children of it when it is 
nothing but a memory. A ‘practical’ and ‘respectable’ 
world has no place for the dreamer and the-dancer ; 
they, belong’.to the old Hindu.towns where the big 
temples and the chatrams tell of the faith and munifi- 
cence of kings and merchant princes. 
is the military band, or the miusic-hall company on 
tour,—what does it want with ascetics or with dancing 
girls ?” 

“Let those who are still part of such‘a life take note 
of it, that they may tell their children of it, when it 
is nothing but a memory.” Aye, and‘let those who 
have been long banished from the beautiful old life 
take note of it, that they may do what in them lies to win 
back what they can of that life for others. 

We of the present generation in Indian cities, are 
born to acertain extent orphans-and foreigners to the 
culture of our own motherland. All who have thought 
deeply know that the renewal of our ‘old life means for 
India all that ‘Union with the People.’ ‘Restoration 
of the villages,’ and ‘Back to the Land’ mean, for 
other nations. For this reason we cannot value too 
highly these readings from the old lifewithin their study 
of Indian culture, which 
student has made. He says: 

“(The future of India) lies in thé lives of those who 
are truly Indian at heart, whose love for India ts the 
love of a lover for his mistress, who believe that India 
still is (and not merely may be, when duly ‘educated’) 
the light of the World, who to-day judge all things 
by Indian standards, and in whom ts 'mantiest the 
work of the shapers of India from the beginning until 
now. Without these, there can be no'Indian future 
worth the name. How may they be known? Like 
answers unto like; but, if an empirical'test be asked 
for, I believe that the love of Indian music and the 
comprehension of Indian art are tests unfailing.” We 
do not think Dr. Coomaraswamy says a word too 
much about the importance of Indian music, as an 
element in Indian culture. Gramophones, and even the 
bastard performances on the harmonium, we hate as 
heartily as he does. Only we would point out that 
in every country the end of native culture is to open 
the mind to universal culture,- and that Indian music 
is no exception to this rule. Its labour is justified 
when the really beautiful in Western music is also 
appreciated. Western study also, has:a value for 
Indian life in it own time and place. Its defect is 
that Western study aims rather at the.efficiency of 
the many than at the deep cultivation of the individual. 

The author’s services to the Indian arts: of form 
and colour are many and incessant. His essays on 
this subject therefore, and especially the chapter in 
which he compares Ravi Varma and Abanindra Nath 


‘Tagore, are of gréat value. The work done by the 


ans 


In Madras there ` 


a patient'and devoted . 








Indian Society of Oriental Art receives his emphatic 
elucidation and-support. Finally, in a notable passage 
comparing idealistic and realistic aims in art, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says: o 

“The great cat-gods of Egypt, the sublime Buddhas 
of Java, the four-handed gods of India, even the 
` great Chinese Dragon, are greater imaginative art, 
belong more to the divine in man, 
~Hermes of Praxteles or the Venus of Milo. 
ideal of the last is limited? and the very fact and 
possibility of its attainment show it. I do not mean, 
of course, that even post-Pheidian Greek art could 
be spared from the world, or thatit is not one of the 
great achievements of humanity: only that it was in 
certain respects definitely limited, and does not neces- 
sarily stand on a pinnacle by itself as the greatest of 
all art the world has seen. Once the spell of this 
limited ideal is broken, you can never again be satisfied 
by it, but seek in art for that which has often been 
suggested, but never can, and never will, be perfectly 
expressed—the portrayal not merely of perfect men, 
but of perfect and entire divinity. Vou seek for an 
art which, however imperfectly, seeks to represent 
neither particular things, nor merely physical or human 
grandeur, but which aims at an intimation of the 
Universe, and that universe conceived, not as an 
„ empirical phenomenon, but as noumenon within 
yourself.” 

The statement which we have here ventured to 
emphasise, is one of a great profundity and truth. 

Our author has no toleration for counterfeits. He 
cannot pardon the gramophone, or the harmonium, 
or the mission school. But now and again he gives 
us a larger glimpse, and it is for these that we think 
the book he has written to be of surpassing value : 

“The great civilising force called Hindusim’, he 
says, “is a hteral attempt to realise the kingdom of 
. heaven on earth. This is the explanation of religious 
art traditions, of the continuity in Indian music, 
architecture, and ritual. Those for whom the ideal 
was a matter of actual experience, who saw and heard 
the true realities and revealed them to less gifted men, 
willed that they should not be fogotten. ` 

It is for us not to follow after our own vain imagin- 


„- ings in art or life, not even—though this might well 


content us—to follow blindly on the lines laid down by 
the ancient shapers of Indian culture; but so to refine 
ourselves that we may see and hear again the true 
realities and re-express them in terms of our present 
consciousness”, 

And so, with this hint of “the hope that lies in 
‘change beyond change’ ”, we leave -a_ book that we 
commend to every reader. 

N. 7 


Indian Heroes. 


Heroes of Indian History and Stories of their Times 
by F. C. Allen, Published by Messrs. Longmans 
Green and Co. Price twelve annas. 


It is a curious thing that amidst much that seems 
depressing, books begin to be issued’ by English 
authors which show a real respect and affection for 
Indian history and literature. “Youth's Noble Path’ 
and this little English schoolbook are both cases in 
point. Heroes of Indian history seems to have been 
written with a view to being made a text-book for the 
reading of English in schools. Nor can we imagine 
anything much better adapted to'thisend. Itis quite 
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necessary’ that in reading a strange language, one 
should be supplied with familiar ideas. These ideas, 
we have here, in the Indian history, upon which Mr. 
Allen has drawn for his materials. There is nothing 
very detailed or complicated in the little book and 


‘nothing at all that could be called sectarian or disput- 


able. Asoka isdescribed, and Buddha and Mahavira are 
given, but there is little told inthe way of their doctrines. 
The Entrance of the Parsis into India is told, but the 
bringing of the Sacred Fire, or the poetry of their Towers 


' of Silence, is not even mentioned. Many persons and 


events dear to the Indian heart are altogether left out, 
but the whole tone of the book is one of admirable 
synopsis, and of hearty respect throughout. Mr. 
Allen has altogether. avoided the famous mistake of 
treating the legendary and historic heroes of the 
Indian people as if they had been less worshippers of 
truth than: others, instead of more so! It is true that 
he refers to ‘writing, which we invented thousands of 
years ago,’ as if letters had been a creation of some 
modern European people, but perhaps the ‘we’ in this 
case refers to Indians! It is perhaps of special 
interest to know how Mr. Allen refers to the 
great Self-Government Act of Lord Ripon. ‘This 
Act,’ he says, ‘was intended to teach the people 
of India the system of Representative Govern- 
ment in their towns. Afterwards when people 
understood it, he hoped that this system would 
oe the system of the Government of the whole of 
ndia,” 
our present Viceroy, Lord Minto, this great reform 
India is' now Governed by a 
form. of Representative Government.’ However, the 
book is: singularly free from the characteristic bias. of 
European utterances, and we are heartily glad to wel- 
come it amongst the resources of the teacher of English. 
Nor must we omit mention of the lavish illustration, 
much of it from the best Indian sources, in which 
the book abounds. When we see how many of the 
originals of these pictures are lodged in Europe? we 
do indeed feel that we have cause for sadness. It is 
all the more desirable however, that our children 
should have the opportunity of studying their repro- 
ductions. There is a photograph here from one of 
the paintings in the Caves of Ajanta. There are 
numerous portraits, and historical pictures; while there 
are also copies of many maps and photographs of 
places and persons. 


The Open Sesame of English Srnonyms by R, P. De. 
Calcutta. 


This handbook has been well-planned. - It has been 
arranged: on anew though an easy.method and the 
hope of the author that it willbe really a book of 
reference is likely to be fulfilled. He has ranged over 
a wide field to select passages to the point .to illustrate 


the fine shades of difference and the subtle distinctions ' 
between words which at first glance seem to convey ` 


the same meaning, thus leading the unwary writer 
whose mother-tongue is not English either into ridi- 
culous errors, or serious blunders. It will be a help 


to the scholar and the Bengali equivalents will explain, 


what is not quite obvious and make clear what may 
not be evident. r k 

Synonyms are so to say, the very- sinews: of a 
language. All its.strength, all- its grace and glory, 
all its liquid flexibility or dewy -sweetness or plangent 
resonance depends.upon its rich and copious vocabulary. 


It is little startling to read, further on, ‘Under - 
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far-sightedness of the statesman are of avail only when 
_ each has an inexhaustible «store of. terms and. phrases 
_and a ready command to marshal them to illustrate 
his thought in a variety of ways.. - 
. It is essential that the student of English should 
have a thorough knowledge - of’ English synonyms-— 
o the. more so if he is ambitious of acquiring an elegant 
-` style,- Vapidity, redundancy, affectation, ambiguity, 
5 circumlocution are some of the gravest faults that 
: critics: often notice in’ our compositions and these 
can“only be removed by: a careful study of words of 
‘dnalogous significance. _ Moreover ` a 
“of such. words’ on a methodized system will ‘often 
- siiggest -by association other trains of thought, which, 
| _. presenting the ‘subject under .new.and varied aspécts 
|. _Awill.vastly expand our mental vision.” A:perfect grasp 
- of-synonyms therefore’ will not only. ‘make for clearness 
| ” but energise thought into active channels. We shall 
‘welcome without any reservation all, attempts in the 
present direction. es U 
es, & 2 Ss i Hie E OR 
Through Solitude and Sorrow by . Syam. Sunder 
| _ Chakraverty. Price eight annas only..Lhe Kalpataru 
. Agency, 14 Shyambazar Street, Calcutta. G 
| ' The book before us is not merely. a narrative of . the 
| ‘story of -the author’s ‘deportation—a dry and detailed 
account of the life he led during his.incarceration—but 
| ; ‘anaccount of the’ struggle of the spirit to overcome, the 
| .++  ‘wéakness the flèsh is heir to—to-reach a purer and clearer 


| ~ splendid'passages of picturesque description redolent 
- -iu of- that poignant grief which is “more akin to pam-—but 
'- -resembles sorrow only as.the-mist resembles the rain.” 
=. The book reveals the man as he was and ashe 
‘became after -his trials and troubles.. It deserves wide 
| ‘circulation, and we venture to add, wider.appreciation. 
[ve °°. The Individual ‘and Reality. 
| The Individual and Reality; an essay touching the First 
| u Principles of Metaphysics. By Edward Douglas 
| Fawcett. Longmans,. Green and Co., London, 
| Pp-449. 7 = 
_” Whether this book is a philosophical work or not 
| the present reviewer, though he has read it carefully, 
| _* iş, unable to say, but what is certain is that Mr. 
Fawcett’s temper is not that of a philosopher. Through- 
:. out the book, he makes ex cathedra assertions only and 
it ‘never seems to have occurred to’him. that in order 
| «to carry his readers along with him, it was incumbent 
- upon .him to givé more solid reasons for his amazing 
conclusions than he has thought fit to do. He begins 
by informing us that "Absolutism in its German, 
- English and Indian forms is rejected outright.” 
To reject a` system of thought outright is easy 
but to acquire an insight into itis very difficult.. From 
the, männer in’ which the author deals with what’ he 
calls Absolutism, it does not appear that-he has-ever 
“taken pains tò understand what exactly are the pro- 
“blems which it attempts ‘to solve: He repeatedly 
‘tells us withan air of triumph as if he had -made a 
discovery unknown to the poor, bénighted, Absolutist 
‘that experience alone must, be the solid basis of all 
‘rational speculation. And yet this’ is the principle 
on? which all:idealists of modern times continually 


‘insist, The only difference between them and Mr. ` 
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The “vision of the poet, the fervour of the ‘orator; the 
- only nominal, for in developing: his theory he sins 


_ several’ times, 


catalogue © 


‘principle that experience is everything, but takes 


‘of it isolated from its context is in contradiction 
-with itself and by an inner, necessity passes out of 


-unity 
‘the great task which Hegel sets;to himself.. In the 
execution of it he, tothe uninitiated reader incapable, 
| ; Hae .q, ‘unreflective mind, seems to move in an airy, unsubs- « 
atmosphere. And this account is tasselated - with: Tere y: : 
-firmly planted on the solid ground of experience. No 
Absolutist, not even Plato, has ever, forgotten expe- 
rience, 


‘champions of experience meant by it is merely sentien 


Absolute, dwell? I examine the contents of my experi- 
‘ence and he is not to be found.” 
` Lalande declare that he had swept the whole heavens 
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Fawcett is that while they, on the whole, remain true’ 
to this principle, Mr., Fawcett’s acceptance of it, is 


grievously against it. “Empiricism,” we are informed 
‘is, the only wear’. ‘his is the 
author’s. favourite expression.. But his own theory is 
such a, medley of monadism,: animism, idealism, 
pragmatism, Heraclitus, Spencer, Darwin, Fechner, - 
Schopenhauer, -clifford and others that he might ~ 
more appropriately exclaim, ‘“‘motley,, is -the only 
wear”. It is no use. shouting" that we must not 
‘go beyond experience. The essential question is, 
what zs ‘experience, what are its constituent elements 
and how ate they related to' one another. A thorough 
analysis: of experience shows that it isa systematic 
whole of inter-connected - parts and involves the 
duality. of subject and object wzthtn‘the unity of it. 
The Absolute is no other than the all-inclusive 
system of experience. .The merit of the Idealist is 
that he. is not content with merely laying down the 


pains to show in detail how every particular element 


itself-into its complementary elements which, together, 
each in ‘all and all in; each, constitute the, organic | 
of the Absolute. This ‘is,’ for. example,.t 


of getting rid of the abstractions so dear to the | 


tantial région, though all the while his feet are 


Mr.. Bradley, for example, in his ‘well- 
known work which Mr. Fawcett says he has had 
continually in mind, expressly calls the Absolute, 
‘Experience. It is to be feared that what the latter day, 


f 


experience. ‘Where’', asks Mr. Fawcett, ‘does the 


Even so did 


with his telescope and found no’ God. Why examiné 
the contents of experience only ? Is “there not such a™ 
thing as form which is, the. correlative of content. 
and may not a'clue to the:Absolute:be found in the 
synthesis of form and content? Taking experience to 
mean mere sentient experience, thé radical empiricist 
commits. the correlative error of identifying Absolute 
Idealism ‘with a one sided intelléctualism. For 
this, however, there is noexcuse. © The: idealist does 
not centend that logical concepts ‘constitute Reality. 
He fully realises that these concepts, apart from the 
concrete experience in which they are embodied are 
empty abstractions, but he insists upon the. correlative 
truth that sense-experience would*.not. be what it is 
without being animated and sustained by thought. 
The fact is that Mr. Fawcett and others wrongly 
Imagine experience to ‘be the samie as appearance. 
They forget that experience is the systematic totality of 
appearance and is, therefore, as much ideal as it is 


‘réal. The real side of experience is obvious enough, 


but, surely, it is an error to supose that it is the’ whole 
of experience, In Hegelian parlance, we may say 
that the truth of the real is the ideal." eae 

The‘ radical empiricist assures us that sense im- 
pressions are not isolated. units, but arẹ essentially 


t 










impréssions themselves.: "Much of. the irrelevant 
objections of the critics of idealism arises from their 
failure to bear this important point sufficiently in 
mind. To say that A is related to’ Bis to imply that 
both of them are co-present to a unifying principle, 
which is the zdeality of them and is expressed in them. 
The ideal principle, from its very nature, cannot bé a 
particular object of experience. It isa universal 
presupposed in the relatedness of impressions. To 
concede to the idealist that impressions are intrinsically 
related to one another and yet to refuse to recognise 
the logical implication of such a concession is a des- 


‘and can only lead to 
. ‘diction. 
r~ The theory 
‘need not be stated here. 
is groundless and has about as much conhection with 
experience as a castle in the air has with. a foundation 
~on earth. -Not a single cogent reason is given 


incoherence and self-contra- 


which the author has propounded 


clusions. Mr. Fawcett, in fact, has given us nota 
, philosophical theory but an ‘Arabian . Nights story. 
' There.is a great deal in the book which is valuable 
' and’ stimulates thought, but the author’s constructive 
effort, as a whole, must be pronounced to‘ be--a 
failure. We are also bound to ‘say that we canot 
congratulate him upon his attempt to-introduce the 


' We are, however, not without hope that Mr. . Fawcett 
will yet “sire” a book really illuminating to “folk” 
whom his present work only disappoints, He has alréady 
changed his opinions several times.’ Years ago, if 


: a ‘Theosophical worker and commenced a series of 
philosophical lectures at the Adyar head quarters. 
' In 1893, he published his Riddle of the universe in 


we have this book which” is not a continuation of the 
Riddle but supersedes it” and in which the author 





language designed to conciliate critics, we shall avow 
ourselves atheists.” We greatly hope that Mr. Fawcett's 
present theory will go the way of his Theosophy .and 
Monadology and that in his-maturer years he -will 
finally produce something which will endure. 


HIRALAL HALDAR. | 
: BENGALI. 
Hindu-Moslem Relations. °, - > 


‘‘Hemendralal’’—a Society Sketch; . by. Babu Bhavani 
Charan Ghose. Published by Babu Gurudas Chat- 
:tevjee, Bookseller, 201, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Though professing to be a society sketch, the book 


furnishes a good quasi-historical, treat. The scene . 


of the story is, of course, laid in'a modest village in 





such a proposition is.’ Impressions are related to ‘one - 
another only as they are held together in the synthetic 

ct of thought. This synthesis of thought, because 
it necessarily ovér-reaches the impressions, cannot 
itself'þe ari impression and it is not effected by a self 
foreign tothe impressions, but-is? the other side of the 


perate attempt to combinetwo inconsistent positions . 


It is as extravagant as‘it - 


“why we arè bound to accept his astonishing con- ' 


Daily Matl style in serious philosophical discussions. 


. Hemendralal' refrains from all illegal ‘connection ‘with 


we ‘are not greatly mistaken, he came out to India as - 
‘torturous death by. Serajuddowla. through mere. 


which he advocated a form of monadism and now 


makes this confession of-faith,—'‘avoiding ambiguous 
! ! g £ . 


terized a youthful Nawab early abandoned to the exercise. 


‘his own sister. 
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takes him to Murshidabad. Through Kasim Ali's 
help Hemendralal gets: an- appointment under the 
Nizamat “and early gets-: himself introduced to 
Nawab Serajuddowla then in charge of Hooghly. `. 
Hemendralal’s: character ‘is heroic: oadou He 
endears` himself to Kasim Ali Khan by the'heroic ``- 
rescue of his only’ daughter, Suratunnessa on two.’ 
occasions, from the cruel hand of marauders that ‘wanted 
to rob her for Mirza Gholam Ali—a rake mad after her. , 
Saved from hanging thréugh the intermediation of Paizi 
—a Nautch girl, raised to the:eminence of a Begum by - 
Serajuddowla, previous to‘his' becoming Nawab,— 


- 


her, though put to very great temptations. Faizi. l 
changes her hature gradually, but is unjustly put to 


suspicion. She is ‘buried. alive. But’ this seems too 
much for her sin of inconstaricy to her lord whose. salt 
she ate of, considering that she was nothing more than, . 
a mere nautch girl and harlot. It is also. unfortunate ` 
that Hemendralal whose life had’ once been ‘savéd . 
through. the intervention of this woman, should have: 
been associated with her final tragic fate. At least 
-Hemendralal did not deserve it. Some instances of Seraj- “ ' 
uddowla's whims and caprices which generally charac- _ 


- 
` 


of limitless power, have been quoted in this book. The ' 
unbounded kindness’.of Kasim Ali. Khan makes 
Hemendralal feel as if he was one of the members of. © 
his family. ` He is consulted by. the old Khan Sahib in. ` 
all family matters. He looks upon Suratunnessa-as_. 
She also looks: upon, him as her 
brother. - A true idea of their relative feelings cannot- 
however ‘be formed, till the reader comes almost to the 
end of the book. » The generally immoral- character _ 
of Amirs.and Omrahs of the time—both at’ Dacca » 
and . Murshidabad .makes Surat decide against, 
marriage ‘and. go..to Mecca. with her father, in 
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spite of latter’s earnest solicitude to make herover tn ` 


marriage to some worthy hand. Kasim Ali also. does 
not go against her wish. Her character is angelic and 
worshipful. Simple like a child, she revels only in 
reading. She at last goes with her father to Mecca. 
While leaving for Mecca Kashim Ali makes over all his 
property to Hemendralal. The parting scene is most 
sad and pathetic, and has something in it of more than 
ordinary leave-taking. It shows that religious 
difference has nothing to do with that affinity between 
heart and heart which association breeds. Hemendra 
gets all honours and becomes a Rajah by dint of 
merit, under the patronage of Serajuddowla, when the 
latter is installed to the gad? of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. Steeped in wealth and honour Hemendralal 
eventually returns to his native village, much to the 
_. delight of his uncle whose chiding was the cause of all 
his greatness. 

a The author has shewn that religious difference can 
. hever operate as a gulf to prevent friendship between 
Hindus and Musalmans. The brotherhood which 
existed among them in the days of Akbar and 
Shahjahan, can still be restored, if the two 
. communities only will not to feel differently. 
‘Though perfectly well-intentioned throughout, the 
-author has, however, unconsciously lapsed into 
one of those mistakes, which, from a Muhammadan 
standpoint, are the bane of some of the late Rai 
Bahadur Bankimchandra Chatterjee’s best novels, 
and have fatally estranged Muhammadan sentiment. 
- On page 113 of the Volume, the altercations that 
take place between a Muhammadan guard of the 
Hoogly Fort and the Hindu servant of Hemendralal 
mark that mistake. The Muhammadan guard is in 
the offensive and Rammohan’s “mlechha” is, no 
doubt, an apt retort to his “Kafir”, but such words 
and expressions as have a tendency to accentuate 
estranged feelings between’ one community -and 
another living like brothers “on the same soil for 
centuries together, should always be avoided. It is 
hoped that in subsequent editions of this book, these 
expressions will be replaced by phrases that may not 
have the hall-mark of sectarianism. 

The book is eminently fitted for being adapted to 
the stage. The abundance of quotations from 
standard Persian poets, of’ which Suratunnessa is 
made the mouthpiece, will probably interest Muham- 
madan readers. The author has shewn that female 
education for which so much cry is now ‘raised, both 
.in the press and on the platform, was a thing most 
common.in by-gone times,—pursued for its own sake 
and without a fuss,—and that the ‘native’ home like 
` the present English home was the best and the most 
natural centre of education. 
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(1) Shrikrishna, by Kahan Chaku Gandhi. Printed 
at the Saraswati Printing Press. Bhavnagar, pp. 
49. Paper bound. Price o-2-6 (1910). 

(2) Arya Panchamrit by the same. Printed at the 
Kalbadeut Printing Press, Bombay. Paper bound 
pp. 44. Price 0-4-0 (1909). 

The first is a poetical composition narrating the 
birth of Krishna, and the second gets out in verse 
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a virtue of self-introspection, self-realization, mercy, 

c. 

Shishu sad bodh mala, by Vrajlal Purushotam Mehta, 
Head Mastery, Taluka School, Waduwan City, 
Kathiawad, and, Kallianji Khodidas Shah, of 
Nagnesh, Kathiawad. Published by N. M. Tripathing 
& Co., Kalvadevt, Bombay. Cloth bound pp. 29. 
Price Pe. 1-0-0 (1909). 





This is a collection of stories from the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, and the Puranas, bearing on the different 
human virtues. We see here, Aryan virtues set out 
at their best, and the book is written out in such simple 
style, that it is bound to be popular with the masses. 
That there was a great demand for some such book, 
cannot be gainsaid, and its utility for being placed 
in the hands of our boys and girls, to teach them the 
better side of human nature as depicted in the lives of 
their great men and women, can hardly be doubted. 
The problem of the teaching of morals has come into 
prominence of late and it is such books only that 
can furnish a solution thereof. We need not say, we 
are greatly pleased with the book. 


a 


Kamala Kumari by Bhavanishanker Narsinhram, 
Printed at the Faswat Sinh Printing Press 
Limited, Kathiawad. Thick board-bound. pp. 186. 
Price Re. 1-0-6 (1907). Second Edition, 


This novel presents a true picture of Hindu 
domestic life—in its worst and cruelest aspects—in a 
vivid form. Itis prefaced in English by that well- 
known Social Reformer, Mr. Ramanbhai Nilkanta. 
Child-marriage, the agonies of young widowhood, the 
immoralities of the lives of those Upadhyayas who lived? 
in sacred places, and other social evils of those who 
live in Gujarat and Kathiawad. Such as the mourn- 
ful beating of breasts by women in public &c., are 
mercilessly exposed and ridiculed here. It will do | 
good to the heart of any one to read such books, and | 
see where we are socially. 


(1) Vidur no Bhav, by Madhadakay Nagar, of 
Kundla, in Kathiawad. Printed atthe C handvapra-, 
kash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper-bound. 
pp. 39, price 0-2-0 (1907). 

(2) Yamuna Gunadarsh, by same pp. 53. Price 2-4-0 
(7908). 

(3) Shikar Kavya by same Price 0-3-0 (1909). 


All these three pamphlets are written in verse, at times 
spirited verse. The use of English words like “lamp” 
and of mispronunciations like ‘‘Shikkar,’”’ instead of 
“Shikar” spoil however, the good effect of the verses. 
Still they promise plentiful and praiseworthy work in 
future, the aim and ideal of the writer being of a high 
order. We wish him success, l 


K. M. J. 
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Ninety lakhs of private money for 
Polytechnics. 


' As a nation, we can criticise the Govern- 
ment for not doing its proper share of 
the work to give us the kind of edu- 
cation which a community, needs to 
be self-sufficient, and happy. But when 
it comes to the question of digging into 
our own pockets and contributing our mite 
to further the very institutions that we 
profess to have most at heart, we usually 
shrink into the background, loudly cursing 
our fate because we are a poor people. 
India is not so much economically 
impoverished as unfortunately it is poor 
in the spirit of intelligent giving. We 
‘have rich men—some of them immensely 
wealthy. But either they are ‘stingy or 
throw away their money to - buy titles to 
adorn their names as tail-pieces,. or they 
patronize shiftless, irresponsible beggars, 
who become still ‘more useless, 
through their patronage. To these purse- 
proud people we tell the following tale of 
an American mijlionaire who voluntarily 
has beggared himself in order to found a 
Rs. 90,00,000 polytechnic college at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in the United States of 
America, providing a chance for the poorest 
lad to learn a trade which will make him 
self-supporting and independent during 
his whole life. Today this man, David J. 
Rankin Jr., lives in three small rooms over 
‘a grocery shop. His income is just barely 
sufficient to supply his modest needs. 
But he is enjoying the peculiar satisfaction 
that comes alone ‘from god deeds, as 
he watches his erstwhile millions n2yulding 
poor boys into useful citizens. He preferred 
rather to raise this monument to himself 
than to wait for roses to be scattered over his 
grave whose perfume he could not smell 
—he saw fit to practically ‘beggar himself 
in life so that he could see the good-his 
money was doing, rather. than énjoy his 
princely income. during his life, and leave 
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it.at his death, to aomi good be 
could not see and appre¢fate. ` 

This man, who was the possessor of ane 

lakhs of rupees,.at the age of seventy-five 


School of Mechanical Trades, He, had 
endowed the school, years ago, with fifteen 
lakks of rupees, but, not 
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satisfied, he . 
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turned over his entire fortune to the Rankin .... 


decided to make it one of the largest trade ,- | 


schools in the world. The fees incident. 
upon securing instruction in this unique 
institution are only Rs. go per year, and this `- 


small sum is payable i in three - ‘instalments, z 


in order that it shall not be oppressive upon . 
the seekers after knowledge. The. scheme, 
of education in the Rankin School is in- 
tensely practical. .Not. a single theory is: 
taught in the class room that has not some 
application to actual shop work. For 
instance, in teaching Geometry, the pupils | 
are made to compute the holding capacity 
of afunnel instead of an imaginary cone 
like dimensions. 


work is similarly practical, whether the’ 


theories’ are applied to drawing, bricklay- | 
steam 


ing, . carpentry, painting 
engineering. 

David Rankin has grasped the fact that 
those who acquire a knowledge of trade 
are valuable additions to the wealth of his 
country, and he has proceeded to build an 
everlasting monument to himself upon this., 
foundation. There isa lesson in his work ° 
of welfare for Indians who have wealth and 
wish to use it to the best advantage to” 
their country and their countrymen. 

Another great lesson for India lies:in the 
fact that the St. Louis philanthropist is not 

content to leave the work he has endowed 
entirely in the hands of hirelings. Every 
day he visits the school he has built up and 
takes an important share of the _responsibi- 
lity of managing: it, seeing to it that the 
teachers and other workers do their full 
duty toward the young: people who are 
committed totheir care. This is in direct 
contradiction to the conduct of the ordinary 
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donot, one gives monnei to an, bia 


= tion; and then drops the whole’ matter, 
“satisfied with the immediate praise of the. 


‘multitude for his beneficence, at best receiv- . 


__ ing but an ‘occasional meagre report of the 
, progress of the enterprise and the pence 
' of his money. 


The Life of the Seditious Meetings: 
Act“Rrolonged. 


“The ST ‘Meetings Act was given 
another five month’s lease. of life by the 
Imperial Legislative Council asscmbled at — 
. Simla on August 6th. We do not at all. 
© wonder, that this pet measure ` of the, 
Executive has not- been ‘allowed to lapse, ` 
as it would have done on. the 31st of. 
Indeed, we ‘should: not be. 
surprised in the least if in March-next- this. 
- Act is permanently put on the 
Books. However, we cannot help confes-. 
sing to a sense of despair at the manner 


`. in which'some of the non-official members . 


behaved themselves in the Council Chamber., 
'., Three of these gentlemen, including Mr. 
- Madge, the representative of the domiciled 
community, actually propounded that, 
“Inasmuch as the Act.was not. stringent 
‘enough, it ought to be made still more 
. rigorous. All Mahomedans, with ` the 
‘notable exception of Mr. Mazharul -Haque, 
. voted forthe measure. Of the two Sikhs, 
one explicitly, the other implicitly‘ lent his 
support to the .motion. The Hindu 
members constituted a solid phalanx of 
‘opposition. 

- What really constituted the tragedy of. 
this meeting was the fact that every one 
of the non-official members. who spoke 
against the Act was distressed at heart with 
the, firm conviction that no matter what he 
might say to the contrary, the. measure 
‘under consideration would... be, carried 
through.. Not only: was this true, but .he 
also felt that the official. members were 
more’ or less bored by the speeches" of their 
Indian colleagues—that if. it had been in 
the power of the departmental heads they ` 
wóuld have much preferred getting through 
with. the matter without submitting to the ` 
formality of listening to the tales of woe 
of the “natives” before. carrying’ ‘into effect 
what they had all the time resolved to do.. 
Doubtless they would have preferred the 
shorter, course. Indeed, Mr. - Jenkins, the 
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in almost so many words. s. 
This does not mean, however that we 


are absolutely pessimistic about the work 


‘of the educated Indians in the 'Viceroy’s 
' Imperial ` Legislative Council. 
' they hopelessly are in the manaaey, and 
their views have no apparently direct effect 


‘upon legislation, there is no doubt what- 
“ever, in our mind, that their words contain 
a great deal of compelling moral influence 


which is bound to increase in effectiveness 


_as awakening advances amongst us., - 


American contempt for the Asiatic. 


Here is what an. American missionary 
residing in the Philippine Islands writes 
about the way in which the “democratic” 
American behaves towards the Asiatic : ` 

“No other people is so imbued with a small, desi: 


able, unChristian race-prejudice as are the Americans. 
Where the- Englishman -looks upon ‘the Oriental as 


an inferior and childish branch of the human family, . 


and the Frenchman and German and Dutchman 
look upoi the Oriéntal as a weaker people whom 


it will be comparatively. easy to exploit and turn into - 


perennial: fountains of revenue, the American in the 


Orient has more the air of being sole representative of | 


the human race, and the. Oriental is classed asa 


* subhuman species that may eventually develop, 


‘through long periods - of _progressive ` mevelonment, 


into the genus homo.” 
Comments’ are superfluous. 


Indian Unity. ` ys . 
A pears school of British writers: Weu 


deny to India; ancient or mòdern, any ùnity ` 
except that which belongs to her at present 


by virtue of being under.the same govern- 
ment. They would-do well to read the 


following extracts from Vincent Smith’ s’ 
Early History of I ndia :-— 


' “India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, 
- ‘is indisputably a geographical unit, and, as ‘such, is 


rightly designated by one name. Her type of civili- 


. zation, too, has many features which differentiate it 


` 


from that of all other regions of the, wòrld,, while ` 


they are common to the whole country, or ‘rather 
continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treatment 


äs a unit in the history of human, social; and, intellec- : 
tual development, 


“But the complete poliiizal unity of India under the 
control of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned 
duthority, is a, thing of yesterday, barely a century ‘old. 
The most notable of her’ rulers in- the. olden’ time 


‘cherished the ambition of universal Indian dominion, 


and, severally attained it in a- greater or less degree. 


But not one of them:attained. it. ” completely, and this. 


failure implies a lack of unity in political history which 
rénders the task of the historian difficult., ~ 
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_ “The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece 
still more pressingly ; but, in that case, with the 
attainment of unity, the interést of the history 
vanishes.” P. 5, 

“Twice in the long series of centuries dealt with in 
this history, the political unity of all India was nearly 


attained; first, in the third century, B. C., when | 


Asoka’s empire extended almost to the latitude of 
Madras; and- again, in the fourth century A. D., 
when Samudregupta carried his victorious arms from 
the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil country. Other 
princes, although their conquests were less extensive, 
yet succeeded in establishing,.and for a time maintain- 
ing, empires which might fairly'claim to rank as 
paramount powers.” P. 6. 


A Common Vernacular for India. 


The: question of a common vernacular 
for India can be discussed with reference to 
either of two possible:meanings of the 
phrase “a common vernacular,” viz., (1) a 
vernacular which will supplant all other 
Indian vernaculars.and will be spoken and 
written exclusively, by all Indians, and (2) a 


over India for purposes of business, travel, 
social intercourse, and the interprovinctz}} 


4 


exchange of thoughts and ideas on subjectis 


in which all Indians are interested. «It 


would undoubtedly’ be of. the 


able distance of time. 


Zy 

Most of the factors that have a tendi 9 
to make some vernacular or other pre 
minant over the rest, have been discuss’ 4": 
the press. But one very important’ 
has been so far overlooked, which is r¢ 
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It is well-known'that the languġoe in 
: ees : et «o9 
which the original : literature of a- religious 


spoken by its founder or foun gers, 
to acquire great importance.{ Looking at 
present-day India we find/“that there are 
three important indigengyis religious reform 
movements Which are more important than 
the frest. Speaking in alphabetical order, 
they, are the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the Order of Ramkrishna-Vive- 
kanainda. We believe Hindi contains the 
most’ important literature of the Arya 
Samaj ; thatis to say, those who want to 
go tò the very fountain-head of Vedic inter- 


pretation according to Swami Dayananda, 


must know Hindi. Brahmoism had its 


NOTES ` 


_ known more widely. 


are 
advantage to have a common vernacula: * 

, a. 
in.the first sense, but we do not think Indi}: 
will have that blessing within any measui r“ 
So those who feé iy: 
-inclined to discuss the question should’ d i 


‘so with reference to the second sense. - . 
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origin in Bengal. Ramkrishna and Vive-. 
kanandà. were Bengalis. A knowledge of - 


Bengali gives one a better`idea of the 
Brahmo Samaj and of the Order of Ram- 


krishna-Vivekananda than if-one had no ` 


such knowledge. It would seem, therefore, 


_that the spread of the “Arya” faith would 


make for the spread of Hindi, and“ the 


propagation of the principles of Brahmoism - | 
and of the Order of Ramkrishna-Viveka- - 
Bengali ~ 


nanda would help to make 


An allied but very vital point for discus- 
sion would be, which of these three move- 


ments had directly and indirectly produéed | 


the highest and most human, and therefore 
the most influential and lasting literature? 


We. are not sufficiently acquainted with 


any Nadian vernacular except Bengali to 


bie ableto open the discussion. There may ki 


falso be unconscious bias in favour of one’s 
vernacular which will be a lingua franca alb” 


own mother-tongue and religious faith. 
It may, however, be allowable for us to state 
that so faras information goes the Brahmo 
Samaj has been directly and indirectly pro- 
ductive of. thè most virile, the most elevating, 
ian, and, therefore, the most 
~~ o terature to a far greater extent 

permanent Ih 7 err ae 
modern indigenous religious 


than - yt 
ere: othei. 4 this literature is-for the 
=movement. An n Bengali $ 


“most part writte’ 
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according to oriental noh id'in its 
7 e€ said.in ifs 
there are so many. things 


favour, it is sheer idiotey to nrt ionablein 
that one can not be so fickly fasià ` 
it as in European costume, 


One most important thing in 


the sari is that in it the Indian woman’ Nrs 
a bond of unity and likeness to her siste Ne 
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. Nothing that is national 


Lloyd , George, who hav 
- large professional E nn order to be | 
AE ; to these welin the confidence of Mr. 
“Shag: 1 á a i 
superior” journaliste that Mr. S. P. Sinha’s 
powers are not even „ġe not have our chance? 





: able 


‘initiative ‘and other 


“fmake than to carry out. ) 
against the use of untruth in any shape or 
. We 


and becomes’ inaccessible to them, and their 


' hearts also become inaccessible to her. + 


We cannot speak for other countries, but 
in India no man or woman ought to, think 
of being different from their fellows except 
upon points of conscience. Of course, “we 
are not speaking of individual differences 
in point of intellectual or other attainments. 
ought to be 
changed or discarded unless it conflicts 
with one’s conscience or is, clearly proved 
to be’ insanitary or stands positively in the. 
way of national efficiency. 

To be banished from the heart of the 
nation is a.thing ‘which no one should 
think of lightly. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha’s Resignation. 

Speculation has been rife as t tk fe 


cause or causes of Mr. S. P Sinh E Ps 
resignation. He knew when he ‘accepted 
“oN 


his appointment that he was going to” 
-. make a heavy sacrifice of. iicome. -To 


suggest, therefore, that the deCtease in his 


income has led to his resignatioy is to accusé | 
p : 3 } . 

-him of'an unsteadiness of PurPose of which, 

we do not think, he can 


_, this Connection Ane journal stig wiseacres “been obliged to recognise t 
have” preached ‘him a sermon on ‘ self- 
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sacrifice, calling upon hin to emulate the 


guilty. In 


pen 
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form, we must say that w 
man being morally certain 
of a staté of things justifyin 
without. there being the 
being able publicly to pro: 
of such a state of thin 
circumstances, a man may 
to state the real causes o 
nor would it be expedient | 
Of course, the public at lar; 
of knowing whether Mr.: 
all similar to this hypothet 
It is idiotic and ridicul 
Mr. Sinha has resigned unc 
below,—pressure from his ¢ 
is to say. What have h 
gain by his resignation ? 
In spite of an “authoriti 
tion, most people seem : 
think that there may be 
allegation of the. corre 


~ Manchester Guardian: that 


\þeen obliged to recognis 
ésxpect to enter the intr 
JExecutive Council of the 
India. ` i 


_ Our own guess is that M 


to his country in his presen 
peen and cannot under pres 


examples of Messrs. Asquith, Haldane andhe at all commensurate wi 


wh 
sacrificed their 


to 


le serve their dountry 
ministers, 


Did it ne 


Ver occur 


ese cabinet ministérs 
nobody is bound to 


a tenth of what th 
enjoy? We suppose 
sacrifice a princely 1 








pen of lesser not® would gladly sacrifice 
all their incO¥ne if they could exercise 

A hindrance even half the 
wW doing good to the nation which 
British cabi et ministers enjoy. 

At has falso been suggested that Mr. 
Sinha Should disclose the real cause or 
causes /\f his resignation. 
for ranted that he has not disclosed the 
reai reasons. But supposing he has kept 
fsck anything, the suggestion’ is easier to 
Whilst we are 


power of 






This is- to take. 


ke has made. Ht may also 
reason or other he feels 


ajpuessing competition is 


Presidentship of the r 


~= So fatas the personality 
Wedderburn is concerned, 
President-elect of the next 
Congress, is’ quite unex: 
wisdom, his “Npe experie 
in the cause oftJndia an 
to Indians, are ‘wellctr 
have to urge is that in: 
Congress Committees he 
the principles which Ind 
fora quarter. of a centur 
attention of Government. 
‘filling offices, whenever a « 
is available, his claims she 
superior ‘to those of non- 
not say that there are in 





Indians fit for the Presidential chair, 
can it be said that the times are more 
critical than in December, 1909, when an 
Indian gentleman ably discharged: the 
duties of Congress President. 

It is unpleasant and ungracious to have 
` to say these things. But duty leaves us 
no option, 


The Annexation of Korea. 


The annexation of Korea was formally 
notified by Japan last month;—the real 
annexation had taken place as soon as the 
Japanese occupied the country. British 
newspapers, for the most part, approve of 
the step and only express their anxiety 
regarding the safety of Great  Britain’s 
commercial interests in Korea. This 
is honest, though cynical and selfish. 
They could not with propriety shed tears 
for the extinction of an independent 
nationality. “The Daily Chronicle” com- 
menting on the annexation says that the 
material progress of Korea under the 
Japanese cannot be questioned. Well, at any 
rate the Japanese will prevent the Koreans 
themselves from publicly questioning that 
fact. They will make it seditious for 
them to do so. “The Daily News” says 
that the annexation “has been carried out 


. with a ruthlessness which is a terrible 
foretaste of orientalism.”’ So far as 
conquest and annexation go, in what 


essential respect is occidentalism superior 
to or.entalism? Perhaps in this that the 
oriental indulges less in the highly edifying 
talk of the altruism and philanthropy of 
imperialism. 

Reuter wires from Seoul that Teraschi, 
the new Resident-General, in a statement 
said that no stone would be left unturned 
to make the Koreans and the world feel 


that Japan’s rule was beneficent. The 
Koreans would enjoy exactly the same 
rights as the Japanese. This assurance 


will be to the Koreans what the Queen’s 
Proclafħnation of 1858 has been to the 
Indians. 


Indians do the dirty work. 


Whenever some wicked and dirty deed 
done Ly some Police or other Government 
official comes to light, Sir J. D. Rees and 
others like him do not fail to throw it in 
our teeth that the doers are, mostly at any 
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rate, Indians. 


fact, and a` most shameful and 


is a 
deplorable one. So faras the remedy lies — 
in our hands, it has a’ material and a 


moral aspect. If people were not so poor 
and if there were not in India so few 
careers and means of earning a livelihood, 

they would not feel tempted to do dirty 
work for money. The material resources of 
the country should, therefore, be developed, 

and new careers opened. But as many of 
those who do wicked things are by no 
means poor, the material remedy alone 
cannot go very far. Unless there is effected 
a true awakening of the soul,a rousing and 
strengthening of the nobler instincts in the 
young, moral lepers in large numbers will 
always exist among us, men who will 

feel in their element in whatever is base 
and wicked. The real remedy lies in giving 
our boys such an ennobling training as. 
in course of time practically to cut off the 
source of supply of such men. They must 
alco be made to feel always and everywhere 
that their company is loathed. 

There is a strong tendency existing among 
us to make money the end of life, though no- 
doubt, many will add that this end is to be. 
attained by honest means. The real mis- 
take lies here. If one makes money. the 
end and aim of existence, one is sure to be 
often sorely tempted to throw aside All 
scruples as to the means to be employed. 
And not many can come out victorious in 
such a struggle. No, let us all impress it on 
our minds, and impress it on the minds of 
the young, by precept and example, that the 
object of life is to be pure, noble, strong and 
loving. 


The Young Liberals’ League. 


We have always held that no religion 


stands in the way of a man’s becoming a 
but that, on the contrary, every © 


patriot, 
religion, rightly understood, i is calculated to 
stimulate our patriotism. Many a time 
have we felt prompted to begin the publica- 
tion of a series of papers entitled, “Why I 
am a patriot,” the question to be answered 
from his own standpoint by the follower of 
each of the various religions prevalent in 
India. We are, therefore, glad to notice the 
circulation of two leaflets by the Young 
Liberals’ League,—‘Christianity and Patrio- _ 
tism” by the Rev. C. F. Andrews, and “A 


Soil 


Explain it as we. may, that — 


toss. i++ 
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Miss KUMUDINI MITRA, B.A., SARASVATI, IN ACADEMIC COSTUME. 


Conflict of Ideals: the Community or the 
Country” by Prof. N. C. Mukerji, M.A. We 
quote a passage from the first : 

It would be the most serious blow possible to 
Christianitv in India, if it were to become separated 
and isolated from the new movements which are taking 
place in the country, —if the Indian Christian commu- 
nity were content to be occupied with its own internal 
interests, and to hold aloof from the larger life of India 
as a whole. I feel, more strongly than I can say, 
that the time has come for Indian Christians to make 
their influence felt, wherever possible, for all that is 
good and true and right and noble in the new spirit 
which is spreading over the East. The path may be 
beset with difficulties and demand sacrifices, but it is 
the pathway of courage and of hope. 

This is true not of Christianity alone but 
of every other religion in India. 
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“Sikher Balidan”’. 


“Sikher Balidan” or 
“The Sacrifice of Sikhs,” 
about which so much 
fuss has been made in 
the Dacca State Trial, 
is a harmless Bengali 
booklet of forty-five 
pages. There is as much 
of politics in it as in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
orin the stories of the 
bloody persecution of 
Christians by Nero and 
some other infamous 
Roman emperors. It is 
essentially a book cal- 
culated to stimulate the 
reader’s religious faith. 
If misguided men made 
a perverse use of it, as 
the terrorists are said to 
have made of the Gita, 
the book itself would be 
as little to blame as the 


immortal Song Divine. 
The authoress, Miss 
Kumudini Mitra, B.A., 


Sarasvati, describes in it 
in inspiring language the 
stories of the martyrdoms 
of Teg Bahadur, Fateh 


Singh, - Zorwar Singh, 
Mani Singh, Hakikat, 


Taru Singh and Subeg 
Singh. It is a very good 


book, as any one can 
judge for himself by 
buyinga copy for three 
annas. 


Scotch Home Rule. 


To us outsiders the position of the Scotch 
in the British Empire has always appeared 
practically the same as that of the English. 
But here is a Reuters telegram showing 
that the Scotch are not satisfied with it. 


The Scottish National Committee formed of twenty- 
one Scottish Liberal Members of the House of Com- 
mons has issued a manifesto urging that the 
settlement of the Constitutional question is an oppor- 
tunity of securing self-government for Scotland, whose 
claim is not less urgent than that of Ireland. 
The manifesto denounces present bureaucratic arrange- 
ments in dealing with Scottish affairs. 


How ineradicable is the desire for 


NOTES 


complete self-assertion in the human mind! 
How foolish it is to think that any political 
measure can finally and for all time satisfy 
a people ! 


Students trained Abroad. 
In the East City and Guilds of London 


Institute Technological examination, Mr. 
Probodh Kumar Dutta, L.T.M., one of the 
present Guruprasanna Ghose scholars of 
the Calcutta University, studying at present 
in the Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology, has come out first in the whole 
of Great Britian in Cotton-weaving, and 
has thus obtained the clothworkers’ com- 
pany prize of £2, and a bronze medal. 





SURESH CHANDRA BOSE. 


Under the auspices of the Association for 
the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, Babu Surendranath 
Bose proceeded to Japan in 1907. He got 
admitted into the Tohoku Imperial Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture and studied in 
the Department of Agronomy. He took 
field-crops as the subject of his special 
study and made some original investigations 
with regard to some of the crops. After 
two years’ training with laboratory and 
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feld practice, he obtained a first class 
certificate. He stayed one year more in 
Japan and travelled through various parts 
visiting many agricultural institutions, after 
which he has come back home. Heisa 
member of the Agricultural Society of 
Japan. 


Republics in Ancient India. 


The Empire had the following leader in 
its issue of the 13th August, 1910 :— 

“One of the commonest sayings about 
India, as about other Oriental countries, 
is that it does not really want self-govern- 
ment. ‘What the Oriental wants is a 
master,’ we are told, and when we ask why 
he should want one any more than Western 
peoples, the only answer is that it is the 
nature of the beast and there is an end of 
it. This line of argument is much less 
frequently heard nowadays than it used to 
be, but there are probably many people who 
would be surprised to learn that between 
two and three thousand years ago the form 
of Government in India was asa general 
rule either democratic or oligarchic. Re- 
publics seem to have been the rule rather 
than the exception, and the editor of the 
‘Modern Review,’ in an interesting note 
in the August number, makes it fairly clear 
that | 

‘they existed at least as early as the days of Buddha 
and Mahavira (sixth century B.C.) and as late as 
the reign of Samudra Gupta (fourth century A. 1D.) 
and that they were situated in the extensive tract of 
country stretching from the Punjab to Behar and 
from Nepal to the southern borders, of the Central 
Provinces. So the republican form of Government 
in ancient India had a duration of at least one 
thousand years. We know of no other country, 
ancient or modern, where democracy has prevailed 
for a longer period.’ 

“It is probable, of course, that these anci- 
ent Indian republics were no more truly 
democratic than the old Greek States or 
the Italian republics*of the middle ages. 
Modern democracy, speaking generally, is 
the product of Christian social and political 
ideas, which regard a slave as essentially 
the equal of his master. But these instances 
certainly upset the complacent theories 
about absolute despotism, which is so often 
alleged to be the ideal Government for 
Oriental peoples. It hardly required this 
eye-opener to down the old notions about 
the inherent inability of certain races to 
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F 
govern themselves ; but Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee has done well to remind us of 
these hard old facts, which are testified to 
by the most renowned Orientalists in the 
world.” 

On this Mr. B. C. Mazumdar of Sambal- 
pur writes to us: 

“The Editor could not deny the ‘hard old 
facts which are testified to by the most renowned 
ortentalists’, but yet he thinks (though he 
has got no information regarding the 
character of the old institutions), that the 
old republics of India could not possibly 
have been democratic in the modern sense 
of the term. The reason he assigns is 
fothing but a bias in favour of Christianity 
stated with editorial wisdom ;—since 
Christianity, which always modern institu- 
tions, has alone given to the world the idea 
that the slave is essentially equal to the 
master, a good form of government could 
not exist in old days. I need not quarrel 
with Christianity, as all forms of religion 
are alike to me in my anthropological study 
of them. I need not also stop to inquire 
how far the Christian idea spoken of prevails 
in the world, or influences the institutions 
_ in America, Europe and elsewhere. I only 

_ask the Editor, if he is in possession of infor- 
mation regarding the influence which was 
at work in ancient India, when the Sramanas 


wefe suffering and dying for suffering human- 


ity, and for the softening of the heart of the 
world all around. 

“How the slaves were treated in ancient 
India, and whether slaves existed when the 
noble influence of the Sramanas prevailed, 
cannot be known by any reference to the 
rules regarding the Sudras as are found in 
some later works of the Hindu Dharmasastra. 

“It is on the other hand on record, though 
the work of Megasthenes survives only ina 
few fragments, that whenthat celebrated 
Greek came to and resided in India, he could 
not find a slave in thiscountry. “All Indians 
are free and no one of them is a slave”, is 
the statement. (Arrian, Ind., Ch. X).” 

Our note has been commented upon bya 
few other editors. For obvious reasons, we 
quote below only the opinion of another 
Anglo-Indian paper, the Indian Witness, 
which says :— s 

The brilliant editor of The Modern Review has a strik- 


_ ingly interesting note on the subject of the method of 
governing in Ancient India, in which he gathers together 
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from various sources evidences of the fact that in ancient 


India the spirit of democracy had full play. *** The 
subject is one of considerable interest to the student 
of Indian history and would well repay further 
research, 


An appeal for a History of Ancient 
India. 


The Panjab Hindu Sabha has issued an 
appeal for funds for a history of the Hindu 
Period to be written in Hindi. Every 
patriotic Indian and every earnest student 
of history will support this appeal. We 
suppose the Sabha includes the Buddhist 
Period in the phrase Hindu Period. While 
there is not the least doubt that sucha 
history written by a competent Indian or 
group of Indians is a great desideratum, 
itis also certain that a mere rechauffe of 
what Western orientalists have written 
cannot give entire satisfaction. Such 
material should, of course, be used. But 
there must also be original research. For 
such research, in addition to a thorough 
mastery of historical method and criticism, 
one must have knowledge of archaeology, 


epigraphy and  numismatics. A mere 
knowledge of Sanskrit will not do. 
A knowledge of Pali is much more 
necessary. To this may be added a 


knowledge of Greek, Tibetan and Chinese. 
Now, one man cannot be expected to be so 
widely qualified. There must be a knot 
of single-minded workers. Among Bengalis 
there are a few archeologists and perhaps 
half a dozen Pali scholars, a smaller number 
of Greek scholars, and two or three who 
know Tibetan. We do not know of any 
Bengali who can pretend to scholarship in 
Chinese, though there are some who have 
a little knowledge of that language. Mr. 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, B.A. (Oxon.), of 
Mirzapur, U. P., is perhaps the only Indian 
who 1s a Chinese scholar. Probably owing 
to the paucity of workers of the right stamps, 
as indicated above, no attempt has yet been 
made in Bengal to write a Bengali history 
of Hindu and Buddhist ‘India ; for if we had 
the men, money would soon be forthcoming. 
We should be glad however if, where 
Bengal has not yet ventured, Aryavarta 
should succeed. But we do not know 
how many archeologists, and Pali; 
Greek and Tibetan scholars there are 
among Hindi-speaking  Panjabis~~ and 
Hindustanis. The Tribune, the Panjabi, 


we 
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the Advocate and the Leader’ may know. 
The project will not succeed unless there 
are at least a dozen such qualified men. 
Money is easier to get than men. 


Free Primary Education. 


The Provincial Governments have all 
declared themselves. against free education, 
mostly on the ground of paucity of funds. 
This is true now, and can remain true for all 
time. The richest government may not have 
sufficient money for education, if other 
dépdrtments of the State are first given the 
choice to satisfy all their needs, real or 
imaginary. 

Among the claimants on the State purse, 


Education should not be alloted a back 


seat. Her place is in the first row: 
However, as our duty is simply to pay 
taxes, but not to regulate its expenditure, 


let us all, rich and poor, tax ourselves a’ 


little further voluntarily, keep the proceeds 
in our hands, and spend them on the 
education of the people. Education is such 
a vital need ‘that we must needs do our 
best for.it. ` i i 

- Money is not the only form that this 
self-levied tax can or should take. He who 
ċannot give money, can give knowledge and 
time, can give land for a school-house, or 
can give the labour of his hands for 
erecting it, ¢0C0 E 


+ 
L 
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earnest prayer of a devout soul. 


The -Canadian Head-tax, 
Speaking recently, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the, Canadian Premier, said that the head- 
tax cannot be imposed on a prohibitive 


scale on:Japanese. immigrants for imperial. 


reasons. But it. can be 
the Chinese and the 


and other high 
made prohibitive on 
Indians. 
would have been if the speaker had frankly 


-~ said that the Japanese can give a knock- 


down blow, but the Chinese cannot! 


The Transvaal Indians. 


` The case of the Transvaal Indians is 
becoming more painful day by day. The 
Imperial Government does not yet seem 
inclined. to move, and ‘the recent Indian 
Act. to restrict or prevent emigration ‘has 
not- yet been set in motion. From the first 
the ‘moral victory has been. with our 


''With--every form of help should go the: 


How much more resfreshing it’ 


countrymen; and should they eventually 
fail in their ultimate object, which God 
forbid, it will still be theirs. . 
-,In the case of the Madras deportees, we 
all feel, that next to Mr. Polak, Mr. G. A. 
Natesan of the Indian Review, has worked 
with the greatest brotherly enthusiasm. 


Í Musalmans boycotting Hindus. 


The deplorable news comes from some 
places in Sindh and the Punjab that 
Musalmans have taken to boycotting the 
Hindus. }We cannot think of a more suicidal 
step. This mischievous movement should 
be nipped in the bud by all available means. 
Those who are at the bottom of such things 


‘do not know how wicked they are. 


We try to be as optimistic as we can 
about India’s future. But it is things like 
these that, momentarily, dim our hopes. 
May God give us all more neighbourly love 
and more light and guidance. 


Religion and Patriotism. 

The Christian Register of Boston says: 

English people can die fer England, but few 
Englishmen can see the politico-religion that takes 
heed for Ireland, and grasps in one great sympathy 
even the whole of the British émpire. American can 
die for America, for one State as well as another; 
but we have -not yet reached that Christian thought 
which loves our Chinese neighbor like ourselves. The 
only excuse for spending billions annually for naval 
vessels is that German religion: ‘and French refigion 
and English religion and American religion all stop 
with patriotism. * 7 7 i ' 

It is good for Americans to feel and write 
like this; it is good for Europeans and 
Americans to try to rise to the pure heights 
of true religion. But we have no right to 
make any comment whatsoever'on a para- 
graph like the above, seeing that large 
sections of our people are untouched by 
the influence of patriotism of even the 
narrowest type.- 


Court Jesters: old & new style. 


In .a recent issue we printed a- short 
sketch of the life of Akbar’s Court Jester, 
the Mullah Do Piyaza. The reader must 
have seen that though he was technically 


‘called a Fool, he had. much wisdom, and 


courage, too, to give wise counsel in the 
garb ,of humorous rebuke to the Emperor. 
The recent Simla session of the Imperial 
Council has shown that there are court 
jesters still, though we do not in their case 
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spell the word with a capital J and though 


they do not wear the well-known time- _ 


honoured uniform. They aré humorous, these 

‘new style men are,—some consciously and 
others unconsciously. But as to their wisdom 
and courage,—well, that 1s another story. . 


An Indian Hero. 


Mr. Ganguli, Assistant Superintendent of 
Telegraphs, was recently drowned in trying 
to swim across a river in full flood at mile 
502 on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. He 
was endeavouring to re-establish telegraphic 
communication. ° i 

‘He has shown that he was a-man, a hero. 

‘We learn from ‘the Bengalee that Mr. 
Ganguli was born of humble Brahmin 
parents at the village of Manirampur. He 
was brought up as a free student in the 
Ripon College and graduated from it with 
double honours in 1906. In 1gog he passed 
the Examination at the Rurki College with 
distinction. He was first in the swimming 
competition of his, College. He has been 
cut off in the prime of life, as he was only 
25 years of age at the time of his death. 
He leaves behind him a widow and a child 
and dependent relations utterly unprovided 
for. 2” se 

Our contemporary has started a Ganguli 
Memorial Fund.- All lovers. of heroism. 
ought to contribute to it. 7 . 


Demand for National Parliament 
-© in China. 


There is at present heré in Pekin an assembly of 


delegates from the various provinces elected by the. 


provincialassemblies, said: Mr. Frederick Moore writing 
to the Daily News from Pekin on June rr, With 


-them are also ‘representatives from Chinese commu- 
nities abroad, from Australia, the Philippines, Hawaii,- 


Indo-China, and other places where the Chinese are 


more enlightened, as a result of living under foreign - 


Governments, and where, in consequence revolutionary 
organizations have developed. The purpose of .this 
assembly which is being watched closely by the 
Government—is to obtain from the throne a decree 
proclaiming a national Parliament. Eight of them are 
reported to have sworn,in their peculiar Chinese fashion, 
that they will kill themselves if the Prince Regent 


again refuses to grant their petition, while the whole | 


number vow that they will not again show their faces 


to their people...that is to say they will not return to | 


their provinées until the Regent assents. 


We suppose Indian nationalists are pre- 
vented from taking similar vows by the 
- fear lest Anglo-Indian bureaucrats die of 
the pang of séparation from them, in case 
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the former should carry out such solemn 
vows. Perhaps the Indian Police think 
that Mr. -Aurobindo Ghose is making an 
experiment on Chinese lines. 


| A Yankee Vaca. 


The’ following cutting is from Los 


. Angeles Times of June 2, 1910: 


The Hindu population of British Columbia contri- - 
butes liberally to the funds of the leaders of the. anti- 
British agitation in India, according to secret-service 
agents employed by the India Office in London. As 
much as 2,000 dollars was raised in Vancouver on a 
recent Sunday afternoon on a direct appeal to Hindus 
employed in and about the city for. funds with which 
to buy rifles to aid the plot to overthrow English: rule 
in India. , Those appealed to im this- fashion readily 
respond and it is declared that most of the Hindu 
population of the province have been whipped into line 
as subscribers by leaders of the movement; ` The funds. 
obtained in Vancouver and at other centres in British 
Columbia, where Hindus are to be found in any number 
are forwarded to agents of the agitation in London. 
The destination of the funds was learned by secret- 
service men who traced drafts dispatched from Van- 
couver. The London agent says.sums as high as 20,000 


dollars have been sent from Vancouver in one draft. 


So money would seem to be very cheap in 
Britis f Columbia, .f thousands. of rupees 
could really be collected from ordinary 
workmen as the result of an hour’s appeal 
for such a mad project as the overthrow of 
British rule by means-of some revolvers and 
rifles. Those who seek their fortunes in a. 
distant arid inhospitable land, are ‘generally ` 
hard-headed men, loth .to part with their 
hard-earned money for’ foolish, dreams.. 
They are not such idiots as not to know, in 
the. first place, that thousands of rifles 
cannot be’ surreptitiously landed on Indián 
shores and carried inland to different centres, . 


- and, in the second -place, that even if this. 


were feasible, the British Government is 
too strong to: be overthrown by such 
means. f 


The project, if true, would certainly take 
rank in foolishness with the alleged object ` 
of the “political dacoits.” We do not think 
it can be true... oS es 


- 
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As others see us. 


a 


‘We print without comment the. following 
article from The Literary .Digest of New 
York, dated July 2, as an illustration of most 
foreigner’s knowledge of. the past and 


‘contemporary history of- India and of the 


character for sincerity and courage which 
they give to Hindus, | 


; 22 
Hinpus PAUSE IN SEDITION TO Mourn EDWARD. 


Whereas, in years gone by, the death of a king 
spelled riot and revolutions in India, the year of our 
Lord 1gto sees the East Indians pause in sedition- 
mongering and bomb-throwing to mourn the demise 
of their late Emperor, Edward VII. Ever since May’ 
6, the date of the king’s death, native newspapers, 
conducted in English and vernacular, have been full 
of accounts of condolence meetings held throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, by all sections of 
Indians, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Buddhists, and 
Christians. The most curious fact of allis that the 
very communities that erstwhile were teeming with 
seditionists and anarchists now are the most vociferous 
in their expression .of lovalty to the new King 
Emperor. : 

Even the Bengalis, who are blamed by the British 
for having worked up the “unrest” in the dependency, 
have held hundreds of meetings in various parts of 
the peninsula to convey their sense of sorrow to the 
royal family. The president of one of these assemblies 
is reported by The Tribune (Lahore, the Punjab) to 
have said: . 

“A sovereign, according to Hindu S/astras, is regard- 
edasthe father of his people and it is incumbent on them 
as Hindus to go intomourning on account of the demise 
of a sovereign who was in truth their father and the 
peacemaker of this world. The. Bengalis have been 
the earliest comrades of the British in India and-have 
profited immensely by this connection, and it. behoves ` 
them to show their respect.and gratitude in a special 
manner,” nae 

It is easy to dismiss disdainfully these effusions of 
native loyalty to the British Sovereign, bùt it must 
be remembered that during recent months the Hindus 
have become alarmed by the thought that the ‘very 
foundations of society might be undermined by head- 
strong young anarchists. Thus it came to pass that 
a few weeks since a number of the most influential 
Hindus presented a memorial to the Viceroy in which 
they sought to suggest means to annihilate anarchism 
in Hindustan. As reported in The Punjabee (Lahore) 
the petitioners declared that ‘‘Hindus- are naturally 
law-abiding and loyal to the core; and most of the 
irreligious tendencies: of the modern Hindu youths 
must be attributed to the present materialistic civiliza- 
tion and secular education which deprive them of 
their ancient religious training, character, and 
intuition’; and the memorialists, therefore, pray that 
“religious education and training on thoroughly 


- orthodox and non-sectarian lines may be allowed to 


be imparted to Hindu youths.” 

,Whether or not the Government will see its way clear 
to. arrange to teach Hinduism to Hindu school-children 
is not.known ; but itis widely felt that anarchism’ is. 
really‘menacing Hindu Society. Young men who call 
themselves patriots do not at all hesitate to loot people’s 
houses in order to find funds for their red. propaganda. 
Alarmed at this turn sediton has taken, The Bengalee 
(Calcutta) declares: 


“We fail altogether to understand what possible 
combination of causes could have ‘led to this utter 
negation of common sense and perversion of the moral 
sense in the case of these youths,” 
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The educated Indians are unequivocally condemning 
these nefarious tactics, and are also beginning ti 
realize that if they keep up -bomb-throwing they wil 
have to pay the cost of additional police and magisteri 
al forces required to cope with the evil. The Pionee: 
(Allahabad) points out this fact, and The Capita 
(Calcutta), an organ of the English commercia 
community, goes to the length of proposing that a heav: 
punitive fine be imposed upon the neighbourhoo 


-where a convicted anarchist has been born and bred 


It adds: 


“This would be an incentive to the people in such < 
district to keep their coasts clean from the foul cance: 
of sedition and allied disorders. I would even gi 
farther. What are parents or gaurdians doing wher 
they send forth from their home a young man who i 
not ashamed to be an assassin? They are responsible 
for his upbringing and education in right and wrong 
in loyalty and disloyalty. They are responsible, as ne 
one else is, for his real character. = 


As a natural result Hindus are coming to co-operate 
with the English to put down nihilism. he Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta) writes : 

“The mass of the people have a solemn duty imposec 
upon them at this moment—the duty of strengthening 
the hands of the Government in every possible way. 
We all know what the factors are which are to be held 
responsible for the deplorable tension of feeling between 
Europeans and Indians. Why do we not come to a 
cordial understanding and remove the causes of 
misunderstanding ?”’ 


_ The Peshawar Riots. 


' 
> 
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` { Readers of the Tribune and the Panj sbi 


Me . 

can gather several uncontradicted facts 
regarding the recent Peshawar riots. Qnly 
Hindu shops were looted, Musalman shops 


situated between Hindu shops did not suffer 
in the least, the plunderers were all or 
almost all Musalmans, these Musalmans, too 
were for the most ‘part trans-frontier bad 
characters, the general population were not 
to blame for the riots and the plunder of 
shops,}it has not been shown that the 
inhabftants are generally turbulent or crimi- 
nally inclined, with ordinary foresight and 
care the executive and the police could 
have prevented or at least stopped the riots 
and ‘plunder, and no public enquiry has 
been made into all the circumstances 
connected with the affair. ffUnder these 
circumstances we consider it highly unjust 
to impose.a punitive tax of Rs. 48,000 per 
annum on all the inhabitants without 
distinction. The authorities are also bound 
to fully compensate all the plundered shop- 
keepers ;. they should not rest satisfied with 
enna them the beggar’s dole of Rs. 13,000 
in all, z 


mia 


. men cannot carry their heads erect, 





The Mact¥eness Pamphlet. 


The latest news regarding the Mackarness. 


Pamphlet is “that Mr. Mackarness has 
given in the columns of the Times a crushing 
reply to all the charges brought against 
him by Mr.- Under-secretary Montagu in the 
Commons,-but that the latter has not yet 
attempted a rejoinder. The sound and 
fury of his speech should have led us to 


_ suspect that this ‘young official had a very 


weak case to support. 


Our Frontispiece, 
The figure which forms our frontispiece 


this month was copied by Brahmachari, 


from a 


Ganendranath Bandyopadhyay 
group in the Ajanta Caves frescoes.. 


' Congested Colleges. 


We take the following lines from the 
Hindoo Patriot (July rg, 1910) : — 


The Presidency College was flooded with applica- 
tions from boys for admission, but to our regret we 
learnt that a large number of applicant has been 
informed that there is no available place for them in 
the College classes. The admissions that have been 
made were due entirely to luck and good chance and^ 
that they were so was apparent from the mode of 
selection made. The choice of the College authorities 
that fell upon few was neither discriminate nor 
indiscriminate and was not confined toa 
limit. Some of the best boys were -admitted while 
qualified boys of equal merit were refused admissions 
at the same time, which goes to show that there was'no 
uniforfa rule to observe in connéction. with cases 
of admissions. Boys passed in other divisions than 
the first followed the same fate. This goes to prove 
beyond ‘the shadow of a doubt that those who passed 
the matriculation examination in the first division were 
not given any special preference and they were 
liable to rejection like others. Indeed several students 


who have passed the matriculation examination in the 


first division have been informed after ‘dancing 
attendance for several days that they cannot be 
admitted and they must seek admission elsewhere. 

- This shows that many boys both meritori- 
ous and able to pay. fees could not have 


the advantage of -an education in the best. 


equipped college in Bengal, and that those 


who -had the advantage were made to feel’ 
that they had it merely as a. matter. of: 


favour but not-of right. The latter we 
consider the worse evil of the two.- Where 
but 
must from their boyhood cultivate the arts 


of courtiers and bend their supple necks 


low to clerks and principals indiscriminately, 


and in, their post-academic: Careers, again,: 
seek to obtain appointments to the public: 


needs of the students. 


a prescribed _ 
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“service not by merit as tested by. competitive 


examinations but by the favour of men in 
power, true manhood can not. grow. As 
mercy is twice blessed, so is patronage and 
favouritism twice cursed ; it not only enfeebles 
the .backbowe of the patronised, but brings: 
down the patron, too, from the heights of 
sturdy and simple manhood. 
therefore, beware of this natural nemesis. 
The good of the new university regula- 
tions is not yet apparent, the evil is, 


regulations have neither given us better 


professors, nor given the old class professors”. 


more leisure and opportunity to pay greater 
and more individualised attention to the 
Stiffer courses alone 
cannot give us better graduates. 

All colleges are overcrowded ; some of 
them look like village bazaars on market 
days.. And this, though many students have 


failed to obtain admission into any college.: 
The reason is, the new regulations stand in | 


the way of the multiplication of colleges: 
to keep pace with the increase in the 
number of students. It isa strange country 
where one cannot get 
education by paying for it. 

We appeal to our rich men to emulate 
the examples of Mr. T. Palit, vei 
Manindra Chandra Nandy, Babu Brajendra | 
Kishor Ray Chaudhuri and othets and found 
and endow colleges. There is no better 
way to earn the “gratitude and blessings of- 
their countrymen. There is no greater 
benefactor to the community than he. who: 
helps in the making of men. 

As there is much less provision in Our 
colleges for science , teaching than the * 


teaching of the arts courses, science colleges ` 

And. . 
the- healthy: : 
uplands of the Santal PAREA and Chota |, 


should be established by preference. 
they’ should be situated in- 


Nagpur. 


Musalmans and Sanskrit. 


It is a great pity that a 


the orthodox Hindu professors. And the 


university, a non-sectarian institution, has 


supported them! Of course, the Pandits 
have every right to stick to their orthodox 


ideas, on this they are entitled to. only in, 


Let patrons,” 


ordinary college- 


Musalman — 
graduate who wanted to attend the Calcutta © 
University lectures in Sanskrit to enable him ™ 
to appear at the M.A. examination has. 
been driven away from the lecture-room by- 


The - 


-q0 


_ their. own private - schools. They cannot 


their lectures. But what shall we say to 
them, when enlightened Westernised men 
support their action on the ground | of 
expediency ? 


The banana aa day. 


The day on which Gotama Buddha. at- 
tained Mahaparinitvana, has been fixed 
jx by-Dr. Fleet with considerable certainty, 
to be the 13th day of October 483 B. C. 
The Sarvastivadins will no doubt . admit 
the correctness of it, but there are still 
many who may not feel inclined to substi- 
tute Kartik-Sukla-Ashtami for Vaisakh- 
' purnima. Though my firm conviction is 
that’ Dr. Fleets date is sure to, prevail, 





ghosha. The only purpose I have now in 


belonging to the various section of the 


may most conveniently, come together to 
-“:mérge their differences, at least temporarily, 


at which they all cherish for the great 
& "Tathagata. It is not uncommon that 
merely for the sake of convenience, a day 
‘4. 1sfixed for the celebration of a memorable 


¿| exactly the date for it. 

-**" Those who have aot got any religious 
Pe „deeling in the matter, must remember, 
hat influence such meetings may have 

upon the growth of at least social feelings. 


_ The value of it cannot be overestimated. 


of any section of the people, that there is 
“no such common festive day in India when 


w together to evolve a social sympathy, a 
, 86cial- sense, and a social habit.. I have 
oe Spo right to speak against those festive days 
“Which ‘have been recently brought 
vogue by the political leaders of our coun- 
‘try; but as they touch politics, or 
are concerned” with sectional interest, 

| many persons fail or become unwilling 
> to take part in the celebration of them. 
| Political ideas may one day unite the 


people of our r country, but all that | main-. 


tA 


take the nioney of the university and at. 
the same “time exclude non-Hindus from . 


I do. not ‘enter into any controversy with, 
‘those who adhere to the statement of the. 
mighty and venerable Sramana Buddha- 


view is to get aday on which the people. 


`- heterogeneous mass of Indian population | 


in the common feeling of deep veneration , 


event (say, of a birthday) which is not - 


nl may state it without offending the feeling ` 


men of diverse races and faiths may come 


into ` 


Seaia 


“tain is that-in India, idea elating to . the 


moral feelings of man (including the religi- 
ous sentiment) . are far more powerful‘and 


“abiding. In the words of'a celebrated scholar, 


“the texture of life in India is thoroughly 
impregnated with relgipus convictions ànd 
practices.” 

The orthodox eae Sil over thé land 
worship the Buddha as an avatar of Vishnu; 
those of our educated people, who have 


‘lost all ‘faith in religious creeds, or have 


adopted .some form.or another of a theism, 


„consider the moral influence of the teachings 


ae Sw 
wes 


of Gotama to be great;, the mere scholars 


i regard him as the greatest man of the olden 


times; the liberal Christians and the liberal § 
Mahomedans utter his name reverentially. 

Since’ the teachings of Gotama do not 

militate against the essentially necessary 

religious practices of any church of the 

world, all may equally accept them with. 
advantage. The great Buddha came to 

liberate the world from the thraldom of sins 

and miseries by shewing the path about 

which there is no such thing as sectarian 
limitations. The Christians may say, that 

their Lord has given them a fuller form and 

a perfected new dispensation, but they can 

not accuse Buddhism of possessing any 

such positive dogma as aay be considered 

baneful in its influence. 

It will be admitted by all, that antagon- 
ism existing within the ‘people of our 
country, can disappear only as fast as tastes 
that are exclusive make for tastes that can 
be enjoyed by- many. Nothing can be ‘ 
more universally attractive in India, suiting 


the taste of all classes of People, than what _ 
I have proposed. 


- 


= We must also come. upon a day which 
may prove most convenient to the majority 
of the people. As the 13th day of October 
is sure to fall every year within Pooja * 
holidays, when all the public and private 
offices and institutions of Bengal and all | 
the High Courts in India remain closed, a 
time more suitable cannot be thought 4 in 
the commemoration of the great event— 
the Mahaparinirvana. 

As I reside at a distant country place 
I am not-in touch’-with the Buddhist 
brothers of my country. I do not know if 
they will kindly accept my suggestion, 
If they do, J leave it.to them as to how a 
meeting or meetings may be organised on 
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the ensuing’: “iath ja „of Ocobei agro. 


May my appeal reach, the Sramanas, the’ . 


Bhikkus, and the lay worshippers ! 


B. C. MAZUMDÀR, 
Sambalpur. 


Papya cultivation. 


One bigha of land is equal to 8o cubits 
square. Sow the plants at 5 cubits apart 
in holes of one cubit deep. Hence a 
‘bigha may very well have space enough 
for 256'plants. More clearly as follows :—. 


On the North 16 plants 
On the South veo aye Os y 
On the Bast... ... 0 ... 2.07 I4 a 
On the West... ... .. 14 5 
and in the inner 14 lines at i 
the rate of r4 plants in each 

line 196 5 

256 plants. 


On the whole, we may, however take 
200 ae of sound health for granted. 
EXPENDITURE. 

' The land should be ploughed, cross- 
Aa till a fine tilth is obtained, after 
which leave the soil for a month or so to 
the action of-the air and sun, &c. The 
probable expenses for ploughing, &c., for 
a bigha-of land should not 


exceed . . Rs. 5 00 
2 Be. To make a seed bed to. 

raise plants... .. a 0.40 

3. To make 200 beds of one 
cubit deep each ... ... 4° 200 
4. Fencing of the garden... ,, I0 0 0 
5e Séeds as Uke. gee as aut 200 
6. Manure ac aa. aor asa Gy IOO O 
Rs. 2940 


Taking some more miscellaneous items, - 


I may, safely say that the total expenditure 
for one bigha of land should not exceed. 


Rs. 35/- . 
INCOME. 


You will get the fruits ready to be mar- 
ketted in the second year and you may 
expect at least 20 healthy fruits out of 
hundreds from each tree. 

.“, 20 X 200 trees= 4000 fruits. 
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‘on one side of 


‘printing extra pages, 
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Sale at the average rate of one an 
each (while in Calcutta markets a sm 


>= Papya is sold at.least: fòr -/2/- ann 
=Rs. 250/- sale proceeds, 
Less ” 35/- 
Rs. 2rs/- | 


Or to make it doubly sure I may v 
well take Rs.-200/- as the nett inco 
and sure profit from one bigha of la 
You can never expect such an amount fr 
Paddy, Jute, Hemp, &c. Of course, I 
not mean to say that the cultivation 
Paddy, &c., should be stopped. Pay 
cultivation can be carried on only in h 
lands, while Paddy, &c., require low lan 

The educated Indians of to-day perfi 
“Clerical life’. There are men among th 
who have provision enough to make 
independent start in life, but what pity 1 


—to,see them slaving at the desk, and dy 


by inches year after year ! 
NORENDRANATH MOZOOMDER; 
' Agriculturist, Serajgun 
r5th August, 
7910. 


To intending Contributors. 


We are sometimes asked many questi 
by intending contributors regarding 
nature, length, &c, of the articles that n 
be acceptable to us. In reply we may 
generally that articles should be of gens 
interest and as free from technicalities 
possible. We should prefer to have ty 
written MSS., but where thisis not practica 
they should certainly be written legil 
the paper, with a. 
margin, and some space between the In 
Editors always find it easier to print sł 
articles than long ones. We like arti 
containing not more than 3,200 wc 
each; and as a general rule no art 
should contain more than 4000 wo 


Contributors will greatly oblige us ift 


kindly mention on the first page of tl 
MSS. the number of words their arti 
contain, We try our best to meet 
requirements of the writers by frequer 
but there is a li 
to our resources. - 
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THE VOTARESS. 
From the original water-colour by 
Mrs. Sukhalata Rao. 


By the courtesy of the Artist. 
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OCTOBER, 1910 


By THE Rey. C: F. ANDREws, DELHI. 


T is in no sense with any desire to choose 
a sensational title, but with the most 

_ sober'realization of the gravity of the 
issue, that I would call attention‘ once 
more in the public Press to the seriousness 
of the Drink Problem at the present time. 
\ The Indian Peaple have hitherto had ‘the 
proud distinction among the nations of the 
world of being freest from the baneful 
influences of intoxicants and drugs. 
hashad no Opium curse like Ch na, and no 
Intemperance like Europe. ` But now with 
$a terrible steadiness, year by vear, the 
total volume of intoxicating liquors 
consumed is rising; and 
every w the drink habit is spreading. 
What will be the end? 

In such a matter, where the area is so 
vast as India, and where the plague spots 
of drink are still not numerous, the 
testimony of Government figures is most 
convincing to those who may not have 
witnessed in their own immediate. neigh- 
bourhood the evil in question... There can 
be in such returns no danger of mistake 
or exaggeration. Let me state briefly 
what they reveal to us. — 

First of all we may take the revenue 
returns themselves. The figures of nét 
revenue from intoxicating liquors were 
given in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons as follows :— 


1874-5 £ 1,561,000 
1883-4 2,538,000 
1894-5 j 3,620,000 
1994-5 IIP 
6,717,000 


India . 


in fresh districts . 


An examination’ of thesé’ figures shows 
that in the ‘first: décade the increased 
revenue amounted roughly to a million 
pounds sterling and again in the second 
decade roughly to a million pounds sterling: 
In the third decade the increase was very 
much larger, namely, £ 1 3600,003, ` or more 
than’ balf as much again. But, far more 
alarming ‘still, —iż the last 5 years the 
increase has been roughly -£, 1,500.000, that 
is to say almost equivalent to the wholé 
increase of the preceding ten years. Yet 
another fact, which adds further to. the 
seriousness of the situation,—last year’s 
increase amounted to £, 400,000, a terribly 
high figure.’ he 

The significance of these returns may be 
brought out in another way. The annual 
Excise revenue of the Madras Presidency 
alone exceeds today that of the whole of 
India, thirty-five years ago! In Bengal the 
increase of country liquors distilled during the 
last five years amounted to 50 per cent. while 
the population only increased 2 per cent. ! 

The more closely the figures are examined 
the more cléar it becomes, that in nearly 
every province it is in the consumption of 
country liquors that ‘the’ chief rise occurs. 
This means that the ‘evil is growing chiefly 
among the poorer classes, who are getting 
a depraved taste for the raw country spirits. 


_ These are probably the most harmful of 


all in their evil effects upon the liver and 
stomach. They.: are little ‘else than a oe 
poison. = : 

There is one dlas of poorer people, which 


must soon become avery important factor 
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in the community, if India is -to develop 
her, Swadeshi Movement. I refer to the 
workmen in the mills and factories. The 
close confinement and long hours of work 


make this special Class péculiarly liable to~ 


the dangers of intoxication. They are cut 
off from their old surroundings and often 
‘packed into insanitary ‘buildings. - The 
more healthy village life is left behind, and 
money passes through their hands more 
freely than before. 
at’ hand, and they fall. The Governor of 
Bombay has recently lamented the spread 


of drinking habits among this worn 
class. 


‘It isa common-place that History repeats 


itself, The social anarchy and dissolution, 
which took place, when England turned 
from’ an agricultural to a manufacturing 


country, was one of the chief causes of the 


spread of drinking habits among the poorer 
working classes in England. This process 


may only 'too surely be repeated on Indian 


soil, unless statesmen and social 
have ‘the -wisdom and intelligence to 
forestall the danger. What prospect could 
be more gloomy. in India than a drunken 
proletariat in all our great cities? What 
could be more destructive of the , new 
Swadeshi enterprise, than the growth . of 
intoxication. among workmen ` wherever 
there was a growth of factories arid mills? 
India is the poorest country in the world. 
So farj it has managed by a frugality and 
abstemiousness, that wins the admiration 
of all who have witnessed it, to avoid some 
of the more terrible. aspects of poverty that 
are common to other lands. There are 
no work-houses or Poor Law regulations 
asin Europe, no swarms of beggars as in 
China, but a wonderful system of family 
support exists instead, which only, breaks 
down under the extreme. calamity of 
famine. Should’ drunkenness, however, 
‘once become common among the poorer 
Classes, the days of family self-respect and 
self-support will’ be at an, end. The 
drunkard is one whom no family. purse is 
deep enough to keep from squalour and 


workers 


‘misery. Rather, the whole family sinks, 


rand isdragged ‘down lower and’ lower in 
‘the dust. I ¢an ‘speak on this. point from 
a knowledge of the effects of drunkenness 
upon the family life in England. Among 


‚the poorer working classes there is nothing 


The dram-shop is near | 
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which so T a breaks up tie family 

as the drinking habits of one of its members. 
Often and often I have seen a whole’ house- 
hold reduced in a few mionths’ ` time to 


beggary and rags by a drunken father, or, 


what is far worse, a ‘drunken’ mother: 
When the craving gets a: firm hold ofa 
man or a woman, no money or property 
is safe. Children may starve, relations 
may entreat, the home may be ruined, but 
the drunkard, lost to all sense of decency 
and shame, cares nothing, heeds nothing, 
as long ashe can get his dram. This ‘is 
no fanciful or exaggerated picture, but a 


‘fact of bitter daily experience in England. 


With the knowledge, therefore, that ] 


' have- 6f the terrible effects of- ‘drunkenness 


in my own land, the. thought of what. is 
happening today i in India, as the drinking 


‘habit. steadily grows from: year to year, 


raisés. the gravest misgivings. It will be 
useless twenty, years hence, when the 
insidious evil has caught .a firm hold of 
the Indian poor, to. cry; ‘Halt. The 
stream, which is now comparatively small 
in volume, will then have become a roaring 
torrent, which no legislation can: restrain. 
There ‘is one remedy which, more than 


- any other, appears to be. stiited to present 


Indian: conditions. Local ;control of the 
drink trafic and its regulation by local 
public opinion would probably be found 
in many districts of India both feasible and 
salutary. 

In putting forward this as a. remedy, r no 
imputation is made with regard to the 
sincere desire of Government to keep down 
the liquor consumption. But even the most 
strenuous efforts of Government are in 
danger of being defeated, when the control 
of licensing isin the hands. of those who 
are collecting the revenue. Even if some 
of the. worst abuses of the auction ol 
licenses, by which the most immoral people 
obtained the rights of sale, have been done 
away, it still remains a fact, that, human 
nature being what it is, considerations ol 
revenue will inevitably. bulk large in the 
Government officers’, „eyes, This wall often 
prevent recognition. being ; given to the 
will of the -community which suffers from 
the drink, evil. ‘There needs ito bean abso- 
lute right, en the side of ithe people te 
prevent, liquor being sold in any piven area 
This has“ ‘already been practised § with gooc 


Ga 


effect in the Baroda State. There, if. 60°/, 
of the population in a certain quarter object 
to the opening of a liquor shop, no shop 
can be opened. Again if a shop is open, 
and the same percentage of the people in 
the neighbourhood signify their desire that 
“it should be closed, the State closes it, 

_ The evils of the lack of local control may 
be seen from a pitiable story recorded in 
‘the last Annual Report of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association. I give it 
as it is there stated. The Khonds of 
Bengal and Madras are a simple, aboriginal 
hill-people,-peculiarly in need of proteétion 
from the drink-habit. A Temperance 
movement was started among them, and 
fifty thousand of them, through their, re- 
presentatives, took a solemn -vow: of absti- 
snence. Crime décreased and the prison was 
empty for nearly three months. Never had 
the people so’ much money to spend: before 
‘on’ rice and cloth and household things. 
“Then, notwithstanding the. protests of the 
penple, 
newly auctioned. Twenty-seven of the 
shops which had been closed were re-open- 
ed, with the most disastrous results. If 


focal control instead of official contro! had: 
been exercised. in that district, there can 


be little doubt that no shops would have 
pbeen opened. But the mistake. that was 
"made brought an-end to the temperance 
reform. 

It is not, of course, for one. moment 
implied that the excise officials are-bent 
upon increasing drunkenness in order to 
-swell the revenue, or, that Government is 
anxious to see the excise returns increase. 
Indeed it is only. the extreme vigilance of 
the excise officials that prevents large secret 
distillation and smuggling of country liquor. 
. The Excise. Department bas immensė 
responsibilities which it ably discharges. 
But those responsibilities could be still mòre 
ably ‘discharged, if the officials were 
dependent on local public opinion 
regard. to the issue of licenses, and had not 


to trust merely ‘to their own Judgment in _ 


the matter. 

The demand for the right of public local 
Bno. will probably: be granted experi- 
mentally by, the Government of India in 
certain districts before many years are past. 
The Bombay . authorities are’. already 
moving forward in that direction. 


- A. GRAVE MORAL DANGER’ 


shops for the sale òf liquor were. 


with. 


Mean-. 


> 
; 
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while enlightened public opinion must be 


formed, and this can be done mainly 
through two’ channels, the. Press and 
Education. It would be a sad confession 


of weakness, if rights were granted, and 
then were not exercised; if public control 


were given, and then the people themselves. 


were found to be so apathetic and un- 
intelligent as not to seize the opportunity 
of dealing a death-blow at the evil. There 
is) needed, therefore, now ‘in the present 
time an immense amount’ of educative 
work.’ 
most systematically and éffectively. done 
for- the rising generation. ` But Temperance 
Societies are the only organisations which 
can directly reach’ those who will have the 


immediate responsibility of voting, when 
- local control is admitted in any district. ' 


The labour of continuing year after year 
Temperance meetings and lectures is often 
paintul and. disheartening, The ` 
routine palls and the temptation is ever 
present to leave everything in the hands 
of the State. But not in such ways are 
great achievements wrought. 
needed. behind the Indian Temperance 
Movement .today a clear programme to 
work towards`and a. great purpose. to 
accomplish. 

. That programme should be ‘The control 
of.the Drink Traffic by the Indian Peopte 
themselves’. 
awaken the social and religious conscience 


of India_ te the oa which threatens“ the 


nation. 

It will be found that r caste. 18 
losing its hold, or has not yet bound a ‘tribe 
or race with its own restrictions, the drink- 
ing habit spreads with the greatest rapidity. 
This may be seen in the Indian Christian 
community, where drunkennéss has become 


a serious’ evil to be combated with all the > 


moral power of the Christian ‘religion. 
The reason is obvious. Under the caste 
svstem, as Mr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore. so 
ably pointed out in the August issue, 
individual initiative is reduced almost 


to a minimum. The individual loses the 


power of acting for himself. But when 


‘those restrictions are withdrawn, as in the 


case of Indian. Christians and "others, a 
revulsion takes place. There is a large 
amount of individual freedom given, with 
little experience of its uses‘and its dangers. 


dull’ 


In the primary ‘schools this can be | 


There. is ` 


That purpose should be; to : 





‘needs of their own district. 


Among the higher classes the dangers of 
newly acquired freedom are greatly 
minimised by education and social position, 
but among the lower classes an entirely 
new social environment has to be built up, 
with new social sanctions, and the period 
of transition is specially dangerous. It is 
noticeable that in the North of the Panjab 
and in the new industrial quarters of 
Bombay, where caste restrictions are losing 
hold, intemperate habits “are spreading. 
The remedy is not to go’ back to the un- 
individualised life of the past, but to go 
forward. At the same time, in going 
forward, the wisest statesmanship and the 
most careful provision are needed to tide 
over the time of transition. 

It is at this point that local control offers 
itself as the most important means of 
building up a new social sanction, wider 
than that of caste. The people themselves in 
a given area are the best judges of the 
The moral 
sense of the Indian people is still strongly 
on the side of temperance and sobriety. 
Wherever it was clearly seen that the 


drink evil isin danger of spreading, there . 


is little question that the people, of all 
religions, would rally to the side of. tem- 
perance reform. The prohibition or control 
of the drink traffic within each area would 
me the free. expression of public opinion, 
and as. such of immense ‘educative value 
to the whole community. It would also 
give a golden opportunity cto members of 
different religions to work together ona 


‘under the more open conditions of modern 
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common platform for the common good. 
In this way it would be a unifying influence 
in the midst of much else that dtvides. 

‘It is not for a moment claimed by 
Temperance reformers that local control is 
the panacea for all the evils of intemper- 
ance. It is quite possible that in some 
districts, where it is tried, it may break 
down, while in others it may bea success. 
It may need supplementing by other 
remedies. It may even, in certain districts, 
need supersession in favour of other methods. 
But what is claimed with reason is that 
local control of the drink traffic offers a 
solution that is far superior to the present 
system of licensing. It is also urged with 
reason that the experiment itself will have 
great educative and civic value. This 
opinion is shared by all Indian leaders, of 
whatever race or religion. It has had the 
unanimous approval, year after year, of the 
All-India Temperance Conference. It has 
been tried with a considerable amount of 
success in States such as Baroda, where 
conditions are the same as in British India. 
Its sanction, after so many years of waiting, 
would be a stimulus and encouragement 
to the earnest body of Temperance workers 
who are carrying on their labours in every 
part of India. It would lead on to new 
veritures and further steps being taken to 
make. the’ sobriety of the Indian people; 
life, no less notable among the nations 
of the world than it has been in past ages. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
| ANANDA Monan Bose, 
Reon commencing the reminiscences 
of my friend Ananda Mohan Bose 
I must once more ask the reader to 
refer to other sources of information, notably 
to Mr. H. C. Sarkar’s biography of Mr. A. M. 


_ Bose, for a complete account of his life. My 


object is to note down such facts alone as 


came within my personal observation and 
still linger in my memory. 


ITI 


I first came to know my late friend 
Ananda Mohan Bose personally in 1869, 
when we were both formally initiated 
together into Brahmoism by the late 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Bharat- 


barshiya ;Brahma Mandir, in the month of 


August of that year. Before that we, all 
young students, had seen Ananda Mohan and 
had heard of him. The distinction with which 
he had passed the University examinations 
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THe Late Mr. ANANDA Monan Bose. 


had placed him as an ideal before us. 
Besides, the eminent qualities of his 
character, as reported by his friends and 
associates, were also subjects of talk 
amongst us. To me he was specially dear ; 


for though not personally acquainted: with 
him, | was admiring him from a distance for 
his warm interest in the Brahmo cause. 
He was a Brahmo in faith, like myself, 
for some years, before our public initiation, 


360 
and was taking an active part in Brahmo 
Samaj work. 

The day we met 
towards each other 
influence as it were. We came 
world in the same year 1847, entered 
the Church on the same day, and were 
from that day united in love and spiritual 
companionship. Within a few months, after 
our initiation, Ananda Mohan obtained 
the Roychand Premchand Scholarship and 
accompanied Mr. Sen to England, to finish 


were drawn 
some magical 
into the 


we 


by 


his education in one of the English Univer- 


sities. 
He was in that country for nearly 
four years, during which period many 


important events happened in the Brahmo 
Samaj. There was a tug of war between 
the party of Mr. Sen and a party of 
advanced thinkers on the subject of Female 
Education and Female Emancipation. 
After his return from England Mr. Sen had 
established a school for adult young 
ladies, where I was a teacher, as already 
reported in my Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan 
article ; but the ideal of female education 
adopted by Mr. Sen wasnot after the mind of 
a section of our fellow-believers headed by 
the late Messrs. D. M. Das and D. N. Ganguli; 
and they proceeded to found another 
school where a more liberal standard of 
education for girls was followed. 
There was also a conflict on the subject ‘of 
allowing ladies to sit outside the screen 
in our places of public worship. “Mr. Sen’s 
friends were not ready and willing in the 
beginning, to allow that right to the ladies 
of the advanced families ; accordingly 
there was something like a little schism in 
the Church, The advanced section gave up 
attending Mr. Sen’s services and opened, in 
another place, a weekly Divine service of 
their own. In course of time Mr. Sen came 
to see the wisdom of reserving a wing in 
his Mandir for the ladies of the advanced 
section, where they could sit outside the 
screen, and the rival service was given up. 
Besides the formation of this party of 
Female Emancipationists in the Brahmo 
Samaj, another party had also made its 
appearance who clamoured for the intro- 
duction of constitutional modes of govern- 
ment in the management of the affairs of the 
Church. Of this party I was a member. 

At this juncture my friend returned ‘from 


y 


„and Female Emancipation and 


. Chapel, 


‘many 
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England and joined the High Court as a 
barrister. I was living then at Bhowanipore 
as Head Master of the South Svwburban 
School and he came to reside on the South 
Circular Road, within a few minute’s walk. 
from my house. So I met him almost 
daily. My love for him drew me into 
friendship with his wife, her sisters, and with 
all who were dear and near to him. I spent 
hours upon hours in his house talking upon 
matters relating to the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the general progress of the 
country. My friend earnestly sympathised 
with the causes of Female Education 
at once 
stood by the side of our friends Messrs. 
D. M. Das and D. N. Ganguliin keeping 
up the school for the high education 
of women which they had established 
and were maintaining with considerable 
difficulty. Properly speaking, from this 
time the maintenance of that institution 
fell upon him and Mr. D. M. Das. It 
was a good round sum that he began to 
contribute to its funds month after month. 

With our idea of constitutional govern- 
ment in the Church also he warmly 
sympathised. He specially made common 
cause with us in our efforts to get trustees 
appointed and a trust-deed executed for the 
Bharatbarshiya Brahmo Mandir, Mr. Sen’s 

towards the building of which 
“of” the” constitutionalists had 
contributed. Somehow or other Mr. Sen was 
afraid of conceding to their demand, and the 
agitation was kept up for years, the constitu- 
tionalists publishing a monthly journal 
called Samadarsht or “The Liberal’, of 
which they made me the editor, to ventilate 
their ideas. 

Ananda Mohan’s house became some- 
thing like a club where all advanced 
thinkers met to discuss their ideas.. At this 
time two subjects occupied our foremost 
attention. First, the necessity for, doing 
something for the student - population, 
secondly, the need for a political association 
for the middle classes of the country. 
The British Indian Association, under the 
guidance of the late Kristo Das Pal, was 
doing excellent service to the country in, 
its own way at that time. But we all felt 
that it was rather aristocratic, and there 
was need for an association representing the 
middle classes of the country. Much of our 


talk at -these friendly . gatherings 
occupied by the pressing necessity that we 
all felt on this subject. 


of these meetings and threw himself heart 
and soul: into the. matter: At last as: the 
result of our repeated conferences the 
foundation of thë Indian Association was 


decided upon. One day I and my friend 


waited upon Pandit Iswar . Chandra 
Vidyasagar, to ask him to.encourage and 
guide us by heading our movement. He 
could not accede to our request but gave 
us sound advice, pointing out to us the 
dangers that were to be avoided. 

In due course the Indian Association was 


ushered into existence ata public meeting 


held in the Albert Hall, which Mr. Banerjea 
made it a point to attend, in spite of 
the, death of one of his children on that 
day or the day previous. Ofcourse, Ananda 
Mohan was a prominent figure. amongst us 
on that occasion. 
made him the first Secretary of the newly 
established Association and I was given the 
charge of overlooking the collections. 

_. Messrs. 
meantime opened operations amongst 
the student population of Calcutta, in 
which F also joined them. Hundreds of 
students flocked to hear. the speeches of 
these two, leaders of Young Bengal and 
returned edified and strengthened in their 
noblé resolves. : 

At about this time, I think at the 
beginning of 1877, l. fell seriously ill, 
so much so that my life was despaired. of. 
[l was then serving asa teacher of Sanskrit 
in the Hare School and living in a house 
on the Amherst Street, where my friend,-in 
spite of his pressing business engagements, 
would pay his visits almost every day, and 
sit by the side of my sick bed trying to 
cheer me up by his conversation, which, 
all who knew him in life, must remember 
to have been characteristically sweet. He 
was known to all as the mild, gentle, 
loving, self-effacing Mr. Bose. His very 
presence had a soothing and elevating 
effect on‘all who were afflicted. 

Indeed, -ardent love and unostentatious 
goodness were ‘his characteristics. The 
manner in which’he loved his mother, hiş 
brothers and his wife and children, was 
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was, 
friends. ` 
"Mr. Surendranath ` 
Banerjea, who came to reside in Calcutta - 
at about this time, would be present at many | 


As far as I'remember, we 


Bose and Banerjea had in. the 


) 36r 
often a ‘subject of talk . amongst .us, his 
How often did it happen that 
returning from the High Court, he, found 
his dear old mother, quietly seated | in, his 
room, perhaps counting her, beads, and then, 
he would at once throw aside his over-coat 
and fall prostrate) on the ground before 
his mother, placing his head, on her lap, 
lying in that condition for minutes, till the 
old lady would pat.him on the back and 
order him to rise. 

Here again I am drawn aside to say 
something about, ‘my friend’s mother 


-who also was a remarkably pious woman. 
‘In point of religious’ devotion and dutifyl- 
ness, we have seldom seen her equal. 
“husband died very early when. my friend 


Her 


was a little boy, and that good lady had 
to manage extensive estates, look after the 
education of her children, and keep up 
the power and prestige of the family in 


the village. All these duties she quietly. 
performed with calm resignation and 
unflagging zeal.i Her devotion to her 


husband was so gréat that from the time of 
his decease to the day of her death, she 
would never permit his name to be even 
casually mentioned in her presence, with- 
out stopping the speaker for a minute; 
joining her hands, and placing them on 
her head as a mark of respect for his 
memory. So great was her reverence for. 
great and good men that she would never 
drive in a carriage even before the tomb 
of a Mahomedan saint, without alighting 
from her carriage, and walking before 
it in humble silence. On one occasion, 
when a number of pilgrims were sailing in 
a vessel to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri, 
they were overtaken by a storm, the 
ship went down, and they were all 
drowned. My friend’ s mother was to have 
formed one of ‘the party in that vessel, 
but some cause had. intervened to prevent 
her from so doing. When informed of 
the sad catastrophe that had befallen the 
pilgrims, the good lady instead of rejoicing 
that a similar fate had not overtaken her, 


. was found weeping that her god did not. 


deem her worthy of sucha blessed death., 
‘Is. it any wonder ‘that the gifted son ‘of 
such a mother should also be remarkable 
for his piety ? However that is a digression. 
To return to my subject; Ananda Mohan’s 
love for those who were: related to him or 


` 
l; 
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drawn to him by friendship was a character- 
istic feature. I shall never forget the day 
when his younger brother Dr. M. M. Bose. 
returned from America after finishing his 
education there. I was present in his 
house on that occasion. We were all 
eagerly expecting his return that morning. 
Hearing his carriage driving in I went up 
to the door and gave him a hearty welcome ; 
but Ananda Mohan ran forward and warmly 
embracing him led him to a seat where he 
held him for sometime clasped to his heart, 
as if they could not bear to part. We 


were all inspired with a sense of awe, as 
it were, by that manifestation of fraternal- 
reverential’ 


affection. His loving and l 
devotion to his elder brother, the late 
Haramohun Bose, was’ also characteristic. 

It was beautiful and elevating. 

_ After recovery from my illness in 1877, 
I went for a change to Monghyr, in the pro- 
vince of Behar, for a few months. Ananda 
Mohan also came there shortly after with his 
wife and the family of his father-in-law to 
give a change to a sick brother-in-law, the 
younger brother of Dr. J. C. Bose.’ At 

Monghyr, soon after our arrival, my youngest 
daughter died a violent death from a fall 
from the terrace of the house we occupied. 


It was a very severe shock to my wife, 


whoebecame quite prostrated~with grief. 
After his arrival at the town, my friend 
made it a point to come to my house almost 
every day to speak tomy wifeand give her 
some consolation. She loved him and had 
great respect for him, so his words gave her 
great consolation. My wife would often say 
“to see him is a great pleasure in itself ; and 
to hear him speak, would make one forget 
all sorrow. I wonder how one’s wordscan be 
so gentle and soothing.” His very advent in 
my house would be heralded by a chorus of 
joy that my little children would raise. They 
would immensely please him by lisping their 
observation—“you are an Englishman”, 
referring to his mode of dressing. 
Strangely enough it so happened that 
within a short time, my friend lost one 
of his sons by disease and death at 
that station. Then came thé turn for me 
to look to his consolation and that of his 
wife. The calm resignation with which 
he bore that calamity was a lesson to us all. 
He spoke few words, but his very demea- 
nour showed that his eyes were fixed some- 
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where else and that he was literally kissing 
the rod that had smitten him. One morning 
I went to his house’ and finding Mrs. Bose 
quite disconsolate, offered to take both 
of them to the sidé of the river Ganges, 
which flowed near by, by way of a 
diversion. When standing by the river- 
side I found my friend entranced with 
a new thought, his whole countenance 
aglow with emotion, with his eyes transfixed 
on the river, apparently lost to all sense of 
things happening around us. But not 
so was the condition of Mrs. Bosé. The 
beautiful scenery somehow made her sorrow 
more poignant, and she was quite over- 
powered. Then my friend began to speak to 
his wife about calmly resigning our fortunes 
to the providence of God. That sorrow would 
certainly benefit them spiritually, he sajd, 
if they could only resign themselves to the 
goodness of God. No words of mine can 
convey an adequate idea of the sweet, gentle 
and loving care with which he bent over 
his sorrowing wife who ‘had fainted away 
and the words of faith and trust in the 
goodness of God he spoke to her. Such 
moments are very precious. You can then . 
see a man at his best, and I shall never ` 
forget the scene and the calm majestic faith 
that every word of my friend indicated. 
The year 1878 was the ever-memorable 
year when the second great schism in the 
Brahmo Samaj took ‘place, after the 
marriage of Mr. Sen’s daughter with the 
Maharaja of Kuch-Behar. We both 
became involved in that great controversy 
and both had a hand in ‘the formation of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. What 
words of mine can adequately express the 
deep, very deep pain that my friend 
felt on that occasion. He did not 
enter into it lightly. He was living then 
in his chambers, after having left his 
family at Monghyr. How-many days, 
and sometimes nights, I spent ın his 
chambers, lying on a couch, with my 
arms crossed on my bosom, and with eyes 
closed, lost in deep thought, my friend all 
the time walking by my side apparently 
lost in the same thought, stopping at long 
intervals near my couch, bending over 
my prostrate figure and saying, ‘“Sivnath 
Babu, what should we do? A great respon- 
sibility rests upon us.” In that state of 
agony of mind he wrote a letter to Mr. 





Sen fonlon him to take certain things 
into consideration, This letter, though 
unheeded by the latter at the time, stands 


as a monument of’ the noble and lofty: 


spirit that actuated my friend at the time. 
He also called more than once on Mr. 
Sen to have a personal conference with 
him on the subject of his daughter's 
, marriage in contravention of some of our 


well-known principles, but nothing could 


ward off the danger. 

The night of and February, 1878, in 
which a number of friends held a meeting 
at 93, College Street, where the newly ' 
established Indian Association was then 
located and where I was residing at the 
time, under the presidency of the old 
and revered Babu Shib Chunder Deb of 
Konnagar, to discuss .the question of 
sending a letter of protest to Mr. Sen, is 
ever-memorable in Brahmo history. The 
proceedings commenced with earnest prayer 
and we sat deliberating till about 2 A.M. 
when the question of sending the letter was 
decided upon ‘and its points settled. But 
a new difficulty arose at that point. Our 
friends Messrs. D. M. Das, late Vakil of 
the High-Court, and D. N. Gangul1, late 
‘ Assistant Secretary of the Indian Association, 
raised the questionas to the next step we 
wanted to take, in case Mr. Sen gave no heed 
„to our letter. Were we prepared, they asked, 
to start a new Samaj? Every one was 
taken aback, for they had not thought over 
such a contingency till then. Myselfand my 
friend positively declared that such a thought 
was till then out of our mind, and that we 
were earnestly hoping that things would 
settle down, without leading toa rupture 
in the body. Whereupon Messrs. D. M. Das 
and D. N. Ganguli refused to sign the letter 
with us, declaring that they would. not 
make common cause with persons who 
were not prepared to “go the whole hog 
with them,” the characteristic expression 
used by Mr. D. M. Das at that meeting. 
So these two left without signing the 
document at, that meeting, which . they 
however did sign two days after. 

How Mr. Sen treated that letter and 
what were the consequences are matters 
of Brahmo Samaj history and I need not 
dilate upon them here. My point is to 
note 
wards. 


We were soon involved in the 


2 


3 


‘ merriment 


‘He was 


down what my friend did after-' 
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tremendously difficult task of ‘organising 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. We were 
all novices in the art.of constitutional 
organisation. Ananda Mohan - alone, by 
reason of his residencein England, and his 
association with many Societies there, had 
some knowledge of it. So most of the 


.meetings for laying down the constitution 


of the new Samaj and for framing its 
rules were held in his house. I wonder 
to think at this distance of time, how we 
sat at his dining table, after the 


table-cloth had been removed, day after 


day, tillan early hour in the morning, 
deliberating ‘upon the constitution of the | 
new Samaj. One incident in-that con-, 

nection I vividly remember. That day I 
had to superintend. -the publication of 
our two journals, “Brahmo Public Opinion” 
and “Tattwa Kaumudi”. So I had to work 
from early, morning till8 org p.m. From 
the editor’s table, after ʻa short repast I 
had-to run to my friend’s house to take part 
in that day’s deliberations, which were very 
important and from which my friends could 
not agree to see me absent. : I went and ‘sat 
till 12 P:M. when my whole frame absolute- 
ly needed rest, and I could no longer sit. 
I found I was not attending to the business 
but dozing. At this point, in order to 
avoid their notice, | quietly slipped down 
from my chair below my friend’s dinipg - 
table, and stretched myself in sound sleep 
on the matting. After an hour or so a 
question turned up which needed consulta- 
tion with me when every one turned round. | 
to see me,’ and how great must have been | 
their surprise to find me missing. At once 

a search was made and after a few minutes 

my friend discovered me quietly sleeping 
below the table. So he dragged me out. 
by my ankles, to the laughter of all present. 

As Iam narrating this event I almost. see 
my friend smiling at me, for this incident 

many times formed. a subject of talk and ; 
to both of us in subsequent 
years. 

I was tired but my (snd knew no tiring. 
indefatigable. Indeed, the very 
news that he was in town. and was 
coming tothe Committee Meeting of the 
‘Samaj would Often fill the minds of the 
other members with the dread that they 
would be forcibly. detained by him at the 
meeting till alate hour of the night; for 
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‘these conferences would 


_his custom was, whenever any member 


wanted to depart, to rise from his seat, to 
hold the departing friend by the arm and 
forcibly make him resume his seat, by saying, 
“Please wait a short time; we all must soon 


depart”. That “saon” seldom came within 
one or two hours more, 


In the beginning of 1879 we opened the ` 


City Schoöl. My friend and myself chiefly 
céncéived the plan and carried it out. 
Our objects in opening the Institution were 
two-fold. First, we thought the 
would enable us to have near at hand a 


number of.earnest Brahmo teachers, who 


would render valuable help to us in carrying 
on the work of the newly established Samaj ; 
secondly, we wanted to bring a pretty 
large number of young students within reach 
of our moral and spiritual influence. With 
these objects in view we opened the School. 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea gladly con- 
sented to join us in opening the Institution, 
for, his interest in the moral welfare of the 
student’ community, at that time as in 
subsequent years also, was great. So the 
prospectus was issued in the names of three 
of us. I became its first Secretary and 
organiser, Mr. Banerjea kindly undertook 
to give his services asa teacher and Ananda 
Mohan supplied the initial expenses. 

CA few months after, another Institution, in 
tke spirit of the Brahmo Samaj, called the 
Student’s Weekly Service, was also started, 
which held weekly meetings for prayer and 
the delivery of religious and moral dis- 
courses. Of course we did not ask Mr. 
Banerjea to join us in this. The City 
School and the’ Student's Service imposed 
turther work on myself and my friend. 
These ‘two institutions involved new work, 
‘in addition to the work, already mentioned, 
needing frequent conferences with my 
friend. | became almost a daily visitor 
to his-house and spent hours upon hours 
in close conference with him. Some of 
stretch far inte 
the night, makiny the return home difficult 
for me, and obliging me to spend the night 
‘at his house. One day’s occurrence still 
‘lingers in‘ my memory. That evening we. 
“were shut up in his study, after dinner, 
‘absorbed in conversation till 1 or 2 A.M. 
‘We had no idea, of the hour of night 
‘till Mrs. Bose, quietly’ stepped. into 
the room through a side door, with wonder 


and amazement 


school. 
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in her eyes. Her. very 
looks excited our laughter; we felt as if we 
were two culprits maturing some dangerous 
plans and arrested in the midst of our 
nefarious work. But her remonstrances 
soon brought us down in our laughter and I 
apologized to her, telling her the important 
nature of our deliberations. We were. 
forced to close up then and there and as 
it was too late for me to return home, I 
accompanied my friend to sleep in the 
same bed with him for the remaining 
hours of the night. © | 

The question will naturally occur to 
many how could my friend afford to spend 
so much time on. such matters and yet 
successfully carty on the business of a 
practising lawyer. That was a mystery .to 
us also. How oftcn have 1 heard attorneys 
and others connected with the High Court 
say—‘Alas! if Bose could give more time 
to his legal practice, he would far. outshine 
many others.” But that thought was not 
in Bose’s mind. He looked upon the law- 
papers, as he said to his wife one day, as so 
many serpents. Their very sight filled his 
mind. with dread. How can successful 
legal practice be possible to such persons! 
Yet the genius of my friend made him a 
successful legal practitioner. 

The truth of the thingis this th .t my 
friend’s mind was somewhere else, in the 
service of God and of his country. No truer 
patriot than himself have I ever seen. His 
addresses as President of the Indian National 
Congress, his oration in connection with 
the opening of’ the Federation Ground, 
where he was literally carried on men’s 


. shoulders from his death-bed almost, and also 


the many speeches he had delivered. in 
this country and in England bore testimony 
to the ardent love he bore to his country 
and to his people. He had a great mind to 
settle down in England for some years, as 
an independent counsellor to the friends 


‘of India in Parliament, and to the Indian 


Committee. That he thought would be 
of greater use than to enter Parliament 


like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Bhow- 
nuggrie and become involved 


in current 
English politics. Isaw. the widson of the 
course suggested and we held conference 
together about raising the necessary funds. 
Unfortunately my friend had a large family. 


‘and he had not been able to lay by any- 
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thing like a fortune, and as there was no 
~ rich man to back us in carrying out our 
object, if was eventually dropped to his 
great sorrow. 

The raising of the City School into a 
College in subsequent. years was not quite 
‘after my mind. But in that matter I 
‘acceded to the wishes of my friend. After 
having raised it into a College he wanted 
.to place it in the hands of a devoted 
brotherhood like that of the Poona 
Fergusson College, but in this idea he was 


opposed by many of his College associates .. 


and. severely criticised by many of his 
Brahmo friends. His-motives were mis- 
understood and many unkind things’ were 
said about him. Baffled in his noble efforts 
my friend made over the College to a body 
of ‘trustees with a .constitution that will 
stand as a monument of the high principles 
that actuated him in founding» and ‘keeping 
up that College. 

To me, his close personal oad his deep 
piety was the most attractive feature in 
his character. He was humble, gentle, 
charitable and forgiving and _ forbearing 
in all his dealings with others. He was 
prayerful and devout; and high, noble and 
holy in all his aspirations. But his nature 
was secretive in these matters. : He always 
avoided display and exercised his piety 
in the solitude of hisstudy. Day after day 
he spent long hours in prayer and medita- 
tion, and at times retired from the engage- 


ments of the town’ to some solitary abode 


far away, to be able to spend his time in 
devotional study, in meditation and prayer. 
How he could be alone with the Alone, 
even in the midst of the pressing engage- 


behind bear witness to. 
filled: with impassioned prayers offered 
during press of business for repose of the 
spirit ‘and spiritual guidance. One incident 
occurs to me relating to this side of his 
‘nature. It was a Sunday, a day of rest: 
He had confined himself to his study from 
an early hour, and had ordered for a 
specially abstemious breakfast, with strict 
injunctions not to disturb him in his study. 
‘At the appointed hour his wife sent his tea 
by a servant. -The tea was placed before him 
on the table. It remained there for more 
than two or three hours without his drinking 


it, himself being all the ` time, engaged in : 
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devotional study, meditation and prayer. 
After three hours another cup was taken 
to him by his wife herself, which he drank. 
Then came the hour for breakfast ; but he 
would not come He sent back the-servants 
with promises to come soon ; but there was 
no sign of his coming. Mrs. Bose went twice, 
but had to return with the same assurance, 
till. at last she too gave up the attempt in 
despair, and chose to patiently wait. It 
was near to 2 P. M. when I called. for some 
special business with him. Mrs. Bose gave 
me the whole story. Finding her tired of 
waiting and disquieted in her mind, I 
went to the study of my friend, and before 
any explanation’ of my visit was offered, 
literally drew him by the’ hand into the 
dining room and made him sit to his 
breakfast. 

During his residence in Calcutta - he 
would often retire to his Dum-Dum house 
with a pet servant and give himself to 
irregular diet and the practice of devotion to 
his heart’s content. 

But his modesty was so great, that he 


would shrink: from the least’ display of his” 


piety to others.’ He shrank from offering 
vocal prayers even in the presence of his wife 
and. children, and to .my . 
against the consequent neglect of domestic 
devotions, he. would always reply -by 


saying, “Why don’t you give us a:,.bSok 
‘from. . which prayers can be read by some 
sone else ? 
_ to pray before others.” 
days and on other, 


I feel so. shy when called upon 


On our festival 
occasions, his sweet, humble, and devout- 
looking face, bedewed with tears and glow- 


ing with emotional fervour, was one of the’ 
ments of the town, the diaries he thas left 


hose diaries are , 


inspiring spectacles’ to behold. He sat 
fixed to his seat for hours together, without 


stirring or showing the least impatience; 


and when any of my words - roused his 
devotional feelings, he would come: up;to 


.me after the service was over and clasp 


me to his bosom,.as a mark of’the pleasure 
he had felt at my words. f 

He was very shy and reserved, yet tọ me 
his dear personal friend, he at times opened 


‘his mind. To my complaints that. he was 


over-working himself, made specially 


. during his last days, he would make answer 


when we two were alone, by squeezing my 
hand, and whispering in my ears, “Siv- 
nath Babu, Sivnath Babu, I have laid down 


remonstrances, 


~ 





een 
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my life at the feet off God snd let me die 


in His service.’ Indeed, tbe inmost 


secret of his greatness and goodness, and 
_of his multifarious activities, was his de- 


sire to lay down his life at the feet of God 
for His service and the service of his fellow- 
men. His was a life lived truly to the glory 
of Godand the good of man, the signi- 
ficant aim he has laid down in the consti- 
tution of the City College. 

I have spoken much about my friend’s 
natural humility and habitual self- 
effacement, but when occasion demanded he 
could rise to manly 
could stick to his sense of right in the face 
of all opposition; as was often witnessed 
at the meetings of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University. One © significant 
occasion, when he manifested his sturdy 
independence, I shall never forget. He 
was at that time a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Government 
of Bengal. Burmah had been recently 
annexed, a step he did not approve of. 
The official party were returning in a 
special Steamer from: Burmah, and seats 
were reserved for Members of the Lieutenant 
Governors Council, at the Chandpal 
Ghat, where they were asked to be present, 
to accord welcome to the returning party. 
except my friend who was 
conspicuous by his absence. I inquired into 
the reason of his non-attendané¢e and had 


a conversation with himon the annexation, 


independence and 


re 
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which he heartily deplored. Itis a known 
fact that he never coveted official favour ; 
his heart. having been laid, as L'ħave said | 
before, at the feet of God for the service 
of his fellowmen, regardless of personal 
loss or gain. 


The next thing worthy of mention is, 
our close association in Temperance work. 
He had joined the Temperance movement 
from the early sixties under the late Peary 
Charan Sircar. My accession to it was 
later in 187r under Mr. Sen. During his 
visits to England he took an active part in 
that movement and after his return spurred 
us on to do something for its promotion. 
As the President of the Metropolitan 
Temperance and Purity Association he never 
lost an opportunity to strengthen the cause. 


Such was my friend Ananda Mohan Bose, 
whose memory is a precious legacy to me, 
and whom, taking all things together, I 
consider to have been one of the best of 
the great and good men [ have come across 
during my life. ObLhowtanl forget that 
modest piety, that mild and gentle disposi- 
tion, that forgiving and forbearing temper, 
that warm-hearted love which it was our 
pleasure and privilege to see and enjoy for 
so many years. My friend’s whole life was a 
uniform devotion to noble aims. It wasa 
life laid down at the feet of God, as he nag 
once whispered in my ears. 


y 


SIVANATH SASTRI. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


UCH attention has recently been 
given in this country to the question 
of the education of boys and young 

men. But female education has not yet 
received any adequate attention. ` One 
does not feel happy when one thinks that 
even China, which has taken up modern 
education, ina serious way, only recently, 
is more enthusiastic and earnest in educating 
her girls than India. The need of a com- 
prehensive system of female education has 
been long felt by those who take a broad 


view of Indian life. Female education 
will largely contribute to the solution of 
some of our perplexing domestic and social 
problems. It is, at the last analysis, about 
the. only thing that can raise the social 
status of Indian womanhood. We need 
not be much concerned at the mistaken 
though honest opinion of many of our 
friends of the Christian missions that women 


have been oppressed in India. Our 
missionary friends should know, as the 
well-known Japanese writer Mr. Okakura 


ae 


mother, 
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has pointed out, that in the East woman 
has always been worshipped.as the mother 


_and what the Christian knight paid to his 


lady-love the Indian Kshatriya, the Japanese 
Samuraiand the Chinese Mandarin placed 
at the feet of his mother. And, considered 
from all points ot view, the Hindus alone 


of all the ancient peoples produced a worthy 


type of womanhood. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, generally speaking, woman’s 
position in the contemporary Indian society 
is farfrom what it should be. And what 
is needed is ‘her restoration to her ancient 
dignity and glory. Even if we leave aside 
the debatable question of the soéial dis- 
abilities of our womanhood, all sensible 
men willagree that expansion of female 
education is a fundamental requirement of 
national efficiency. Education to be truly 
beneficial. should of course be .organised 
in accordance with the needs of the 
particular community concerned. Yet the 
results worked out by others have also their 
lessons to teach. Comparative institutional 
study. is essential to the efficient training 
of social workers, educationists and states- 
men, The’ subject of this paper may, 


therefore, "have some interest for Indian 


readers. 
Having taken for ATT at the outset, 
the natural limitations of such comparison, 


if we proceed to compare the: Japanese and — 


American methods of female education, 
there are certain fundamental differences 
that should be borne in mind. The 
of the American system is to develop 
every pupil into an efficient social unit. 


‘The Japanese system is designed to impart 
` such 


training ‘that every pupil may, in 
time, become a worthy wife and a good 
and, while not neglecting to 
develop their faculties, the pupils ‘being 
firm in their resolutions and noble in their 
aspirations,..shall endeavour to make them- 


| selves mistress of all that make: women 


loveable and adorable’. The Americans 
assume that if a woman has received sound 
general education, she will naturally 
make a good mistress of the home. There- 
fore, they think, in. the educational system 
the social point of view should be empha-~ 
sized. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
hold that in any sound educational system 
for women the family point of view should 
be mainly emphasized, although sufficient 
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„women that 


ideal 
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provision should alse be made for ‘the 
social point of view. 

The Americans are so educating their 
„they may co-Operate with 
men in the advancement of social good. 
The Japanese are so educating their 
women that they may make the family 
a centre of refinement and the home, a 
nursery of patriotism; loyalty, truth, justice 
and bravery. Thus here woman is not 
so much man’s co-operator as his complement, 
if we may use that mathematical term. 
Thus the Americans concieve a common 
field of work for both men and women, 
while the Japanese conceive separate though 
related spheres of influence for them. So © 
much then for the point of view. Let us 
see how these ideals are practically carried . 
out. 

In accordance with the different con- 
ceptions of education in the two countries . 
different systems have evolved. Thus: 
the Americans have only one system. for 
both men and women—with, however, one 
or two branches of learning, e.g., domestic 
economy and music, which are. specially . 
though not exclusively iritended for the 


latter. Neither do the Americans believe . 
in separate institutions for women. Hence 
the system called Co-education.* A visitor ` 


toan American University may easily nd 
that here a man-professor ‘s lecturing a 


' combined group. of men and women on 


literature, perhaps, and there a woman- 
professor is teaching. perhaps mathematics 
to a'similar group. The object in view 


is that, as women should be trained to be -> 


partners of men in the work of the world, 
they should be educated under the same 
physical and social environment with men, 
so that both sexes may grow in mutual 
understanding and sympathy before they 
begin .life’s work as husbands and , wives. 
Economy of expenditure is also another 
point raised in favour of co-education.: * 
The Japanese, on the contrary, haye ‘not | 
only different systems but separate insti- 
tutions also except in the case of elemen- 
tary education. Even in these elémentary 
schools it has generally been thought 
convenient to form separate classes. The 


* There are'only two educational institutions in 
the United States worth mentioning which are 
exclusively intended for women, the most eminent 
one being the Vassar College. 
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object in view is that as women’s functions 
are different from those of men, they should 
be trained not only in aspecial way but also 


-under special environmental influence, so 


that they may freely develop their special 


‘virtues and acquired their special require- 


ments unhampered by those restrictive 
forces which are necessarily incidental toa 


‘common system. 


- as high as that of men. 


From what has been said it would follow 
that according to the Japanese conception 
and ideal women’s education need not be 
Accordingly the 


Japanese Government have not made any 


_ provision for collegiate education of women, 


the high school being the highest institution 
for their education. Even these high 
schools do not pursue such a high standard 
as the men’s high schools do,. and may be 
regarded as practically equivalent to men’s 
secondary or middle schools. There is, 
however, one private institution of the 
collegiate rank which is doing excellent 
work. It 
the system of education followed is in 
harmony with the ideals pursued by the 
Government system. That is, the studies 
offered in this college (the “Japan Women’s 
University” as it is called) are arranged in 


-accordance with the special: requirements 


of, women, as conceived by Japanese edu- 
cators. . Thus, to ‘speak in ‘the official 
phraseology, ‘this University aims at impart- 
ing higher education to the daughters of 


Japan with the’ object of enabling them’ 


to satisfactorily discharge. their duties as 
women, ‘wives and mothers fully equipped 
with ideas and knowledge in touch with 
the progress of the nation and the world’. 
This system is in sharp contrast with the 
American, in which the University is freely 
open to women, and women students have 
equal freedom with those of the other sex 
in choosing their subjects of study. And the 
reader may be assured that women students 
fully avail themselves of these advantages. 
There is hardly a branch of study offered 
at these Universities, which is not graced 
by the attendance of some young, ladies. 
The “humanities” are naturally their 
favourite subjects, but the natural sciences, 


both pure and applied, also receive their ' 
due share of feminine attention; and the 


writer is not sure that even such a technical 
subject as engineering altogether escapes 


`of the advanced and technical courses 


is to be noted that even here: 
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the attention of the women scholars. H 
the reader will pardon the writer’s reference 
to his personal experiences as a student at 
the University of Nebraska, he would also 
like to state that he had among his fellow- 
students quite. a few ladies attending some 
in 
finance and commerce. 

Now, if one would choose between the 
two systems of female education—the 
Japanese and the American—one_ will 
certainly find it very difficult to decide as 
to which one should be preferred. The 
choice will largely depend upon one’s 
conception and ideal of woman ’s functions 
and position in society. The writer has 
no mind to hazard an opinion on the 
matter. There is difference of opinion 
among the Japanese with regard to the 
utility of College education for women, 
and the “Japan Women’s University”, 
though patronised by a large body. of 
influential men, is strictly speaking a _ 
sectional institution not countenanced by 
the nation at large, although the opposition 
against College education is diminishing | 
day by day; but they are decidedly 
against a common system and co-educa- 
tion. In America, on the other hand, there 
is certainly difference of Opinion on the 
merits: of co-education but the. people 
there are all satisfied as to the -utility of 


a common system and of College education 


for both men and women.. This much, how- 
ever, may safely be said that at the best each 
system has produced gratifying results. 
The Japanase system produces intelligent 
mothers of loyal, efficient, heroic children. 
The American system developes farseeing 
and resourceful women like Miss Adams, 
President of the Chicago Hull House, 
Mrs. Young, Superintendent of the City 
Schools of Chicago, and Miss Eaves who 
was a member of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the relief’ work of San Francisco 
after the fateful earthquake and fire that 
overtook that city a few years ago and 
who is now Professor of Practical Sociol ony 
at the University of Nebraska. . 
As there is no separate ‘system of. gue 
tion for women, apart from that of men, ‘in 
the United States, any further description 
than what has already been noted of female 
education in that country will be simply 
a “description of its system of education for 
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men as well. And the ‘interests of this 
paper ‘will -not be served any better by 
entering‘into an examination of the grades, 
carriculum, etc., of that system than not. 
The rest of the paper will, therefore, be 


devoted to an examination of the Japanese 


method of female education. 
‘The Japanese system of female education 
is organized on a broad class-basis. ` Educa- 


tional thinkers of Japan do not deny the 


theoretical validity of the generally accepted 
principle that equality throughout, and no 
. Class differentiation,. should be the guiding 
principle of education in the case of females 
as wellasin that of males. Yet they are 
of opinion that in a distinctly classified 
community each class may conveniently 
possess a modified system to suit its own 
need. They observed that in no civilized 
‘country except Russia, where there is a 
Peeresses’ School, are there special schools 
for the education of ` higher-class women, 
who generally receive their education at 
home; and believing that the best form of 
education is that of the school, they have 
established the Peeresses’ School, of Tokyo, 
on the model of the Russian institution of 
its kind, ‘to emancipate the daughters of 
aristocratic families,’ observes a Japanese 
authority, ‘from the thraldom of narrow 
ideas and, cramped intellect; and to instil 
into their minds the light and power of 
new knowledge so that they might be 
regenerated as wives and mothers, broaden- 


ed in view, made ‘healthy: in body and- 


active in spirit.’ . 

The Peeresses’ School, which now forms 
-a part of the Peers’ School, consists of two 
departments, viz, the Common School 
‘department and the Academic department, 
each of which consists of two divisions, 


higher and lower, and gives a course of. 


study forsix years. The subjects of study 
in the common school department are: 
Morals, Japanese, Arithmetic,Object Lessons, 
Writing, Drawing, Music, Athletic Sports, 
Sewing and Calisthenics, Japanese Geo- 
graphy, and stories from Japanese History ; 
‘and those in the Academic department 
are: Morals, Japanese, Chinese Literature, 
‘Erench or | English 
| ' Geography, Arithmetic, Caligraphy, Paint- 
‘ing, Sewing, Music, Calisthenics, Japanese 
History, Physical Geography, Chemistry, 
Physics, Foreign History, Natural History, 


_ sexes, 


(optional), Foreign - 
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Physiology, and Household. Matters includ- 
ing lessons in teaimaking ceremonies. and 
the art of floral arrangement. The subject 
of household . matters consists of such 
branches as etiquette, food, raiment, 
habitation, mode of life, book-keeping, 
nursing the sick, education of children, 
how to employ servants, etc. 

It should be mentioned here that while- 
the Peeresses’ School is primarily intended 
for girls of noble families, its doors’ are 
open to girls of réspectable families among 
the commons also. 

To come down now to the system of 
education of the-;commons, they have first 
the elementary schools which consist of 
two divisions, viz., the Ordinary Division, 
and the Higher Division. The pupil entets 
the Ordinary Division at her sixth year 
and leaves it at. her tenth to join the 
Higher Division, where she must prosecute 
her study for two years and may continue ` 
it for two years more making up altogether 
four years in the latter division. Thus, 
study of six years’ in the elementary 
schools is compulsory. In these schools, as 
we have already noted, boys and girls are 
taken in without distinction, and: the 
system of education is the same for both 
We do not, therefore, propose to 
make an enquiry into its courses of study, 
grades, etc. © 

Coming now to an examination of the 


girls’ high schools, we are told that they ` 


have been established with the ‘object’ of 
‘giving girls a general education of high. 
grade, having for its aim the inculcation 
of moral and ethical principles and the. 
sending ‘forth of accomplished young 
women of good character,’ so that they may 
become “worthy wives and good mothers”. 
The qualifications for admission into these 
schools are that the girl 
below r2 years of age, and that she must 
have completed at least six years,of work. 
in the elementary schools or its equivalent. 
The course of study extends over four years, 
and consists of Moral Precepts, Japanese 
Language, Foreign Language, History, Geo-. 
graphy, Mathematies,” Science, Drawing, . 
Training for domestic affairs, Sewing, Music, 
Gymnastics, Pedagogy and Handicrafts: Of 


these Foreign Language, Pedagogy ‘and 


Handicrafts are entirely optional, and Music 


‘may be omited.in the case of those pupils to 


must not- be.. 


relating 
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whom the art may be deemed difficult. The 
training for domestic affairs consists of 
the remarkable-variety of subjects which 
we have noted in the carriculum of the 


Peeresses’ School. 


Besides the high school there is a girl’s 
higher normal school in Tokyo to train 
instructors for the high schools. This 
school has three departments of literature, 
science and art. In the first department 
are taught Ethics, Pedagogy, Japanese 
Language, Chinese Literature, English, 
History. Geography, Music and Gymnastics. 
The curriculum of the second department 
consists of Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Music and Gymnastics. The third 
department offers Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Physics, Chemistry, Domestic Management 
and Family Education, Cutting-out and 
Sewing, Handiwork, Drawing and Design, 
Music and Gymnastics. 

The above description practically covers 
the entire field of the ` public system of 
female education in Japan, for, as we have 
observed before, the only institution of the 
collegiate rank for female education that 
exists in Japan is not a Government con- 
cern. If now we take a broad, and some- 
what critical survey of this entire system, 
certain characteristic features come out 
preminently. In the first place, we observe 
that ‘the whole scheme is designed in 
accordance with the family point of view. 
The courses in general literature, science, 
mathematics and similar subjects are all 
intended to give an intelligent basis to the 
appropriate culture and training of the 
girl, so that she may in time efficiently 
occupy her natural position in the family 
polity. Thus the declared principle of 
Japanese educators that in their country 
female education aims at making “worthy 
wives and good mothers” is easily verified. 
In the second place, matters, such as those 
to household affairs which we 
in this country assume to be beyond the 
scope of academic instruction, are regarded 
by the Japanese, as also other advanced 
nations, as worthy subjects for systematic 
and scientific method of study. That is 
not a very strange thing. There were 
engineering enterprises in ancient Babylon, 


‘but engineering sciences are of modern 


origin. Years ago time-pieces were made 
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in jewellers’ shops, ant lawyers and doctors — 
were trained in the practitioners’ firms. Now 
time-pieces are produced in great factories, 
and lawyers and- doctors are trained 
in Universities. A vast field has already 
heen occupied by Science, but immense 
regions are still to be explored and 
conquered; and who can predict the 
extent and boundary of the future empire 
of Science? Finally, we see that two 
subjects constantly occur in’ every grade 
of the entire educational system, viZ., . 
Morals and Gymnastics. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that morals as taught in 
Japanese schools are not based on any 
religious sanctions and are. as secular as 
it could possibly be. Cémparing. this 
aspect of Japanese education with the 
American system, we find that, while like 
Japan America has no provision for religious 
education in her public schools, unlike, 


. Japan she has no provision for teaching 


morals as such either. The following 
observation of an American University 
Chancellor represents the general sentiment 
of the Americans with regard to moral and 
religious instruction. The Chancellor said: 

“I am inclined to the opinion that the splendid 
example, the spirit of disinterested service and the 
practical every day living out of the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount on the part of the vast 
majority of the ran in our graded schools, is 
doing more for the religious and ethical welfare of : 
our people than all the ‘normal religious instruction 
of the countries of the old world.” . 
As regards Gymnastics as a constant subject 
of instruction, I need hardly say, the 
Japanese fully realise the necessity of regular 
and scientific physical exercises in the case 
of women as well as in that of men, 
because, to quote the words of a Japanese 
educator, ‘a weak and sickly woman can 
not but be an object of misfortune not 
only to herself but also to the home of 
which she is the mistress. But the evil 
does not end there, because there, is a fear 
of her leaving trouble behind:-her in her 
posterity and thereby becoming a source 
of mischief to the society.’ 

Any study of women’s education in Japan 
will, the writer feels, remain incomplete 
without a description of that unique 
institution called the Nippon Joshi Dazgakko 
(Japan Women’s University) of which 
something has been said in a previous part 
of. this paper, because, although this 
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institution is not an organic part of the 
Governmental system, it 1s nevertheless a 


growing power which neither the Govern- - 


ment nor the general public can any longer 
overlook. It has received substantial help 
from Her Majesty the Empress of Japan 
and the deep sympathy of men like the late 
Prince Ito, and among living men Marquis 
Saionji, Count Okuma, Baron Utsumi and 
other important personages; and, although 
only ten years old, it now possesses a total 
endowment fund amounting to nearly 
750,000 rupees and is educating 1300 
students under a teaching staff of over 
eighty. But its position as a very important 
institution is perhaps better indicated by 
the fact that in the educational circles of 
Europe and America it is regarded as a new 
experiment worthy of respectful watching. 
Personally the writer may say that this 
noble temple of learning at picturesque 
Koishi Kawa made a very strong impres- 
sion on his mind—not so much for its past 
achievement or its present organization 
as for its suggestion of certain principles 
which may help to solve the difficult and 
complex problem of women’s higher 
education which shall have to be faced in 
right earnest by all civilized countries in 
the near future. I have called this 
institution “unique” advisedly. There are 
vital differences in the systems of female 
education of the states of Europe and 
America, but, generally speaking, the 
curriculum of studies of the Universities is the 


same for women as that for men all over the 


western world. But in the Japan Women’s 
University the courses of study and their 
choice are designed to be in full accord with 
the social conditions peculiar to the country 


and with the special requirements of 
womankind, as conceived by Japanese 
educators. The object in view of, and the 


ideal pursued by, this university cannot 
better be explained than in the words of 
Jinzo Naruse, President of the 
University. President Naruse says: 

__ ‘Viewed from the standpoint of the individual the 
ideal goal of the university is the realisation of self, 
the full development of the natural gifts of the 
individual, the fulfilment of Heaven’s ordained duties. 
From the political and national point of view, it is the 
realisation of the idea of state and country. From the 
standpoint of the human community, it is the realisa- 
tion of the idea of humanity. If we regard it from 


*A suburb of Tokyo, 
3 
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woman’s point of view, it ts a means of realising 
womanhood. Finally from the home point of view, 
it is the realisation of the ideal of home. Using the 
word ‘realisation’ in the sense of the full development 
of all good qualities and powers, the university devotes 
a large part of its efforts to realising home, since 
it is judged that the national trend of affairs makes 
this line of endeavour very important.” 

A careful look into the curriculum of 
studies offered at the university clearly 
convinces one of the justification of the 
above statement of the President. 

The University proper consists of 
altogether eight departments, viz., those 
of Domestic Science, Japanese Literature, 
English Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Art. 
Science and Calisthenics. Some idea of 
the character of the education given in this 
University may be formed from a careful 
look into the curriculum of studies offered 
in some of those departments. Thus the 
department of domestic science offers the 
following courses :—Ethics, theoretical and 
practical; Psychology ; Pedagogy ; Physio- 
logy ; Hygiene; Applied Sciences ; Domestic 
Science and Art; Economics; Constitution 
and Civil Code; History of the Fine Arts; 
Physical training; Japanese Literature; 
Chinese classics ; English: French ; History ; 
Philosophy and its history; Methods of 
Teaching ; Music; Drawing and Painting. 
Of these the last eight courses are elective, 

The department of Japanese literature 
offers the following courses :--Ethics, ` 
theoretical and practical; Psychology; 
Pedagogy; Japanese literature and its 
history; Rhetoric; Chinese Classics; 
History of Fine Arts; Philosophy; History ; 
Physical Training; Physiology; Hygiene; 
Applied Sciences; Domestic Science and 
Art; Economics: Constitution and Civil 
Code; Music; Drawing and Painting. Of 
these the last eight courses are elective. 

It will be a tedious task to enumerate 
the courses of study given inall the depart- 
ments. Now, therefore, the reader’s’ atten- 
tion may profitably be drawn to certain 


‘general features of the entire scheme of 


In the first place, apart from the 
department of Domestic Science which 
aims at training women specially for 
home work, in every department, in addi- 
tion to the subjects specially appropriate 
to it, the home point of view has been 
provided for, either in the elective or in 
the required side, by certain courses of 


studies. 
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study in Domestic Science and Art, Hygiene, 
Physiology, Psychology (child study) 
Pedagogy (child education), and. Applied 
Sciences; the national and the state idea is 
fostered by courses of study in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Constitution and Civil Code; 
and the esthetic side has been represented 
by courses in the history of fine arts and in 
some of these arts. All these again have 
been given a broad, human and cultural basis 
by courses in Literature, Philosophy and 
History. Finally, the superstructure of the 
entire system rests on compulsory ethical 
instruction and physical training. Thus 
President Naruse’s statement with regard 
to the ideal of education pursued by this 
University, which we have quoted before, 
is clearly realised. | 


A few words may now be added concern- 
ing certain 


external features of the 
university. There is a dormitory where 
the resident students 


are encouraged to 
cultivate the habit of self-helping and 
seli-improving, while at the same time 
uniting in their effort to promote co-opera- 
tion and harmony, making the dormitory 
a place of home-like ideals. All the 
dormitory students have to share in the 
varied duties of house-keeping according 
to their ability; and students of advanced 
standing are required to hold in turn the 
position of a head woman and to learn 
the management of a home under the 
supervision of a matron. The dormitory 
authorities occasionally take students and 
make calls upon distinguished women or 
invite such persons to the dormitory, so 
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that students may have the opportunity of 


listening to their wise counsels and 
experiences. There is a special dormitory 
building of foreign style under the 


management of a foreign professor for the 
accomodation of those who desire to learn 
the ways of a western home-life. The 
Japanese are a practical people and take 
facts as they are. The authorities have 
observed that many of their educated 
countrymen like the western style of living. 
Hence the need of the (provision for 
teaching the ways of a western home in 
the dormitory. They even encourage 
foreign education in the case of those 
women who desire it. And some of the 
representative ladies of Japan may be 
found among those who were educated in 
foreign countries, one of whom is the wife 


of Admiral Uriu and another is the 
Marchioness Oyama, wife of Marshal 
Oyama. Both of these ladies were educated 


in America. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
the Japanese educators entertain great 
expectations as to the future of their system 
of female education. Thev believe that 
the results of this system will influence not 
only the future progress of their own 
country but that of the whole orient. 
Thus President Naruse has said, 

“Tt is as though the day is at hand for our daughters 
to become the rallying point for their sisters of the 


whole orient and as such take an active’ part on the 
world’s stage.” 


SATISH CHANDRA BASU. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 


By Saint NIHAL SINGH. 


ORWAY and Finland are the only 
two countries on the European conti- 
nent that have seen fit to grant their 

women full citizenship rights. The Land 

‘of the Midnight Sun possesses the proud 
distinction of being the first country on the 
face of the globe enjoying ‘‘sovereign” 
powers, to enfranchise the fair sex ; Colorado, 


. 


Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, of the Ameri- 
can Union, New Zealand and. Australia 
of the British Empire, and Finland, the 
Russian Archduchy—the only principalities 
where women are full-fledged citizens—one 
and all being tied to the apron-strings of 
their respective overlords. Finland, however 
has the advantage over Norway, since the 
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Finnish woman was the first female in 
Europe to be given the parliamentary 
vote and.also to be returned as a member 
of the legislative assembly. As yet-no 
fair member of parliament has been elected 
to sit in the Storthing—the Norwegian 
Chamber:- whereas a score or more of 
women have sat in the Landdag, the Finnish 
Legislature. 

Unlike the suffragettes of England, neither 
the women of Norway nor of Finland have 
had to read the riot act to the authorities 
or engage in hoodlum acts in order to’ win 
their franchise. On the contrary, the men 
have rewarded their constitutional agitation, 
spread over a comparatively brief period, 
by willingly. and cheerfully yielding to 
their demands. 


I.—-FEMINISM IN NORWAY. 


The way the woman of the land of Fjords 
got her citizenship rights is easily told. 
Early in 1905, the nation came face to face 
with the problem as to whether Norway 
should continue to be governmentally 
submerged by Sweden, or assert its indivi- 
duality and become the arbiter of its own 
fate. As the Storthing did not feel like 
taking upon itself the responsibility of sunder- 
ing its country’s union with Sweden, that 
had been in force since 1814, it was decided 
to refer the question to the people at large— 
which; at that time, still meant just the 
men of the nation, As a result of this 
referendum, about 400,000 men cast their 
ballots, only 13 of this number declaring 
themselves in favour of the prevailing order 
of things. Now, the far-seeing amongst 
the adult women of the country, who had 
not been consulted in’ this serious matter, 
saw their opportunity to prove that their 
sex was awake to the needs of the people 
and was anxious to bear its full share of the 
national responsibility. © They, therefore, 
organised an unofficial referendum. 300,000 
women past the twenty-fifth milestone of 
life, voted - and every one of them in favour 
of absolute freedom for Norway. The votes 
of the women, though unrecognized by par- 
liament, could not but confirm the men in 
their resolution and convince them of the 
patriotism as well ‘as political sagacity of 
the womenfolk. This statesmanlike move 
on the part of the Norwegian women came 
at the psychological moment, and in a little 
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over one year the Storthing passed, by a 
combined Conservative and Liberal majority 
of more than two-thirds of its 123 members, 
a bill giving three-fifths of the adult women 
of the land full citizenship rights—the 
parliamentary vote as well as the right to 
be elected a member of the Supreme 
Legislature. . 

Now while ‘the women of Norway was 
given the franchise without being compelled 
to wage a bitter war for it, it must be borne 
in mind that she was not enfranchised as a 
act of charity. The exigencies of 
party politics makes it imperative that the 
leaders of various factions shall- favour or 
oppose such electoral innovations as will 
aid or injure the cause of their political 
“machine”. This principle applies to votes 
for women just as much as it does to every 
other influence that enters into the fight for 
governmental supremacy. If | woman’s 
suffrage promises to be beneficial to a certain 
section, the more will it be likely’ to support 
and promote measures enfranchising the fair 
sex. The more prejudicial the effect of femi- 
nine ballots threatens to be to a party, the 
more violently will it be opposed to the 
granting of citizenship rights to females. 
Moreover, politics may demand that only a 
portion ofa certain class of people, or of a 
sex, shall be invested with the vote—the 
others being undesirable from the poigt of 
view of the “Machine”. This system is 
sordid, though it represents the rea] psycholo- 
gy of modern political. institutions. Ifs 
import must, be fully grasped before it is 
possible to understand just why the Norwe- 
gian women so easily won the vote, and 
why only three-fifths—and not all of them— 
have been enfranchised. | 

First as to the latter: The 200,000 adult 
Norwegian women who have been left out 
in the cold are working women and wives 
of poor peasants. It was inevitable that 
their influence would be cast on the side of 
the progressive and radical ,elements— the 
Liberal and Labour parties, thus weighing 
down the scale of power against the Conser- 
vatives. The latter, therefore, refused to 
permit universal adult suffrage to be granted, 
but limited the right to vote to spinsters who 
paid taxes, and to their married sisters 
whose husbands paid taxes amounting to 
Rs. 300 a year, thus ensuring that the compa- 
ratively wealthier classes alone, who would 
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be likely to hold more conservative opinions, 
should be given the coveted privilege, 


The reason why the Conservatives at all 
condescended to enfranchise a portion of 
the Norwegian women is easily explained: 
they desired to break up the Liberal majority 
that then existed in the country. If the 
Conservatives had not brought the propertied 
women into the game to constitute §0 many 
additional chess-men to drive the Liberal 
winning party off the political board, they 
were doomed to remain the “under-dogs”. 
In 1898 Norway gave suffrage to all the men 


over twenty-five years of age, instead of per- 


mitting only such males as paid a certain 
amount of taxes to voie,as theretofore had 
been the custom. This innovation enfran- 
chised the men amongst the proletariat, 
more or less honey-combed with socialistic 
and radical doctrines. The change naturally 
increased the votes of the Liberals and 
Labourites, and thus reacted against the 
Conservatives. It was to offset this balance 


‘of power that the Conservatives decided to 


throw in their weight to give the vote to 
women on a property basis. Asin the case 
of the labouring men, the working women 
would have added strength to the Progres- 
sive party, therefore both the Liberal and 
Labour sections of the Storthing were in 
favour of a universal franchise for females. 
‘This, however, would have meant increased 
disaster to the Conservatives, and since self 
preservation ts the first law of nature, they 
would not commit political suicide by 
supporting this reform proposal. The 
Liberals and Labourites who wished to 
carry through the scheme, could do nothing, 
even if they were able to command a majo- 
rity, for the law of the land demanded that 
in a matter where the country’s constitution 
had to be changed, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of parliament must consent to it. On 
January 14, 1907, the bill that would grant 
universal suffrage to women was killed, 
since only about 48 out of r23 members of 
the Storthing voted in support of it. But 
immediately after this measure was defeated, 
another asking for women’s limited fran- 
chise was introduced, and this was passed 
into law, twenty-nine Conservatives voting 
along with sixty-seven Progressive members 
in favour of it. 


That the 


leaders of the conservative 
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“machine” did a thing wise beyond measure 
for their party in granting parliamentary 
suffrage to three-fifths of their women, the 
recent election in which the Norwegian fair 
sex voted for the first time furnished 
incontestable testimony. The Conservatives 
with the aid of feminine ballots, have driven 
into a corner the Liberals, who, until last 
fall, were in’ power.* Women voters in 
some parts of the realm went ‘o the length 
of polling their ballots against candidates of 
their own sex, in order to return a conser- 
vative member to the Storthing. In fact, 
the silver-haired but plucky old woman Miss 
Gina Krogh, who has devoted all her life to 
the cause of equal suffrage, was defeated in 
her fight to capture a constituency in Chris- 
tiana, the first city of her land, the women 
voters of her wealthy political district 
voting with the men to return her conserva- 
tive opponent to Parliament over her head. 
Although three women were up for election 
as members of the Storthing, not one of 
them was successful. One- woman alone 
was elected to act as a deputy of a male 
member; but she can not take a seat in 
Parliament unless he dies or fails to attend 
the sessions through sickness or other 
reasons. 


In the matter of female suffrage, although 
the Norwegian Liberal party has been 
outwitted, yet, prompted by selfish motives 
if by no other, the progressives propose to 
fight for the universal enfranchisement of the 
women of Norway. Indeed, today this 
reform movement constitutes a plank in the 
platform. of the Liberal, Radical and 
Labour parties of Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 

In this connection there is one consideration: 
that must be borne in mind. The women 
of Norway who have passed the twenty- 
fifth year of life, muster just about 100,000 
more than do the adult men, whose number 


* The attention of the reader may be’ called to the 
fact that the very political considerations which have 
been responsible for the grant of the vote to Norwegian 
women, are standing in the way of the English suffragists 
and suffragettes. The Liberals in power know full well 
that the enfranchisement of the women would swell the 
conservative vote and hopelessly go against their party. 
The example of Norway makes this absolutely plain. 
No wonder, then, that Premier Asquith and his chiefs 
firmly set their foot on "votes for women” propaganda 
and even go to the length of terrorizing turbulent 
suffragettes. 
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STORTHING— THE NORWEGIAN HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AT CHRISTIANIA. 


is about 400,000. As yet the Norwegian 
females have not formed a party of their own 
on a sex foundation: but in case they do 
and especially if they are given the vote on 
the same basis as men have it, they will 
overwhelm the male voters. Just what 
influence such a contingency may exert on 
the progressives, it is hard to predict. 

Be this as it may, the agitation which 
has resulted in the emancipation of the 
women of Norway, though crowned with 
success by the men of the land,—for they 
alone possessed the power—originated with 
and was agitated by the fair sex to the point 
where the males were practically forced 
to take hold of it and complete the work 
the femaies had begun. The movement 
really was conceived in the time of John 
Stuart Mill-- toward the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century—and has been active 
since 1885, when the first suffrage society 
was organized. During the past twenty- 
five years countless resolutions and petitions 
have been forwarded to the Storthing asking 
for votes for women. 

Strange to relate, the suffrage leaders in 
Norway have had to contend less with 
Opposition offered by men than with the 


apathy and resistance of the great bulk of 
their own sex. Naturally the work of 
agitation has had to be done by a small 
handful of faithful ones who saw the 
importance of bringing about the reforms 
they desired. In addition to calling the 
attention of the men to the necessity and 
advisability of giving the ballot to women, 
the fair leaders have been compelled to 
carry on.a patient and progressive educa- 
tional propaganda amongst the leaders of 
their own sex. The women who have been 
most assiduous in this important labour of 
love are Miss Gina Krogh, Mrs. Ragna 
Nielson and Mrs. Frederikke Onam. These 
three ardent suffragettes have devoted their 
lives to inspiring women to clamor for their 
rights and to gather their forces together to 
successfully bombard the citadel of male 
prejudice. As a result of consistent, 
conscientious agitation, the last twenty-five 
years have seen most of the sex disabilities 
removed and the women of Norway 
admitted to all the professions and depart- 
ments of life. 

So far as the actual enfranchisement of the 
women went, the first material gain was 
scored by the suffrage agitators only in rgo1 
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Miss Anna Rogstad, the popular teacher of the Grunner- 


lokken Public School, who is the first woman deputy 
member returned inthe Norwegian Storthing. 
when the Municipal Vote was given to the 
Norwegian fair sex on the basis of taxation. 
This law entitled two-fifths of the married 
and single adult females to elect city fathers 
and vote on all matters pertaining to the 
municipality. The Norwegian women took 
advantage of their right at three elections, 
in 1901, 1904 and 1907 respectively, the 
percentage of women who actually cast their 
ballots rising at each successive election. 
In fact, it is claimed that in the two largest 
cities of the land, a slightly larger per cent. 
of women than of men performed their 
electoral duties at the last election. The 
bill that gave limited municipal franchise 
to women, also granted her the right of 
election to municipal corporations. As a 
result of this provision, 150 women to-day 
are sitting on the various Norwegian 
municipal boards. 

In addition to securing the Municipal Vote, 
the women of Norway also was giving other 
important citizenship duties. For instance, 
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she could sit on juries, and even act as 
“foreman” of a jury. She could be appointed 
head of a taxation committee. A's a muni- 
cipal voter, city councillor, juryman and 
member of taxation committees, the 
Norwegian woman has acquitted herself 
creditably. Her Municipal Vote has done 
a great deal to minimize the drink curse in 
the country, for she has taken full advantage 
of the local option law and have driven the 
liquor dealers out of business wherever it 
was possible for them to do so. The 
influence of the feminine Municipal 
Councillors has been exerted in the same 
direction, and also has proved instrumental 
in improving the sanitation of the cities and 
the hygienic conditions of the home. As 
jurymen the Norwegian women have been 
particularly severe in cases where a member 
of their sex has been maltreated or assaulted, 
in some cases actually recommending such 
drastic punishment that no one ever could 
point to excessive emotionalism in a member 
of the “weaker sex” as being a bar sinister 
to her giving an impartial hearing to a case 
in which she may be acting as a member of 
a jury, inclining her to pity the guilty 
culprit and let him off with a light punish- 
ment. On taxation committees, too, the 
fair sex of the Northern land has proved 
itself to be capable and conscientious, 
performing the duties of the office without 
fear or favour. 

Not longago a case came up before the 
Norwegian courts in which a husband 
sought to-upset his wife’s official dictum. 
The man in question complained that he 
had been exorbitantly taxed by the “taxation 
committee” of which his better-half was the 
chairman. The presiding judge, after enquir- 
ing into the case, agreed with the husband 
and reduced the amount of taxes which his 
wife’s committee had inflicted upon him. 

The world over, co-education has been 
the fore-runner of the emancipation of the 
female sex. Association with ‘the opposite 
sex, from childhood up, instills in the woman 
the feeling that she is every bit as the 
man, and as a direct consequence, she 
begins, as soon as she awakens to the 
uneven-handed justice with which political 
and social affairs are managed so far as she 
is concerned, to clamor for her rights divine. 
This probably has hastened the enfranchise- 
ment of the Norwegian woman, for all 
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schools, from the kindergarten to the 


University, are open to both sexes .on 
perfectly , even terms. From the seventh 


to the tenth year, education is compulsory, ` 


and the girls go. to school along with the 
boys, studying with them, playing with 
them, associating with them on an equal 
status in all matters. In’ the schools the 


girls and ‘boys are instructed both’ by male. 


‘and female teachers. | a 
' The women have not hesitated to go.in 


for the highest education obtainable and - 


from 1882 to r909, in the neighbourhood of 
1,000 females passed the examination that 
gave them entrance to the university, where 
they have the same standing as men. AH 
of the women graduates now are. taking 
an active part in public affairs, either as 
doctors, lawyers or teachers. 


‘Even more than co-education, the Nor- 
wegian woman’s great strength and power 
of endurance, which comes quite up to 
man’s are responsible for her desire and 
ability to secure a “square deal” for herself 
and the rest of her sex. Besides: this, the 
female of Norway has splendid. chances for 
' mental improvement, since during 
months when the land is be-nighted, women, 
like men, devote their time to reading. 


One of the first fruits of woman’s eman- 
cipation has been the opening of schools 
where all branches of domestic science are 


taught. The “kitchen-schools”, as they are. 


called, now are maintained in connection 
with all common schools. and hére the 
girls learn cooking. Separate schools have 


“PRINCE 


(A TALE oF RAJASTHAN, ADAPTED FROM THE 
BENGALI oF ABANINDRA Natu TAGORE.) 


IKE a bird’s tiny nest, safe and high up 

on the spreading banyan tree, lay the 
white marble palace of Chandrabati 

òn the brow of the great Vindhachal hills. 
Before setting out to battle Raja Siladitya, 
King of Ballabhpur, had sent his beloved 
Queen Pushpavati to her father the Raja 


the ° 


also beén established by. the State. to teach 
all branches of house-keeping ‘and’ to. practi- 
cally, educate the’ wives òf ‘the peasants. 


. The more advanced amongst the Norwegian 


women now are-agitating for the founding 
of State schools to teach girls the laws of 


health, marriage, - motherhood: ‘and the 


dursery, sọ that, “grown to women,. they 
will not enter pon the duties of wife: and 


. mother without the necessary knowledge... 


Just what effect the enfranchisement of 
woman will-have on laws regulating divorce, 
female and child: labour, - legitimizing ` bas- 
tard children, women’s property. and other 
serious questions that concern’ the fair. sex, 
yet’ rémains to be seen. But the newly 
created’ citizens appear to “be tremendously 
in eatnest about making good- use ‘of “thert 
ballots.’ During‘ the “last parliamentary 
election Norwegian women, attired in their 
best apparel; went to thë polling booths, full 
of the solemnity ‘that must ‘accompany 


‘voting ifit'is to be effective in "democratic 


government. Ladies: gathered ‘together in 
little knots at ornear‘the polls and discussed 
together the great’ new evért-that had:come 
into their lives. Many feminine. voters o! 
Norway are. attending classes of‘ political 
economy and lectures on civics’and parlia- 
mentary law, so that they will know how 
to utilize their votes and creditably 
discharge their duties as jurymen, councillor: 
or members of the Storthing, if they are 
called upon to fill any: of these offices 
These political positions now not only are 
open to them, but they are obliged by law 
to accept them if they come their way. 


GOHA’ 


of Chandrabati. The hope of a son anc 
heir soon to be fulfilled kindled the heart: 
of the Royal pair-ds they parted. And ai 
Siladitya prepared for battle the though: 
of the peaceful days he would spend afte: 
it in the palace’ of Chandrabati filled hi: 
heart with a new gladness and gave him 
fresh courage. But alas! Fate had rulec 
otherwise. A poisoned- arrow from the 
infidél -enemy pierced “the Heart of the 
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young king putting an end to his hopes and 
his life for ever. 5 
Rani Pushpavati sat alone in the marble 
palace and awaited the coming of her 
royal consort. Her chamber overlooked 
a steep precipice and a part of the road 
leading to Ballabhpur. A white marble 


balcony jutted out into space over it. There’ 


she sat embroidering for her lord, a scarf of 
silver gauze light as a feather, bright as 
a star. ame E 

With a-golden. needle she broidered the 
picture of. the Sun-God on his chariot of 
gold. She longed for the moment. when 
the.King would return to her victorious 
and with this turban, her beautiful gift, 
wound. round his brow, he would sit beside 
her and tell her tales of the battle-field; 
on this white balcony looking like a piece 
of white cloud on the hill-side. ~The road 
to Ballabhpur went winding along from the 
foot of the hill. Sometimes a spear could 


.be seen flashing like a point of fire in the 


rays of the setting sun on the road and 
a rider on a black. horse would: come 
galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of.the 
palace, then with lowered spear and 
bended head he would deliver a letter to 
the queen and retire. With a joyous heart 
Pushpabati would sit with the letter in 
her hand, gazing at the blue sky and green 
hilis, dreaming the day away in happiness, 


‘and that day those who came near the 


queen would have a present from her. The 
next morning the rider would depart with 
the queen’s reply, riding swiftly away, his 
shield and -spear shining like burnished 
gold in the sunlight. 

When from the temple of Bhabani the 
evening hymn pealed forth amidst ` the 


clash of bells, Pushpavati, with the letter > 


hidden in her knot of raven hair, would go 
to the temple in her red sari and pray for 
her lord’s safe return. 

The day Raja Siladitya gave his life on 
the battle-field, Pushpavati sat embroider- 
ing the beautiful silver scarf. She took up 


a golden thread, finer than her silken hair ` 


and brighter than a flame of fire, and as she 
threaded the golden needle it pierced her 
finger which was like the Champa flower. 
Tears came to her lovely eyes and she 
saw a drop of blood likea little ruby on 
the delicate cloth. ‘She tried to wash it 
out with water, but like a flower ‘which 
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sheds ‘its fragrance all around, the drop of 
blood spread all over and coloured. the 
gauze scarf a rosy tint. - 4 l 

As Rani Pushpavati gazed at the stained 
cloth, a new fear entered her heart and with 
tears in her eyes she said to her mother: 

“Oh mother, bid me farewell, and let me 
go to Ballabhpur, for my heart trembles and 
I fear some danger has befallen my lord.” 

The Queen Mother replied, “Stay awhile, - 
daughter, and let thy son be born.” But 
Pushpavati stayed not, and with an éscort 
of eighty brave Rajput soldiers set out for 
Ballabhpur. A desert lay between the towns 
of Chandrabati and Ballabhpur. When the 
queen reached the little town of Birnagar 
by the desert, she heard that herlord was 
no more, and that the beautiful town of 
Ballabhpur was desolated and destroyed. 

Pushpavati shed not a tear, spake nota 
word, but her heart was like the sandy 
desert stretched before her, dry and silent 
and lone.. In’ silence she cast off her pre- 
cious jewels and flung them on to the 
sands in a gl ttering mass. She wiped the 
red sindur (vermillion), the symbol of her 
happy wifehood, from off her forehead, and 
putting on a widow’s cloth, took refuge in 
a large cave in the Malia hills, at the foot 
of which lay the desert. 

At the appointed time in the dark guha 
(cave) a son was born to her and he was 
named Goha. Then Pushpavati sent for 
the friend and companion of her childhood, 
a Brahmin’s daughter named Kamalvati 
who lived in Birnagar. In the presence 
of the eighty faithful Rajputs, she put the 
babe into her arms and said, “Sister, I give my 
little Goha into thy keeping. Rear him 
like a son and when I am dead takea 
handful of ashes from my funeral pyre and 
cast it into the Ganges. which flows by 
the holy city of Benarés so that I may be 
saved from widowhood in the life to come.” 

With tears streaming from her eyes 
Kamalvati received the infant prince into 
her loving arms. i 

‘That evening the eighty faithful Rajputs 


_ piled a pyre of sanda! wood on the Malia hill 


and stood around it in reverent silence, 
With the light of hope in her eyes and a 
smile on her lovely face, the young queen 
entéred the fames and ere long only ashes 
remained of the beautiful Pushpavati. Then 
with one voice the Rajput soldiers cried 
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MESSENGER OF SILADITYA TO PUSHPABATI. 


“Sometimes a'spear could be seen flashing like a point of fire 

in the rays of the- setting sun on the road anda rider ona 
black horse would come galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of 
the palace, then with lowered spear and bended head he would 
deliver a letter to the queen and retire.” By Babu Nandolal 


Bose. By the courtesy of Babu Abanindronath Tagore. 
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out “Glory to our Queen, glory to the old man was filled with j joy and hope, but 
Sati” ~ this happiness was not to last.: 

With a handful of the Sati’s anes’ in one Ten years ago Magulik and his younger 


hand and the babe in another Kamalvati brother had quarrelled, and the, boy had 
returned to herhome. The eighty Rajputs parted in anger and bitterness and had 
followed her and settled in Birnagar near never been seen since. On the day Prince 
their prince, entrusted to their care, living Goha was made heir to the Bhil throne, the 
only for him. younger brother suddenly returned. Going 
Thus Prince Goha grew up in the home up to the old king he said in bitter angry 
of Kamalvati, the Brahmin woman. She tones, “What hast thou done, brother? 
tried to teach him to read and write like Thou hast no son, and-after thee I am 
thé Brahmin lads, but Goha loved more to king, but thou hast put a stranger anda 
roam with the Bhil youths from hill to hill Rajput on the throne of the Bhils. What 
or to ride with the Rajputs hunting the means this ?” 
lion in the desert or the deer in the Magulik, who had never heard of nor 
ferests. . seen his brother these ten years, cried out, 
In the quiet little town of Birnagar at the “Calm thee, brother.” But the young Bhil 
foot of the Malia hills, dwelt the peaceful: prince strode away in anger, exclaiming, 
holy Brahmins.. In the dark forests of the “Ishall be calm only when I am revenged !” 
hills, where the waterfall’ thundered and‘ and left the palace. Pondering sadly, the 
splashed along, and wondrous flowers and old Bhil Raja said to himself, ‘The raj- 
ferns bloomed, where the tiger roared and tilak has been drawn on Goha’s brow: and 
the deer roamed and the snake hissed, lived no human hand may wipe it out.’ He has 
Magulik, the king of the Bhils. Black- ` been as a son to me. He is a good and 
skinned like the snake, with the strength of noble lad and he shall be king.” Then he 
the tiger and the heart of the. lion, he ruled seated himself on his wooden throne and 
over the simple, child-like, truth-loving taking the prince on his lap called together 
Bhils. The sonless old chief loved the all the old Bhil Chiefs and made each of 
noble young Rajput as a son, and unlike them swear with his hand on Goha’s head 
other Rajputs Goha despised not the black that he would stand by him always in 
Bhils but deemed himself as one of them, danger or trouble, in joy or.sorrow and 
Ong day the Bhil youths clothed in that Goha’s enemies would be theirs. 
| tiger-skins gathered round Prince Goha, After great rejoicings the assemblage broke 
| who had ridden to the Bhil territories to ` up. At night Magulik went to the prince and 
| see his friends. They cried out in merry said, “Give me thy dagger, Goha, so that 
| Sport, “Our new king has come, our king ~ with it I may kill thy enemy.” Goha took 
| has come.” Thus they went about singing out his dagger, with his name engraved on 
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and beating drums with their play-king. it, from his belt, and handed it to the old 
from hill to bill till at last they neared the Raja. 
old Bhil Raja’s thatched palace. Magulik Then Magulik with Goha’s dagger in his 
hearing them, came ‘out and said: hand went out into the dark night to seek 
“Where is your new king, lads?” They his brother. He found him at last in a 
pointed to Goha. The old man’s eyes little hut, lying face downward on the mud 
rested long and lovingly on the fair open floor, like a common Bhil. At sight of his 
countenance of the Rajput frinceling. only brother lying there in his youth and 
At last he said, “You have said well.. I have loneliness, the heart of the simple, old. Bhil 
no son and Goha shall be your king.” smote him, and all the bitterness and anger 
=~ A Bhil youth then cut his thumb and’ left it. The memory of the happy days of 
-with his blood drew the raj- -tilak (the their childhood, of their loving mother, 

mark of royalty) on the prince’s forehead; rushed upon him. He: flung aside Goha’s 
thus setting the eternal seal of Bhil royalty dagger, and kneeling by called softly, 
on his brow with the blood of a Bhil. “Bhaya.” Three times he repeated softly the 
Goha then went and sat on the heirs seat dear name after ten years but no reply 
so long empty at the foot of the Bhil came. Then bending low he stroked the 
Raja’s throne. The heart of the lonely curly black hair of the lad and said in sad 
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low tones, “Art angry, Bhaya, with thy old 
brother for denying thee? Why didst thou 
leave me*these ten years, lad ? If thou hadst 
been near; my hungry Jone old heart would 
„not have turned to Goha, the noble young 
Rajput. He has been as a son to- me. 
half of the Himalayas are mine and thou 
shalt be king of- those territories. Awake, 
brother, and forgive thy old brother. Art 
angry still with the old man, who after 
taking thy birthright has come to kill thee ? 
Then. take this dagger, Bhaya, and plunge 
rt into this cruel heart!” - ` 

Picking up Goha’s dagger he thrust it 
into the silent Bhil lad’s hands, but it fell 
from the stiff motionless fingers on to the 
floor. Then Magulik felt the ‘cold body 
and knew his only brother was no more! 

‘A great sorrow filled his heart. Blind 


with grief and pain he thought with a bitter _ 


heart of Prince Goha on the throne which 
should have been his brothers lying dead 
and still there. An 
filled his mind and he thought to himself, 
“But for Goha, my brother’s heart would 
not have broken and 
for ever |” ` 


He stroked the cold black breast, then rose; 


and: with the dagger in his hand left the 
hut and went out. With feeble steps and 
S: breaking heart the old Bhil 
‘“«his-way-on the Malia hills. Some Bhil 


girls returning from the palace festivities: 
passed by and one of them’ exclaimed, 


“Sister, didst thou see how handsome our 
new Prince looked as he danced tonight. 
» Ah! he will make a noble king indeed !” 

And Magulik hearing thought, “Already the 
Bhils cast me off like a worn .out garment,” 
and he felt lonely and miserable. Ít 
seemed there was none in the world to love 
him. Again two Rajputs came riding 
‘along and one said to the other, “Why did 


ow 


-[T is now-a-days well known that the 
Jataka, that isthe Book of.the stories 


of the former Births of the Buddha, is 
| a storehouse of many fables and folk-tales 
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not Goha sit on the throne but at the foot 
of it?” His companion answered, “‘Knowest 
thou not that Goha has resolved to sit at 
the old king’s feet so long as he is alive ?” 

A great gladness flooded the heart of 
the lone old man and he exclaimed in joy, 
Goha, for thy loving noble 
heart 

Suddenly he heard a deep sigh behind 
him and wondering turned to find his 
brother's great black hunting dog standing 
by him. The wound still fresh in his heart 
bled again and tears blinded his eyes. Spent 
with grief the old Bhil stumbled on a frock. 
He fell heavily face forwards, and Goha’s 
dagger held firmly in his hand pierced his 
breast and went through his falling body. 

In the stillness of the dark night the jac- 
kals cried out, “Hai, hai, hai, hai!” and the 
cry was echoed from every hill. 

Next morning a Rajput rider passing 
that way saw the dead body of Magulik, 
the Bhil Raja, and Prince Goha’s dagger 
plunged into his heart. 

In anger and wonder he drew it out and 
went with it to Goha and said, “What hast 
thou done,’ Juvaraj’ (prince)? How 
couldst thou murder the old Raja who has 
been a father to thee, and who has made 
thee king?” l 

But “Goha not knowing ‘anything was 
angered, and he. commanded the Rajput 
to be put to death. | 

_Then taking- the blood-stained dagger, 
he stuck it into his belt with one hand and 
wiping the tears which streamed irom his. 
eyes with the other, he sat on the Bhil throne. 

Thus prince Goha, son of Siladitya, des- 
cended from the royal Solar line of Aryan 
kings, became the king and ruler of’ the 
black Bhils. 

g SNEHALATA SEN. 
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which we meet with in many countries. 
It has also been pointed out as not. only a 
receptacle for such children of éarly human 
imagination but also as the common 
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source which both the Eastern and the 


Western countries have largely drawn upon -> 


for their popular edification. Though 
many tales and fables have been traced 
back to this canonical book of the Bud- 
dhists, still, perhaps it is not so generally 
known that the story of the Raémdyana, 


' so familiar to every Indian, can also -be 


found there. Of course we get here only a 


part of the story, but some scholars say it is . 


the only portion which we can ‘Propeny 


call our own. 


Lassen had, 


his “Attangalu-Vansa’’t drew the attention 
of the scholars to the fact of the Jataka- 
Book containing a story of Rama. He gave 


in his work an abridged translation ‘of . 


the same and also of another Jataka named 


Sama-Jataka, of which’ more presently. _ 


D’Alwis also . tried to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the later redaction of the 
legend, He is of opinion that the part of 
the story containing 
Sita etc. “is altogether an addition to the 
Buddhist Jatakas and...... is an invention. 

..Its bona fide relation to the main story. of 
Rama...... may reasonably. be doubted...... 
and [it] is foisted into the history of 
Rama.” The, point raised by him'was, 
of course, very’ interesting, and Prof. A. 
Webér was tempted into writing a long 
dissertation on the Ramayanag based on 


D’Alwis’s appendix, in which: he tried to - 


weave out a whole .theory about the 


redaction of the story of Rama, “from its- 


contents, or”, as Dr. Fansboll. has happily 


. expressed it,|| “rather from what it does not . 


79 


contain.” His opinion is'that not only are 
the latter portions an addition but that .the 
innovation was derived from the Greek 
legend of the Trojan War. He would trace 
the abduction of Sita and the consequent 


siege of Lamka to the parallel instance: of. 
Helen’s seizure and the Greek expedition ` 


* Lassen, s. Ind. Alterthumskunde, pP. 490—494 
(D’Alwis.) > 
P: Appendix, D’Alwis “Attangalu-\ Vansa” Colombo, 


vt D’ Alwis, p. 173. 

$ Tranšlation published in the Indian Antiquary, 
1872, Vol. I, pp. 120, 172, 239. 

|| Preface to “Dasaratha- Jataka” by V, Fansboll, 
ily ; l 


` more 


indeed, pointed out the’ : 
ante-Buddhicie existence of, the legend of 
. Rama, but it was in 1866 that D’Alwis in 


the abduction of 


$< nnn 
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and the siege of Troy.“ However, fo: 
convincing proofs .of. Valmiki’s 
account being intimately connected with 
the Buddhist one he asked for a publication 
of the Pali original of the Jataka,f whick 
was brought out by Fansboll with ar 
English, translation and notes, thus 
establishing the fact of this relation more 


_strongly.t 


The story of Rama as found ir 
Valmiki’s version naturally -falls, into three 
or perhaps four parts., The first'ends with 
the return of Bharata from Chitrakuta, after 
vainly entreating his brother to. return to 
Ayodhya; the second contains the abduction 
of Sita ending with the death.of Ravana ; the 
third relates the reign of peace and pleaty, 


‘to which are added the episode of Rama’s 


putting away. his wife,“ and the doings of 
Laba and Kusa. In the Jatakas, however, 
we find only the -first part of the story, 
and, perhaps, a litte also. of the second 
part, while they give us no clue whatever 


to the rest of the incidents’. found :, in 

Valmiki. et es alee 
There are in all two Jatakas in the 

Buddhist collection which remind us of 


the Ramayana, and of which one is more 
than a resemblance: it is the’story itself. 


_ Space forbids us to quote: the stories at 
full length, which otherwise would have 
proved very interesting, and we must content 


ourselves with- merely giving here their 
outlines, sufficient to’ showat: once- the 
similarity and the. difference. 

We give here first the outline of that one 
which is found earlier in the Jataka collec- 
tion, and which is the less striking ‘of the 
two. It is- named the Devadhamma- 
Jataka,§ and runs as follows: 

At Báránasí reigns king Brahmadatta. 


„His queen-consort gives birth to two sons 


named Mahimsdso-Kumdro and Chanda- 
Kumdro. The .queen-consort dies, and 
the king takes another queen, who bears 
him a son named Suriya-Kumdro. The 
king highly pleased offers her a boon, 
which is reserved; only to be availed of 
when her. son ts grown up. At the proper 
* Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 172 et seq. 

i Indian Antiquary, p. 124, Excursus. ` 

t Ibid. p. 253, note. 

No. I. 1. 6. in Fansboll’s original Pali Text Rditior 
of the Jatakas. See also ‘his “Dasaratha- Jataka,’ 
and “The Jataka.” Translated into English, Edite¢ 
by Cowell and Rouse, Vol. I, Jataka No. 6. 
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_ time the queen demands the throne for her ‘elapsed, but sends his shoes with Bharat: 
soni, The king, afraid of secret: mischief as his representative. After the completios 
to his two elder sons, sends them tothe of.the promised period he returns ti 
forest. The third Suriya also accompanies, Baranasi.and marries his sister Sita anı 
them of his -own accord. They go to reigns for sixteen thousand years. 
Himavantam. The youngest goes down ‘Such.in. brief ‘are the outlines of thes 
to a haunted pool for water and is seized stories, It will be’ seen that the openin; 
by a man-eating demon, who asks him, the of the two is almost the same, though th 
question “What is. the Devadhamma ?” [Thes - latter goes further, and. is interesting t 
godly Rule of Right]. The second.also fails us in more ways than one, by its retainin; 
to answer the question and shares a similar the familiar names of the important person 
_fate. Then the eldest, Mahimsaso, answers Of the Ramayana, and also for the inciden 
the question properly, wins the demon ‘of Rama’s shoes. ‘Perhaps it will neithe 
over to a righteous life, and on the death be useless nor uninteresting to mentio 
of his father brings him to Baranasi where the points of resemblance and differenc 
the Prince begins to reign righteously. ' of these tales as: compared with . th 
The ‘second story, which we have ` Stories, taking up afterwards further.simila 
already alluded to and which bears a great items of these two taken separately. 
resemblance towards its beginning -to the The common points of agreement are th 
first one, is named the Dasaratha-Jataka.* . promise made by the king to the secon 
Here we are concerned more with this Story. guern which was | staken advantage of b 
than with the first one, and we give an her later on, reminding us of Dasaratha’ 
outline of this striking Jataka also :-— -| | promise“ to Kaikeyi, though the occasion 
King Dasaratha reigns. in Baranasi. of the granting of ‘the boons are different 
The queen-consort gives birth to two sons, - the sending away ‘of the princes to thi 
Ramapandito and Lakkhana kumaro, and forest equivalent. to the gcing away o 
to a daughter Sita-deviy, and afterwards Rama and Lakkhana; the death o 
dies. The king’ takes another consort who - Dasaratha though there i is some disagreemen 
gives birth to Bharata-Kumaro. The king 48 to the time of his death. The points o 
offers her. a boon which is reserved til] . difference are that, the first queen die 
Bharata is seven or eight years old, when ene Kousalya does not: the two prince 
the, queen asks-the kingdom for. hee son, -are born of the same. queen, while Rami: 
The king refuses, but being.afraid of secret 4 sand Lakkhana are ‘not so; in the Jataka 
mischief sends Rama and Lakkhana to theg we “have Baranasi and Himavantan 
forest . for a period of twélve- years, by whereas in the Ramayana we F have Ayodhy: 
which time he ascertains he was to die, nd Chitrakuta. | 1. 
asking. them ‘to come and occupy the When we take the stories indivirduall: 
throne. - at -its termination. Sita-devi e find' that the first one differs from th 
accompanies them, and all the three go to ersion of Valmiki; inasmuch as the thir 
Himavantam... Dasaratha, however, dies rother, who by the way, stands in thi 
nine years after.this, and Bharata, - instead’ tale for Sita, follows the elder two, whil 
of occupying the. throne himself goes to 9 z Bharata does not, there is no femal 


Rama to bring him ‘back.. Rama refuses., ‘haracter-in it, and’ ‘finally there is- no fixe: 
as the period - -of twelvé years is “not yet -eriod of Rama's exile. The second, how 


| k ‘er, we find bears’ a great reser blanc 
a =i mane “‘Dasaratha-Jataka” ; and Cowell | ; the- ‘Ramayana: in the names of th 
and Rouse's “Jatakas”, Vol. IV, Jat. No. 461. - “characters, the fixing of a period of exil 


+ We cannot help quoting here a curious note to. 
Sita given by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. [See Cowell though the, period itself differs from. tha 


and Rouse’s ‘‘Jatakas”, Vol. IV (Translated ‘by. of Valmiki's by two years. Then, agair 
Rouse) No. 461, p. 79, Footnote.]. In this footnote’ Wwe find a similarity i in Bharata’s characte! 
he says, ee means] cool . which ne in mda the and in the episode of: the shoes, But th 
same pleasant associations as warm has for us.” a : z . 

After all that has been said on the mythical interpreta- . A t while Si and aan o 
tion of the Ramayana based on the significance, of the Anat wie tą is the wife o Rama 1 
name. of Sita, which means “a furrow’. This note is ` the one, she is his sister in the other, fé. th 


simply a poser. l i ; Jataka, though married to him after th 
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termination of his exile. Moreover, there 
is yet another difference which was not 
mentioned in the outline as itis not within 
the range of the present subject. While 
in Valmiki’s representation Rama becomes 
disconsolate on being informed of his 
father’s death, in the Buddhist story we find 
him calm and undisturbed, serm onising: 
his brother and others present there on 
equanimity and patience in sorrow. There 
is no doubt that this difference occurs 
owing to the influence of Buddhism which 
preaches an absolute indifference to pleasure 
and pain, while Valmiki has painted his 
hero after a more human and thereby a 
more natural ideal. 

Thus we see what broadly are the 
resemblances and dissimilarities in the 
various legends of Rama we meet with. 
In considering the history of the main 
story we have to examine the following 
points:—-(i) The relation of the first part 
of Valmiki’s account to the story as given 
in the Buddhist Jatakas; (ii) the change 
of Sita from a sister to a wife; (iii) the 
probable source of the second and third 
parts of the legend as found in the 
Ramayana. 

As to the first we find that the Dasaratha- 
Jataka agrees with the first part of the 
Ramayana in all the essential features 
excepting one, that of Sita. The resem- 
blance in spite of this is so striking and so 
complete that 
doubt as to these two being 
related. Here we find that both external 
and internal proofs go in favour of ‘the 
Jataka version being the earlier of the two. . 
Most scholars are now agreed that the 
Ramayana in its present form was comple- 


ted about the beginning of the Christians) ~ 
But on the other hand we have proofs}? 


era. 


`of the Buddhist Jatakas existing as early } 


-as the third century B.C. Again, if we” 
. turn to the 


internal evidence it is found 
that in the Jataka “we have doubtless the 
‘original substratum’, which, considering 
the want of extravagance,—the absence of 
exaggeration, and above all, its rational- 
ity, * may reasonably be taken as the 
earlier. Had the Jataka been the later 
one, the story-teller would never have left 
out the many interesting side-scenes with 
which the Ramayana abounds. It is not 


* D’Alwis, p. 175. 


identical, 









there seems .scarcely any- 
intimately | 
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to be supposed, however, that Valmiki 
borrowed directly from the Jatakam, Far 
from such being the case, we .find one 
vast difference in the respective treatments 
of the hero in the two recitals. fn the 
Jataka, Rama is no higher than an ordinary 
prince who had distinguished himself by 
his remarkable truthfulness. But in 
Valmiki we find him a popular hero, a 
dearly cherished idol of the people, nay, 
a very god. For this important change 
we have a period of about three centuries 
at least during which time the bare story 
as found in the Jataka must undoubtedly 
have undergone various changes, assimilat- 
ing fresher ideas and incidents, resulting 
ultimately in the epic. 


Though, indeed, Valmiki did not borrow 
directly from these stories, still it seems 
almost certain that he had for his original 
a direct descendant of the Jatakas now 
under consideration. We shall soon see how 
a possible redaction of the story came 
about: That Valmiki’s account has more 
than a mere chance relation. with the 
Jataka version is proved by the occurrence 
in the Ramayana of three verses or parts 
of verses which are also found in the 
Dasaratha-Jataka.* They are almost 
there being only some verbal 
difference. - 

The slokas alluded to are :-— 


‘(i) Phalanam ina pakkánam niccam papatana 
bhayam, 
jatanam  maccanam  niccam maranato 
bhayam.—Verse 5, Dasa.- Jat. 
[As ripe fruits always are in danger of falling, 
born mortals are always in danger of death” 
Fansboll. |] ` 
Cf. Yathá phalánám pakvanam nányatra patanád- 
bhayam 
naránám játánám nányatra maranád- 
bhayam. 
—-Gorresio, Ramayana, 
verse 4. 
(ii). Eko va macco acceti eko va jayate 
— Verse 10, Dasa.- Jat. 
[“Alonea mortal passes away, alone he is born 
in a family’'—-Fansboll. ] 


Cf. Yad eko jayate jantur eka eva vinashyati. 
—Gorresio, Ram. Vol. II, ch. 116, p. 429, verse, 12. 

(tii) Dasavassasahassani satthivassasatani ca 

Kambugivo mahabahu Ramo rajjam akarayiti,— 
Last verse in Dasa.- Jat. | 


[“During ten thousand years and sixty centuries 
the finc-necked and great-armed Rama reigned”. ] 
Cf. Dashavarshasahasrani dashavarshashatani ca 


evam 


evam 
Vol. H, p. 421, ch. 114, 


kule 


* Ind. Antiq. 1872. pp. 126, and 253, note. 


-at 


a 





vitasokabhayakrodho* Ramo akarayat. 


—Ram. Bk, VI. 

There ig one more correspondence for which 
we quote. Prof. Weber: “When Bharata- 
kumara comes to tell Rama of the death 
of Dasaratha and to call him back, he. finds 
him sitting at the door of the hermitage 


rajyam 


sutthuthapitakancanorupikam viya. [Fansboll . 
translates: “like a fixed golden statue”, . 


~ Rouse: “Like a figure of fine gold firmly 
set.” Should it.not be: 
placed golden statue” ?}] Thus Ravana 


saw Sita faa age mañ afeatfea i 
(Gorresio Ram, Vol. Il, ch. 52. v. 21.)f 

These then are the instances in point, 
and inspite of the several dissimilarities, 
these go to show the truth of the statement 
that Valmiki was indebted to a direct 
descendant of these Jatakas. 


Next we have to consider the situation 
of Sita. In the Dasaratha Jataka we -have 
seen that Sita is the sister of Rama, and 
is ultimately married to him.§ This pre- 
sents us with a diffculty.. How was it 
that the sister was married to the brother? 
There can be but ‘two explanations, that 
either it was a very ancient story and, 
therefore, retained an indelible stamp of 
its antiquity in the marriage of brother and 
, sister, and we know that in the early 
À stages of mankind such marriages - were 
allowed, or that it was merely an oversight. 
But the first alternative seems to be the 
more probable one. The people of those 
days saw nothing strange or uncouth in 
such an alliance. But perhaps the gradual 
~- change in manners and ‘sentiments was 
making it more and more imperative to 


* There are different readings. 

+ We hope to be pardoned for another remark. 
In the same page we have “laddhassasesu” which 
offers a difficulty to Dr. Fansboll, He translates it 
“comforted.” Rouse has ‘‘set them upon dry ground.’' 
We beg to suggest “made them regain their sense 
(breath).” Pali asaso= breath. a o 

t Ind. Antiq. 1875, p. 249. ? 

§ Prof. Weber (Ind. Antig, 1872, p. 120) refers 
.to the marriage between the brothers and sisters in 
the legend of the ancestors of the Sakiya and the 
Koliya race, but that does not seem to have any 
ybearing on the point under consideration. He and 
others along with him seem to take this as a Buddhist 
story. But, instead of that being the case, like most 
of the stories of the Jatakas, it was only a’ current 
popular tradition which was utilised by the Buddhist 
story-tellers “to point a moral’? See also Indian 
Antiquary 1875, p. 248. 
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alter the situation ‘of Sita, and when the 
people found the former version repugnant 
to their ideas, the’! whole thing naturally 
‘underwent a thorough revisal and Sita had 
to be given a‘ different history peculiar 
to herself. - ee | 

D’Alwis. seems to think that it was 
Valmiki who brought about this change. 
He is of opinion that “it would be ‘difficult 
to portray all the domestic virtues which 
the poet wanted to ‘show without introdu- 
cing-a married woman from the’ date of 
Rama’s departure into the woods. This 
explains the changé of Sita the affectionate 
sister into a loving wife.”* But that- thig 
most significant change was so abruptly 
made by Valmiki? at his own instance 
seems scarcely conceivable. The thing 
must have been going on for some time. 
No single poet or story-teller was directly 
responsible for this innovation. But 
whatever might have been the process, 
doubtless the story" was undergoing an 
important reconstruction, inasmuch as it 
gave Valmiki the opportunity of painting 
so beautifully and vividly the character of 
the ideal woman “chaste as- ice and pure 
as snow.” : 

Lastly, we come to the very interesting 
question as to the later redactions of the 
central story as found in the Jatakas. Let 
us here once for all take it for granted that 
though it is improbable that the whole of 
the Ramayana was written by any one bard, 
it can be allowed -that at least its greater 
part and the more important portions were 
worked out by Valmiki himself. We’ have 
seen that there is no difference ‘of opinion 
about the story of :the Dasaratha-Jataka 
having been, through one channel or other, 
adapted as the beginning of the Ramayana. 
The difficulty comes 'in when we try to find 
out the origin of the later incidents found in 
Valmiki, namely, the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, Rama’s expedition to Lamka and 
the siege to that place and the other subse- 
quent events. Prof? Weber has indeed, 
made out a strong case, though not an 
invulnerable one, in favour of the incidents 
of the abduction and the siege having 
originated in the story of the Trojan war. 
His argument mainly depends upon the 
parallel instances of the abductions and the 
transmarine expeditions and the sieges of 

# D’Alwis, p. 174. ~ 
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But, in our r opinion, de: the” 
abduction at least there was no necessity 
for-Valmiki to. be indebted to the meagre 
talés of the western heroes floating up” from 
a foreign land; for have we not in the 
Devadhamma-Jataka a hint for such an 
abduction in the seizure by the man-eating 
youngest prince Suriya- 
kumaro, who, we know already, takes here 
the place of Sita of the other story ? 

The question will seem clear if we try 
to follow the possible devélopment of the 
legend of Rama: 


these were current the cult of Rama -had 
not yet begun. But .we can well imagine 
that as-this cult of Rama became more and 


more- popular, these stories came to have 


a greater demand. Now there were these 
two- parallel accounts beginning in the 
same way, and therefore there was every 
chance of these two being mixed up together. 
Naturally, the Dasaratha-Jataka, which 
had the two advantages of having the 
names and also of being the more interesting 


‘of the two, proved stronger in the struggle. | 


But the other, the Devadhamma Jataka, 
though it lost its identity in the ‘stronger 
one, had still one interesting incident to 
subscribe, viz. the seizure of the youngest 
prince by the man-eating demon. But in 
the more popular story the youngest prince 
had been thrown out in favour of Sita,— 
and the bards of those days were. fully 

aware of the advantages of having 2 
heroine in a popular tale,--and therefore- 


. the demon was allowed to séize Sita after 


Bharata had returned to, Ayodhya, thus 


“opening up a new avenue for a further 


development of the plot. 

That this is not altogether an impro- 
bability may be seen from the fact that the 
démon who caught hold of - Prince 


| Suriyakumaro in the Devadhamma-Jataka 


is called a rakkhasa,* and seeing Ravana 


* We read ‘here in the Jataka, “Atha nam so 
akka gahetva .‘devadhamman janasiti’ pucchi,”’ 


Sr 


The versions contained: : 
in.the Jataka .show that at the time when 
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an islafid-kingdom, that this denion ‘under 
consideration had rule over’ a -piece of 
water is a most significant .fact.especially 
when ‘we take into account the magnifying 
lens which the ancient poets, and especially 
Indian, always looked through. This 
seems, indeed, to have a greater chance of 
truth in it than Prof.. Weber's theory of the 


. influence of the Greek legends, the circum- 
- stances of the two abductions, the manipu- 


lation of the two expeditions, and ‘everything 
about them being so vastly different from 
each: other. We have a right to ask for 
some surer and more tangible proofs being 
brought forward before we.can believe that 


the splendid picture of Sita -has been 
woven in a frame supplied by Greece. 
But the difficulty remains. Where are 


we. to look fot the sources of Rama’s 


expedition to Lamka and other concomitant 
episodes ? Here, perhaps, certain parallel 
instances will be helpful to us. We find 
that the Sama-Jataka,* in which King 
Piliyakkha of Benares kills inadvertently 
the son of a blind hermit pair in the 
woods, seems to have subscribed to the 
main story of the Ramayana the account 
of King Dasaratha’s killing the son ofa 
similar blind pair. Then, again, the. story 
of Rishyashringa in the epic seems to have 
a possible ancestor in a Jataka-of which we 
are unable to furnish the exact reference 
just now. From these we may infer that a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
folk-lores of the Buddhists and also of the 
Jainas will ultimately yield us, the much 
coveted clue to the whole story of the 
Ramayana. 


“CHRONOS.” 


rAnd the demon having caught hold of him asked 
him ‘Do you know what is the devadhamma?’] i 
* See Cowell & Rouse’s Jatakas, Vol. VI, 
540, pp. 40—52. 
* See Gorresio ‘Ram. Vol. 
et seq, 
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THE SECRET OF' THE ILE SAINTE-MARGUERITE 


By Dr. GREENWOOD. 


"THO was the mysterious man who for 
more than forty years was immured 
within prison walls, first at Pinerolo 

in the Italian Alps, later in the Ile Sainte- 
Marguerite, and lastly in the Bastille, for- 
bidden under pain of death to show his face 
even to his gaolers or to breathe a word that 


. might betray his identity; and every trace 


of whom was so ruthlessly destroyed when 
at last death brought him a tardy. release 
from his miseries? Some declared that he 
‘was none other than the Duc de Vendome, 
of Anne of Austria’s favourites, on 


one 
whom Cardinal Mazarin’s jealousy had 
wreaked this terrible vengeance; others 


‘asserted with equal confidence that he was 
Charles Il.’s natural son, the Duke of 
Monmouth; while some dared to whisper 
that he was a verv near kinsman to Louis 
XIV., the “grand Monarque” himself. 

The few who knew his true identity, also 
knew that it was only at the cost of life that 
they could betray it. Madame de Pompa- 
dour and others of the royal mistresses 


. practised all their wiles in vain to learn the 


secret; Louis XVI. refused point-blank to 
communicate it to Marie Antoinette; and 
M. de Chamillard, although his son-in-law 
the Marechal de la Feuillade went on his 
knees as the minister lay dying, begging 
him to reveal the mystery, answered with 
his last breath that he could not and dared 
not do so. 

It was a woman who at last succeeded in 
raising the veil which had so long concealed 
the mystery. Although the regent had 
refused to reveal the secret to Louis XV. on 
the day before his Royal ward reached his 
majority, he succumbed at last to the plead- 
daughter, the Duchesse de 

Berry, when, flinging herself into her 
“father’s arms, she besought him with 
cries and sobs to tell it to her. A few 
hours later the papers which held the clue 


to the mystery were’ in the hands of the: 


5 


l 


Duc de Richelieu, the Duchesse’s lover, and | 
the story which they revealed was surely 
the most remarkable ever committed to 
paper. l 

The singular document was headed, 
“Account of the Birth and Education of thé 
unhappy Prince, restrained in prison by the 


‘order of Louis XIV., told by the Prince’s 


governor on his death-bed” ; and in brief 


outline this is the story it tells. 


At mid-day on the 5th of September, 
1638, Louis XIII.’s Queen, Anne of Austria, 
after more than twenty childless years, gave 
birth to an heir to the crown of France, to 
the great delight of her Royal husband. 
But the king’s pleasure was short-lived; 
for,a few hours later, he was warned by 


-the midwife that her Majesty would bear 


a second child, news which he dreaded, for, 
long previously, he had been warned by 
prophecies that the Queen would bear two 
sons, and it was being said in Paris that 
if she should bring forth two Dauphins, as 
foretold, it would be the height of misfor- 


. tune for the State. 


The news threw the king into a state of 
great consternation, for there was no provi- _ 
sion in the Salic law for such a contingency 
as the birth of twin heirs to the throne; 
and his alarm was heightened by Cardinal 
Richelieu, whom he hurriedly sent for, and 
who promptly declared that, if a second 
child should be born, this birth must be 
carefully concealed, “For he might in future 


‘wish to become king and fight his, brother - 


to elevate a second line in ‘the State and 
reign.” | | 

What was foretold, happened, for the 
Queen gave birth to a second son more 
delicate and beautiful than the first, who 
never ceased to wail and cry, as if he alread 
felt regret at having entered a life in which 
he would have so much to suffer. Louis, 
in his dilemma, determined to follow the 
Cardinal’s advice; all who were present 


, * 
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at the second child’s birth were sworn to 
secrecy, and the infant was at once taken 
away in the charge of the midwife, who 
was threatened with death 
revealed his indentity. Under such condi- 
tions of mystery and tragedy opened the 
life of the most unhappy ponce -who was 
ever cradled. 

Banished from the palace of his royal 
parents, the infant prince was tenderly 
cared for in the humble home of his foster- 
mother until, in early boyhood, he was 
handed over to the care of amoble man, 
one of those who had sworn to “Buard the 
secret of his birth; and under his careful 
* direction the prince grew up to young man: 
hood, handsome and intelligent beyond 
his fellows, and bearing in his graceful and 
dignified exterior all the marks of his royal 
origin. - Long, however, before this period 
of his life had been reached he had puzzled 
-his brain in vain. to discover who he was. 
That he was no ordinary youth.was proved 
by the money lavished on him and by the 
deference paid to him even by his noble 
guardian. Who were his parents? Where 
were they? and Why was he not with 
them ? were questions which filled his mind, 
and to which he could find no answer. 
One day, however, the solution to this 
puzzle came to him with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The secret of his birth was revealed 
and he was overwhelmed by it. 

During his guardian’s absence he came 
across an open despatch-box full of letters; 
and impelled by. curiosity he examined 
them. They were from the Queen and 


Cardinal Mazarin (Richelieu’s successor), 
© andin them he read words which could 


only have.-one meaning and that, for him, 
more bewildering. and dazzling than even 
he,.in his wildest. 
dreamed of, He, the outcast, the no man’s 
child, was son of the late King of France 
and twin-brother of the glorious Louis XIV., 


then occupying the most splendid. throne in ' 


EurOpe—a throne which—could it be 
possible ?—should have been his! 
Here was a dramatic revolution in his 


life, and a splendid vista opened to a youth 
whose birth had hitherto been wrapped in 
obscurity! But could it be true? If he was 


indeed twin-brother of Louis XIV. there © 


must be such a resemblance in features, 
_ as would place the matter beyond all doubt. 


if she ever — 


conjectures, had ever ` 
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His guardian, whom he asked, declared 
that he had no portrait of the king. But 
there was in the house a pretty young 
governess who loved the prince passionately 


-and who could procure one for him. From 


her he got a portrait of Louis, and the 
moment his eyes fell on it he saw that, 
feature for feature, it was his own exact 
presentment. So faithful indeed was the 
likeness that he, and not the great monarch, 
might have sat for it ! 

Jubilant at the discovery and furious 
that the secret of his birth had been kept 
from him, he rushed with the tell-tale por- 
trait into the presence of his guardian, 
exclaiming, “Behold, my brother! And this 
is who I am.” . But never was discovery 
mere latal in its consequences. The prince’s 
guaydian, in his consternation and alarm, 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
inform the king what had happened; and 
within a few hours the angry sovereign 
gave orders that both guardian and prince 
should be immured in the pestilential fortress- 
prison of Pinerolo, in the Italian Alps, 
where the cold and dampness were so terrible 
that “the hair of prisoners came off and 
their teeth dropped out.” And here the 
prince’s governor, whose only crime had 
been his loyalty, shortly. died, leaving his 
royal charge to a fate infinitely more to be 
dreaded than death. 

Such was the strange and terrible story 
which the regent, in a moment of parental 
weakness, had -entrusted to his’ daughter’s 
keeping, little dreaming that through her 
the secret so long jealously guarded would 
one day become the property of a horrified 
world. It was the long-sought clue to the 
identity of the “unknown prisoner” whose 
cruel fate had so roused the -pity and anger 
of Europe, and who now stood revealed as 
the son of Louis XIII., condemned by his 
father and his twin-brother to a life which 
was worse than death, that their throne 
might stand secure. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more pitiful than the plight of this ill-starred 
prince after the death of his guardian and 
only friend. By this time the fierce sense of 
injury which had found vent in outbursts” 

of impotent fury had given place to a hope- 
less resignation. Shut away from all sight 
of the outer world in his cell, with its walls 


streaming with moisture or hanging with 


awu 


icicles, enor tọ excidage a oa with 
the grim-warder who brought him food and 
drink twiee a day, it is little wonder that 
he became,a prey to a deep-seated melan- 
choly, or ‘that he prayed for death to come 
and end his sufferings. : 


. His brother, in . distant Paris, revelling in- 


his splendour and his pleasures, seemed to 
have forgotten his very existence until one 
‘day it was-brought’ rudely to his memory. 
Rummaging among his mother’s jewels in 
search of a trinket to’ give to one of his 
many lady-loves, Louis: accidentally came 
across a bundle of papers in the handwriting 
of the late Queen, which contained refer- 
ences to her unhappy son. This reminder 


-of his brothers existence filled Louis with ` 


alarm. Several of the countries of Europe 
were in arms against him; the prison- 
fortress in the Italian Alps might fall into 
the hands of one or other of them, and with 
it the prince himself. The possibility was 
~ appalling; for in such an event his throne 
was not safe for a moment. Europe to a 
man would take up arms for his ill-used 
-brother against himself, and his crown and 
probably his life itself would be the’ forfeit. 
At any cost the prisoner must. be. removed 
to a place ‘of greater safety ; and the plan 
was soon arranged. 


One day, after the prince had spent about 


: nine years in ‘his Pinerolo prison, his gaoler 
announced. that a French nobleman had 
arrived and desired a few minutes’ conver- 
‘sation with him. Trembling.and agitated, 
the announcement so affected the prisoner 
that for a time he was unable to speak. 
Had-it come. at last, the long- despaired-of 
freedom? The thought was intoxicating, 
overwhelming | in: the emotion it excited. 
“Who is’ thé gentleman?” he asked 
-when at 
sufficiently to speak:. 


“The Marquis of Cing- 
Mars,” was the 


answer.. “Cinq-Mars !” 


He recalled the name 'as one of honour and. 


high repute in France.. It was a name, 
‘moreover, associated with freedom ; for was 
it not a Cinq-Mars, who had helped to 
assassinate Richelieu, one of his own chief 
enemies? The bearer of such a name could 
surely bring none but:good news—rews that 
his’ brother, the. king, had at last relented 
and that he was to be restored to freedom. 
“Tell M. ` de Cinq-Mars ‘that F shall be 
pleased to see him,” he said to the goaler; and 


- Louis XIV—the Sun-god”;. 


last he had mastered himself — 


‘bear. 
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'a moment later a tall, aras splepdidly 


attired officer was greeting him with a deep 


-obeisance and a low sweep of his plumed 
-hat. 


“Monseigneur,” said the magnificent 
stranger, “I am instructed ` by the king to 
give you this small parcel; contairing an 
article, the use of which your Highness 
will understand when you have read his 


‘Majesty’ s commands. With your Highness’s 


permission: I will, withdraw ‘while you read 
one and inspect the other.” When the 
door ‘had closed behind the marquis the 
prisoner took the order and read it. With 
feverish fingers he untied the parcel, from 
which an iron mask fell with a loud. clatter.. 
Then, with a cry of heart-piercing agony 
and despair he fell senseless to the floor. 

‘“f% few days later,” says Voltaire invhis 
“Siecle de Louis: XIV., “an unknown ` 
prisoner was sent, in the utmost secrecy, to ` 
the Ile de Sainte- Marguerite; off the coast 
of ` France. He was above the middle 
height, young, and.had the most noble and’ 
handsome features. During the journey 
the prisoner’ wore a mask, the chinpiece of 
which had springs of steel which allowed 
him to’ eat with the mask on ‘his face. 
Orders had been given to .kill’ him if he 
pase ide himself.” 

' For twenty-nine years the, prince auan 
in ‘this terrible island-prison, wearing night 
and day the iron-mask, the .removal ` of 
which; even for 4 moment, might betray that. 
fatal likeness: to the “sreat and glorious - 
and no-soul,. of 
the few. who knew. his idenity, dared to 
breathe a. word of it lest an equally dread- 


ful fate should befall him. 


The agonies he suffered during this 
lifetime of. awful isolation, brooding until 
his brain reeled and reason tottered on ‘her 
throne, over the cruelty and hopelessness. of 
his fate, no pen can portray. -His- -proud 
spirit was at last humbled in'the dust; and 
his greatest ambition was to die and thus 
end a misery too great for human. flesh to 
No words of complaint escaped his 
lips; indeed, his -patience arid the -mute 
pathos of his ‘anguish touched the hearts’ of 
the most callous of his gaolers,  ' 

In the early days of his imprisonment in 
the island he made several futile.attempts 


to get into touch with the outer world, one 


of which is thus described by Voltaire : 


“One day the. prisoner wrote his name with 


= 39° 


a knife on a silver-plate and threw the plate 
out of the window towards a boat which 
was at the foot of the wall. A fisherman 


to whom the boat belonged, picked up the. 


plate and took it to the governor. 
startled, asked the fisherman: 

« ‘Have you read what is on this plate 
and has‘anyone else seen you with it? 

“(I do not know how to read,’ replied the 
fisherman. ‘I have only just found it, and 
no one. has seen me.’ 

“The peasant was detained until die 
governor ascertained for a fact that he had 
never learned to read, and that no one had 
seen him. 

* “Go, he said; ‘it is very lucky for you 
that you cannot read !’” 

On another occasion, it is said, a friar found 
in the water near the prison a folded shirt of 
fine linen on which the prtnce had written 
the story of his birth and his cruel fate. The 
shirt was at once taken to the governor of 
the prison by its unlucky finder, who, 


He, 


_ although he swore that he had not read a , 
-` word of what was on it, was found dead in 


his bed two days later--another victim to 
the fiendish conspiracy of which the prince 
was the object. 


Even death seemed to be in the conspira- 
cy, for though he prayed earnestly for it 
every day it refused to come to his relief. 
Alter twenty-nine years of worse than death 
in St. Marguerite Island’ the Man in the 
Iron Mask was at last mercifully removed 
to the Bastille, which, dreaded prison though 
it was, seemed to. him Paradise compared 
with the „horrors from which it released 
him. 

Here, we are told, “he was refused nothing 
that he asked for, and his principal taste 
was for linen of an extraordinary fine 
quality and for laces. He played upon the 
guitar; they. fed him as well as possible, 
and the governor rarely seated himself in 
his presence. But all this homage to his 
rank only served to mock him in his misery. 
The iron mask had now been changed for 
one of velvet, which, like its predecessor, 
was never raised for a moment night or 
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day; even to the doctor he was only per- 
mitted to speak through the mask; he 
might show his tongue, but never his face.” 


And thus it was until his last day, which 
was now happily near. ‘For forty-three 
years that terrible mask concealed the 
features which would have proclaimed his 
kinship to the king, and he drew his last 
breath within its grim environment. 


‘On Monday, November rgth, 1703,” the 
bald prison-record runs, “the Unknown 
Prisoner, always masked .with a mass of 
black velvet, whom M. de Cinq-Mars 
brought with him from the Ile Sainte- 
Marguerite, finding out from the Mass, died 
to-day about ro o’clock himself yesterday 
a little worse when coming at night with- 
out having had a great illness. Surprised 
by death he was unable to receive the 
Sachaments, and our Almoner exhorted him 
for a minute before dying. He was inter- 
red, Tuesday, November 2oth, at four in the 
afternoon, in.the Cemetery of Saint Paul, 
our parish. His interment cost forty livres.” 

Thus obscurely perished at the age of 
sixty-five, a prince who, if he had but 
entered life a few hours earlier, would have 
been one of the world’s greatest sovereigns 
and whose only crime was that he was 
not wanted. His very name was unknown 
to those who conducted his burial service; 
and it was'said that his head was either 
cut off or his features gashed after death, 
while quicklime or chemicals which would 
consume the body were placed in his coffin. 

Nor did this desecration of his remains 
satisfy ‘his royal brother and persecutor. 
No trace of his existence must be allowed 
to survive him. Everythig that bad been 
used by him or associated with him was 
destroyed; his silver-dinner-service was 
melted down, his furniture and bedding 
were consumed by fire, and the very walls 
which had been mute witnesses of his 
tragedy were scraped and replastered lest 
some tell-tale scratch should reveal to keen 
eyes the story of one of the greatest wrongs 
whicli ever blackened the pages of human 
history. 
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‘THE MODERN PERIOD OF MUNDARI U E EN 
[1765— t9r0.] 


L. 


The beginnings of British Rule in 
- Chotanagpore. 
Sit down, old men, together, 
Old wives, in quiet spin, 
Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn. 
—Whittter's ‘The Conquest of Finland’. 
E now come down the stream of our 
sketchy narrative to what may be 
called the Modern Period of the 
History of the Mundas. The commence- 
ment of this epoch may be taken to corres- 
pond roughly with the occupation of the 
country by the British. 

The Ain-Akbari, * that excellent account 
of the institutes of the great Emperor Akbar, 
written by his able Prime Minister Alamy 
Sheikh Abul Fazl, tells us that in the time 
of Akbar Shah, Kokrah, as Chotanagpur 
was then called, formed part of the Subah 
of Behar. When in the year 1765, the grant 
of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
was made to the East India Company by 


the Emperor Shah Alam, Chotanagpur, as ` 


part of the Subah of Behar, necessarily 
passed to the British. 

In the beginning, however, this obscure 
part of the Dewany does not appear to 
have attracted any particular notice. It 

was in the year 1772 that the first entry of 
the British into Chotanagpur seems to have 
taken place. In that year, a British Officer 
of the name of Captain Camac, at the 
head of a troop of soldiers, appeared at 
Palamau to reinstate Gopal Rai, Rajah of 
Palamau, who had been driven out from 
his dominions by the Thakoor. The Sat- 
buru fort is still pointed out as the place 
where the Rajah Gopal Rai had an 
interview with this representative of the 
East India Company. The Raja acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal of the British Lion, 


* The Atn-1-Akbar forms the Third Part of Abul 
Fazl’s great work “Akbar-namah.”’ 


promised to pay an annual tribute of three 
thousand rupees, and undertook to assist 
the Company against the Marhattas. 

An exchange of head-dress, it is said, 
sealed the compact. The year 1872 also 
witnessed the conversion of the then Maharaja 
of Chotanagpur into a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company. ` 

As we learn from the Minute prepared 
in April, 1832 by Mr. Thomason, who was 
then Deputy Secretary to Government, 
“During the operations of Captain Camac 
in Palamau, Muchchun Singh, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, intrigued to prevent the success 
of the British to whom Durpnath Shahi of 
Chotanagpur rendered essential service.” 
The Rajah of Ramgarh then used to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 27,000 to the British 
Government, and this amount included 
Rs. 4,000 levied by him from the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, “Captain Camac,” says the 
Minute of April, 1832, “represented to the 
Provincial Council at Patna the importance 
of securing in our interests the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, whose country would form 
an effectual barrier to the incursions of the 
Marhattas, thus covering Behar and 
Beerbhoom, and at the same time, giving 
us the command of the passes into the 
Deccan, through which, he stated, that Mr. 
Law had retreated after his defeat in 
Behar.” With this view, Captain Camac 
recommended that Rajah Durpnath Sahi 
should be allowed to pay his malgoozaree 
direct to Government, instead of through 
Muchchun Sing the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
whose conduct he represented to have been 
most arbitrary and oppressive. 


“If this request were granted, the Rajah 


‚was ready to pay Rs. 12,000 in lieu of Rs. 


6,000, which had been before extracted 
from him. On this occasion Durpnath Sahi 


' himself addressed a letter to the Provincial 


Council at Patna, which .commences thus: 
‘I have been from old a Malgoozar (or renter) 
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of the Government, and the Rajah Muchchun 
- Sing, has long been a servant of me and my 
father.’ He proceeds to state that Muchchun 
Sing had acquired power by being employed 


' for the Nizamut, and had usurped authority 


over him; and he prays that he may be 
‘allowed to -hold ‘the country as formerly, 
and that he will be responsible for’ the 
rents, 

“The Patna Provincial Council acceded 
to the proposal of Captain Camac, and 
accepted Raja Durpnath Sing’s offer, making 
a settlement with him for three years at 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. On this occasion 
he received a Khilat from the Patna Coun- 
cil and a Perwannah from the Chief and 
| Rajah Shital Roy. In. 1772 the Rajah of 
Nagpur afforded. our troops much assistance 
in the reduction of Ramgarh, but suffered 
himself much from the incursions of the 
Marhattas and the disturbances occasioned 
by Nanna Sam, a pretender to his Raj. 
The revenue appears to have been irre- 


- gularly ‘paid and balances to have accrued.. 


The: authority, of the Rajah over the Jagir- 
dars in his country was very imperfect, ‘the 
Subordinate Rajahs of Toree+and of the 
' five’ Pergunnahs, Vamar, &c., seldom paid 
him anything.” 

‘Thus Maharaja’Durpnath Sahi, the then 
inéumbent of the Chotanagpur guddi 
obtained: his first, patta or sanad under 
which he was to'pay to the Company six 
_thousdnd rupees a, year as Nazarana’ or 
tribute and another sıx thousand rupees as 
rent. This was _ subsequently raised to 
: Rs. 14,100 15as, 3’ pies at ‘the Decennial 
Settlement, and latér .on ‘to’ Rs. 15,041. 
The internal administration of his dominions 
. was left entirely in the hands of the Maha raja 
who thus-became a tributary chief. 

Eight years later, in 1780, however, a 
. District under the name of. the ‘Ramgarh 
© Hill Tract? was established with its head- 
quarters alternately ‘at Sherghatti (now in 
the Gya District). and Chatra (now in the 
Hazaribagh District). The first officer 
placed in charge of this new District was 
one Mr. Chapman, and he combined in 
. himself the functions ofa Judge,a Magistrate 
‘and a Collector of Revenue: A force of 
native infantry called. the Ramgarh Batta- 
“lion under an [European Commander was 
‘also stationed at Hazaribagh. The newly 
formed: district comprised the present 


over in the villages, 


evidence. 


‘than allay it. 


i Chief. 
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districts of Hazaribagh, Palamau, and parts 
of the present districts of Gya, Manbhum 
and Monghyr, while Chotanagpur proper 
under its own tributary chief -owned a 
vague allegiance to the East India Company 
and formed but a nominal part of this huge 
district.: In the year 178r, we find Mr. 
Grant, the then chief Sheristadar of the new 
district, describing the dominions of the 
Rajah of Chotanagpur as ‘an elevated 
region which forms part of Subah Behar, 
containing nearly 18,000 square miles, 
though proportionally (to Behar and Tirhut) 
of very inconsiderable value. “This highland 
district, including the modern subdivisions 
of Pal:imau, Ramghur, and Chutia Nagpur, 
bounded on the west .by the Subah of 
Allahabad, on the south Orissa, and the 
East Bengal, hath since the.age of Ptolémy 
been geographically termed the Three 
Bellads and Cantons, in Arabic.” . 

In the beginning, the Bengal Regulations 
were jn force in this unwieldy district, 
without any consideration for the widely 
different.conditions of these parts from that 
of Bengal. Appeals from. the decisions of 
the District Officer who combined in himself 
the offices of Judge, Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, lay direct to the Governor Gené€ral. 
With foreigners from Bengal and .Bebar 
unacquainted with the customs, the land 
tenures, and the language of the people 
in all the subordinate Government posts, 
and , with alien. landlords lording it 
the Mundas: had a 
very trying time of it. Signs of unrest 
among the aboriginal population all over 
Chotanagpur proper, were abundantly an 
Now and again, serious riots 
broke out which drew the attention of the 
authorities. And in the .year 1809, the 


Maharaja of Chotanagpur was. ordered to 


keep up police stations in his dominions 
and appoint Thanadars and Chowkidars, 
But this measure, as it was soon discovered, 
tended to aggravate the discontent rather 
There’ was a rising of the 
Mundas and Uraons in the year 1811. And, 
about the year 1817, the country. of the 
Mundas and Uraons was brought under tthe 
direct administration of the East India 
Company as part of the Ramgarh District, 
and the Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
deprived of mt position as a Tributary 
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The grievances of the Mundas and 
Uraons were not, however, directly concerned 
with the Maharaja. It was against the 
new classof Thiccadars or Jagirdars who, 
armed with a grant of the Raja’s or his 
khorposhdars’ rights in the villages, wanted 
to encroach upon’ the immemorial rights 
of the villagers which the Maharaja had 
never dreamt of questioning, that the 
aborigines were mightily incensed. Some of 
the khorposhdars of the Maharaja, too, 
appear to have followed the example of the 
new Jfagirdars. As Mr.  Bradley-Birt 
writes,—“Everywhere the Zamindars had 
been giving grants of lands to the new comers, 
Hindus, Sikhs and Mussulmans, who -were 
fast ousting the original holders of the soil. 
The new landholders, ignorant and unmind- 
ful of local traditions, had inflicted great 
oppression on the ryots.” 

A Report to the Governor General’s Agent 
by his Principal Assistant at Kishanpur— 
Dr. Davidson, dated the 29th August, 1839, 
_ gives the following account of the rise of 
the various classes of middlemen under 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur :— 

“The great mass of the population of 
Nagpur, known by Europeans under the 


. name of Coles, consists of Mundas, Khareas 


and Uraons The uniform tradition states, 
that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultivation. 
There was no Rajah of the whole country 
which was divided into purhas (or patches) 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. 


It is impossible now to say what these. 


Rajahs received from their subjects, most 
probably only assistance in war and’ salami 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this 
-system of managing the country by means 
of so many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestor -of the 
present Palkote family to be Rajah of the 
whole country, since which 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the 
Guddi with a few adoptions in the same 
family. The Rajah’s family and friends 
pretend they were Rajputs at the time 
of the election, but there can be no doubt 
that . their ancestor was a Munda, -and 
the family prospering, they managed by 
force to get married into the Rajput families 
of Pachete and Singbhum, and eventually 
into others, and now pass for as good 
Rajputs as any in India. 
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“The remains of the former system of 
Cole Rajahs are still visible in Pergannah 
Khookra and other parts of Nagpur. They 
have still their purhas and nominal Rajahs, 
who are always men of influence and on 
their festivals the members of the purha 
assemble to hunt, amuse ‘themselves and 
decide disputes, &c., on which occasions 
the Rajahs’ authority is still recognised. 

“Each purha, in general, has its distih- 
guishing flag or ensign, any attempt to 
make use of which by the Coles of another 
purha, at their festivals, immediately leads 
to serious quarrels. 

“The custom in those remote days. was, 
that whoever cleared the land became tHe 
owner of the same, free of rent, only in 
return rendering to the head of the villages 
such services as the common good required. 


ate 
wae 
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“To enable the Palkote Rajahs* to keep 
the peace and carry on the wars in-which — 
they were constantly involved, a certain | 
rent from each villaget came gradually to 
be paid, but the right of property of the 
head Mundas of the villages] appears to 
have been long recognized. . 

“On the Palkote family becoming 
Hindoos and regularly marrying into the 
neighbouring Hindoo families, it became 
a great object with them to induce other 
Hindoos to settle in Nagpur. The only 
mode of doing so, in their power was, to 
grant villages, by which means, all the 
Suds or foreign proprietors in Nagpur have 
been established. Burraicks, Rajputs 
Brahmins, Rowteeas &c., are all - foreign- 
ers brought in by the Palkote family as 
a sort of military force to enable them to 
support themselves against the nei ighbouring 
Rajahs, and also to control the Coles. ‘Fhe 


* The seat of Maharaja 2 Chotanagpur was 
then at Palkote. 


+ This is obviously an inaccurate statement. The 
Maharaja did not’ originally receive .a rent from the 
headman or Munda of each village, but. from each 
Manki or head of a patti group of villages considered 
asa unit. Even to this day, in such Manki-pattis 
as still survive, it is only the Manki or patti-head who, 
is liable to pay a autes -rent for. the entire patti to the 
Maharaja. 


{ This again is an inaccuracy. Neither the Munda 
nor the Manki had any ‘right of property’ in the 
villages. Such proprietary “right belonged to the 
village community collectively and not to any one 
individually and exculsively. 
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Suds being more civilized than the Kols 
were not long in obtaining the mastery and 
have kept it. And now inall the more open 
parts of Nagpur, there is hardly such a 
thing to be met with as a Cole proprietor 
ofa village. In the southern parts of it 
they have been more fortunate; and the 
Mankees and Mundas of Sonpur exhibit 
at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpur, 
only the Mankees’ and Mundas pay their 
rent, than was ever paid by the Cole 
proprietors in Pergannah Khookra in for- 
mer times. 

“I say nothing of ‘the Mankees and 
“Mundas of Tamar and the five Pergannahs 
as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpur family’s possessions till modern 
times. . 

“In all the various changes of rulers in 
- India no Government seems to have in- 
terfered in ‘the internal management of 
Nagpur until our own times. The para- 
mount power appears to have been always 
conterited with getting a moderate rent for 
this country, and when that was not paid, 
a force was sent to collect as much as it 
could, but no attempt ever appears to have 
been made to interfere with the police or 
administration of justice, which was left 
entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
was that only those of the original heads of 
villages, who were strong enough to inspire 
fear such as those in Sonpur &c., were 


‘able to keep their villages, the others were. 


entirely dispossessed and replaced by Suds, 
or their villages resumed by the Rajah 
himself long before our time. 


“The persons to whom lands have been 
' granted in Nagpur by the Rajahs may be 
: divided into three classes. 

“r, The younger brothers of the different 
Rajahs and their decendents. On a Rajah 
succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always received a grant of lands 
subject to a small rent.. l 

“IL Burraicks, Rajputs, Rowteeas &c., 
who hold Jagirs granted originally on 
payment of a fixed rent for the performance 
of military services. The latter are now 
little required, and they pay in general a 
somewhat higher rent than they did at the 
time of the introduction of the authority 
of our Government. 


= eae — 
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“IIL Brahmins and individuals of other 
castes who have come from below the 
ghats and got grants of lands, generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different 
Rajahs, sometime also rent-free,—and also 


grants of rent-free lands for religious 
purposes, in the mode usually given by 
Hindoos. 


“Almost thè whole ofthe lands above- 
described with the exception of those for 
religious uses are held on what is called 
in Nagpur, putraputradik tenures, t.e., the 
grantee and his direct male descendants, 
are entitled to hold the lands on payment 
of the rent stipulated as long as there are 
any direct male descendants, on failure of 
which the Rajah is entitled to resume the 
estate.” * 


x To this classification a fourth class has to be 
added—wzz., tenures held by some ‘Dependent Rajahs’ 
whose tenures were not originally created by the 
Chotanagpur Raja. Of these Mr. Cuthbertson in 
his Report of 1841, writes :—‘‘Six subordinate 
Purganas were incorporated with Chotanagpur, viz., 
Tamar, Bundu, Rahe, Baranda, Sili, and Barwe. 
How or when these Perguhas became dependent on 
the Rajah of Chotanagpur, I cannot ascertain, but 
it would appear that for a long time the dependence 
was little more than nominal. It was not until 
the country came into the British possession 
that these Rajas were permanently and actually 
incorporated with Chotanagpur. The revenue 
which these Rajas pay at present to the Raja 
of Nagpur was fixed by Major Crawford in 1840 
Sambat and is as follows:—The Raja of Tamar 
possesses about 185 villages and pays as malguzarz 
26,660 rupees, Raja of Rahe 83 villages, pays 1,500 
rupees, Raja of Bundu 88 villages, pays’ 705 rupees, 
Raja of Sill 87 villages, pays revenue 647 rupegs, 
Raja of Baranda 255 villages, pays 1,462 rupees, 
Takur of Barwe 29 villages, pays 846 rupees. 

“The Raja of Chotanagpur has no right in these 
Purganas saving the revenue payable to him, and 
thus these Rajas may be considered in the light of 
Talukdars. The Rajas, however, still acknowledge 
the Raja of Chotanagpur as their feudal chief, 
and on the death of a Raja, his successor waits on 
the Raja of Nagpur, pays homage and presents a 
considerable NMagzerana, generally 1,000 rupees, and 
receives the title from him. 

“The same feudal rights and customs prevalent in 
Chotanagpur proper are exercised by these Rajas.” 

The position of these ‘Dependent Rajahs’ and 
‘their relation to their chief’ appears to have since 
undergone a considerable change, as the following 
extract from Mr. Webster’s well-known Report of 
the 8th April, 1875, shows. After quoting a few 
passages from a letter of Mr. Nathanicl Smith to 
the Secretary to the Government, Mr. Webster says— 

“It may be gathered from this extract that the 
tenures of these dependant Rajahs were not creations 
of the Maharajah of Chotanagpur, but that they 
had been gained by conquest, 


‘ 
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“Tamar, indeed, was at one ‘time sibject to Orissa, 
and it seems probable that it was brought under 
subjection when the Chotanagpur chief accompanied 
the Mahomedans in their invasion of Orissa. Bundu 
and Rahe were not finally reduced and made tenants 
of Chotanagpur under regular ` covenants till 1793, 
when Major Farmer compelled their rulers to give 
Kabuliyats. Silli, as far as I can learn, was fully 
under the power of the Chotanagpur estate some 
time before the country was ceded tous, as I find 
in some old papers that rent was assessed on each 
village in that Purganah. 


' “Barwe was originally subject to Sirguja and was 
not finally brought under the power of Chotanag- 
pur till A. D. 1799. The traditional origin of the 
Barwe family is as follows :—A Benares Brahmin 
came to see the Raja of Sirguja in his Kutcherry just 
before he entered. It so happened that the Rajah 
had gone out, but his chamar-bearer was sitting 
close to the Rajah’s seat. Now the chamar-bearer 
was dressed in the Raja’s cast off clothes, and the 
Brahmin seeing him, mistook him for the Raja, and 
addressed him as Maharajah-Sahib. When he 


[~ our new born zeal for a national 
L regeneration, we are attempting to 
grasp and grapple with many..a new 
enterprise, but laudable as our attempts are, 
t we are sometimes confronted with failures. 
Failures, however, are but precursors . of 
success yet to come. It would speak ill of 
us if we were to be daunted by a few un- 
successful attempts. Failures should how- 
ever, make us study our subject more 
thoroughly for the next successful attempt. . 
' The history of glass manufacture is very 
old and tradition assigns the discovery of 
manufacture of glass to the East; indeed 
India is said to have been the place where 
the’ best kind of colourless transparent 
glass used to be manufactured. | 


Mr A. C. Chatterjee, in his notes on 
Glass Industry in the United Provinces, 
quotes the import of glass into India in 
ees a to be as follows :— 


Beads and false pearls Rs. 17,21,000 


Common Bottles ... . 6,23,000 

Sheet and Plate ... - 16,51,000 

Bangles 38,76,000 

Lamp-ware 551,000 

Other wares ~ 27,607,000 
Totalling in all 


IL1,89,000 


6 : 


. shows that thev 


apt oe 
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discovered his error, he begged-the real Raja not 


to let him fall under the imputation of having tolda lie, ° 


and to make his words come true. So the Sirguja 
potentate in order to save the honour of the holy 
man, made his servant a Raja, ‘and settled him in 
Barwe. His descendants quarrelled with their old 
patron and went over to Chotanagpur. The 
present holders are not the legitimate . descendants of 
the original Jagirdars. 

“All these estates are held under ia are called 
Bhandowapottahs, and -on the failure of heirs-male 
of the-original holder, they fall into the Chotanag- 
pur Estate. Tori and Rahe have already so fallen 
in. It is generally held that all under-tenancies 


created by “the holders determinate with that of the 


“The present possessors of Bundu and Tamar are 
not legitimate descendants of the men who were in, 
possession at the time of the permanent settlement, 
so that now these tenures may be - eOUnicera as 
creations of Chotanagpur.” 


SARAT CHANDRA Ray. 
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I understand year before last it was 
something like Rs. 144,50,000. Consumption 


of imported glass is daily increasing. Could - 


we not attempt to dosomething to save even 


a very small share of this heavy drain?- °- 


Glass factories had been started at- 
Titaghar and Sodepur in Bengal, at 
' Ahmedabad in Bombay, at Umbala in the 
Punjab, at ‘Rajpur near Dehradun, at 


Sikandara Rao in Aligarh, at Morar in 
Gwalior, two at Firozabad near Agra and 
one or two more here and there, but they 
all tell a tale of failure or struggling exist- 
ence for some reason or other. 

There are.a few more companies already 
floating in the air, despite the above 
failures; and what is more, in some of these 
proposed companies the moving “figures, 
promoters, are some who had been prime’ 
factors in those that are now non est. It 
believe .that their new 
venture will be more successful. So far so: 
good, but the public may naturally nent 
shy at taking the bit all at once. 

I shall try to give my „own Impression, 


1 


on this subject of glass manufacture, as ` 


gained from visits to some factories and 
from interviews with some proprietors and 
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managers. One of my former pupils Mr. 
Ram Swarup Gupta has been smelting 
glass in his own factory at Makhanpur and 
I had every opportunity afforded me of 
studying the subject. Further he had been 
consulting me on various points connected 
with the manufacture, during the last two 
years or more —his period of private experi- 
mentation—and my advice I am assured 
has been of service to him. 

Ishall take the sulject point by point 
-Jin the order of importance .as it has struck 
me. 

(1) Capital required.—It has been a general 
„complaint in every attempt of our Swadeshi 
enterprise that there is not sufficient 
money—fluid capital. Public does not 
come out with its money as readily as it 
should—so say the company promoters. 
The company Managers find that before 
they have actually begun’ working in real 
earnest the collected capital has all gone 
to pay for the initial costs of office buildings, 
paying the travelling and other expenses 
of the agents, &c. It must really be a case 
of very bad calculation, ignorance or Í do 
not know what, if the directors of a 
company have to wind up, witha big debt 


to pay, before they have started work 
in earnest. It is but natural that so many 
cases of failure should have made the 


public fight shy of limited companies. I 
agree with Mr.:Chatterjee that we should 
attempt at working smaller factories and 
with gain in experience and training up 
of skilled labour, of which there is such a 
great dearth at present, we might take up 
bigger jobs by simply extending and 
expanding the smaller ones. There is 
enough margin of profit. There is not only 
‘lesser risk but to get to the top we must 
begin at the bottom. 

I shall give an estimate on the basis of 
a glass factory as a Cottage Industry, 
where the proprietors may be themselves the 
top men—smelter and chemist with possibly 
a business man. 

1. Waste land about 3 bighas in a suitable 

locality (in U. P. ushar land is quite 


good enough and indeed desirable.) Rs. 100 
2. Office rooms consisting of 30 or 4 cutcha 


or tin sheds .. Rs. 400 
3. Pot house os oe us cx Rs. 250 
4. Store house... Rs. 300 
5. Mixing in rooms with a small labo- 
i ratory room 500 
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6. Furnaces—smelting and baking (to turn 





out 40 to 50 mds, of glass per day) Rs. 6,000 

7. Five ecient rooms l a Rs. 200 

8. Sundries . oe .. Rs. 1,000 

g. Chemicals for one month... *.. Rs. 2,300 

10. Fuel for one month ... Rs. 600 
Ir. Salaries of the working staff for one 

month Wa e .. Rs. 6006 

12. Reserve chemicals... se .. Rs. 3,000 

13. Reserve Fund za M ... Rs. 4,500 

Total 19,750 

Or say Rs. 20,000 


It will be observed the Kage item of 
expenditure is under the furnaces. The 
furnaces are entirely of firebricks with outer 
lay of ordinary bricks. The high figure is 
due to high prices charged for fire bricks 
and fre clay. Burn and Co., Limited of 
Raneegunj and Jubbulpore and Perfect 
Pottery Company, Limited of Jubbulpore 
have monopoly, so to say, in this respect. 
Their rate Iam told is sometimes as high as 
Rs. 40 per ton of burnt fire clay and Rs. 20 
for unburnt. 

In thts instance, there is chance for 
substantial reduction of cost, if one could 
choose and manufacture his own fire clay. 
The only localities uptil now tapped are 
Raneegunj and Jubbulpore. Sir George 
Watt in his “Commercial Products of India” 
mention “Jowai in Assam and the Chanda, 
Umaria and Gondwana Coal Fields” as 
promising localities. (Vzde Clays, page 
330 et seq). 

My respected and ` kind friend Rao 
Bahadur Syam Sundar Lal,C.I.E. of the Com- 
merce and Industries department, Gwalior 
State, told me a few days ago of the 
occurence of suitable clay in Gwalior. I 
saw some samples of other mineral products 
of that State and I expect to hear of the 
State’s rapid rise in this department. 

As regards the kind of furnaces to be 
recommended, direct firing pot furnaces are 
in general use in upper India. They require 
renewal of some bricks after every three 
or four months. This means stoppage o 
work and loss. Pots are liable to crack 
during smelting, a rather serious mishay 
sometimes, requiring a continual supply o: 
pots in baking furnace and in pot house: 
introducing a pot into position in a working 
furnace has to be carried out very carefully 
These are drawbacks but in a pot furnace 
one can work with various kinds o 
(coloured) glass all at the same time, anc 
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what is most important the workmen and 
masons have already acquired some experi- 
ence in constructing pot furnaces. Two 
or three’ pdt furnaces of smaller dimensions 
are preferable to one of largasize. The 
smaller furnaces get heated much sooner 
and may be made to yield even two 
“pourings’ in twenty-four hours, but will 
require additional men for firing, etc. 

Tank furnaces do away with pots, require 
much less repairing, give a much larger 
yield of glass in one “pouring” but it is 
only one kind of glass that can be taken 
out ata time. The heavy demand for a 
particular variety of glass (such as amber) 
may be met with by such a furnace. 

. For a description of furnaces, pots, &c. 
please, see Thorp’s “Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry” under “glass” page 176 et seq. 

(2) Men to work the factory.—The most 
important person in a glass factory is the 
smelter; until now he has usually been a 


_ foreigner—German, Austrian or Japanese. 


y 
i 


It is obviously a great disadvantage. It is 
but natural that he should guard his secrets 
zealously, and in order to do that he must 
deal himself with his own pet firms for 
chemicals, &c. He must be the tnaster of 
the situation, for on him depends the success 
of the glass factory—he goes and the factory 
stops work. This sort of thing must be 


avoided. Men at the top should have an ` 


abiding interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. They must be men 
who will work honestly. 

I propose to put two men at the top of 
the list. One is to bea smelter, who has 


shad practical experience in constructing 


furnaces and in actual smelting operation. 
He should be able to manufacture his own 
crucibles and should be able to put his 
hand into everything. Indeed he should 
be a sirdar cooley and a boy cooley all com- 


bined in one. Indeed he will have to train: 


up his own batch of men and not depend. 
upon and be on the look out for decoying 
men from other factories. 


The second man need not, to start with, ’ 


have any practical factory experience but 
must be an intelligent chemist, ready to 
learn and put his soul into the affair; he 
will pick up the practical smelting work 
pretty quickly. Between the smelter and 
the chemist there should be no secrets of 
the art; the two should teach each other. 
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One of the reasons for the many failures 
of glass factories in India is, I think, our 
inability to grasp how a chemist can help. 
Indeed smelters are heard to say that they 


have nothing to learn from a chemist, they 
know as much of chemistry as is required 


for their business. Alas! they know not 
the history of Jena glass works. But I do 
not want to talk big. 

Let me take an example to show howa 
chemist may help the smelter. 

The approximate formula for ordinary 
soda glass may be taken as:—NazO. CaO 
6 SiOe, Taking the atomic weights of. 
Na, Ca, Si and O as 23, 40, 28 and 16, we. 
easily work out the proportions to be, 
360 of sand, 56 of lime and 62 of soda. But 
as soda used is carbonate Nao CO; the 
proportion for soda works out to 106. 

An Indian smelter generally shakes head 
saying “the mixture would not melt”. The 
chemist going deeper into the thing finds 
that the smelter generally uses a particular 
grade of soda from a particular firm. The 
fact of the matter is that a number of 
articles go by the name ofsoda. It may 
be NaOH with varying proportion of water 
(soap maker’s soda) or it may be any of the 


-following Nag CO; , Nag CO3; H2 O, Naz CO; 


roH,O, and NaHCO; with’ varying propor- 
tions of other impurities. And to make confy- 
sion worse confounded for the Indian smelter, 
different countries. use different scales of 


“grade” for one and the same commercial 


article. © English (or Newcastle) grade 
34°44, French (Descroizille) 53°74, German 
58°13 are one and the same. The English 
people calculate the percentage on the Nag O, 
French on the HSO, (neutralisation) 
and the German on the Nag CQ; basis, &c. 
(vide H. Bliichar, Anskunfsbuch fiir die 
Chemische Industrie 6. Tahrgang, 1908- 
1909, page 1063-1064). | 

“Was die Bezeichnung der ‘Gradigkeit’ 
von Handelssoda betrifft, so ,geben die 
deutschen Grade die Prozente Nas CO;, die 
Gay Lussac Grade die Prozente Nag O an, 
während die französischen Grade (Discroizil- 
les Grade) die Mengen Schwefelsaure (He 
SO,4) bedeuten, welche von roo T. der soda 
neutralisiert, &c. &c.” | 

lf the particular Soda were “Deutsche 
Grade” 58, it would really mean that roo 
parts by weight of that variety of Soda 
contained only 58 parts by weight of Soda, 





"Nag COs. À Chemist PN secant 
of this, and for this he does “ not 
depend upon the label but. on his own 


determination for each sample of Soda and 


"++ at different times with varying season of the 
year (humidity of the air affects the per- ` 


centage a good deal sometimes). 

An Indian smelter is somewhat satisfied. 
if after taking account of these impurities 
in his samples the proportious are given as 
360 of sand, 72 of air-slaked lime, and 177 
-. of Soda or roughly say 1000 sand, 200 lime, 

“7, „and 500 Soda. 


A greater proportion of Soda makes the 


b 2 . glass softer and easily smelted and. easily 
ae As attacked, &c. 


‘Now as to price too, the Chemist can 


"+, give valuable information : — 


60 Prozenti, Deutsche Grade,is suppose 


Rs. as. 
us 4 8 per cwt. 
too Prozenti,,, ` - 7 8 pér cwt. 
-It works out that really there is no 


saeco in price from chemical point of 
view of Nag CO; value; for roo cwt. of 58 
' ofo is equvalent to 59 cwt. of too ojo Both 
contain the same quantity of Naz CO3. 
The 100 Prozente is preferable where purity 
of the material and freights are’ consider- 
-adions. oim lady Soda crystals ċontain in 
286 cwt.; 180 cwt. of water; even though 
we are not paying for the water we have to 
pay for its freight and again we- lose in 
fuel when we have. to drive off that: very 
‘large amount of water by heat. There are 
many problems which, the chemist will 


© solve for the betterment of the manufacture: 


In order to be able ‘to utilize our own 
country raw materials intelligently a 
chemist’s help is indispensable. The sooner 
the glass factory promoters grasp this fact 
the better. 


I put the salary of these two. top men at Rs. 300 
per month with a share-in the profits, “Rs. 300 © o 
4 Mixing cooleys, who will also fill np 

thë. pots i . 22 0 `O 
“y Strainer of Chemical Mia 8 0.0 
2 Firemen (their most. important duty 
is to.clear the fire and ash, once 
just before taking. out the, molten 
glass and four or “five times during 


fring) ; ae 24 0 O 
2 Boy assistants to firemen ` i Io ò o- 
2 Men for carrying away the ash from 

the pits ` ices a wid 18 60 o 
2 Pot, makers an aa eae 160 o 


-exhorbitant 


" question. ) ra 
material from outside and then send the 


‘Agra. 
- my informant, big blocks of such Quartz are 


af 
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į} Men to take out the molten glass 
{4 or 5 hours hard work). They 
have also to take out the glass . 
from annealing room, weigh, pack 
and store, them e ‘40 0 0 


5 Men to carry the blocks of glass 

(often pouring out) to the anneal- 

„ing room _ ... J ee 40 ò o 
I Bisty nes a 6 o o 
I Clerk and two peòns fa ee 50 o o 


TotaL Rs. 544 0 o 


In the above I have calculated the cost 
of manufacturing cakes of glass which can 
be sold out to the bangle makers. In 
addition to the smelting work, articles, 
which can be turned out by pressing viscid 
glass in moulds, can also be easily manu- 
factured in the factory with little difficulty 
and slight additional cost. There are not 
many good glass blowers in the country; 
those of Nazibabad and Nagina near 
Dehra Dun, I am told, are sometimes 
and unreasonable ` in their 
demands; but blowing work may be slowly 
taken up. 

Let us say, roughly, the monthly expen- 
diture on this head tò be Rs. 600. 

(3) Lastly the question of locality.—Every 
venture to be successful must be economical 
—that means the materials must be 
abundant and cheap; and there must be 
local demand. Railway freight isa great 
If one has to indent every raw 


manufactured articles outside the province 
toa great, distance overland, the railway 
freight itself would make competition with 
seaborne European articles hopelessly 
prohibiting. But raw materials: are not 
wanting even in an inland province like 
the U. P. Quartz and-that of the best 
colourless transparent kind are abundant 
and cheap. Only we must not: believe toc 
blindly the smelter, who would have u: 
believe that Dehra Dun Sand is the only 
kind of sand that gives glass, Ihave beer 
shown samples of Quartz of first clas: 
quality. as available in Karouli State nea: 
And if I am not to disbelieve 


waiting our finding use for them ! 

Gwalior is rich in Quartz and lime-stons 
as well as in reh. 

The soda is the most costly of all the 
ordinary chemicals required for glass in 
dustry, and in ne usar lands of the U. P 





and the reh mitti, we have an abundant 
supply of soda that awaits our intelligently 
tapping them. : 


I examined a sample of bazar reh, one 


can have it almost for nothing, and found 
it contained 4'5 per cent. of NagCO;. The 
village pedple ‘and Shishgars of Mainpuri 
district and’ roundabout places at this time 
of the’ year stir up the land into mud with 
water. The water dissolves the soluble 
alkali and the water evaporates off, the 
upper crust of earth dries up and cracks 
giving bits or cakes known as papri—con- 
taining a high percentage of NaegCO;3. J 
examined a sample obtained from a 
tobacconist (ararqatat), who uses it ‘in his 
tobacco preparations as an adulterant (?) 
through Mr. Ram swarup and found the 
percentage of Nag CO; to be as high as :1'8. 

These lands happen to be kankar (lime- 
stone) bearing, so that the sand mixed with 
soda, of more than sufficiently high per- 
centage for ordinary glass, and limestone, 
' when heated sufficiently highly, yield a 
kind of opaque green glass or slag. The 
sishgars have learnt the art and colour it 
blue with cobalt salt. Their method is 
crude and wasteful and takes days to a 
, week; yet this teat ara is fetching Rs. 2 
per maund (a few years back only 12 as. 
per maund). [ was able to melt the sample 
examined by me within 20 to 25 ‘minutes, 
using a spirit stove of Primus kerosine 
store construction. Glass-made from papri 
with addition of proper clearing agents 
‘would easily fetch more than double the 
above price. Indeed as the glass is very 
soft one can very easily add an extra quan- 
tity of iron free sand (quartz) and there- 
‘by get a more transparent and colourless 
sample. (Vide Mr. A. C. Chatterjee’s notes). 
A few years back Pugri used to sell at the 
rate of Rs. 13 per 100 maunds, now the bazar- 
rate is from Rs 20 to Rs. 25 per too village 
maunds equivalent to r5j0 maunds. 
Sir George Watt's ‘Indian Commercial Pro- 
ducts’, page 56, et seq.) . 

It is quite feasible to still further purify 
the papri and raise the available Nag CO3. 
Indeed although it is difficult to ‘filrera 
water-mixture of Papri on account of the 
impervious nature of the silt which first 
forms on the filtering cloth or bed, it 
seemed to me that the suspended matter 


settled down fairly quickly when a watery | 
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(Vide — 


Nag CO; but NaOH. Ido. not intend to 
go into the subject deeper just now but 
I have indicated the line on which work 
may be profitable. | 

Another point connected with locality is 
the availability of fuel. I have given the cost 
as twenty rupees per day for fuel on the basis 
of Rs. rof- per ton of coal with Railway 
freight, &c. As my calculation is on the 
production of 40 to §0 maunds of glass per 
day, the cost per maund would work out 
considerably lower in Bengal and Assam. In 
this respect as well as in certain other 
respects already noted down with additiondl 
advantage in river communication, Bengal 
and Assam have an immense opportunity. 

Ready market for the glass turned out is 
the most important point. People of. differ- 
ent localities have special liking for glass of 
different shades of colour and of different. 
fusibility &c. A business man has to study 
these points carefully and the smelter will 
have to cater to the taste of his customers. 
Firozabad has been long doing business in 
bangles and Firozabad people can ' work 
and prefer to work: with harder, glass than 
people of other localities. | 

Climate of the locality is also of some 
importance. The chemicals in certain 
places will require more attention in stor- 
ing them up ; further, it is almost impossible’ 


_ to work during the day time with molten 


glass in hot countries’ like certain 
in the United Provinces. . 

I shall conclude by giving some inform- 
ation regarding the prices of glass and 
the profit that may be expected on‘an 
outlay of Rs. 20,000-— ae 


places 


es =e SS ; 3 Wholesale 

Blue Re. 4 8 rates at the 

White 9” Rs. 5 o` factory. 
Retail rates are 4 to 8 


As. higher per 
maund at the factory. e 

Now let us see as to cost of production. 
per maund. My calculation is necessarily. 
approximate, as: the qualities and price 
of chemicals may vary with the nature of 
the glass. z 


1000 Mds. Quartz at As. 8 per md. Rs. . 500 
200 Mds., of lime at Rs. 40 per roo mds. Rs. 80 
soù Mds, Soda Rs. 4/8 per Cwt. Rs. 1640 
Clearing and colouring material ac- R 
cording to the variety of Glass. i S. 100 





Approximate Torar Rs. 2320 


3497 


mixture was treated with'lime water. Of 
course the supernatent liquid was no longer 





400 


' This will give us about 1300 mds. of 
glass as one month’s production. 
Fuel and salary bill Rs. 1200. 

This brings the total expenditure per 
month to Rs. 3520 or say Rs. 3600. 

We might take the cost per maund of 
glass as Rs. 3/-at the most, and profit per 
maund of glass at Re. 1/- at the least. I 
have intentionally put the rates for some 
of the chemicals at a higher figure so as to 
keep myself always onthe safe side. In 
fact for the coarser kinds of glass, the 
chemicals need not be pure and the cost is 
correspondingly lower. For kinds of glass 
where Red lead, Baryta or costlier chemi- 
cals are used the margin of profit is still 
higher, for the market price of such glass 
is indeed very high ranging from Rs. rof- 
or so,to’' as high as Rs. 4o/- or so per 
maund (Vide Mr. Chatterjee’s notes). 
Indians have not as yet taken to producing 
this latter class of glass and enamels. It 
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is well worth our attempt. Lead and 
Barium minerals with quartz generally go 
together, and favourable Indian localities 
are not wanting. , 

Now to return to profit—allowing for 
loss due to unforeseen circumstances we 
may count the profit on sale, to Rs. roco/- 
per month. If we charge something under 
the heading of commission, &c., to agents 
and business partner, we shall still have a 
respectable income on an outlay of Rs. 
20,000/-. And indeed of this Rs. 20,000/- 
Rs. 16,000/- only need be rolling, if proper- 
ly managed. But absolute honesty and 
whole-hearted work of the men at the top 
with readily marketable articles are what 
we must command, and it would be no 
good blaming others for our own incom- 
petence. 


NAGENDRA CHANDRA NAG. 
Agra, r4th June, 1910. 


THE NORTHERN TIRTHA: A PILGRIM’'S DIARY 


if. 
Place Distance Remarks 
on accomodation. 
Srinagar, 18 miles from Devaprayag—A City 
; with dharmsalas and dak 
bungalow, 
Battisera 8 miles § Chappays. 
Chantikal, 14 miles Dak bungalow. Two 
villages with chappays. 
Ruidraprayag 
or Pundar 11 miles City. . Dak bungalow and 
dharmsalas. 
Agastyamuni, 12 miles Dharmsalas. Kund Chat- 
ty, 9 miles. 
Gupta Kashi, to miles Dharmsalas. 


{Pilgrimage to Triyugi Narain begins here] 


Fatta Chatty, 7 miles Dharmsalas. 
Bhim Chatty, 3 miles. 
Rampur 
Chattya, 2 miles. 
Gouri Kund, 10 miles Dharmsalas. 
Rambarrah, 4 miles. 
Kedar Nath, § miles Pandas’ guest houses. 


E reached SRINAGAR on the evening of 
the twenty-third, or five days after 
leaving Hardwar. The present town 

stands near the centre of a wide flat vale, 


in which the cactusand the bo-tree proclaim 
a sub-tropical climate. It is obviously new, 


. having been rebuilt on a slightly different 


site, so lately asthe time of the Gohonna 
Flood about fifteen'years ago. This event 


was a great epochmaker, throughout 
the valleys leading up to Badri Narayan. 
It -has swept away ancient temples 


and images, and necessitated the rebuild- 
ing of many a town and village. One 
cannot but mourn the loss of histori¢ 
remains of priceless interest, but at the 
same time one suspects that, from a 
sanitary and cleansing point of view, this 


flood may have done more good than harm. 


Like the Great Fire of London in 1667, it 
seems to have wiped out the past, and 
banished disease-germs as well as carvings. 
Perhaps the living men and women on the 
pilgrim-roads have more cause to bless than 
to lament its memory. 


Srinagar has been rebuilt, as already said, 
since the flood, but the site of the older 
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city is still evident enough, as one enters 
from the south, by the clustering of temples 
and shrines, amongst the cactus hedges and 
peepul-trees of the wide open plain. There 
are many still older temples to be seen from 
the road, of a ponderous and severe beauty, in 
a type immediately preceding that of mediz- 
val Orissa. They are comparatively small, 
but marvellously perfect. The style must 
have persisted long in the Himalayas, hence 
there are examples of it, in more developed 
and slender form, even here at Srinagar, as 
modern as two hundred years old, but the ear- 
liest examples must he very old indeed, dating 
from the days of the Hindu Revival under 
the Guptas, that is to say from about 400 
A. D. or even earlier. Even the town of 
Srinagar, as it was at the time of the flood, 
was only founded, it is said, by Rajah Ajaipal 
in the year 1446, so that it could not be re- 
garded as old from an Indian point of view. 
But the fact is that there must always have 


-  þeen a city here, ever since the Himalayas 


. the formation of an organic centre. 


` monastic 


began to be inhabited, and certainly ever 
since the coming of the Asokan missions. 
The geographical situation, in the midst 
ofa valley that is almost a plain, forces 
The 
height is only about sixteen hundred - feet 
above the sea, so it supports a sub-tropical 
vegetation and at the same time is acces- 
sible to all the cooler airs of the higher 
mountains. We can well imagine how the 
first colony of Buddhistic monks would 
gradually settle down, and live their 
life, with its regular worship, 
preaching, and study, contented in’ the 


. main to become an organic part of the 


life about them. Actual traces of their 
occupation have all. been obliterated long 
long ago, but wherever we find.a very old 
religious dedication, which has been a 
sheet-anchor of worship for century after 
century, we may infer with some certainty 
that it was established by them. Such 
centres exist at Srinagar in the 
Temples of Kemoleswar and of the Five 
Pandavas. Of the two, Komoleswar >is 
probably the older. The story told in the 
Puranas of the Mother, is here appropriated 
to Siva, and He appears as the god to 
whom Rama made the offering of blue 
lotuses! There is a Siva here. of pre-Sankar- 
acharyan type, and the temple stands in 
a large and ancient enclosure, round which 
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are houses and other buildings. Vaishna- 
vism also has flowed over Komoleswar in 
its time, for there are scores of votive 
tablets carved with the feet of the Lord. 
But the place has never forgotten its Saivite 
origin, and’ claims to have been visited by 
Sankaracharya, which we should certainly 
expect to have been the case. The old 
temple of the’ Five Pandavas, stands on the 
roadway into Srinagar. 

Was there once an intention of laying 
out the whole country with temples dedi- 
cated in order to the heroes and munis 
of the national epic ? One shrinks from the 
thought of a task so gigantic, but there 
seems some reason to. think it may have 
been contemplated, and the fact that most 
of these must since have disappeared, is no 
real argument against it. The Himalayan 
kingdom has always been in such vital 
contact with the Hinduism of the plains, 
through sadhus and pilgrimsand merchants, 
that it has shared to the full in each period 
as it rose, and each wave has been. 
followed by another striving to efface the 
traces of that which preceded it. In this 
particular temple of the Five Pandavas, the 
Vaishnavism of Ramanuja_ has left its 
mark. There is a grotesque image of 
Narada worshipped here which-is- said to 
commemorate the primeval swayambara, 
where Narayana chose Lakshmi to” be 
his spouse. The bride. shrank from the 
appearance of Narada, who sat imme- 
diately in front of his master, and looked 
at Narayana himself instead. This 
was indeed the end to be attained, for she 
was the destined bride of God. But the 
method involved a wound to Narada’s self- 
love and for this he cursed Vishnu—the 
devotee cursed God!—saying that in a’ 
future birth as Rama he would have trouble 
with this wife. This is evidently a late 
and corrupt tale, intended to appropriate an 
image said to be Narada’s, and to synthetise 
all the developments . through which 
Vaishnavism had already passed, claiming 
them as historic phases of the medieval 
form preached by Ramanuja. 

Vaishnavism made a strong impression 
at Srinagar. It seems to have been held 
meritorious to make a pilgrimage there, and 
give offerings at the shrine of Lakshmi- 
Narayan, in lieu of going all the way to 
Badri Narayan. There is one grand old 
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temple, erected, for this purpose, four hun- 
dred years ago. Unfortunately itis now 
surrounded by a cactus-hedge, and is there- 
fore inaccessible. It was superseued two 
~ hundred years later by a building of much 
poorer architecture. But the traditions are 
interesting. The Garur in front of the later 
temple is said to be inferior to that which 
originally stood there. This, it is said, was 
so beautiful that it flew away! ` ‘Even this,’ 
the guide will add, with pardonable pride 
in local gods, ‘is such as you will not often 
see’. Alas, | could not share his high 
opinion of the present Garur as a work of 
grt} 

There have been many Srinagars, and 
one of them at least would seem to have 
been connected with the consecration of a 
‘great rock-altar to Devi. If the tradition 
.is to be trusted, chuman sacrifice was 
practised here, and there isa story of the 
splendid indignation of Sankaracharya, who 
hurled the stone of sacrifice upside down 
into thé river, and left to the sight of future 
generations only its bottom. If this was 
so, Sankaracharya would appear not only 
as the enemy of Tantrikism, but also as the 
: reformer of Mother-worship, in this matter. 
The rock is some miles out of the present 
town, and stands near a great deodar. cedar, 
on the opposite bank. 

rom Srinagar, we went eight miles, and 
- stayed at a dak bungalow called CHANTIKAL. 
' The dharmasala here is only six and a half 
miles from Srinagar, and is called BATTISERA. 
It is very unsheltered, in a ravine, and there 
is little water. There is no other dharmsala 
for about four miles, but this march is 
through beautiful forest, and two and a 
half miles are descent. At Chantikal we 
were for the first time amongst the pines. 
How wonderful it is to lie awake at night 
‘and listen, in the darkness, to the sound in 
their branches, like the song of the. sea, 
“Parabrahman! Parabrahman!” There is 
no undergrowth in a pine-forest, and every 
evil or unclean thing is spontaneously 
banished. Insects flee from their strong hot 
fragrance, and even flies cease to be trouble- 
some. How grand 1s India, possessing within 
her boundaries every kind of beauty! She 
could not but be the home of a vast and 
complex civilisation. tt 

RuUDRAPRAYAG, eleven miles beyond 
Chantikal, is the last halting-place on the 


of places. 
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common road to Kedar and Badri. It is 
magnificent. Immense crags and boulders 
lie piled beside the stream, and the water 
boils and foams in its rocky bed. Here 
the Alakananda and Mandakini meet, 
and lower down, at Devaprayag, we had 


seen the junction of this united stream 
with the Bhagirathi or Ganges proper. 
But it must be understood that to the 


people who live along their banks each one 
of these rivers is the Ganges itself. Each 
one is holy. Each man’s local river is to 
him the head-water of the sacred flood. 
This is a spirit one cannot refuse to 
admire. Rudraprayag is a little place 


built on the point between the streams. 


There is a long temple-stair, as at Deva- 
prayag, leading down to the prayag, and a 
couple of small temples set at the top. It is 
said to have suffered terribly in the floods. 
The old temple was literally carried 
away. On the near side, the mountains 
have receded slightly and léft room for a 
grove of mangoes and bo, while on the 
slopes behind, and far above, are the pines, 
with their perpetual chant. 

At AGASTYAMUNI, after twelve miles of 
journey, we entered a more obscure and 
ancient world. The road from Rudra- 
prayag onwards had been terrible, but the 
scenery wild and beautiful. Everything 
henceforth was on a smaller scale. 
Agastyamuni itself was the most primitive 
Here the rishi Agastya had done 
his tapasya, they said. The same is told 
of Kashmir, a valley formed in the same 
way as this. Comparing the two, and 
remembering that the rishi is said to 
have drunk up the ocean, we were all 
inclined to regard the tale as a geogra- 
phical myth, referring to a time when 
the valley was a lake. The soil is so 
evenly placed here, as also in the vale of 
Srinagar, that there is no room to, doubt 
that it really was once a lake, and that 
geologically speaking, at no distant epoch. 
Are mvths like this of Agastyamunı, dim 
memories of something seen by primitive 
man, or are they a kind of Physical Geo- 
graphy, deliberately invented .for educa- 
tional purposes? The last suggestion does 
not sound so absurd at the place itself, 
as it certainly does on paper. At Agastya- 
muni, for the first time, we found the 
temple enclosing a square which once 
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: several dharmsalas. 
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contained the aage and even now held 
“We 
square already in the temple of, Komo- 


leswar, byt there it was within a building. 


in a larger town ; it did not itself stand as 


the principal feature, and constitute what 


was evidently the old ‘market-place. The 
fields about Agastyamuni were very beauti- 
ful. Great trees offered shadow here and 
there, and pebble banks ran by the side 


of the road, as we left the place next day.. 
Under a great bo, we found. a number of, 


exquisitely beautiful images, gathered 
together as a Kshetra-Pal. These’ attested 
the old importance of the place.. But the 


heart of the whole was the temple. .The 
great court, they told us, 'was the scene of 
Agastyamuni’ s tapasya, and he was com- 
memorated by an image in the principal 
chapel. But there was a stone: guddee in the 


middle with a smaller seat beside it, which 
the people regarded as the throne of Ram-' 


chandra. This is only one of many signs 
of the ancient and deep-seated impression 
made on .this region by the Ramayana. 
All through our’ visits to sacred spots, we 
were apt to find that ‘the age of Rama’ 


. was used as an indication of profound 


antiquity. There isan idea that the hero 
himself once visited these parts. 
every village otherwise nameless is. called 
Rampur, or something equivalent. “This 
place has been here since the - days of 


= Ramachandra”, they say, as the utmost, 
Hence..the- 


that they can conceive in age. 
two seats in the old court of Agastyamuni 
have a significance of their own, whatever 
their actual function may have been. 

But besides this, there are a thousand 
interesting scraps. In the porch there is an 
image of Narasinha. ` In some of the chapels 
there are plaques and masks of the Nine 
Planets, of Narada, of Ganesh, and of old 
Buddhist carvings. Some one bought here 
thes head of a stone Bodhisattva. There 
is also a chapel to’ Sringi Rishi, the father 
of Shamika, in the Adi Parva of the 
Mahabharata. And there is an ordinary 
Siva in an` old square. watercourse, while 


outside there is.an emblem that ought to be 


famous for its pecularity of form, a dharma- 
chakra that is really a Siva of pre-Sankara- 
charyan type. The people. call it a 
Brahmamurti, which fact is again almost as 


important as the formiitself.. Four wheels or 
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had ‘seen this. 


medizval settings is wonderful, 


And’ 


-earth’s loveliness. 


Gupta Kashi. 


by the dharmsala. 


ase ‘are placed one on ack side af’ ihe 


top of a short pillar. The top of the pillar: ig) 
a cube, as is also its foot ; ; but its shaft is! 
octagonal. The cube ‘surmounted by the! 
octagonal - shaft, surmounted by a thimble- 
shaped top, is. the form of Siva which 
was common before Sankaracharya. The 
temple-enclosure’ which : may once have 
been the court of a monastery, and then, 
and afterwards the village square , and 
market-place, still contains dharmsalas. ` Tt 
is half. inn,, and, half cathedral close. In. 
inn-yards ` of this type were played: the’ 
miracle-plays: and moralities of -medizval 
England, :And-here, if a party of strolling 
players came along, or a group of students 
went out with their magic lantern, it would 
be in the temple-court that the country 
folk would foregather for their entertain- 
ment. Outside, all is of the most primitive. 
The sanitation is also, sad to say, not very. 
advanced in kind. But the beauty of these 
and „ all. 
about the place are the wide fields and 
those cool winds that go with the tushing 
stream.. x 
The cloister-like court is.still more dance 
able at Gupta’Kashi, twelve miles further on, 
Here the temple-court actually adjoins the 
village-square in which we are housed, and 
the whole is like something seén. in a play. 


‘Merchants come, and sadhus clad in ashes, 
- with matted locks, perform strange worships 
-round fires of cow-dung, and the simple life 


of, the pilgrims is livéd: before one’s éyes. 
We reached: Gupta Kashi’ through "some 
of the most wildly beautiful scenery that the 
world can contain. There is one long glen 
which is surely, the very crown ‘of the 
At the end, wé came out 
on a group of shelters called Kund Chatty, 
and when we, had reached our destination 
we much regretted that wë had. not insisted , 
on waiting at Kund Chatty till the cool of 
the’ day, so hard and arid is the,climb, in 
the fierce noon-sun, between it and Gupta 
Kashi. If we had done this, however, though 
we should have had greater physical com- 
fort, we should not have drunk so deép of 
the middle ages as we did on’ reachiig 
This village, regards its own 
the 
in the temple hard 
This they only profess 
to have Owned since the era of the ‘troubles 


a 


claims to recognition as resting on 
shrine.. of ‘Vishwanath, 


4 


‘dent respect. 
‘told of travellers in the Arabian Nights. ` 
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under Aurungzeb. But the site is, in fact, 
immensely older. There are two temples in 
the one court, as so often happens, and one is 
that of Vishwanath, with images of Nara- 
yana outside the door, while the other is to 
Ardhanari, a very very old and quite pre- 
Sankaracharyan dedication. The place 
has underground drainage, covered by flags, 
like Benares and Mauryan Pataliputra. 

A very interesting feature of the pilgrim- 
life, as one sees it in a spot like this, is its 


leisure and freedom for refined pursuits. 
Half an hour after arrival, when those 


whose duty it is to cook have taken up 
‘their work, all the others may be seen seat- 


ed, each little party round its own mat or 
carpet, deep in conversation, or listening to 
some one whose words are heard with evi- 
It reminds one of the stories 


These people are, some of them, merchants, 


some of them pilgrims; their packages are 
all bestowed under cover; 


their animals 
are being fed and watered by their appoint- 
ed servants, and they themselves are ready 
for their meal, when it shall be announced. 
Meanwhile they are at no loss. Some 
one is -telling a story, or reading from 
a book, or they are all absorbed ` in 
conversation. Thus far the men. The 
women are still threading their laborious 
way, doubtless, from shrine to shrine and 
salutation to salutation, and have not yet 
begun to think of comfort. But this civili- 


sation of the men reminds one, Ido not 
. know why, of merchant-civilisations every- 


where. It seems to belong to that stratum 
of evolution, and one’s thoughts are driven 
back on those scholars who say that long 
before the appearance of royal and military 
nationalities, the whole of the East was 
covered, more or less, with a great mer- 
chant organisation emanating from the 
Bharatas, and ramifying over the then 
known world, a mercantile civilisation, 
which moreover, laid the foundation of all, 
that Europe has since gained of culture 
either moral or intellectual. Can it be 
that here, in this life, of which, as one sits 
on the stone window-seat overlooking the 
square at Gupta Kashi, one catches a 
glimpse, we have a surviving fragment of 
the Age of the Caravans? 
dharmsala opposite, sit the caravan-chiefs, 
and the talk they hold amongst themselves 
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‘far past time to have been crowded, 


Yonder, in the: 
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is of distant lands and the opportunities of 
trade, and is yet to build up results, in 
migrations of faiths and learning* and cus- 
toms, of which they, talking, little dream. 
We are back in a distant zon, and the 
nations of Europe and Asia that are to be 
born of the tendencies here at work, are 
still in the future. 

The road to Fatta Chatty, the Village 
of the Ruins, which is our next stopping- 
place, is of surpassing interest. A very 
short distance out of Gupta Kashi the way 
divides, for Akhi Math on the one side, and 
Kedar Nath on the other. Soon after this, 
we are in the midst of an old religious 
centre of great importance. On the hill 
opposite is Akhi Math, the present winter- 
seat of the Kedar Nath order of Sankara- 
charya. Here on this side is Nalla Chatty, 
with a. temple which contains ancient Saivite 
remains, together with relics of the great age 
in sculpture, Bodhisattvas and the rest. But 
the great thing is a memorial of some kind, 
perhaps a Jayastambha. or Kurtistambha, 
as the people themselves suggest, which is 
evidently a curiously modified Buddhistic 
stupa. There is also a host of little temples 
which mark the transition from stupa to 
temple, and give us the link sought so long 
in the evolution of the: Bengali temple. 
Most of the site is disused. The little 
temples have become meaningless to the 
villagers. here is a great dais or platform 
on which sacred memorials seem at some 
and 
this reminds’ us of Komoleswar at Srinagar, 
where we have an example of the same 
kind. But the great feature of the place is 
an immense unenclused terrace, representing 
the monastery-court or village-square, which 
stands on the face of the hillside looking 
out over the valley, and having access to 
an old road from the riverside, which the 
villagers call the Gangarastha. Interesting 
things, amongst them a stone guddee, are 
scattered about and around this terrace. 
It has a swing, too, and doubtless is still 
used for village-festivities. Ancient life 
was vastly more coherent and organic than 
modern, and monastery or temple was the 
scene, not merely of prayer and meditation, 
but also of school and play, of bazaar and 
Da aro of drama and art and hospitali- 

It is because they are the heirs of all 
‘ene multifarious functions and activities 
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that the ancient sites have to this day so 
complex an aspect. 

Thus the front of Nalla Temple overhangs 
the river, while its opposite entrance is on 
the pilgrim-road. The whole sacred 
enclosure lies between. The road now 
winds down into the valley, and it becomes 
evident from the character of the village- 
buildines and farm-houses, as we pass, that 
there has been wealth and splendour, once 
upon a time, in this unknown place. 
Another feature of past glory that we notice 
throughout this particular district is the 
care of the water. The valleys are rich 
in springs and streams, and these are very 
carefully and skilfully engineered for irriga- 
tion and then made to debouch at convenient 
places for bathing and drinking, through 
old carved: spring-heads. When this sign 
of advanced civilisation ceases, we may 
believe that we have passed beyond the 
influence ofan old civic and monastic 
centre. On our return: journey, ina very 
different part of the Himalayan kingdom, 
I was able to see the same thing again, at 
a place called Musaki Nau, between Pauri 
and Kotdwara. The care and worship of 
water is always in this country the mark of 
a deep and splendid civilisation. The 
worship of rivers has a new meaning for me 
since [ have made the Northern Pilgrimage. 
I can see now that it has had much to do 
with the preservation of drinking-water 
from dehlement, and has expressed royal 
responsibility for checking of infection. 
Nalla, then may have been an early 
Buddhistic site. It is not unnatural that 
monasteries should give place to temples, 
although the true arrangement is undoubted- 
ly that which we now see at Bodh-Gaya, 
where the temple stands outside, and the 
monastery, ina place apart, guards it and 
cares for it. 
learning grows dim, for monks to build a 
shrine in their own enclosure and conduct 
regular services there. This shrine, when 
the order has disappeared, falls to the care 
of the Brahmins or secular clergy, who thus 
acquire a vested interest in its maintenance. 
Hence we. may find a temple where there 
was once a monastery. In this way we 
may account for the origin of Komoleswar 
in Srinagar, and of’ Nalla Temple here. 
But it is not so clear that Gupta Kashi 
and Agastyamuni were also monastic, 


‘There is a tendency, when 
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though it is not impossible. In these, the 
temple square has more of the Place, or 
civic element, and less of the sacerdotal 
and purely theological. 

When we have gone a few miles further 
and have passed through what seems to 
have been an old-time city of importance, 
we come to Bhethu Chatty. Here there are 
two temples, standing together on the road- 
side, and an immense cluster on the opposite 
side. The two onthe road itself are the 
older. One, the older of these again, is to 
Satya~Narayana. The other is to Birbhadra, 
or Siva. On the other side of the road, 
the main temple is to Lakshmi-Nara- 
yana, and this adjoins a tank which 
has no-less than seven small temple- 
like shrines on its sides. Altogether the 


small shrines dotted about the main temple 


of Lakshmi-Narayana here are twenty. 
There is also a curious monument with an 
inscription, which the people call a Kirti- 
stambha. All the temples and shrines are 
surmounted by amalokis. Going back to the 
temples of Satya-Narayana and Birbhadra, 
on the other side of the road, we find that 
there is in this case also a tank with many 
little shrines about it, down in the valley 
below, not far from the river. The 
Lakshmi-Narayana centre evidently imi- 
tated all this, at a later age. In three small 
shrines which are ina row behind Satya- 
Narayana and Buirbhadra, with a large 
bo-tree beside them, I found one. old Siva, 
and in all cases square water-courses, 


Amongst the small shrines clustered about 


Lakshmi-Narayana on the opposite , side 
of the road, I found one small chaitya-like 
building covering a spring. The archi- 
tectural form, and the fact that on the 
lintel of the door is a medallion contain- 
ing Ganesh, would go to show that this 
is more ancient than the shrines near it, and 
perhaps belonged to the Birbhadra centre, 
before the Vaishnava movement of 
Ramanuja caused the building of a Lakshmi- 
Narayana temple here. The chaitya form 
cannot fail to suggest the Buddhist period. 
Bhethu Chatty is part and parcel of some 
chapter in history, which, if it could be 
unravelled, would tell us much about a 
series of religious transitions through 
which the Himalayan peoples have passed, 
beginning with Buddhism, and ending 


with Vaishnavism. The centre of which 
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it forms a part may be au to extend Jo 
Gupta Kashi on the south, to Bhethu 
Chatty on- the north, and even to include 
Akhi Math on the opposite side of the 
valley. This whole region has been the 
theatre of much religious and monastic 
history.» 

Farra Cuatty, where we next passed 
the night, was cnly seven miles in all from 
Gupta Kashi. It was a very lovely place, 
with large mud and timber-built houses, 
a stream with a mill-wheel, and one 
- immense deodar. This is perhaps the place 
to speak of the architectural beauty of 


the chatiies. The room we occupied 
at Fatta Chatty that night was the 
most perfectly proportioned chamber I 


have ever inhabited. It was large and 
low, with great beams of wood, 
verandah-like windows with wide seats, 
and mud-floor. The social dignity, and 
something very like splendour, that are 
expressed .1n such a building cannot be 
described. But Indian people are so accus- 
-tomed ‘to architectural beauty tn domestic 
buildings that it does not strike them, as 
it does one of long European associations. 
The palaces of kings in Europe would. be 
proud to contain rooms as lovely as the 
rustic halls in these Himalayan villages. 
At Fatta we had special opportunities also 
for admiring the care spent on the springs 
and the fountain-heads. 


Our next stopping-place was Gourr Kump, - 


ten miles away. On the way, we passed 
Bhim and Rampur Chatties. We also 
passed Sone Prayag, a rude and dangerous- 
looking bridge over a river-confluence, Here 
last year there was a good modern bridge, 
- but it broke suddenly, under the weight 
of two hundred pilgrims who were all on 
it at the same moment. For it is said that 
never was there seen a year like the last, 
for the multitude of the pilgrims. On the 
. occasion in question, some forty or fifty 
were, it seems killed, and another. forty 
or fifty maimed or injured. Many of course 
escaped hurt altogether. Incredible as it 
sounds, the bridge has not yet been mended, 
and pilgrims have still to cross by some sort 
of makeshift contrivance. 

The scenery of this day’s stage was very 
fine. We went through long defiles of 
mountains, pine, fir and cedar clad. Gouri 
' Kund itself is ancient and squalid. At least 


open: 
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one pre-Sankaracharyan Siva may still be 


traced, and there is a tank ina sacred square. 
It is here that we find the hot springs that 
belong to Kedar Nath. The pavements 
speak of the age of the village, and though 


‘one looks upon them tenderly for this, one 


is not altogether reconciled thereby to their 
dirt and slush. 

Eight miles further is Kepar Narn itself. 
The road, on this final day, is terrible, 
especially the last four mules of steep 
ascent. Soon’ after leaving Gouri Kund 
a road branches off for Triyugi Narayan, 
evidently the rival shrine of the Vaishnava 
period. At the foot of the hills the last 
chatty we pass is Rambarra, a damp 
exposed place where it would not be wise 
to pass the night, and this fact makes the 
final stage of the journey doubly hard for 
old or infirm persons. About the beauty 
of the scenery one could not say enough, 
but the. difficulties of the climb ought not 
either to be forgotten. It is a dolorous 
stairway, as hard as life itself, in very 
truth, as the panda ruefully said to me, 
“the way to Heaven!” All this is forgotten 
however when at last we reach the uplands 
and begin to feel ourselves within measur- 
able distance of Kedar Nath. We are 
now amongst the wide  turf-covered 
tablelands, and the flowers begin to 
abound, as in some paradise of Mogul 
painters. At every step, we pass or are 
passed by other pilgrims. The eagerness 
round and about us is indescribable. At 
last comes the moment when the temple 
is visible for the first time. „A shout goes 
up from our carriers and others, and many 
prostrate themselves. We press forward, 
more rapidly thar before. It is even now 
a mile or so to the village. But at last we 
arrive, and entering find that: the shrine 
itself stands at the end of the long avenue- 
like street, with the mountain and glacier 
rising sheer behind it,.as if all India 
converged upon Kedar Nath as its northern 
point, and all roads met at the sacred feet 
of the Lord of Mountains. Probably, when 


first the temple was built in this spot, it 


was actually on the edge of the glacier, 


‘which in all these. centuries has retreated 


only to a distance of.less than a mile. We 
had made great efforts to reach our goal 
on a Monday, for this is held a great 
benison in visiting a shrine of Siva. But 
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when we arrived, it was the middle ‘of the . 


day, and „the temple was ciosed till the 
evening, arati. As the afternoon. ended, 


the cold blue mists came down, from the. 


mountains, enwrapping everything ;. and 


one sat out in the village street, watching, 
their. brown kombols, .. 
pacing back and forth through the mist, 


cowled forms, in 


before the.tight-shut doors. Suddenly we were 
called:to see the arati. Darkness. had fallen, 
but the mists had gone, and the stars and the 


snows were clear and. bright. Lights were 


blazing and bells clanging within the temple, 
and we stood without, amongst the watch- 
ing people. As the lights ceased to swing, 
and the arati ended, a shout of rapture 


went up from the waiting crowd. Then . 
the cry went out to clear the road, and. 


the tush of the pilgrims up the steep steps 
began. What a sight was this! On and 


on, ‘up and up, they came, crowding, breath- À 


less, almost struggling, in their mad anxiety 


to enter the shrine, reach the image, and © 


„at the last, by way of worship, to: bend 
forward and touch with the heart, the sacred 
point of the mountain! For 
embrace is what the worship consists of 
at Kedar Nath. 

great south door, 


out by the east. On 


and on, up and up, one had not dreamt — 


the place contained so many people as 
now panted forward to obtain entrance. 
Suddenly, from one of the door-keepers I 
heard an exclamation of pity, and then he 
stooped and tenderly lifted- a little bent old 
woman, bowed down under the we: ight of 


years, who had lost her footing in the crowd’ 
trodden | 


and might have fallén and been 
under foot. It was one of the sights ofa life 
time, to stand there, i in the black darkness at 
the top of the steps, and watch the pilgrims 
streaming. in. It seemed as if all India 
lay stretched before One, and Kedar Nath 
were its apex, while from all parts every- 
where, by evety road, one: could see the 
people streaming onward, battling forward, 
climbing their way up, all for what ?—- for 
nothing :else than to touch God! ` 


We had a wonderful walk next day, to 


the glaciers and the heights, for a while 
and some of us.rested on a hillside, listening 


to the perpetual muffled boom of the ava-. 


lanches, as they ceaselessly ‘broke and fell 
from some part or other of the great ice- 
mass to the north. “Yes,” said the peasant 


this half-. 


They poured in at  the- 


‘when 
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Shas guided us, oughetully: as he stood 
„gazing with us at the glacier. 
if it stood perfectly still. 
‘moving, like any other river!’ The great 
.. temple looked small and distant now, lke 


“It looks as 
But really it is 


a village-church, and only the towering 
TE seemed grand enough for the wor- 
ship .of God. We felt this still more 
we stood and looked up at the 
vast. snowy expanse that they call the 
Mahaprasthan, the Great Release. For 
the Pandava story culminates at Kedar 
Nath, and we are shown the very road by 

which Yudhisthira and his brothers and the 
Lady Draupadi went, on that last great 
journey by which they reached the end. 
Others since then have followed them, it is 


.said, and have signed their names, at the 


last, ona great rock-face that stands on 
the way: We made our way there, and 
sure enough we found, numbers of trisuls 
drawn in white .and black and red, in 
wavering lines, some of them, as if by hands 
that shook. with age, and some of them 
strong and firm, but all, if the country- 
iolk are to be believed, the autographs of 
those who felt that. desire was ended, and 
the supreme renunciation theirs to make. 
“For the shastras,” say those ‘who know, 
“make man free of society at two places, 


Kedar Nath and Allahabad.” Surely. Allah- 


_ abad must once have beeh very beautiful !. 


The site of Kedar’ Nath is very old. 
There is a temple of Satya-Narayana built 
över a spring, in the village-street. © There 
is also a tiny chapel, containing the nine 
forms of Devi. There, are pre-Sankara- 
charyan Sivas, also, and square water- 
courses, dotted about the central shrine. 
On the whole it would seem as if, at the 
period commonly referred to.as the visit of 
Sankaracharya. Satya-Narayana had been 
superseded. by-Siva as the principal deity. 


' And the Devi-worship which was probably. 


still older than Satya-Narayana remained 
henceforth side by side with it, in a similar 
subordination. This question, of the order 
in which its pre-Sankaracharyan phases 
succeeded one another, is the great crux 
of the story of Hinduism ! 

The carving round the doorway of 
the temple is evidently ancient, and the 
ornament consists of Hinduistic. figures of 
gods and kings contained in niches, not 
unlike those which contain Buddhas, in the 
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last of the art-periods at Ajanta. This 
would pre-dispose us to assign a date 
between the expulsion from Gandhara 
751, and the year rooo A.D., leaning some- 
what to the latter, because of the very 
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KEDARNATH TEMPLE. 


manifest decadence in style. We must 
remember that the importance of Kedar 
Nath asa place of pilgrimage has always 
kept itin touch with the Plains, and that 
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at the same time there seems never to have 
been any Mohammedan invasion of these 
Himalayan valleys. These facts explain 


‘why itis possible to find in this remote 


spot an important link between older 
Buddhistic and later Hindu sculpture. 

Above all, Kedar Nath is the shrine of the 
Sadhus. As in the days of Buddhism, so in 
those of Sankaracharya, and as then so 
also now, the yellow robe gleams and 
glistens in all directions. There is no 
begging, for the sadabratas supply all the 
wants of monastic visitors. But there ts 
a world of enthusiasm, and still the tradi- 
tion goes amongst them that Kedar Nath is 
a place of good omen for sannyasis, for here 
came Sankaracharya' and falling into 
samadhi died ! 

It was the second day of our stay when 
an old man who had been seriously ill for 
many months, reached the place and made 
his darsana. He had ended his journey, 
and hastened to fulfil his vow within the 
hour. But scarcely had he done so, barely 
had he ceased from prayer, not yet was the 
rapture of achievement abated, when the 
battle was declared for him to be finished, 
andin the bright morning air, with long 
sighing breaths, his soul went forth. Such 


ts the benediction with which the Lord ol 


Mountains lays His hand upon His own ! 
Nrvepita oF Rx. —V 








CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


THE SUFFRAGIST MOVEMENT. 
WOMAN IN THE EAST AND THE West, 


“HE very structures of the civilisations 
of Europe and Indiaare so different 
from each other, that it is exceedingly 

difficult,. if not absolutely impossible, for 
people born and brought. up under one of 
these civilisations to correctly understand 
and appreciate the larger social and politi- 
cal movements of the other. The European, 
for instance, very rarely understands the real 
meaning and significance of the present 
ferment in India. Hereadsit in the light 
of his European experiences; and knowing 
that in Europe revolutionary unrest has 


always been intimately associated wit 
some deep economic causes, he at once 
rushes to the conclusion that this so-callec 
unrest in India also must have at its back 
a similar cause. He has heard of the extremi 
poverty of the Indian masses, and naturallh 
thinks that this poverty is the root of thi 
ferment. Even your own people, trained i1 
English schools, and deriving their culturi 
from the study of European life and though 
more than that of their own country anc 


nation, have. very frequently interpretec 


Indian movements in the light of Europear 
psychology. “These have all overlooked, i 
seems to me, the simple fact that wealtl 
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and material possessions have not that 
value in India as these have had for almost 
countless centuries in Europe. If ever there 
was a people who knew and realised’ that 
man liveth not by bread alone, it was, I 
think, the Hindu. Plain living and high 
thinking, an almost forgotten ideal in our 
modern civilisation, is still a living rule of 
life among your people. You have always 
been a race of idealists: and . nothing really 
disturbs the calm dignity of your lives as 
long as you are able to keep your ideals in 
tact. This idealism permeates all your social 
and political relations. It is this which 
contributes to the peace and grandeur of 
your domestic life. Every rose has its 
thorn, and every light its shadow: so even 
your life and institutions. are not without 
their defects. But even these have not 
destroyed the original ideas of the race. 

To the superficial European observer, 
the position of woman in India seems to 
be very low. Judged by our modes of life, 
it is very low, no “doubt. But is ours the 
highest? There are people even among 
Europeans who do not quite think that it 
isso. Andthey are among the very best 
of our civilisation. Tolstoy, for instance, 
declared, almost as a protest against the 
so-called equality of the sexes which has 
been increasingly insisted upon here, in 
England especially, ever since Mill wrote 
his epoch- -making book on’ “The Subjection 
of Women”—that God made one law for 
man, the law of labour: and another for 
woman, the law maternity. And, if what 
Tolstoy says be true, then surely, you in 
India seem to have kept God’s law much 
better than what we are doing, at any rate, 
at the present time. lam not sure, really, 
that we ever had, in Europe, especially 
after the decline of our old Catholic ideals, 
a higher ideal of womanhood than yours. 
Even our ancient Chivalry centred round 
man’s physical prowess and courage and 
woman’s beauty and love. The romance of 
maidenhood had, therefore, a most wonder- 
ful play and development in Europe, when 
the beautiful maid was the main inspiration 


- of most of our noblest deeds; but we have 


had but little in the way of the romance 
of motherhood, outside, of course, our reli- 
gious literature and art. The Madonna is 
inimitable work; but the Madonna’ re- 
presents more a religious than an active social 
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ideal. Though it must be recognised that 
the worship of Mary, and especially Mary 
with herdivine child, did influence the ideals 
of maternity, and helped to raise the 
maternal functions very considerably, all 
over Christendom; and even today we 
see its influence in Italy and other conti- 
nental countries where Roman Catholicism 
is still a living force. But in spite of the 
healthy influences that Catholicism was 
able to exert upon European society in this 
respect, trying to invest the relations 
between the sexes here with a superb spiri- 
tual element, woman, though loved and 
petted and wooed and served by our men, 
has. never been honoured among us in the 
way she has been, I think, in India. Our 
Deity represents the male-principle only : 
the only woman we have had.in our. religi- 
ous scheme is the Mother of God. But she 
is not the wife of God. The conjugal 
relation has never been deified in our religi- 
ous consciousness. On the contrary, it has 
been indirectly condemned as essentially 
carnal. Pangs of child-birth, according to 
Hebraico-Christian tradition, are a punish- 
ment permanently meted out to humanity 
for the transgressions of the first parents. 
In your religion, however, the sex-relation 
has been idealised in a way absolutely 
unknown to our history and culture. 
Modern science,—the romance of’ bioldgy 
and physiology, has just started rehabili- 
tating the sex-idea and the sex-function 
among us, and, thereby, even to impart an 
element of poetry and idealism to these, 
which you, in India, had from your ancient 
religion. Your highest religious synthesis 
presents the Deity not as representing 
merely the male-principle, but equally also 
the female-principle. And it is significant 
that in your scheme of the universe, the 
active principle is really not the male, not 
the Purusha, but the Female, the Prakriti. 
The idea of power and domination is 
associated, thus, not with man but with 
woman. Man’s power and activities. are 
only apparent, but not real: the woman’s 
on the other hand, are not apparent but 
real. And here, it seems, your spiritual 
insight peered into the very soul of creation. 
Nature always works her greatest schemes 
in secret. Prakriti is Nature but Nature 
not merely working in matter but equally 
working also in man, Prakriti i is the name 





i ‘mutually dependent upon each other, 


ee imperfect without the other, 


+ 


ane 


«dore, 


“ity, between the two. 


' Prakriti 
They are differentiated, but never separated, 


of maidenhood-and yours. - 


. mother. 


of the energising, the female, principle . in 


-  cfeation. Woman is the prototype of Prakriti. 
~ Man is the prototype of Purusha. Logically, 


Purusha is before Prakriti; but it is only 


‘a logical prius; but has -no chronological 
. priority. Logically, 


again, Purusha is 
superior to Prakriti: but logic and actual- 
ity are not the same. And, actually, there- 
there - is neither superiority. 
inferiority, nor. even any equality or inequal- 
These questions, 
in: fact, never arise in regard to the parts 
of: san organic whole. Purusha -` and 
constitute one organic whole. 


from each other. They are mutually 
z'interdependent. They mutually supplement 
each other.’ And where two entities are 
are 
‘so constituted that the one is perpetually 
and both 


- Joined’ together, form one organic whole, 


there the question of equality or inequality. 
or of superiority or -inferiority, . dependence, 
L.u or independence; 


can never arise. To 
raise any such questions in regard to such 
“entities, is to ignore the very fundamental 
‘mature and constitution of these entities. 
-JË I understand it aright, this seems to me 
“the underlying philosophy that has hitherto 
dominated your, national ideals of . 
man-and-woman relation. | 


a! 
=s 
‘i 


Tue CULT OF THE MOTHER AND THE. 
CULT OF THE MAIDEN. 


The especial ideals that have, from very- 


ancient times, regulated this relation among 
' you has created a great and holy cult, ‘the 
cult of the mother, in your country.’ In 
Europe, as l have already said, these ideals 
have developed what may be called, though 
in'.a much looser way, the: cult of the 
maiden. I do not forget, that the Hindu 
too has his own cult of the maiden. But 
there is a wide difference between our cult 
You_ worship 
the promise of coming 
you see in her the future 
Our cult of the maiden is not 
‘-like this: we see in the maiden, not the 
future mother, though of course, she will 


‘the maiden as 
motherhood: 


' be one, in due time,—but the future wife. 
Both the cult of the mother and the cult 


of . the maiden among you are centred 


function and relation. 


nor ` 


the | 
mindful ‘of little courtesies. 


. carriage. 


- Her 


‘conduct. 
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around the kintan ana ideals of mater- 


nity. We. have, practically, no cult of the 


mother; and our cult of the maiden has 
grown. out of our ideas of the nuptial 
The ‘maiden is. the 
most important person in our’ society; il 
is she, who is most sought after, most. pettec 
and courted, and both the wife and the 
mother have to give way to her. She is 
an “unappropriated blessing,” a prize 
which men strive to secure. In olden time: 
she played the role’ of the queen in out 
tournaments : now.she plays the same role 
in our social functions. The wife is some: 
body’s “property”, she has been ‘“appro- 


| priated” by some one: the mother has had 


her day, and is more or less of a pensioner 
in social life, retired’ from active service 


and they both must give way to the maiden. 


And when woman is placed at her best 
and highest as maiden, and in this way, 
as a person to be wooed, a prize to be won, 
a blessing to be appropriated, she naturally 
receives a kind of homage, which she does 
not get among people who. emphasise, in 
their ideas and ideals .of womanhood, not 
her maidenhood but essentially her mother- 


“hood. The desire to please, dominates the 


attitudes and activities of the wooer 
towards the wooed. The very. uncertainties 
of his ‘position, make him . excessively 
He is perpe- 
tually on the look out to render some little 
service to the object of his wooing. H 
she drops her handkerchief, he is the 
first to, stoop down to pick it up. If she 
is going for a drive, he rushes to lend her 
his hand to help her ‘to get into hei 
He yearns for-feeling the perfume 
of her breath, or the. touch of her fingers! 
nearness sends a thrill through his 
frame! And these are the realities that 
originally stood at the back, if not of all 
in any case, of most of the chivalric ways 
of the European male'in his dealings witt 
his womenkind. In social history and evo- 
lution, conventionalities or customs ‘that 
have their original in one relation of life, in 
one kind of psychological conditions, -often. 
times extend to other ‘relations also, and. 
thus, become a general code of social 
And, therefore;. this so-called 
chivalry of the European r ces, that had its 
origin, clearly, first in the desire te 


_ please noble dames and: lovely maidens. 


` 
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oftentimes in course of wooing them; and, 
next in the natural anxiety of all truly 
heroic persons to help the weak and the 
helpless, became gradually a common 
matter of bocial courtesy, a form of noblesse 
oblige. The real value of all this chivalry, 
as a sign and symbol of the European man’s 
true estimate of his woman, must, however, 
be sought for in the history of its origin, 


and not in the sphere or manner of its’ 


subsequent use and application. It had 
its Origin in sex-reference. When it became 
a mere rule of social life, and the original 
sex-reference no longer consciously worked 
behind it, it symbolised another sentiment, 
namely the natural pleasure and duty of 
the strong to serve and -help the weak. 
Originally, chivalry bent its knees before 
woman, drawn by her beauty: subsequently, 
it commenced to continue the same service 
to her, moved by pity for her weakness. 
It did not openly declare that the woman 
was weak, but only looked upon her as 
“a delicate little creature.” The age of 
chivalry was the age of great physical 
strength, and equally of great social service, 
in and through which this physical strength 
found its highest satisfaction and fulfilment. 
The strong took as-much pride and pleasure 
infighting the stromg--es/in serving the 


weak. The service of woman,—of “the 
weaker sex”, became, thus, a common 


feature of medizval manners in Europe. 
In rendering all this apparent homage to 
woman, European chivalry, however, put 
a prominent badge of rudimentary infe- 
riority upon womanhood. She represents 
among us, therefore, the weaker sex. I do 
not know if you have anything like this, 
our “weaker sex,” in your native language 
and literature.* And because woman was 
regarded, and openly acclaimed, as the 
weaker sex, she became an object of some 
tender regard; and, as if to compensate 
her for this weakness and inferiority, the 
generous European man commenced, when 
she became mated to him, to call her his 
“better half.” Indeed, a careful analysis 
_ of our life and customs, would seem to 
prove that the position which woman has 
hitherto occupied in our Western civilisa- 
tion, has been essentially based upon pity, 


* In Sanskrit we have Abala as an equivalent of 
the weaker sex in English.Ed. M. R. 


“~ 


upon kindness for the weak, upon.natural 
sex-instinct, hallowed no doubt, by refined 
poetry and delicate romance, but still not 
appreciably spiritualised by higher religion. 
Of course. humianity being an organic 
whole, it exists everywhere, among all the 
races of men, in allits wholeness or fulness, 
—in some expressed more fully than 
perhaps in others, but no jot or tittle of 
this fullness is absent from any man or any 
race. So,in Europe also there has been 
the growth of truly spiritual ideals in the 
man-and-woman relation, as in India also 
there is a good deal of carnalism and 
brutality in many a man’s view of hig 
womenkind. I donot deny all this. What 
I mean to emphasise here is, not the 
presence of exceptions in either of these 
civilisations, but the things that are pre- 
dominant in these two great world- 
cultures. : 

If, thus, in Europe; as I have tried to 
point out in the ‘above, ideas concerning 
woman have taken the form of what I have 
called the cult of the maiden; in India, 
and particularly among the Hindus, these 
have created what may well be called, 
the cult of the mother. In Europe, a 
stranger meeting a woman, would call 
her “Miss”, if she is young, or “madam”, 
if she is elderly. The former is a contrac- 
tion of mistress, and the latter is derived 
from French, ma, my and dame, lady, 
which in Latin is mea domina.. In neither of 
these addresses you find any reference to 
the fundamental function of womanhood, 
as recognised by the Hindu, the function, 
namely, of maternity. But in India, 
among the Hindus, it is the dominating 
idea of the concept woman. The holiest of 
the holy Brahmin in Southern India, 
I am assured, feels absolutely no hesi- 
tation in addressing an unknown Pariah 
woman, one of the so-called ‘“un- 
touchable” castes, as “Amma” or mother. 
This mother is the ordinary way of address- 
ing women of all ages and classes in India, 
by those who are not related to them. In 
no country in our civilisation, have we, so 
far as I know, any text similar to that well- 
known Sanskrit injunction,—‘‘Look upon 
other people’s wives as your mother.” And 
where this is the central conception of man 
regarding the woman, quite a different 
kind of social etiquette must necessarily 
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grow in. the relations beneta the. two 
sexes.:.Mother is not a person that has to 
' bè wooed, but only to be worshipped. Her. 
affection and her'love is assured, and endures 
“irrespective of our acts ‘or attitudes towards 
‘her. This affection. has not to be earned’ 
by little: services.. ‘Like all the great things . 
_ of nature, like' the air that -we breathe and‘ 
_ live upon, like the warmth of the sun which 
is the support of the life both of animals 
and vegetables, like the. light of day that 
lights our path, like all these elementals, 
“the mother’s love comes naturally. to us: for 
À its own self- fulfilment, and, in realising 
Dt eitself, at the .same time it ‘blesses us too. 
| , There is a freedom of the heart born of 

‘- absolute and unsha en and unshakable confi- 
7 dence in her love, in-all our relations .with 
' our mother. And this freedom absolves us of 
|.’ + the ordinary. formalities of the other social 
a -: relations. A young man or woman may 


Soa tee artrnttieumanannernne mea 





‘even desiré that ‘the object of his or her. - 


Tove, the maiden or man whom they may 
“be wooing, may be overtaken with some 
“great calamity with -a view to give them 
an. opportunity, of.rendering loving service 
‘or proving ‘the ‘strength of their affections. . 
But. what son or daughter. ever desires > 
: that the mother should be ill so that she 
might receive. proof of their love? Yet 
this service the mother gets whenever she - 
_ actually stands inneed of it. The women 
in India are treated similarly. Men make 
‘no fuss about. them, do not vie. with one 
peee to give them small tokens of their 
regard. But-all the same, there isthe same 
respect for womanhood, as you find in any 
other country. Indeed, it. seems that the 
Hindu has carried his regard, for the gentler 
sex even far beyond the plane of humanity. 
‘Vhe father chastises the boy and sometimes’ 
with apparent cruelty, but social- decorum 


forbids the application of the same chastise- . 


„~ ment to the girl. She is to be reared with 
‘tenderness, educated with care, protected 

Ao with sleepless vigilance,’ but never to be 
L Mea ‘chastised. There are wife-beaters ‘in India 
\ äs there are in England; but’ in neither 
Kon do they represent in anv way the 

! -general ‘social ideal. But while it is 
.. ; cowardice to strike a woman here, it is 
| irreligion in India The female of every 
: species is almost an object of reverence to 
Sr ‘the Hindu. The Hindu- who offers animal. 
; SACIE to his gods, kills the male animals ` 
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- of itself. 


i Siete loot hgh PT oe 


‘only, n never the Emain The meat of he goa 
is permissible food to those who take meat 
but- not of the she-goat. So it is with thi 
‘poultry. ‘The drake may. be killed anı 
eaten and the gander, but nevêr the duc! 
‘or the goose. And all this shows. the deë] 
“regard of the Hindu for the functions o 
motherhood. And the entire relation 
between the two sexes in Hindu society: 


f regulated by this primary sentiment. 


‘In India, therefore, they seem to hav 
realised from of old the truth of Tolstoy’ 
dictum that God made one law for ‘man 
the law of labour, and another for woman 
the ‘law of. maternity. And the. momen 
you, accept this’ dictum, the ‘sphere o 
activities of the two sexes at once divide 
The home becomes the’ dominio: 
of the one, and the feld.. the market, th 
Court, the Exchange, dominion of the othe: 
The woman’s proper sphere becomes he 
family. Itis here that she- must not. onl: 
find the legitimate field. of heractivities 
but also seek for all her enjoyments. Natur 
has. so made woman that she canno 
spend all the hours ef hey day or ever 
day 1 in her month in out-door occupation 
-or amusements. Rest, quiet, freedom fron 
worry and hurry, work ‘anil Tecreation tha 
soothe but do not.vexcite or irritate th 
. nerves, all-these are absolute physiologic 
needs-of the woman who is to be a mothe: 
In primitive culture, men and wome 
worked together, sometimes even ithe harde 
and more toilsome duties of life bein 
placed upon the shoulders of the womar 
But as civilisation advances the, sphere c 
activities of the sexes is ‘gradually dividec 
the woman becoming more and more th 
mistress of the house and the mån th 
master ofall- outer concerns. To break uj 
this division seems almost like a relaps 
into barbarism and primitive culture. 


WOMAN UNDER MODERN FCONOMIC - 
_ PRESSURE. . 


But whether we like it or not, the ok 
ideals and conditions of woman’s life ar 
being rapidly broken up under the relentles 
pressure of modern industrialism. Th 
situation is, I think, not as yet so’ hopeles 
in India as it undoubtedly i is in Europe o 
America. And this is due to the.old join 
family system which has not been com 
pletely broken up as yét in India. It i 


WOMAN UNDER MODERN ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


condemned, no doubt, 
economists as a great economic evil, being 
the nursery of lazy drones., But lazy drones 
are to be fdund in every community eastern 
or western! but only among the wealthier 
classes. Wehave them even in England 
without the joint-family system. There is 


hardly a wealthy family in this country 


who have not men and women who sow not 
yet they reap, who weave not but 'are yet 
dressed in all the glories of our changing 
fashions. But the masses, whether here or 
in India, have really no drones in théir 
family-hive, for the simple reason that they 
cannot afford to have them. The poor 
Indian family compelled to live literally 
from hand to mouth, cannot support any 
lazy drones. But the joint-family system 


helps there to pratect-the individuals, and’ 


specially the women and the children, from 
that cruel economic pressure: which is 
manifestly breaking up western family-life 
and destroying both the manhood and the 
womanhood of the European races. Every 
man, and every woman also, in the Indian 
‘joint-family has to work hard to help to keep 
the family pot boiling. But love usually 
inspires their labours; and wherever in 
any joint economic effort or struggle, the 
natural human affections stand as the 
_inspiring and the regulative force, there is 
always a natural and uplifting rivalry 
between the workers as to who should 
bear the heaviest burden and do the 
hardest work. Where labour is regu- 
lated by human affections, the State has 
no need to interfere with it in the interest 
of the young and the weak. Under the 
co-operative system of the Joint-family, the 
head of the family ıs practically the 
employer of labour, and the general fore- 
man of works. And where one’s father 
or husband or brother is one’s employer 
and foreman, and where‘the fruits of one’s 
labours go to the common purse of the 
family, out of which the normal wants of 
all are equally supplied, there must neces- 
sarily grow an almost perfect system of 
division of labour, each individual: being 


pyc put to do not merely that which he or she 


is best able to do economically, which is 
the economic principle of division of labour, 
—but being permitted to-do only just as 
much as he or she can undertake consist- 
ently with the requirements- 


by our copy-book 


of personal 
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health and happiness, which, indeed, is - 
really the higher ethical principle of 
division of labour. The joint-family system, 
working under the impulse of natural 
human’ affections, thus works out the. 
principle. of division of labour not only 
economically but morally also. Under 
conditions such as these, the individual can 
hardly be reduced to the position of a 
mere economic factor, a machine or instru- 
ment for the production of commodity ; 
and neither woman nor child has to earn 
therr bread in the sense in which they have 
to do so in an essentially competitive and 
capitalist economic system. In India the- 
solidarity of the family-life has been largely : 
kept up, and with it the natural division 
of the respective spheres of activities of the 
two sexes has so far been practically main- 
tained, in the economic field. How long 
it will be preserved under tne impact of 
modern western industrialism and capital- 
ism, itis difficult to say. In Europe and 
America, however, it has been almost com- 
pletely broken up. 

And it is partly due to the socialeconomy | 
that has prevailed in western countries for 
ages past, and partly, no doubt, to their 
present competitive capitalist system. 
Indeed, this capitalist system could not 
have possibly grown so rapidly and 
luxuriantly here if the very structure of. 
European society had not been essentially 
individualistic. The joint-family system 
is almost unknown in Europe. Our law 
of primogeniture has long since destroyed 
the fundamental solidarity of the family- 
life, as it is known under the joint-family 
system. Even the natural affections, 
deprived of the support that the community 
of economic interests lends to them in 
countries where the joint-famuily - system 
obtains, have become naturally enfeebled, 
and are, therefore, easily liable to break | 
down under the economic strain of our 
industrial civilisation. This economic 
struggle and competition have developed , 
a spirit of independence and a special code,’ 
of economic honour which deter people 
from receiving financial help or support 
even from their own flesh and blood, until 
at any rate it comes in the form of an 
unexpected inheritance or legacy. And. 
the need thus imposed upon each indivi- 
dual to work for what is called an 


iter oe at oe, 
. 


. impossible to 
. healthy division in the respective spheres of 


in te tren serine e 
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crue} 


‘intellectual 
they have claimed as an almost, original 


- governed 


aptitudes to 
few in every country and in eyery age have 
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independence, which means really a private 
banking account, 
maintain the old and 


labour of men and women. Thè only form 


-of. co-operative labour between man and 


woman known in the West is in the 
husband-and-wife-relation. But the in- 
creasing diffeulties in the way of women 
getting married and having a home and 
family of their own, have considerably 
narrowed the field of this co-operation. 
Driven, therefore, by cruel economic needs, 
women are increasingly invading the field 
of work hitherto exclusively occupied by 
men. It is really not of their own choos- 


ing. They are simply driven to do so 


by economic forces -that are continually 
bearing down on them, with such 
disregard of their physical and 
physiological, as well as of their intellectual 
and moral peculiarities. Thus has grown 
up a keen rivalry between the sexes here. 
And wherever there is such rivalry between 
one section of the community and another., 
there the stronger section invariably put up 
all kinds of exaggerated claims to natural 
superiority over their weaker competitors 
trying to claim a new recognition and 
status. The so-called classes have every- 
where denied to the masses those superior 
and moral capacities that 


endowment for themselves. The. governing 
classes have similarly always denied to the 
the capacity to manage their 
own affairs. Upon the denial of these 
superior and specific virtues and natural 
their rivals, the favoured 


sought to base their moral authority or 


_. predominance over those who are below 
civilisation, 


them. So men, too, in our 
have long tried to justify the exclusion of 
women from every sphere of economic 
activities where the latter has shown a 


. desire to enter into inconvenient competition 


with their erstwhile “lords and masters’, 
on the ground that they are naturally 
inferior to the stronger sex not only in 
physique, but also in intellect and morals. 


Tue “Ricuts or Women” MOVEMENT. 


The “Rights of Women Movement” in 
Europe came as a protest against these 


has rendered it almost- 


pretensions of the stronger sex, and the 
position of intellectual and economic 
inferiority to which the women-were relegat- 
ed. Female education in the trie sense of 
the term, having for its object Ithe fullest 
development of the human personality by 
the highest cultivation of every individual’s 

intellectual and moral capacities, is as 
much a new thing in Europe as it is in 
India. Fifty years ago, even here, women 
were trained simply to discharge their 
functions as wivesand mothers. They had 
no entrance into the universities. Even 
to-day, they are admitted to the examina- 
tions for degree in some of the universities 
only on sufferance. In Society they enjoyed 
always a certain amount of freedom, and 
the women of the higher classes had to 
acquire certain so-called. accomplishments 
the object of which was to fit them for their 
social duties. But the woman’s personality 
was never fully recognised. It was against 
this state of things that John Stuart Mill 
raised his protest in his historic essay on 
the Subjection of Women. John Stuart Mill 
was a child of the eighteenth century 
Ilumination. His protest against the 
subjection of women was based upon the 
general philosophy of individual freedom 
of that Illumination. The position of 
woman had hitherto been regulated by 
status, and their duties and functions 
determined entirely by ‘their place in 
Society. It was practically the application 
of the old pagan view of society to the 
case of women. Christianity had freed 
man from the pagan rule: of status. The 
Lutheran protest had set up his claims to 
the rights of personality. !he French 
Revolution had carried that propaganda to 
its logical conclusion by asserting the 
dogma of the equality of man, which found 
concrete expression in the declaration of 
the rights of man. The movement for the 
rights of women came as a MELE SATY 
sequence to alf this. 

The Suffragist is thus quite a jeega 
child of our modern Western civilisation. 
Even the so-called Suffragette, who breaks 
windows, hunts Cabinet Ministers, chains 
herself to .chairs and pillars at public 
meetings with a view to protect herself 
against summary ejection, and who 
eagerly goés to prison with a view to force 
her rights upon the attention of the public, 








WORKING OUT'OUR KARMA... 


—is only walking in the footsteps of those 
who have built up the present free political 
institutions of Europe. If she has declared 
a mild war against constituted authority, 
it is only ‘shat the men who stand for that 
authority to-day had themselves done, with 
infinitely greater violence and fury, at one 
time, to secure what they called their just 
rights. No representation, no taxation : 
this is a fundamental principle of the 
politics of European democracy. The 
structure of European society being what 
itis, it is a necessary political principle 
here. And if it be so, the woman pay 
taxes as well as the men, why then should 
they not have the same franchise as is 
enjoyed by the men? The question is 
simply unanswerable. In fact, those who 
have tried to answer it, in the recent debate 
in the House of Commons on the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, have actually shifted that 
old basis of democracy. Mr, F. E. Smith 
did not hesitate to say that “Votes were 
to the sword exactly what bank-notes 
were to gold—-the one was effective only 
because the other was believed to be 
behind it.” In other words, the old 
principle of no representation no taxation, 
has been substituted to-day by the new 
principle enunciated .here by Mr. Smith, 
namely, no sword, no votes. And whether 
the women‘succeed or they fail, this new 
principle offers an ample justification to all 
the militant methods of the Suffragists. 

But modern European democracy will 
have to grant the franchise to woman 
sooner or later. They cannot refuse it 
without altering the very fundamental 
basis upon which it has built itself up. The 
basis of our democracy is the doctrine or 
dogma. of rights. Indeed, the whole of our 
modern civilisation is built upon this 
dogma. Ever since the Lutheran protest, 
Christendom has been engaged in securing 
its rights. We started with claiming our 
right of private judgment in matters of 
faith. It was the charter of our intellectual 
freedom. To this we owe all our marvell- 
ous achievements in scientific research. 
From religion we gradually commenced 
to apply this dogma to politics, and called 
those forces into being which broke out 
with such fury in the French Revolution. 
And for the last hundred years and more 
we have been carrying on this same 


struggle, now in one department of life a 
now in another; and we are still very { 
indeed, from the. end of it. In econom 
and industry, labour is asserting its rig 
against capital. In society, the mas 
are asserting their rights against the class 
In politics and administration, the ruled ; 
asserting their rights against thé rulers,.a 
the woman against men. Even the pez 
and harmony of family life bys be 
attacked by this dogma; and the wife 
claiming her right against the husba 
and even the rights of children are r 
infrequently sought to be enforced agai 
their parents. And the. inevitable res 
of it all isa general disruption of all t 
old social and moral bonds that at c 
time contributed to the peace and progr 
of Society. 


Wonrine OUT OUR KARMA, 


In and through all this, however, Eurc 
is only working out her own accumulat 
Karma. The finer spirits among us, whet] 
of men or women, do not like this strugg 
But they cannot ‘avoid it. To try to avı 
it would mean, in the present state of ¢ 
society, decadence and death. For Euro 
this struggle is the fulfilment of the w 
law of life and progress. , Our way 1 
through. this desert. The old. basis, 
society was everywhere status. But thau 
the rule of status secured, at an early stz 
of social evolution, the stability of the soc 
order, and’ thereby, - made social progr 
possible ; after a certain point it beca: 
a positive hindrance to that progress its 
Status secured peace, but sacrificed pers: 
ality. It reduced the human individual t 
mere part and limb of the social organis 
and denied thus to man as man a 
woman as woman, an end unto themsels 
It stamped out what maybe called | 
dynamic element of social evolution, a 
brought on a state of more or less soc 
stagnation. Status was the earliest form: 
of association between individual memb 
of society. But in social evolution 
require fresh formulas’ and principles 
association at every progressive stage. 1 


formula or principle of one st: 
cannot meet the needs of another, 
later and a higher stage.. The prot 


against this old formula of status, tł 
became necessary. The individual ‘had 
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differentiation 
Both differentiation and 


Social 







atte 
sat 


. be fréed from the trammels ai Society a 
‘set upon the basis of his own personality. 
The formula of status thus’ was replaced ' 


by. that of right: From status to right, this 


has been the course of- social and ethical 
. evolution ‘here in Europe. 


.- Right, however, offers raii no Sa 
` synthesis. It is the word of an anti- 
‘thesis. Itis the cry of a protest. It is a 


eae, of association, but of separa- - 
a principle of — 


It is 
not 


tion a isolation. 


and of integration. 
integration . are 
necessary processes of organic evolution. 
evolution is equally subject ‘to 


these processes. Thus every differentiation 


‘must be followed by a fresh. integration | 


in which the evolutionary process is com-. 


. pleted. ` No differentiation can be an end 
It must work up for its own. 


unto itself. 


r 


jaa the sario of Moghal. Monarchy 
when the political unity of India 


i of centuries, an imperial naval establish- 


ment was founded and efficiently maintain- 
ed epecially in Bengal, the’ home of Indian 
ship-building. 


Previous to Akbar, we have hardly any ` 
except - 


record ‘of Indian naval activity 


a perhaps the two exploits of Babar, the one 


and 


in 1528-a.pD. when Babar fought a naval 
Battle on the Ganges near Kanouj in which | 
he seized about 30 or 40 of the enemy’s . 
boats and the other achieved on.the Gogra - 


on which the army of Kharid collected 
100-150 vessels and gave Babar battle. 

The Government of India under Akbar, 
however, as might be naturally expected, 


gave a great impetus to Indian shipping, 
in Bengal. 


“ship- -building, specially 
The main source of our information is of 
course the Ayeen-1 Akbart, that well-known: 


« This isa chapter from the’ writer’s monograph, 


‘Indian Shipping: a history of the maritime activity 
of the Indians from the earliest times”, which has 


- -been just sent to the press.—Ed. M.R. 


` races, 
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‘the life and work of Akbar the: 
was nearly attained after the lapse. 


. preserved, for 


` elephants, 
‘as to be employed in sieges, while: others 
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cenit ond in a higher’ integration. The 
doctrine of right has, not’ yet done.so, and 
therefore,. it has given rise to all this strife 
and .unrest in European society. Right 
must be succeeded and supplanted -by 
duty. For, from statuis,- through right, to 
duty; this is-really the full schema of social 
and ethical progress, as it.has- been reveal- 
ing itself in European history and experi- 
ence. In India, among the Hindus, I know, 
society advanced directly from status to 
duty, without the intervening protest of, 
right. But the course of social evolution- 
has ‘been different . among the European 
‘Here, so far, ‘we have advanced 
from status to right, the conception of duty: 
has yet to supercede this dogma of right.. 
Until that is done, all our’ E conflicts 
must continue. 


E. WILLIS. | 


THE TIME OF AKBAR 


storehouse ` of animate details regarding 
Great. 


According to Abul Fazl, there , were framed 


‘elaborate regulations for ` the: organisation 


of the naval department .or admiralty, the 
‘office of Meer Behry’ as it was called. 
These’ regulations will be found to be 
remarkably akin to, and in some respects 


_will be even thought to have been antici- 
_ pated by, the regulations governing Chandra- 
- gupta’s ‘Admiralty about 1g00 years earlier, 


which have been, as we. have already seen, 
us in that monumental 
Sanskrit work, the Arthashastra of Kautilya. 

Akbar’s Admiralty had, broadly speaking, 
four functions to perform. The first was to 


see to the supply of ships and boats for the 


purpose of.navigation, and supervise their 
building. Vessels were built of. various 
sizes and for various purposes. There were 
those. built, for the. transportation of 
and those of such construction 


were meant.’ for the conveyance of 
‘merchandise. There were also ships. which 
served for convenient’ . The 


habitations. . 
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Emperor had also pleasure-boats built with 
convenient apartments, and others on which 
there were floating markets and flower- 
gardens. “Every part of Akbars 
abounded fin ships, but the chief centres of 


empire - 


en” 


ship-building were Bengal, Cashmeer, ad- 


Tata. In Allahabad and Lahore also were 


constructed ships of a size suitable for sea-- 


voyages. Along the coasts of the ocean in 
the west,east, and south of India also large 
ships were built which were suitable for 
voyages. 


lhe second duty of Akbar’s Admiraltv was’ 
regarding the supply of men, of efficient ` 


mariners who knew the nature of tides, the 
depths of channels, the coasts to be avoided, 
and the character of the prevailing winds. 
Every ship required officers and men of: the 
following titles and descriptions :—(xz) The 
Nakhoda, or commander of the vessel who 
directed the course of the ship; (2) the 
Maullim (the mate) who knew the soundings, 
the situation of the stars, and guided the 
ship safe to her destination; (3) the Tundezl 
who was the chief of the Khelasses or 
sailors ; (4) the Nakhoda Khesheb whose duty 
was to provide fuel for the people and 
assist in lading and unlading the ship; (5) 
the Szrheng who had to superintend the 
docking and launching of the ship; ‘6) the 
Bhandaree who had charge of the ship’s 
stores; (7) the Keranee, or ship’s clerk, who 
kept the accounts and (also served out 
water to the people; (8) the Susangeer or 
helmsmari of whom there were sometimes 
20 in a ship; (9) the Punjree whose duty 
was to look out from the top of. the mast 
and give notice. when he saw land ora ship 
or discovered a storm rising or any other 
object worth observing; (10) the Goomtee 
or those particular khelasses who threw the 
water out of the ship; (zr) the gunners, 
who differed in number according to the 
size of the ship; (12) the Kherwah or 
common seamen who were employed in 
setting and furling the sails and in stopping 
leaks and in case of the anchor sticking fast 
in the ground they had to go to the bottom 
of the water to set it free. | 

The third task of the Admiralty was ‘to 
watch the rivers’ for which an active resolute 
man was appointed who settled everything 
relative to the ferries, regulated the tonnage, 
and provided travellers with boats at the 
shortest notice. Those who were not able 


a 
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to pay at the ferries were passed over 
gratis but no one was permitted to swim 
across a river. It was also the duty of this 
officer to hinder boats from travelling in 
the night except in cases of necessity. 
Nor was he to allow goods to be landed 
anywhere except at`the public wharfs. 
Altogether the function of this officer 
very nearly corresponds to those of Chandra- 
gupta’s maaa or Superintendent of Ships. . 

The fourth duty of the Admiralty was in 
regard to the imposition, realisation and 
remission of duties. Akbar is said to have 
remitted duties equal to the revenues of a 
kingdom. Nothing was exacted upon 
exports and imports excepting a trifle taken 
at the posts which never ‘exceeded 25 per 
cent. and was regarded by merchants as a 
perfect remission.* 

The Ayeen-i-Akbari also gives some 
details regarding the river tolls in Akbars 
time. For every boat was charged Re. x 
per kos at the rate of rooo mans provided 
the boat and the men belong to one and 
the same owner. But if the boat belongs to 
another man and everything in the boat to 
the man who has hired it, the taxis Re. Ir 
for every 24 Kos. At ferry places an 
elephant has to pay rod for crossing; a 


_ laden cart, 4d; a cart empty, 2d.; a laden 


camel, 14; empty camels, horses, cattle 
with their things, $d; cattleempty, $d; other 
beasts of ‘burden pay 4d. which includes 
the toll due by the driver, 20 people pay 
1d, for crossing; but they are often taken 
gratis.y. 

As 


a 


regards details relating to thé 


‘development of shipping in Bengal, we 


have to refer to the abstract of Ausil 
Toamar Jummaf (original established 
revenue) of Bengal as settled in behalf of 
the Mogul Emperor, Akbar, about the 
year 1582, by Raja Todar Mall, in which 
we find specific assignments ‘for naval 
establishment. Some farganas were defi- 
nitely assigned for maintaining the Imperial 
Nowwara (=flotilla). Under the head of 
Omleh Nowareh, we have mention of a 
naval establishment consisting, at the time 

* Ayeen-i-Akbari, Gladwin’s Translation, pp. 193ff. 

+ Blochmann’s translation. 

t See Grant's Analysts of the Finances of Bengal 
in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the 
affairs of the East India Company, Vol. 1, pp. 245, 
246, 270; and Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. 194. 
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it was established by Akbar, of 3,000 vessels 
-or boats but it was afterwards reduced to 
768 armed cruisers and boats besides the 
_ number of vessels required to be furnished 


by the Zamindars in return for the lands » 


_ they held as jaigeer. 
of manning the fleet, including the wages 
‘of 923 Fringuan or Potuguese sailors, was 
` estimated monthly at Rs. 29,282 which 
with constructing new vessels aud repairing 
the old ammounted annually to Rs. 8,43, 
452. The fleet was principally stationed 
at Dacca as its head quarters from which 
was performed its functions of guarding 
the coast of Bengal against the then. very 
frequent incursions of the Moggs and other 
- foreign pirates or invaders. Under the 
royal jurisdiction of ihe Nowwara or 
Admirality of Dacca was placed ‘the whole 
coast from Mundelgaut (near the confluence 
of the Damodar and Rup Narain) to the 
Bundar of Balesore which was also liable 
to the invasion of the Moggs. In fact, the 
ordinary. established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely absorbed 
in jaigeers and protecting the sea-coasts 
from the ravages of the Moggs or Arraka- 
nese, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabi-. 


ted the port of Chatgaon, and who in the’ 


hope of benefiting through their commerce 
had also been allowed to make a settlement 


at Hugh. The jaigeers that were assigned 
to the Dacca District for the support 
of these military establishments of the 


country were computed to comprise nearly 
one-third of its extent. The Nowwara 
; Jaigeer, which was the principal assignment 
in the district, included the best lands of 
the Neabat and was sub-divided into num- 
bers of small Taluks which were granted 
to the boatmen and artificers of the fleet.* 
Besides the Pergunnahs assigned for the 
support of the Nowwara, a fruitful source of 


revenue for the support of naval establishment - 


was derived from the Mheer Baree, which 
‘was a tax on the building of boats varying 
from 8 As. to Rs, r-4as., according to the size 
of the vessels. It was levied upon all boats. 
arriving at or leaving the naval head 
quarters whose crew were not residents of 
' the district. “A boat proceeding to 
Moorshidabad was charged at the rate of 8 as. 


The whole expense-—itk-was exacted by the 


n 


” made 


Eo oar; to Calcutta ro as.; and to Benares |. 


* Topography and Statistics of Dacca by Taylor 
ea by onder of Government, 1840). 
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Rs. 1. 8 as.~-while boats arriving from 
these places were taxed at the rate of one, 
two, and four rupees per boat. The Mehal 


„was originally confined to the ‘city but it 


afterwards extended to the country, where 
Zemindars and 


_ farmers from every boat that passed their 
` estates. 


It was considered useful in leading 
to the detection of dacoits, as a registry 
of the boats, manjees, and boatmen 
belonging to the district was kept by the 
Zemindars.* 

As already pointed out, the naval estab- 
lishment at Dacca was necessitated by the 
depredations of the Arrakan pirates, both 
Mogg and Feringi, who used constantly to 


come by the water-route and plunder 
Bengal. “They carried off the Hindus and 
Moslems,...threw them one above another 


under the deck of their ships...and sold 
them to the Dutch,. English and French 
merchants at the ports of the Deccan. 
Sometimes they brought the captives for 
sale at a high price to Tamluk and the port 
of Balasore, which is a part of the Imperial 
dominions.”— With’ regard to their power 
itis said that “their cannons are beyond 
numbering, their flotilla exceeds the waves 
of the sea.” f} Their ships were so. strongly 
of timber with a hard core that 
“cannons could not pierce them.”§ They 
were such a terror to the Bengal navy that 
“whenever 100 war-ships of Bengal sighted 
4 ships of the enemy, if the ` distance 
separating them was great the Bengal crew 
showed fight by flight.” | | 

The materials for the building of the 
royal Nowwara came from Sylhet which 
was then of great importance from its 
natural growth of ship-timbers which could 
be built into vessels of different sizes. The 
shipyards for the Mogg and Feringi fleets 
were towards the South at Sundeep, a part 
of the kingdom of Arrakan. The Venetian 
traveller Cesare di Fedrici, writing about 

* Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, pp. 198, 199. 

+ From the contemporary Persian account of 


Shihabuddin Talish in MS. Bodleian 589, Sachan and 


Ethe’s Catalogue, entry ar translated by Prof. 
ee Sarkar in the J. A. 5. B. for June, 1907. 
į Ibid. | 
$ Ibid. 
|| 7bed. 


q Fifth Report of the Select E Vol. I, 
PP. 444-5 
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-the year 1565, states “that-200 ships were 
laden yearly with salt and that such was 


the abundance of materials forship-building | 


in this part of the country that Sultan of 
Constantinople found it cheaper to haye 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria, * 

There was quite a large variety of 
vessels built and stationed at Dacca. 
Besides the 768 war-boats making up the 
Nowwara, there were State-barges for the 
use of Viceroys and’ two vessels magnifi- 
cently fitted up had annually to be 
despatched to the Emperor at Agra, though 
afterwards when the Mogul Government 


declined in vigour and the Nawabs of. 


Bengal. became virtually independent these 


state-boats, though avowedly sent for the. 


use of His Majesty, never reached higher 
than Murshedabad. The State-barges were 
distinguished by. different names according 
to the figures on their prows as “Mohr- 
punkee” from that of a peacock, “Muggur- 
chera,” of an alligator, etc. Boating was 
then a general and favourite, pastime with 
the rich as it was with the Nawabs.T 
Besides Bengal, the province of Sind also 


' was a gréat centre of Indian shipping. 


Abul Fazl informs us that in the Circar of 
Thatta alone there could be found 40,000 
vessels ready for hire.t Lahori Bandar in 
those days was an important sea-port on 
the Indus and the following account of 
the Labour regulations in force there given 
by Tarikh-i-Tahiri is very interesting: 
“Between the town of Thatta and Lahori 
Bandar is a distance of two day’s journey 
both by land and by water; beyond this 
it is another day’s march to the sea. There 
is a small channél (called mar in the 
language of Thatta) communicating with 
the port which is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited 
spot, called Suimiani. Here a guard 
belonging to the Mir Bandar, or port master, 
with a loaded piece of.ordnance, is always 
stationed. Whenever a ship enters the 
creek, it intimates its approach by firing 
a gun, which is responded to by the guard- 
house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
* Taylor's Topography of Dacca. 
t Taylor's Topography of Dacca, pp. 98,268. 


t “The means of locomation is by boat of which- 


there are many kinds, large and smaller, to the number 
of 40,000.”’ Jarret’s Translation of the Ayeen-t- Akbari, 
Vol II, p. 338. , 


9 


strange vessel. 
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the people at the port, of the arrival of a 
These, again, instantly send 
word of its arrival to the merchants of 
Thatta, and then embarking on boats, repair 
to the place where the guard is posted. 
Ere they reach it, those on the look-out 
have already inquired into the nature of the 
ship. Every vessel and trader must undergo 
this questioning. All concerned in the 
business now go in their boats (ghrabs) to the | 
mouth of the creek. If the ship belong 
to the port it is allowed to move up and 
anchor under Lahor: Bandar; if it belong. 
to some other part, it can go no farther, its 
cargo is transferred into boats, and forward-. 
ed to the city.”” 

We may now refer to some of the naval 
engagements of Akbar’s reign. In 1580 Raja 
Todar Mall who had been directed to fit out © 
1,000 boats (kishti) and ghrabs, at Agra, was 
sent by the Emperor to settle the revenues of 
Gujrat. In 1590, Akbar sent Khan-i-Khanan 
against Mirza Jani Beg of Thatta, who pre- 
tended to independence, whereupon the Mirza 
sent 120 armed ghrabs and 200 boats against 
him. In each of these ghrabs there were 
carpenters for quickly repairing the damages - 
that might be caused by guns. Some of 
Jani Beg’s ghrabs were manned by Feringhi 
soldiers. Jani Beg eventually was defeated, 
fled and was pursued till he offered 


terms giving up to the Imperial General 


30 ghrabs among other things.t In 1574, 
Akbar opened his long continued campaign 


' against Behar.and Bengal and sent the 


Khan Khanan*Munim Khan with the 
imperial .forces'‘against Daud, who was’ 
putting up near Patna and Hajipur. The 
Emperor determined to personally direct 
the operations and embarked in a huge 
fleet, carrying “all his equipments and 
establishments; armour, drums, treasure, 
carpets, kitchen utensils, stud, ètc., etc. Two 
large boats were specially prepared ‘for his 
own accomodation.” When he ‘reached 
Patna by boat,,he gave orders for the 
reduction of the fort of Hajipur and “Khan 
Alam was sent off with 3,000 men in boats 
with the materials required for a siege.” 
After the fall of Hajipur, Daud fled in a 


‘boat, and Patna fell into the hands of the 


Emperor who“appointed Khan Khanan to 


* Elliot, vol. I, p. 227. 
+ Elliot, Vol. III, p. 370. l l 
$ Eliot, Vol. 1, pp. 2473-52, Tarikh-i- Masumi, 
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the government of Bengal giving him all 
the boats which he had brought down from 
Agra with a largearmy. But Bengal was 
not easily pacified. The Moghul Jaigirdars 
in Bengal and Behar attempted to defy 
Akbars authority. The Afghans 
availed themselves of this opportunity, 
took up arms and made themselves master 
of Orissa and part of Bengal. Finding that 
the Afghan and Moghul officers were defiant 
Akbar appointed Hindu governors of Bengal 
of whom Todar Mall was the first. The 
second was Raja Man Singha of Jaipur, who 
ruled Bengal from 1589—1604. 

It was during Man Singha’s Viceroyalty 
that we find a‘remarkable outburst of naval 
‘activity in Eastern Bengal and proofs of 
a naval organisation, that was being slowly 
and silently built up by the efforts of some 
of the independent Hindu landlords of 
Bengal, while the Mogul Government was 
busy establishing the Nowwarah at Dacca. 
The chief centres of this Hindu naval 
activity were Sripur, Bakla or Chandradwipa 
in the south-east of the modern district of 
Backergun} and Chandikan, which is 
identified with the Saugor island. The 
Lord of Sripura was Kedar Roy who.was 
quite a naval genius but hardly sufficiently 
known. He had many men-of-war kept 
always in readiness in his ship-yards and 
naval stations. [n 1602 he recovered the 
island of Sandwipa from the Moguls and 
placed its Government in the hands of the 
Portuguese under Carvalius. This, however, 
roused the jealousy and alarm of the King 
of Arracan who forthwith despatched 150 
vessels of war, large and small, to conquer 
Sandwipa. Kedar Roy, equal to the 
occasion, at once sent 100 vessels of war in 
aid of his allies. In the battle that was 
fought, the allies of Kedar Roy came off 
victorious, and they captured 14g of the 
enemy’s vessels. The King of Arracan 
fared equally worse in his second attempt 
against Kedar Roy’s allies, although he 
despatched so many as rooo war-vessels 
against them. But Kedar Roy had to face 
a more powerful enemy in another direction 
about the same time. For Raja Man Singh, 
the then Viceroy of Bengal, was convinced 
of the necessity of extinguishing the power 
and independence of Kedar Roy and sent 
Manda Roy with r100 war-vessels for the 
purpose. But in the battle that was fought, 
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also, 





Manda Roy was slain. This however only 
incited Man Singh to make a second and 
far stronger attempt to subdue Kedar Roy 
in A.D. 1604. Kedar Roy, equipped with 
full 500jmen-of-war,™ first took the offensive, 
besieged the Moghul General Kilmak at 
Srinagara, but was eventually himself taken 
prisoner after a furious cannonade. He 
was brought before Man Singh, but he. soon 
died of his wounds. , 
Bakla also was another important centre 
of naval strength in Bengal under the 
famous landlord Ram Chandra Roy. His 
escape with his life from the clutches of 
Protapaditya of Jessore in a boat furnished 
with guns and propelled by 64 oarsmen 


‘is a well-known fact.t The reputation of 


Ram Chandra as a hero was fully main- 
tained by his son and successor Kirti- 
narayan, who was equally skilful in naval 
warfare and succeeded in ousting the 
Feringhis from their settlements near the 
mouths of the Meghna. His alliance was 
courted even by the Nawab of Dacca. 

But by far the most important seat of 
Hindu maritime power of the times in 
Bengal was that established at Chandikan 
or Saugor Island by the constructive genius 
of Protapaditya, the redoubtable ‘ruler of 
Jessore. Number of men-of-war were 
always found to be kept ready for battle 
and in a sea-worthy condition, at that 
naval station. There were also three other 
places where Protap built his’ shipyards 
and dockyards: these were Dudhahi, 
Tahajaghata and Chakasri, where his 
ships were built, repaired and kept. 

But the maritime activity of Bengal in 
this period found its scope not only in war, 
but also in the gentler arts of peace. 
Foreign writers and travellers who visited 
Bengal in the sixteenth century speak in 
high terms of the wealth owing frum her 
brisk sea-borne trade and the greatnes and 
magnificence of some of her ports. Purchas 
describes Bengal as “plentiful in rice, 
wheat, sugar, ginger, long-pepper, cotton 
* Takmilla-t-Azharnama in Elliot, Vol. VI, p. 166. 
+ Cf. the following passage from the Ghataka- 
karika, the Sanskrit chronicle of the period:— , č ~ 

aqufeewyan aera weal: | 
wate: afaa at anafaa i 
For information regarding Bengali maritime 


activity of this period I am indebted to Srijukta Nikhil 
Nath Roy’s useful work on Protapaditya in Bengali. 


and silk, and enjoying also a very wnole- 
some.air.” , Varthema (1503-1508) says of 
Bengal “This country abounds more in 
grain, test] of every kind, in great 
quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
abundance of cotton than any country in 
the worla”’. Ralph Fitch, probably the 
first English traveller to Bengal (1586), 


Bengal. One of these was Tanda, where 
there was “great trade and traffic of cotton 
and. cloth.” Another was Bacla which “is 
very great and plentiful, and hath store 
of rice, much cotton cloth, and cloth of 
silk”. The third was Sripur with its “great 
store of cotton cloth’. Of the fourth viz., 
Sonargaon, he says: “Here is best and 
-finest cloth made of cotton that is in all 
India. Great store of cotton cloth goeth 
from hence, and much rice, wherewith 
they serve all India, Ceilon, Pegu, 
Malacca, Sumatra and many other places”. 
` Satgaon was another grèat emporium of 
Bengal for foretgn commerce and is thus 
described by Fitch: “Satgam is a fair city 
for a city of the Moors and very plentiful 
of all things. Here in Bengal they have 
every day in one place or other a great 
market which. they call ‘Chandeun’ and 
tuey have many great boats which they 
call pencose, wherewithal they go from 
place to,place and buy rice and many 
other things; these boats have 24 or 26 
oars to row them, they be ‘of great 
burthen”...Bengal was also noted for her 
salt- trade, the centre of which was 
Sandwipa whence “300 ships: are yearly 
laden with salt.” 

But perhaps the most important commer- 
cial centre of Bengal in this period was 
the city of Gour, the history of which may 
be traced as far back as the days of the 


Pala and Sena. Kings. As the place 
was surrounded on all sides by rivers 
it naturally gave a great’ impetus 


to boat-building and maritime activity, of 
which the first proofs we get in the time of 
the Pala Kings. In the Khalimpur copper-: 
plate inscription of Dharmapala Deva, there 





}pcis a reference to bridges* of boats built for 


+ a Ug anian afer Atatea-wented 
aga fga dakad faa ie. ‘Now from his 


royal camp of victory, pitched ‚at Pataliputra where 
the manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of 
the Bhagirathi make it seem as if a series of mountain. 
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mentions some of the ports and marts of ` 


. accounts 
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the transport of armies, and also to an 
officer called Tarik who was the general 
superintendent of boats. In some of the 
copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena Kings 
also, there is mention of naval force as an 
element of their military organisation.” 
Under the Musulman Kings of Bengal, Gour 
continued to grow in prosperity and import- 
ance. We have already seen how in the 
fifteenth century ambassadors from China 
to Bengal and -from Bengal to China used 
to carry presents as tokens „of mutual 
friendship between the sovereigns of both 
the countries. In the sixteenth century 
under the rule of the Husain Shah dynasty, 
the city attained its greatest splendour. 
Husain’ Shah (1498-1520 a. D.) himself 
maintained a powerful fleet with which he 
once invaded Assam. In Hunter’s Statisti- 
cal Account of Bengal} there is a story 
related about one Shaik Bhik of Gour, 
a cloth merchant, who once “set sail for 


Russia with three ships laden with silk . 


cloths, but two of his ships were wrecked 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf.” Accounts of the magnifi- 
cence of the city are given by foreign 
travellers who visited Bengal about this 
time. Varthema (1503—1508) mentions how 
from “the city of Banghella’’ (Gour) sail 
every year “so ships laden with cotton 
and silk stuffs.” De Banos gives the follow- 
ing description of the city based on the 
of Portuguese travellers who 
visited it in the reign of ‘Mahmud III. 
(1532—1538 a. D.)—“The chief city of 
the kingdom is called Gouro. It is said 
to be three of our leagues in Icngth and 
contain 200,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
trafic of people that they cannot force 
their way past. A great parr of the houses 
of this city are stately and well-wrought 
buildings.” Mannel de Faria of , Souza§ 
wrote: “The principal city Gouro steated 
on the bank of the Ganges,-three leagues 
in length, containing one million and two 


tops had been sunk to build another causeway...’ 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, 1896-97, p. 249). 


k alae wea y naes serans 


+ Blockman's Koch Behar and Assam in the J.A. 


S. B. 1872, Pt. 1, No. 1 
t Vol. VII, p. 95. 


\ Portuguese Assia, Stevens, Vol.. I. Chap. IX, 
PP + 415-6. 








hundred thousand families, and well- 
fortified; along the streets which are wide 
and ‘straight, rows of trees too shade the 
people, which sometimes in such numbers 
that some are trod to death.” Besides 
these foreign notices of the prosperity. of 
Gour we have also some native accounts 
still extant. We have already made 
extracts from the account contained in 
Kavikankan-Chandi of the adventures of 
the merchant Dhanapati who lived many 
=- years in Gour and of his son ‘Srimanta who 
‘ sailed in quest of his father to. Sinhala in 
ships of roo yards length and 20 yards 
breadth with prows shaped like Makara, 
or the head of an elephant-ora lion. In 
one of the old folk-songs of Gambhira* 
belonging to Malda district there is an 
interesting reference to another merchant 
of the name of Dhanapaty who sailed 
from Delhi to Gour in ships that occupied 
so much of the river that there was scarcely 
any room left for bathing or taking water. 
According to Malda local tradition pre- 
served in-some old Bengali MSS., there 
were several Arab merchants who settled in 
Gour for purposes of commerce. One of 
the MSS. gives a glowing description, 

* For an account of these folk-songs, see an article 
in the Sahitya Partshat Patrika, Vol. XVI, Nos. 1, 2, 
from the pen of Sj. Hart Dass Palit of the Dharampur 


National School, Malda, who has devoted himself .to 
the study of the antiquities of Gour. 
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through the mouth of Chamban Ali, a 
merchant. from Bagdad, of the port of Gour 
as seen from the opposite side of ‘the river 
and of the innumerable ships pnd boats 
testifying to’the vastness of itg maritime 
trade. Some light is thrown onthe growitt 
of the ship-building industry of Gour by ar 
old Bengali MS., a poem, called Manasa 
Mangal by Jagajjiban. The merchant 
Chand Saodagar summons to his presence 
the master craftsman named Kusai, and 
orders him to build for him fourteen boats a! 
once. Forthwith goes Kusai with his 
many apprentices to the forest where he 
fells down-all kinds of trees for materials tc 
build the various parts of boats with. There 
were soon hewed out three or four lacs o 
planks which were afterwards joined togethe: 
by means of iron nails*®, It is also a signi- 
ficant fact that some very old masts o 
ships have been unearthed in some of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Pandua 
through which the Mahananda once flowed.1 


- Rapwakumup MOOKERJI. 
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+ On enquiry I have ascertained the measurement 
of some of these masts. One. of them was 30-36 fi 
long and 9-12 ft. broad. Another was 30-32 ft. lon: 
and, 6 ft. broad. | 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE®* 


“Amid the turmoil of modern life, co-operation 


stands as pledge of concord and peace both in the 


field of economics and mortas, uniting the efforts 
which aim at mutuality without any pre-conceived 
notions in favour of special interests or individual 
aims. Co-operation is a school of social redemption.” 
--Signor Morpurgo. 

=el have always wished, once at any rate, to be face 
to face with the citizens of that State within a State 
which is called the Co-operative Movement.” '—Lord 
Rosebery. | 

* Report of the Proceedings at the Seventh Con- 


gress of the International Co-operative Alliance held 
at ‘Cremona (P. S. King and Son, London). 


O-OPERATION has been defined by 
one of its leading apostles as a new 

force of industry ‘whose inspiration i 
fraterntry, whose method is economy, whose 
principle is equity.’ This new force ha: 
crystallised itself in the form of a movement 
which has spread in almost every 
part of the civilized world, and it is in 
the fitness of things that those who are 
associated with it should, irrespective oj 
political opinions or religious beliefs, and 
inspired by the genuine spirit of comrade- 
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ship and solidarity, meet periodically on 
a ‘common platform to compare notes and 
come at a;common understanding on several 
questions E policy and principle which 
affect thej movement. The International 
Co-operative Alliance offers such a ground 
for all isolated workers, and its inception 
marks---to quote the words of Signor Ferrari 
—‘a step forward on the road towards 
univérsal peace, a lofty and distant goal, 
but one which humanity will one day 
reach.’ ‘Under the auspices of the Alliance, 
Periodical Congresses are held in different 
parts of Europe. The Proceedings of the 


Congresses are valuable documents, and 


contain, among other things, a considerable 
number of authoritative reports and papers 
on the various phases of co-operative 
activity. 

The Report before us’ relates to the 
Seventh Congress held at, Cremona, in Italy, 
—which has perhaps one of the most perfect 
Péople’s Banks in the - world-—under the 
presidency of Signor Luzzatti, the Italian 
Minister of State. No fewer than 297 
societies in membership with the Alliance 
had sent 177 delegates from 15 different 
countries, and in addition to these there 
were: 930 members of the Congress. There 
were also several distinguished guests 


representing the British, Belgian, Hungarian, — 


Swedish, Russian, Italian and Bulgarian 
Governments. The total attendance 
amounted to overa thousand. The Mayor 
of Cremona welcomed the delegates ina 


felicitous speech,-and reminded them that 


they were assembled ‘no longer exclusively 
in the interests of abstract. science or art, 
but on the solid ground of economic facts, 


SRE all united in a common and fruitful 


effort towards the realisation of concrete 
results.’ In his Opening. Address, which 
was delivered in Italian, ‘that tongue on 
which Dante, its Father, set the stamp of 
love and brotherhood, Signor -Luzzatti 
paid: a handsome. tribute to the Rochdale 
Pioneers, to the German and. French 
co-operators ‘who bore the brunt of the 
first fights’,-and to all those. who have 
brought about ‘this Co-operative Father- 
land, which is the’ fatherland of toiling 
and suffering humanity.’ He took a brief 
survey of the movement and pointed out 
that its- progress was not to be measured 
merely by .its extent,—which was indeed 
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considerable, but by the particular features 
which the several countries had contributed. 
“The English contributed their special 
note by obtaining from the Co-operative 
Stores all the various advantages of mutual- 
ity, the Germans sought them by the 
association of the  propertyless who 
clubbed together their poor savings, so as 
to afford each other credit, and free 
themselves from usury, and they thus built 
up the imposing edifice of credit’ co- 
operation in whose shelter the tired regions 
of humanity may rest; the French who 
introduced into co-operation the magic 
words ‘Liberty Equality, Fraternity,’ at 
once wished to - seize on the ideal and 
distinguished themselves from the outset by 
those co-operative associations for produc- 
tion, whose aim is to emancipate labour 
and to subordinate capital toit.” While 
talking of the larger countries, he did. not 
lose sight of the smaller ones which occupy 
but little space on the map; these, he said, 
claimed a large place ‘in the moral 
geography of co-operation’. He looked 
upon Denmark, in the field of agricultural 
co-operation, as.a laboratory in which 
social experiments were made. for the 
benefit of the whole human family. Speak- 
ing on behalf of his own countrymen, he 
said they had, true to the teachings of their 
great national patriot (Mazzini), brought 
their modest contribution to the efforts 
in favour of the emancipation of the 
poor. — a 

By far the most interesting ‘portion of 
the Report is that dealing with the Nation- 
al Organisation of Agriculture. The 
place of honour is rightly ‘given to a paper 
by Mr. Wolff, the most ardent advocate of 
the co-operative movement in England, 
whose standard works on the, subject “are 
well known. After briefly describing the 
different stages by which they had advanced 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Wolff took 
the opportunity to refute ‘certain misstate- 
ments by his ‘good friend’ Herr Haas, about 
the work of the Alhance. A complaint not 
infrequently made is that the Alliance had 
failed in the attempt to unite co-operators, 
including the agricultural, in a common 
organisation. Mr. Wolff pointed out that 
the plan they had all along adopted was 
to bring distributive co-operation, the most 
natural ally of co-operative credit societies, 
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to the humble dwellers in agricultural 
districts. The paper concludes with the 


following powerful plea: 

“Do not let us vivisect co-operation, which was 
intended as a composite organism, by lopping off 
limbs which cannot live by themselves. Do not, 
specifically, let us cut agricultural Co-operation in 
two, as Herr Haas’ policy necessarily must do, by 
separating that of the millions of small people, who 
must have co-operative distribution, from that of the 
thousands of squires, who affect to despise it. Co- 
operation is not a method but a principle, it was 
intended for the good, not of a calling or a class but 
of mankind. It is the life-blood to working-man 
life, the nerve system which enters into every limb 
and helps in every action. It can benefit those who 
need help in every aspect of their life and work, and 
from no point or aspect should its help be excluded. 
Agriculture, distribution, production, banking, 
insurance, the medical care of its members, it is all 
one, Co-operation should extend through them all, 
and—as we try to make it in our Alliance, which is 
genuinely international—it should spread out so as 
to embrace not a few selected countries, but the whole 
world.” 

The second paper relates to the National 
Organisation of Agricultural Co-operation 
in Denmark, and is written by H. E. Svend 
Hogsbro, Danish Minister of Public Works, 
formerly Honorary Secretary of the Danish 
Co-operative Central Committee. I have 
elsewhere* described at some length. the 
recent agricultural revival in Denmark, and 
need only refer here to the essential principles 
wpon which Danish Co-operation is built 
up. These are very succinctly explained 
in Mr. Hogsbro’s paper, and are summaris- 
ed below :— 


r. In the supply Societies, profits are 
invariably divided in proportion to the 
value of the purchases made; in ‘the pro- 
ductive societies in proportion to the goods 
delivered. . 

2. The Societies have come into exis- 
tence purely by voluntary association 
among persons who felt that they stood in 
need of a Co-operative Society. 

3. In the matter of rules regulating 
members’ liability for engagement con- 
tracted by the society, there is a broad line 
of demarcation between large unions on the 
one hand, and small societies or district 
unions on the other. In 
principle of joint hability is observed, but 
there are differences in the manner in which 
` the principle is constituted. There is what 


* See Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for Decem- 
_ber, 1909. 
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the latter, the. 
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is called ‘subsidiary’ liability which is, as z 
rule, adopted by Co-operative dairies; the 
distributive societies adopting tht principle 
of ‘unlimited’ liability. In tHe case o 
large Unions, the principle of Joint labi- 
lity is not observed, and the members dc 
liable beyond thei 
own paid up shares. 

4. The relations subsisting between < 
society and each of its members are in mos 
societies, and up to certain point in all, o 
a purely voluntary character, there being 
no compulsion of any kind excepting tha 
a member cannot on going out at the sam 
time also shake off hability for engagement: 
already incurred up to that moment. 

5. No Co-operative society is allowec 
to draw its own narrow bounds of member 
ship. It must not exclude any one, bu 
must be open’to all who desire and whe 
comply with certain conditions to becom: 
members. 

It is the adoption of these sound principle 
which has imparted to Danish Co-operatior 
its peculiar force and power. Denmark 1 
now able to show to the world that ‘co 
operation is the salvation of the agri 
cultural proletariat,? and no better testimony 
to this is needed than the recent applicatior 
of General Botha to the Danish Ministe: 
of Agriculture for the deputation of % 


Danish Co-operator to teach the people i 


the Transvaal the principles upon whicl 
the Danish movement is based. ‘The Dane 
would never have arrived to the conceptior 
of such lofty principles but for the Peasants 
High -Schools which, as Mr. Hogsbri 
observes, ‘are altogether peculiar to ou 
country and founded upon a profound: 
religious idea, to prepare rural populatio1 
systematically for this kind of ideas and ti 
make those ideas ripen within them so as t 
bear fruit.’ 

o The salient and most  characteristi 
features of the Italian system of co-operativ 
agricultural organisation’ are dealt wit 


in a paper prepared by Dr. Raineri, Chair 


* In this form of liability, the creditor, in case } 
wishes to proceed against a society, is not at libert 
in the first instance to proceed against any on 
member except in respect of his own proportion: 
share in the common liability. Should .the credite 
fail to recover his proper share from one of them, F 
is free to recover from the other sureties until he 
paid. 

“+ Signor Luzzatti. 
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man of the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies, with the collabora- 


tion of Dy. M. Casalini, Editor of Italia 
Agricola. t is observed that Italian Co- 
operators Rave paid particular attention 


to the collective purchase of agricultural 
requisites, and prominence is given in the 
paper to the Co-operative associations for 
the manufacture of chemical manures; 
there are 10 co-operative factories for the 
purpose, some of which have already been 
working for several years. The paper 
modestly concludes with the statement, that 
Co-operation in Italy 

“has not yet attained that degree of importance 
which would entitle it to place itself on a footing of 
equality with the agricultural co-operation of other 
countries. But men belonging to all parties, people 
of lofty intellect and correct judgment, hearts fired 
with enthusiasm, are labouring on behalf of agricul- 
tural co-operation; we are progressing rapidly, and 


.the goal which agricultural co-operators have set 


themselves no longer seems as far off as it did a few 
years ago”. > 

The progresss of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in France formed. -the subjcct of a 
paper by M. de Fontgalland, who is the 
president of the largest group of syndicates 
in France, that at Lyons, which has 400 
society members composed in all of over 
100,000 agriculturists. He took the occa- 
sion to refute a widely ` prevalent, but 
mistaken, notion that the French movement 
was composed of the large landed pro- 
prietors. Though it originated with the 
landowners, he pointed out that, at the 
present day, more than 95 per cent. of the 
strength of the army of agricultural 
syndicates is recruited from the ranks of 
small farmers. The work of these syndi- 


cates, which have been copied in other 


countries, are described exhaustively by the 
Count de Rocquigny in his work -Les 
Syndicats Agricoles et leur œuvre. The 
causes of the agricultural depression are 
discussed there at some length; these are 
mainly economical,* and deserve to be 
carefully studied by those who wish to copy 
or transplant the syndicates in other 
countries. 

The ‘progress of the movement in Russia 
and Belgium is described in the remaining 


*® See also article on “The present’state of the.Land 
system in France’’ by Dr. Jacques Dumas, Procureur 
de la Republique a Rethel (France) in the March, 
1g09 number of the Economic Fournal. 
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‘papers read at the Congress; ‘the other 


subjects dealt with relate to Wholesale Co- 
operation by Mr. Maxwell (the present 


Chairman of-the Alliance), Women’s Part 


in Co-operation, etc: The Appendix 
contains statistics showing the development 
of the Wholesale Societies in various 
countries. 

A subject in which there is great diver- 
sity of. opinion amongst co-operators, is 
the extent to which State-aid, as opposed 
to pure autonomous co-operation, is admis- 
sible. Mr. Wolff, the leader of the movement 
in England, is opposed on principle to 
financial help from Government, though 
for purposes of teaching co-operation he 1s 
‘willing to accept every penny that Parlia- 
ment might vote.’ A great deal has been 
said and written on both sides, and one 
needn’t be too pedantic. While State-aid 
is subversive to one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of Co-operation which is mutual 
self-help, in the initial stages of the move- 
ment help of this kind is not only necessary, 
but desirable. So far as Italy is concerned, 
the remarkable transformation which has 
been brought about in her agricultural 
and economic condition during the last 
30 years is due less to State-aid than to 
individual initiative, and’ one of the most 
prominent figures in this work of regenera- 
devoted all his - 
‘white-haired wisdom and youthful courage’ 
-~is Signor Luzzatti. His opinion on the 
subject will therefore be greatly valued, 
and it is hoped, will put an end to the 
vexatious controversy even among. co- 
operators. He believes in the need of both 
the one and the other, as the capacities 


of the workers and local conditions may 
require. 


“We look upon the single co-operator armed with his 
capacities multiplied by association, as the main strength 
of the social peace army marching in the vanguard 
to great battles and great victories, the State as ‘the 
reserve force, which on certain occasions and in 
certain contingencies places itself in the front rank 
to win the battle. We think all the theories are good, 
but the best is that which saves the greatest number 
from the usury of money, the usury of rent, the usury 
of food; -the best is that which most fully achieves 


- the purpose of raising these people bowed to the 


ground, of uplifting their faces towards the radiant 
sun of liberty. That doctrine is the purest, even if 


it disobeys some of metaphysical laws of economic 
principle.” 


' The motto which he would inscribe on 


La 
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the banner, of. every co-operative association 
is ‘Help yourselves, and God and the 
State, will help you.’ ep 
“Some bolder. than I,’ said Luzzatti, “would 
eliminate God, others more anarchical than I, 


would eliminate the State, others again bolder and’ 


more anarchical at the same time would eliminate 
both God and the State, but even if: we eliminate 
God, even if we eliminate the State, there -still 
remains in tact and flawless, -another motto ‘Let us 
help one another,’ for in such mutual aid lies the 
only path to salvation.” i 


_ What then is, the lesson which we in 
. India can learn from the work of the 
movement abroad? It can be expressed in 
one word, Organisation, the value and full 
Significance of, which the farmers in the 
West have come to grasp. The importance 
of this for rural welfare cannot be gainsaid, 
for in-‘modern economic conditions, it is an 
agency .of the greatest power. We might 
perhaps quote a paragraph from-the First 
Annual ‘Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture and- Technical. -Instruction for 
' Ireland, (which is frequently referred to by 
publicists as a country not dissimilar to 
India in many respects), which gives ina 
_. nutshell the moral and social aspects of 


this agency, which to be effective, must be. 


developed by. the people themselves. 


; “Organization is perhaps the most direct means, 


of nourishing the self-reliance, and strengthening so 
to speak, the moral back-bone of the people; for, 


through mutual help, it renders the self-help of a- 


community at once effective, and brings the intelli- 
gence of the most intelligent: to assist in promoting 


the interests of the most, backward individual who ` 


engages in the common effort. But not the least 
important aspect of organization for Ireland, where the 
isolation and dulness of rural lifé have something to 
do with the continuance of emigration, is its social 
side. Around every little society through which the 
people of a district have been successfully working 
out their industrial advancement and learning the 
powers which combination gives the simplest and 
most remote of communities, even in complicate 
business affairs, there isan inevitable tendency for 
‘combined efforts for other purposes to group them- 
selves. In this way opportunities and means for 
educational improvement and social amenity are 
„multiplied in ‘places where such means and oppor; 
tunities did not exist before; while the faculties of the 
‘people are expanded, their hopefulness is increased, 
and life at home on the countryside is rendered more 
attractive. ` The Department, relying as it does, . for 
the ultimate improvement of the country mainly upon 
the developed character of the people, will encourage, 
so far asit may, organisation which is calculated to 
_have such results”. . i 


Encouragement similar to that given by 
the Irish Department of Agriculture is also 
B 
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given by the Indian Government, and unless 
the spirit of self-help is amply develọped 
by. the people, the movement can `never 
expect to takea firm root. 

, Secondly, we in India have the} benefit of 
the experience, gained by several countries 
which we can well profit by. To avoid the 
mistakes they fell into, it is necessary, that 
we should carefully study the various 
systems which have been tried. A first hand 
knowledge can only be obtained by trayel 
and. observation, failing which reliable 


` works of the kind before us are of very 


great help. Our next duty must be to see 
that the intelligence of the classes whom 
the ‘movement is intended to benefit is 
quickened, and their education sufficiently 
advanced. The Agricultural. Associations 
which have been formed in the various 
provinces can do immense good in this 
direction. They can promote the knowledge 
of the -principles of co-operation in the 
locality and help in the organisation of 
societies. | oft 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that we 
in India are now experimenting. with only 
one form of co-operation, that of banking, 


- and unless we link to it other forms which 


are its necessary ‘adjuncts, we shall not 
have improved the condition of the agricul- 
turist: At the same time it is best to 
proceed slowly: and cautiously, . never 
looking only’ to ‘a multiplication of the 
societies. First and foremost, the agricul- 
turists as a body need. to be. taught to 
cultivate the spirit.of mutual trust. 

‘And lastly, it is perhaps not out of place 
to refer to a weakness in the present day 
public life of India—in a work of this kind, 
it is best to cultivate the spirit of compro- 
mise which is essential to the success of 
any undertaking, be it social, political, or 
religious. The absence of the spirit of give 
and take is detrimental to the best interest 
of co-operative work. It is this spirit of 


‘compromise which animated the founders 


of the Co-operative movement in England. 
“Two of its founders were Vansittart Neale 
and Holyoake. The first was an English 
Conservative of the strictest kind, an 
Anglican who believed.that only Anglicans 
would be admitted to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Holyoake was a domocrat, almost _ 
a republican, as much so as an English © 
democrat. can be-—and moreover a free 


, himself a citizen of a more perfect 


CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE 


thinker. These two men who in Parliament 
would have voted against each other and 
who in a future life would not even have 


earned Ws one would have excluded the 
t 


other frorh his paradise, and the other did 
not believe in one—were successful and 
upright enough to build up the edifice of 
English co-operation in whose shade the 
tired regions of humanity now rest.” It is 
this same spirit which guides the deliberations 
of the Co-operative Congress. Is it, therefore, 
to be wondered at that its President, Signor 
Luzzatti,—who by temperament is a robust 
optimist, even more so than ‘our dear old’ 
Walt Whitman—looks forward to a time 
when, as the inevitable outcome of this 
friendly contact between the different 
nations, co-operation will bring not only 
an exchange of views, but an exchange of 
international products, to an organization 
“tn which each of us, while feeling himself 
a citizen of his own country shall also feel 
and 


~ advanced humanity; of a humanity freed as 


CHINA AND 


N/V ANY readers will be curious to 
know-about Cathay or China, as it is 

| commonly known. During my three 
years’ stay in North China or Chilt Province, 
the facts I have been able to gather, I shall 
lay before the readers of the Modern Review 
in a series of articles, if they have patience 
enough to go through them. In the month 


of August, r900, I embarked for China with 


x 


-papers 


the .troops from Kidderpore Dock in 
the Government chartered steamer, “Sunda” 
of Messrs. P. & O. S. N. Company. The 
voyage was to suppress the Boxer Rising 
which took place during that year. 
This se@tarian rising ultimately took the 
form of a national rising and the Chinese 
stood against seven formidable powers of 
the world, which the readers of news- 
are fully acquainted with. It 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account 
of the.rising and its suppression. I shall 
deal only. with the country and its people. 
Our voyage lasted for 26 days to reach 
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far as possible, from all the political, moral, 
and economic usuries which still afflict 
us; of a humanity in which equitable 
rewards proportionate to deserts, equitable 
payments,-—equitable prices for which men 
sighed all through the Middle Ages and of 
which the Canon Law and St. Thomas of 
Aquinz reasoned in vain, will come to us 
from the perfectly balanced scales of 
co-operation, which eliminate of themselves 
all usury, all waste and every force which 
asks payment for itself without having 
contributed its share of labour’. This 
‘Parliament of man and the Federation of 
the world’ for which Tennyson so ardently 
yearned, has been in scecula sceeculorum the” 
dream of poets and the vision of prophets 
and if—in however small a measure it may 
be— the International Co-operative Alliance 
brings about this much-wished-for result, 
it may well congratulate itself on. the 
noble work it is doing. 


C. S. Racuunatua Rao. 
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Taku Bar, whence we had to go by launch 
through Peiho river and disembark at 
Sinho. Thence we had to go by Imperial 
Chinese Railway to Pekin, the capıtal of 
China. This place is also called by 
European travellers the “Forbidden 
City.” It will not be out of place 
to mention here that the Railway Ad- 
ministration during this troublous time was 
under the Russian management. Now 
about the capital. The city is surrounded 
by high castellated walls of blue brick, 
which striking feature may be seen 
in all the principal cities of China. The 
height of the wall is about thirty feet with 
intermediate loopholes. This wall consists 
of a mound of earth incased with brick. 
Cannon are not often seen mounted on 
the walls but some lie about near the 
gates. The thickness of the base is nearly 
twenty feet gradually diminishing to 
twelve or a bit more at the top. Over 
the- gates are erected towers of several 
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The first three Bengalis on the Great Wall of China at Shan-Hai-Kwan on the shore of the Gulf of Pechili. 
A view of the tower constructed over the Great Wall. 


Left side 





Ashutosh Roy. 


Middle—Satish Chandra Bhattacharyya. 
Right side—Amulya Dhan Chatterjee. 


stories which serve as the resting place for 
soldiers who guard them. 

At intervals of about sixty yards some 
sorts of towers can be seen along the length 
of the wall. At each gate the wall is 
doubled. Pekin contains so many vacant 
places that it is astonishing how it can 
hold such an immense population consider- 
ing the lowness of one-storied buildings. 
A large portion of the city is surrounded 
by the enclosure which contains the pleasure 

round and palaces of the Emperor. 
Official and religious buildings all face 
spacious open courts. The streets are wide 
and paved but not ina good condition. The 


principal thoroughfares of Pekin are fully 
one hundred feet in width, which connect 
its different gates. In the rainy season 
the principal streets are in a dreadful state 
for want of proper drainage and in conse- 
quence of the perfect level of the ground. 
The city is said to contain three millions 
of people or almost the entire population 
of the kingdom of Portugal. Choongloo or 
the Bell Tower lies between the north gate. 
of the imperial wall and the extremity of 
the Tartar City, near to which is the office 
of the General of Nine Gates to whose 
charge the police of the city is intrus- 
ted. The sound of the bell is heard 
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View of the Great Wall of China as it has been carried over and constructed on the highest 


hills near Shan-Hai-Kwan. 
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through the greater part of the city. Near 
the southern gate of the imperial wall 
are the courts of the tribunals of the 
Supreme Government. The great space 
occupying an area of about two square 
miles is just in the centre of the Tartar 
City and can be entered by none but 
authorized persons. Within it is a third and 


still more sacred enclosure devoted 
exclusively to the Emperor’s use, called 
the “Prohibited Wall”. There are the 


private palaces of the sovereign and his 
.empress, communicating by a gate on the 
north with a square, two thirds of a mile 
«in length in which are situated the artificial 


TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


hills and woods. The architectural skill 
and arrangements of the palaces and courts 
within the “Prohibited Wall” are far 
superior to other specimens of the same 
kind in China. The whole population of 
China is said to have been estimated at three 
hundred millions or a third of the whole 
human race. On the east of the city is the 
temple of the Sun, for the luminary rises 


from that quarter and the temple of the Moon — 
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is on the western side as she sets in the — 
west. The climate of the place makes it 
necessary to build all houses fronting the 
south but closed to the north. Th eastern 
side of the house is held sacred orf account 
of the Sun’s rising in the East’ and the 
master of the house is called “Iongkea” 
or East of the household. 

The Chinese keep the left hand side for 
their guests as the place of honour, in contrary 
to the custom prevailing in our country. | 
The temple of Agriculture lies to the south 
about two miles in circuit where the 
Emperor performs the ceremony of plough- 
ing the sacred field with a golden plough 





TEMPLE OF THE HEAVENS. 


and sacrifices annually. The Temple of 
the Heavens stands ina square enclosure 
measuring about three miles in circumfer- 
ence near the southern wali of the “City 
of Nine Gates.” The terrace consists of 
three stages diminishing from 120 to sixty 
feet in diameter, each stage being surround- 
ed by marble balustrade and ascended by 
steps of the same material. In the north- 
west of the enclosure is the Palace of 
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to the heavens. 
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TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Abstinence where the Emperor fasts for 
three days previous to offering sacrifices 
The production from the 
field within the enclosure of the Temple 
of Agriculture or Earth is kept reserved 
for sacrifices, as this land is ploughed only 
once every year by the Emperor and his 


great officers. In the south-east of the 
Tartar City there are extensive sheets 
of water and large open cultivated 


spaces growing grains and vegetables for the 
use of Pekin. Beyond the Temples of 
Heavens and Agriculture there is a lake 
dedicated to the god of water (Baruna) 
under the name of Hiloong, the “Black 
Dragon,” where the Emperor prays for 
rain in deluge or drought as the case may 
be. The Emperor of China is called the 
“Son of Heaven.” There is a summer 
residence of the Emperor at Yuen-ming- 
yuen about 12 square miles in extent. 
The elevation of the place is some thousand 


feet above the place in which Pekin is 


situated, rendering it a cool summer 
retreat during the hot season. The place 





is extremely beautiful and eight miles to 
the north-west of Pekin, surrounded with 
gardens and parks. Within the enclosure 
of these gardens there exist no less than 
thirty distinct places of residence for the 
Emperor and his numerous suite of 
ministers, eunuchs and servants. 

About two hours’ drive from Pekin this 
flower-decked place is situated among 
hills and valleys, canals and lakes. . Any 
representative from a foreign country is 
expected to beat his head nine times against 
the ground on being admitted to the 
presence of the universal sovereign in the 
hall of audience. ar 

The Chinese Police keeps the vast 
populace in due order which forms a marked 
feature of the Chinese rule. This is 
solely due to the principle of responsibility. 
Every town is divided into tithings of 
ten houses and these are combined ‘into 
wards of one hundred. The tithing men and. 
hundreders are responsible for their respective 
charges. The householder is responsible for 
the conduct of his family. The gates of all 
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Royal Marble Barge on the lake at the 


Chinese towns are shut soon after it is dark, 
when the first watch is sounded by a 
large bell or drum in some commanding 
station. Noone can go out or come in 
unless he can givea satisfactory reason for 
his doing so. Every one is expected to 
carry a lantern and is punished for being 
found without it. In all cases of persons 
having lived within the jurisdiction of the 
imperial city and being sentenced to death, 
their families and all persons whatsoever 
who reside under the same roof with them, 
must remove therefrom forthwith. It must be 
admitted that by the aid of the unrelenting 
system of responsibility, there are few 
countries in the world in which a more 
efficient police exists than there. Cheefoo 
palace is at the centre of the Tartar City. 
Many government offices are inside the 
enclosure of this place. 


HOUSE OF TORTURE. 


Inside the boundary wall is a house of 
torture worth mentioning here. This may 
be called a cell six feet long, four feet 
wide and about eight feet high. The hollow 
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Summer Palace of the Emperor of China. 


floor of the house is spread with iron 
gratings like a coal hearth. There is only 
one door for the inmate of this nice house. 
This may be called a house of reception 
for the criminals who receive the extreme 
penalty of the law. At the mere mention’ 
of this horrible house the inhabitants 
of the place tremble like an aspen 
leaf. Pity the man, who becomes the 
inmate of that place. When a man is 
ordered to be put into this room for 
killing another or setting fire to his 
neighbour’s house, he is forced to take his 
place inside the cell, and the door is closed 
against him. He is made to le down on 
the iron gratings to which his feet and 
hands are tied with iron bands. Then fire 
is lighted beneath the grating, and the 
man is slowly scorched. This process 
sometimes goes on even for twenty-four 
hours till the man is dead. Imagine, what 
a cruel sort of death the Chinese concoct 
to put an end to the lite of their fellow- 
countrymen. At war time we were warned 
not to.go out without proper escort, as the 
rumour was in the airthat if the Chinese 
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could catch a single foreigner they would 
put the unfortunate 


bit, and the Chinese interpréter who was 
with us corroborated that statement. 

NortH of the imperial wall there is one 
of the grandest buildings called the “Lama 
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man to death by ` 
starvation and cutting every limb bit by 
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Images of Tantric gods and goddesses made 
of brass are kept in the temple. Many 
manuscripts written in the Pali language are 
preserved inside the sacred place. There 
is a- huge wooden image of ‘Sakya Muni’ 
in a standing position about forty feet in 
height. l 


Temple”. Lama priests reside inside the 

sacred. enclosure of that grand place. AsnuTosH Roy. 

E THE DREAD SEVEN ; 

Booo the neem they sit, as did the was most to be dreaded ofall foes. But 
Norns of old beneath Yggdrasil,— in India, that land of vast spaces and 


those seven dread sisters, of whom 
Sitola, goddess of Smallpox is the first. All 
the rashes and eruptions they share amongst 


' them, and the youngest of the seven is the 


old friend of our childhood, Measles. It is 
strange, we feel, this element of fear that 
seems so often in ancient mythology to 
be associated with the feminine. Head of 
the Fates is she who cuts the thread of life, 
and all the three are women-kind. Ate, 
the sleepless doom that pursues -after the 
shedder of blood, is a woman. The Harpies 
and avenging Erinys are daughters, not 
sons, of the gods and of Night. And here 
in India the power that is seen in the 
burning of fever and the wasting of disease 
is conceived as the presence within a man 
of The Mother herself. 

The fact is token of the antiquity of the 
association. When the administration of 
justice took the form of a curse or a 
vendetta, pronounced by the grey-haired 
women of the village, when all power was 
as yet in the hands of the Mothers, and 
men were at best but their fierce and 
courageous children, when rulership could 
not be conceived of apart from the feminine, 
thus early awoke the idea of the divinity 
that is seen in the terrible and the irrevo- 
cable. Amongst peoples whose geographi- 
cal compactness and comparative density 
hastened their political differentiation, the 
terror was more apt to take the form of a 
reflection of the fear of man and his just 
wrath. Righteous punishment was a thing 
to be looked for. The avenger of blood 


‘memento of her 


extended populations, the ideal of malign 
power remained mysterious, incalculable, 
and supernatural. From the beginning 
there was something inexplicable in the 
exercise of omnipotence. Could any sign 
of divine presence be more convincing, 
because more incomprehensible, than the 
spells of fever or the anger of a rash? 
Naturally; then, the practice of worship 
developed the opposite power, that of 
healing. : ` 

Very quaint are the descriptions given 
by the faithful of the Seven Fearsdéme 
Sisters. That Smallpox makes affrighted 
goes without saying. Her power is open 
and irrepressible, afflicting men at noon- 
day. But each one, even the youngest, has 
a potency of her own. Being the youngest, 
indeed, gives to Measles, it is said, a peculiar 
ability to do mischief. Her very age makes 
her the pet of her father and mother. She 
is therefore much indulged. “She lives 
suppressed”, that is to say, she is apt to 
exercise her powers in secret, and to leave 
behind her, when she goes, some terrible 
visit, In a permanent 
blindness, lameness, or. deafness. It is 
evident here that a good deal of fine 
medical observation has been put into the 
curious old myth of the Seven Sisters. 

It would be strange, however, if so careful 
an index of diagnosis were entirely disso- 
ciated from all consideration of methods of 
treatment. As we might have expected, the 
priests of Sitola come from a peculiar caste, 
being known as Dom Brahmins, and are in 
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fact doctors of a very ancient order. The 
oldest worships are associated with 


libations, the pouring-out of ‘water before 


God. But in the worship of Sitola, the 
idea of a sanative cleanliness is very 
prominently brought forward. One. will 


sometimes in the bye-ways -of some busy 
city, see women, after nightfall, pouring 
out water in the road before a temple, and 
sweeping the place with a broom. They 
are praying to Sitola, the guide will tell us. 
For those who know have laid down the 
law that this goddess demands salutation 
with water and a broom! Indeed she clasps 
these in her own arms, as represented in 
her images. And she comes.to us, they 
say, riding on the .washerman’s donkey, 
“an unclean beast’. In this last point, 
though undeniably forcible, public opinion 
is probably wrong. Sitola is represented, 
it is true, as riding on an ass, but in all 
likelihood this is because, in that remote 
past out of which she rose, the ass was the 
fleet courser, the splendid and romantic 
steed, hero of all the poetry that now 
centres in the horse. He may, in an age 
of degeneration, be relegated to the use 
of the laundryman’s caste, daily parading 
the town with his load of soiled linen for 
the wash. © But he is most emphatically one 
of those who have seen better days. Once 
upon a time he held a ruling position 
amongst animals, and inthe Semitic races, 
his appearance in a procession would seem 
to have indicated semi-royal state, as late 
as the date of the Christian era. Wild in 
the deserts of Arabia, he appears in the 
liturgy of Ancient Egypt as the Sun-god, 
and scholars hold that traces of this iden- 
tification may still be found in the Rig- 
Veda itself. Even now, there is a breed 
in Persia which is famous and honoured, 
transcending even the horse in swiftness, 
and making it appear in no wise ludicrous 
that a goddess should be seated on an ass. 


Many students will feel that the assign- - 


ment of one whole divinity to the province 
of a single disease, argues a state of society 
in which there was a very elaborate sub- 
division of labour. Nor can we help con- 
necting this advance in social organisation, 
with that sudden accession of medical 
science of which the worship of Sitola 
constitutes a remnant. The whole idea 
is a rare mixture of piety and wisdom. 
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When the patient first succumbs to his 
malady, there is many a village-wife whose 
diagnosis. is as valuable as the physician’s 
or the priests. The one anxiety is that 
the eruption should have free way. Should 
it remain suppressed, the case is tegarded 
as grave. But if this is not so, and matters 
appear promising, the next step is to feed 
with sufficient quantity of milk. The 
amount of this food that can be digested 
by a Smallpox patient of robust constitution 
is said to be quite incredible. If the case 
is’ bad, however, there is nothing to be 
done but call for the special attendance 
of a priest of Sitola. In this case the sick 
man will be laid on the floor on cool banana 
leaves. He is also given medicine brought 
by the priest.- A twig of neem is supplied 
to him and except with it, he is not allowed 
to touch his own skin. To tickle 
the sacred twig is an invocation of bless- 
ing. At the same time, devotions are 
going on. st first, when the fell visitant 
was announced, the women of the household 
repaired in the evening to temple or tree, 
to offer their worship. Part of this consisted 
in placing flowers on top of an inverted 
pot, at the feet of the goddess. If the 
flowers fall, she is pleased, and grants the 
prayer of her suppliants. But if they 
remain where. they were placed, she 1s 
obdurate, and the’end can hardly be bright. 
i have been told of one case in which the 
women had placed their flowers,.and sat 
in the attitude of prayer to see what. was 
to be their fate. The blossoms did not 
fall and in agony of mind, the whole 
party bent still lower in prayer, imploring, 
with clasped hands, that the Devi might 
take pity, and grant a life much loved. 
At this second prayer, as they watched and 
waited, the flowers slowly slowly fluttered 
down, and each one felt that an invisible 
hand had taken them, and the prayer would 
be fulfilled !. oo 

Only half the’ necessary offering is thus 
made, however. The idea, in Bengal at 
least, is that the Mother has-been asked to 
visit the abode of her children and- bless 
them with a healing touch. This is the 
element in the myth to which prominence 
is given, although it is not quite clear 
that there is not also mixed with it an 
older notion that it is the presence of the 
goddess that has brought disaster, and that 
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she is being begged to withdraw. Outside 
Bengal, this seems to be frankly the thought. 
But heré, we are mainly in the attitude of 
entreating the Mother to enter the house 
and bear away its misfortune. The more 
archaic féar may be traced in the fact that 
while the illness remains, none in the 
house will venture to callit by any name 
but ‘The Mercy’. And the visitors who 
generally throng to see an invalid, remain, 
here, it is true, on the threshold, but still 
they come, saying they are adoring the 
divine Mother, present in the sick. So the 
conception of the healing divinity of 
sweetness, has not yet wholly emancipated 
itself from an older and less noble worship 
of fear, but it is on the way to do so, for 
when the recevery has taken place, it is 
always unhesitatingly attributed toa visit 
of benediction, and many are the household 
tales of special experiences illustrating this. 
From the moment of the announcement, 
then, when the worship is‘offered, the house 
and everyone in it has to be kept in a state 
of such exceptional purity as is meet for 
those who expect the advent of some divine 
personage. No meat or fish may be cooked 
within the walls. Only after bathing, and 
wearing the cleanest of garments, may the 
sick be attended. Fresh flowers and incense 
are to be offered daily. Water and the 
broom must do even more than their or- 
dinary work in constant cleansing. And 
finally when the last remnant of illness is! 
well past, the patient marks his own, 
recovery by a delightful bath, for which 
he has been prepared by massage, being ! 
rubbed well with sandal-paste and 
turmeric, ancient luxuries of the toilet, full 
of coolness and fragrance. l 
The sons of the ash carried into Europe, 
it is said, the use of bronze, the domesticated 
horse, and also the knowledge of massage 
and of healing drugs and oils. We have seen 
that the horse must have been subjugated 
by man and reached the world’s great trade- 
routes at Babylon and Nineveh, only after 
the ass had been long familiar. We know 
also that it must have come from Central 
Asia, and the probability is that it had been 
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tamed long enough before the memorising 
of the present Rig-Veda for its predecessor 
to be even then amongst the Aryans, only 
a dim and half-conscious tradition. That 
Sitola and her sisters should number seven 
in all, shows that they were the creation of 
some race in whom astronomic studies and 
planetary lore had already made the number 
seven peculiarly sacred and impressive, as 
it was amongst the writers of the Vedas. 
They appear also, on comparing their 
character with those of the fear-creating 
goddesses of Europe, to belong to a civilisa- 
tion in which political and military ideas 
were slower of growth, and personal 
culture a large factor. Bronze is held by 
some scholars to have been the result of 
the exchange of copper at Tamralipti or 
Tamluk, with the tin of Malacca, in the 
ages of the Asiatic merchant-civilisation, 
which preceded the rise of nationalities. 
In Asia, as amongst the nomads of North 
America, there seems to have been a short 
copper age preceding the bronze. Copper 
razors and copper axes have been found in 
India, and copper knives in ancient Troy: 
After this came bronze, and with bronze, 
as far as Europe was concerned, the 
knowledge of medicine and the use of the 
horse. Older, far older than any of. these, 
‘was that worship of the rude stone beneath 
the neem tree, as the throne of the Mother, 
and those seasonal! dances, that may have 
given rise to the tradition of the birth of 
Askr, the first man, from the ash. Holy 
indeed is the ground beneath the neem 
and the, olive. Sacred homes of the oil- 
mother, from them and their long past, has 
come every notion of priestly anointing 
that a younger world has seen! The chrism 
of baptism, the oil of coronation, and the 
last sad rite of unction and benediction 
'to the forth-going soul, here, in the cool 
‘breeze that blows through our Indian tree 
lof healing may have been the birth of all 
ithese, and of how much more throughout 
phe ages of aid and fellowship between man 
nd man! 
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THE TREATMENT OF “HINDU”S IN AMERICA , 


|e is at the request of Mr. Das, of 
Seattle, in the State of Washington, 
that lam writing. Mr. Das is.now in 
this city for a brief visit, and I have 
had an interview with him cencerning 
the treatment accorded the Hindus on 
‘their arrival from India. A number of 
friends of the Hindus are endeavoring to 
form an organization to protect them from 
the indignities and insults which are 
heaped upon them by prejudiced people 
here. As but few of the laborers speak 
English, it has been difficult to accomplish 
anything, but we are now hoping to have 
the co-operation of the Hindu ° students 
attending the universities of this State, 
who: can act as interpreters for their 
countrymen and enable us to get at the 
facts. Meanwhile, it was thought well to 
attempt to reach the people of India, and 
. especially of the Punjab, and to warn them 
of the treatment they are likely to receive 
when they reach this port. Many of them, 
_ we learn, hearing of friends or neighbors 
who have come to America and have found 
employment at good wages, make great 
sacrifices to raise the money for the passage, 
mortgaging or selling what little they 
possess in the hope that they will be able ; 
to replace the amountsin a short time. ; 
If they. are turned back from here, they | 
return to India paupers, absolutely ruined. 
It is to prevent such catastrophes as this! 
that | am writing. 
Let me state, first, that there are n 
valid reasons why the Hindus should no 
be allowed to come here, as our Jaws make 
no discrimination against them. If they 
are in sound health, and provided with 
fifiy dollars, so that they will not become 
public charges, they should be allowed 
entrance. But some of the officials in tHe 
Immigration Commission office are looking 
for some pretext to keep them out, and they 
readily find some means of effecting their enjd. 
The newspapers of this city contain almast 
daily attacks, which they publish to win 
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the approval of the union workingmen, a 
large number of whom come from Europe, 
but who have decreed that the Aszatic 
shall not come here. At the present time, 
the union workmen have a large influence 
in the large cities of America, as they are 
thoroughly organized, can vote, and are 
politically powerful; therefore; they must 
be reckoned with by the “yellow press” 
of the country. Almost without exception, 
the union workman prefers to live in the 
city, dislikes the country, the farm, the 
orchard. Rather than work in the country 
they will often remain idle in the cities; 
yet they are prejudiced against the man 
from India who is glad to get the work 
they refuse to take. The Hindu is not 
depriving any of them of a livelihood, 
even if he does work for less money. The 
Hindu is doing a class of work for which 
| the farmers cannot afford to pay union 
‘labor prices. Moreover, there are vast 
‘tracts of land in California, Oregon and 
| Washington which are lying idle, un- 
claimed and unproductive, so that there 1s 
plenty of opportunity for the few who do 
wish to live with nature. So that there 1s 
no sensible reason why the union workman 
should “feel himself injured because the 
Hindu does work which he refuses; but 
none the less, the papers look for popularity 
among the powerful unions by inciting 
prejudice against the Hindu. Accord- 
ingly, everything which is un-American 1s 
cited against the native of India. He 
bathes daily, yet he is dubbed “filthy” by 
men who rarely enter the bath oftener 
than . once a week! Mr. Das, who. has 
visited almost every camp of Hindus on the 
Coast, states that in every one of them, 
the Hindus bathe when they come in from 
the fields, and this without a single excep- 
tion. Much stress is laid upon the fact 
that they are “tanned and turbaned”—the 
turban seeming to arouse derision wherever 
it is seen. Notwithstanding, the Hindu 
turban is affected by the lady of fashion, 
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and no one objects! -Although a very small 
percentage of the Hindus [2.e., natives of India 
sojournihg in America] are Mohammedans, 
they are all’ dubbed “polygamists”, and at 
Seattle, the clever Commissioner has found 
it very easy, we are informed, to exclude all 
_ Hindus on the ground that they are “followers 
of the Koran, which teaches polygamy!” 
And. the very next sentence tells us that 
at least one-in six is a polygamist ! And the 
next states that, because they do not bring 
their women here, they lead a nomadic life ! 
In San Francisco, the Sikhs from the 
Punjab receive scant courtesy’at the hands 
of the deputy immigration officials, although 
Mr. North, the Immigration Commissioner, 
has been quoted as saying that there are 
“twelve jobs waiting for every Hindu who 
lands here”! The deputies, however, are of 
another opinion, and will use any possible 
pretext- to keep them out. Should they be 
a trifle below average height, they are 
described as “short and therefore weak, and 
‘likely to become a public charge”, though 
in one instance the man thus described 
could lift 350 pounds! The interpreter, also, 
is admittedly prejudiced, although these 
. men have no other protection but him. He 
.is an Englishman who has spent some year 
in India, and.knows some of the vernaculars, 
_ but the Sikhs claim he does not understand! 
“. Punjabi, and that they cannot understand: 


him. Nevertheless, prejudiced and incom-| 


petent as he is, the Hindus must submit to: 


his “interpretations”, and petitions to the| 


, United States authorities have been ab- 
solutely without avail. 
_ be made to have an interpreter act for the 
Hindus, to keep tally on the Englishman. 
When this man first reached the Coast, 
several years ago, he employed upon a 
fruit farm near Santa Rosa a number of 
Sikhs who were new to this country. He 
very generously paid them the same wages 
they had received for like work in India. 
One of their number, who could speak 
_ English, found that -they could obtain 
higher wages, and very naturally they all 
left and sought employment elsewhere. 
The Englishman, who had theretofore been 


loud in his praises of the Sikh laborer, now - 


altered his opinion of them, and this altered 
opinion’. he has maintained up to. the 
present. Thus one Ralla Singh, who has 
very recently been deported, was made 


tion Commissioners, that he 


An effort will now | 
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to say in his statement before the Immigra-. 
| was without 
relatives or friends in this country and 
without a . prospect of employment; 
although he very well knew that he had 
two brothers and a cousin, besides other 
more distant relations, in California, and 
the cousin aforementioned had come from 
Los Angelés to meet him.and take him to 
a position which was waiting for him! On 
this enterpretation of Ralla Singh’s testimony, 
the Commissioners ruled that he was. likely 
to become a public charge, as he was-but 
five feet six in height, and therefore weak ! 
On appeal to , Washington, D. C., the same 
statement and the same interpretation were 
sent on by the lawyer representing the 
Hindu, and the appeal was denied! >` 

One might naturally enough inquire why 
such things are permitted in a “free” 
country, and we can only answer that what . 
is sometimes called “freedom” is more often 
license, enabling the strong to oppress the 
weak. Many of the “free” men of America’ 
are not lovers of freedom, for they refuse to . 
accord to others that which they accept. 
for themselves. Far worse than this 
bigotry is the fact that the Hindu has no 
government back of him to support or 
The Japanese and the China-. 
man can appeal. to their nations should 
they meet with unfair treatment at fhe 
hands of the ‘politicians in control of the . 
offices here; but to whom can the Hindu 
appeal for justice? The British Consul at 
this port is either indifferent or negligent, 
for these are’ British subjects who. should © 
be treated with the same courtesy as the 
European, and they are of the same blood. 
The Consul has stated frankly that there 
is no valid.reason why the Hindus should 
not be admitted, but the fact remains that 
they are being turned away on the arrival 
of every ship, and, so far as.I know, with-' 
out protest from the British Cortsul or his 


‘government. 


While waiting at the detention shed for 
examination by the officials, the poor 
‘Hindus are subjected to insult and indig- 
nity by their “white” brother in whom 
dows the sarne Aryan blood. No food is 

iven them save half-cooked rice, for which 
hey are forced to pay $1.55 per day! Such 
i the statement of a Hindu who remained 
t milk or 


here for three weeks, without 
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fruit of any kind unless he would pay extra 
for it. When this was reported to one of 
the officers of the government, he stated 
that it was untrue, as but 45 centsa day 
was charged. One wondered who pocketed 
the other $1.10 which these poor men were 
compelled to pay. Is it to be marvelled 
-at that many of them are ill at the end of 
three weeks of such treatment ? 

Before taking passage for America, the 
steamship company, to protect itself in 
case of deportation, exacts from these men 
sufficient to cover return passage ; so. that 
the loss, in case of refusal, falls entirely 
upon the poor Hindu, who often reaches 
his native land beggared for life! 

The laws of our land provide that no 
fee in excess of ten dollars may be charged 
‘by an attorney acting in behalf of an alien 
. seeking admission. For this reason (?), it 
is stated, the Hindu must always hire the 
one lawyer in this city who is willing to 
give his time for so small a sum! Yet 
Hindus have declared that they have been 
forced by this philanthropist to part with 
Srso or $185; but as they were refused a 
receipt for the money paid, they can prove 
nothing! One also has stated that no Hindu 
is allowed to land until he has paid at least 
‘ten dollars to this same lawyer, and none 
of,them dare tell how much ‘money above 
the sum required théy possess! Thus 
there are the deputies, a lawyer and an 
interpreter, backed by the newspapers, and 
public prejudice, on one side of this issue. 
But who befriends the poor Hindu? In 
one instance, a Sikh called upon the deputy 
to secure the release of his brother, who ! 
‘was being detained because he was “weak.” | 
The deputy referred him to the lawyer, | 
who promptly demanded a retainer of $20, | 
which was paid at once. The Sikh was| 
_to return in a few days, when he was in- 
formed that the lawyer could get his| 
brother out for $150. As he stated that he! 
could not pay any such sum, it was sah a 
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first to $125 and then to roo, which th 
poor fellow obligated himself to bring, no’ 
realizing that there was anything dishonor- 
able in the transaction. When he talked over 
the matter with some of his “white friends,” 
they informed him that such a transaction 
was in the nature of a bribe, and therefore 
illegal. “Why,” he exclaimed, “a lawyer 
-wouldn’t take a bribe, would he 2” pre 


a 


_ Isle, 


Vancouver in October, 


‘else! He wrote 
Seattle), who went 
found the prisoner, who at once requested. 
a little salt! He had then been imprisoned 


_ habeas 
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Emerald 
straightway called upon the 


these friends was a native of the 
who 
British’ Consul, learned that theré was no 
reason why‘the man should be detained, 
made the trip to Angel Island, and secured 
the man’s release within fifteen’ minutes 
without the payment of a dollar ! 
Notwithstanding such occurrences as the 


above, San Francisco treats the Hindu 
better than do his own compatriots of 
British Columbia. There the laws are 


framed to discriminate against the Hindu, 
and to make it practically tmpossible for 
him to land. In the first place, he must 


. show two hundred dollars in actual cash. A 


law has been passed, declaring that the 
alien must come direct from the land of 
his birth or citizenship. Under the statute, 
many abuses have arisen, working hardship 
on the Hindus of the student class, as well 
as those who have come to the States, and 
wish to return to visit friends or look after 


property. 
Mr. J. Misra, now a student -at the 
University of Washington, arrived in 


i909, trom Japan, 
where he had been studying chemistry as 


a student of the Association for the Advance- 
‘ment of Scientific 
‘He-was refused a landing on the ground 


Education ın India. 


‘above mentioned, and moreover, was not 


even permitted to enter the detention shed, 


‘but was locked up in a small room, ordinary- 
ly used for the detention of criminal sailors, 


‘from which he was allowed to go for but 


one hour out of thetwenty-four. Meantime, 
he was fed upon rice, unsalted, and nothing 
to Mr. Das (then at 
to Vancouver and 


for seven days, in what was. practically 
solitary confinement! Mr. Das instituted 
corpus proceedings against the 
Dominion Commissioner, and’ secured his 
release. It had been Mr. Misra’s intention 
only to pass through Canada on his way 
to an English university where he expected 
to complete his studies in’ chemistry. 
This he was not permitted to do, but he 
was allowed to proceed to the United 
States instead of being deported to Japan! 
Mr. Misra thereupon determined to remain in 
the United States, and he is now studying in 
the State of Washington as above stated, 
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Nathu Ram started for Vancouver from 
Calcutta, where he had 
passage.» Finding the hardships of the 
steerage almost unendurable, he decided to 
continue , from Hongkong as a second class 
passenger ; and therefore exchanged his 
ticket, paying the difference in cash. Arrived 
at Vancouver, he was refused entry, on the 
ground that he had not come direct from 
the land of his nativity or citizenship ! The 
fact that he had purchased a second-class 
ticket at Hongkong (a British possession) 
was construed to mean that he had come 
from a land other than that of his birth or 
citizenship ! 

Mr. Kapur Singh, an educated Sikh 
residing in California, was called to Van- 
couver toattend an important meeting of 
Guru Nanak Trust and Mining Company, 
in which he was a director, but was denied 
entrance three times. Mr. Sohan Singh was 
not permitted to enter the country from the 
States to attend the funeral of his deceased 
brother and settle up his business affairs, 
although his object was fully explained to 
the authorities. Another Sikh, who had 
lived for a long time in Victoria, B.C., and 
afterwards moved to Seattle, where he is a 
_ student, was refused permission tn re-enter 
British Columbia to look after his property 
there. -It was only after instructions had 
been sent from Ottawa, and he had furnished 
bonds in the sum of $750, that he was 
permitted to enter. 
© The above are but a few a the cases 
which might be cited; there are probably 
-hundreds of others.of which nothing is 
known beyond the detention sheds. Yet 
many of-us feel that these facts should be 
thoroughly understood by the natives of the 
Punjab before they start from home, so that 
they may at least be prepared to meet 
possible disappointment. 

There is, however, one little bright spot 
in the cloud. It has been stated by one of 
the most prejudiced papers of this city 
that the Hindus are wanted in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where there is demand for their 
labor at $18 a month in the plantations. 
After they have lived in the Islands, they 
cannot be refused entry here, as they have 
passed the examination of the [mmigration 
authorities in Honolulu. Very little difficulty 
is then experienced in getting into the 
United States ports as the Hindus come 


secured steerage - 


Berkeley. Recently, 
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from another American port. To be sure, 
the wages are lower than here, but the 
risks are not so great, so that it would be 
better for the Hindu to spend a year or so 
in the Islands, acquaint himself with the 
language and the customs of America, and 
acquire skill “at his’ work. There are 
boats running from Honolulu to San Diego, 
where the prejudices would not be so great. 

For the student, America offers many 
opportunities—that is to say, in the United 
States. If they come witha knowledge of 
English and a small sum of money ($100, 
if possible), students can find employment 
in families which will enable them to 
pursue their studies and support 
selves at the sametime. For three hours’ 
work per day, they can secure board and 
lodging, and on Saturdays, working as 
helpers, they can earn at least $2.00 per 


day at house cleaning. During vacations - 


employment can be found in the orchards, 
vineyards and farms in the interior, and 
enough can be earned to pay for books and 
clothing. This is the experience of Mr. 
Das, who is now a student at the Univer- 
sity of Washington with à scholarship, 
a gentleman who has done much for his 


oppressed countrymen both in the States 


and in British Columbia. - 

At this writing, five Hindus are attend- 
ing the University ` of California, in 
some of their Sikh 
brothers, employed in that vicinity, called 
at the house where they were living in 
search of advice. The next day, the land- 
lady ordered the students to leave, as she 
did not want those laborers coming to her 
place. Thus -the students are forced to 
seek quarters where they may be free to 
receive and advise their countrymen—a 
right which one would never suppose could 
be denied them! And yet this is the 
twentieth century after Christ, in free 


America! Mr. Das hopes to secure a house . 


for them where they may live their own 
lives, in peace and quiet: and render such 
assistance to their troubled countrymen as 
their knowledge of English may enable 
them to do. 


However, notwithstanding such occur- 


rences as this, the Hindu student generally . 


meets with kindness and courtesy, except 
from the very narrow-minded, who are 
really deserving of pity. ‘But those coming 


them- - 
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as students should be in sound health and 
supplied with funds sufficient to keep them 
from want- until employment can be found. 
Some ladies in the vicinity of the University 
are now making some effort to find positions 
for them, and if they will co-operate, much 


' good may'be accomplished. 


I may perhaps be pardoned if I mention 
another fact, the matter of dress. Although 
. it seems absolutely childish to a thoughtful 
person, much prejudice is manifested against 
the turban. I am told that it is a religious 
obligation among the Sikhs to wear the 
turban, and if such be the fact, one cannot 
expect them to abandon it. But, if not 
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imperative, much prejudice might be over- 


-come by the removal of the turban, which 


at once marks out the Hindu ase distinct 
from the European. With their clear cut, 
Aryan features. they are not, readily 
distinguishable from the natives of Southern 
Europe and South America ; so that many 
of the insults which they are forced to 


‘endure might be avoided by the change 


of head dress. This, however, is merely 
offered by way of suggestion, by one who 
would fain be of assistance to the down- 
trodden. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
August, 22, 1910. 


C. B. WALTERS. 


CURRENT LITERATURE: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 


(I.) 
INDIA IN THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


F one were to go simply by the table of 
contents of the September - Reviews, 
one would take up the Fortnightly as 

likely to be of the greatest interest to the 
Indian readers. There are practically two 


long articles devoted to the present political 


situation in India in this magazine. By 
far -the greatest portion of the “review” of 
current Imperial and = Foreign Affairs, 
deals with the present. Indian situation. 
Besides this there is a lengthy article by 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, who tries to answer 
the question :—“What Does India Want 
Politically”. 

The “review” of Imperial and Foreign 
Affairs is by Mr. Garvin, of the well-known 
Sunday paper, the Observer. Mr. Garvin is 
a leader of Jingo journalism here. There 
are well-informed people who even regard 
him as the force behind the present 
Tory Party in England, and who hold him 
largely reponsible for the recent troubles 
between the Lords and the Commons. 

Mr. Garvin has been to India. He was 
present at the last Curzonian Durbar at 
_ Delhi. And this, it seems, is his title to speak 


in such cock-sure way as to what should 
and what should not be done to solve the 
present Indian problem. There is, however, 
nothing striking or original in his forceful 
prescriptions. His article is practically a 
review and recapitulation of the series 
of articles that have, for some weeks 
past, been appearing’ in the Times on 
the Indian Unrest, from Mr. Chirol, who 


was the Special Correspondent of that 
paper in India last winter. One cannot 
consider Mr. Garvin’s forceful  futilities 


without, at the same time, reviewing the 
contributions of Mr. Chirol. 


“THE TIMES’ ON THE INDIAN UNREST. 


Whether one agrees with the conclusions 
of the Times’ Special Correspondent or not, 
one can scarcely deny that this’ series of 
articles presents a far more exhaustive 
study of the so-called unrest in India than 
anything that has, so far, appeared in the 
English press. Mr. .Chirol started witha 
promise to present a psychological study 
of the Indian situation. Those who know 
that situation from the inside, will naturally 
find many inaccuracies, many misinterpre- 
tations, numerous faults, both of omission 
and comissiom, in Mr. Chirol’s study. It 


t 


z «THE TİMES” ON` THE INDIAN UNREST: 
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was an altogether ambitious attempt. The 
Special’ Correspondent of the Times has 
not the’.necessary equipment for the task 
that he has so confidently ‘undertaken. 


The psychology of the acts and attitudes. 


ofan individual’ can only be correctly 
interpreted by the personality of that indi- 
vidual. The psychology of national move- 


ments also can be correctly interpreted by’ 


those who thoroughly know the soul of the 
people. Mr. Chirol cannot, I am afraid, 
have any pretensions to this knowledge. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
his study of °the present Indian situation 
should be exceedingly superficial. 
not even tried to carry an open mind to the 
consideration of his. subject. He clearly 
starts with a fixed idea and a definite 
policy. Consequently,. he reads such 
meanings into the facts that he cites, and, 
indeed, only picks up such facts, as are 
likely to support his  previously-formed 


idea, and the previously-determined policy 


of his employers. Heis nota student of 
the Indian situation, anxious to discover 
the truth, but a counsel for those who 
desire that a certain: policy should be 
adopted by thé Government of India for 
effectively meeting the present troubles in 
that country. Consequently, like a clever 
counsel, he indulges in all kinds of devices, 





so familiar to the clever Jawyer, for sug- 


gesting favourable untruths and suppressing 
unfavourable truths. Bvt notwithstanding 
“all this, Mr. Chirol, almost in spite of him- 
self, occasionally throws considerable light 
upon the Indian problem. Above all, this 
series of articles has been serving one great 
purpose. It shows the extreme gravity of 
the Indian situation. And however much 
< Mr. Chirol might try to defend the present 
policy of the Indian Government, to people 
endowed with statesmanly insight, his own 


presentation of the problem is bound to. 


create serious Goubts asto the wisdom,.and 
even the effectiveness, of the various 
measures that have, up till now, been 
adopted by the ‘present Government, . to 
meet the situation in India, 
Mr. Chirol rightly says that this so- 
called unrest 1s not merely a political move- 
ment: It is essentially a religious and 
social movement. It is not merely a protest 
against the political domination of ar alien 
‘ race, but is, practically, a., declaration of 


He has : 
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war against- Western civilisation and 
Western ideals. No ‘one who has any 


intimate acquintance.with the real psycho- 
logy of thé present situation in India, will 
care to quarrel with the Correspondent of the 


-Times in régard to this statement of his. 


There is, without doubt, a very serious 
‘conflict of civilisations in’ India. It is a 
natural -conflict. The presence of the 
modern, European in the midst of the 


ancient peoples of India,—the inheritors of 


a hoary-headed culture, the beginnings of 


which go back to the dark night of time 
when history was not yet. born,—peoples 
whose lack of material possessions had not 
in’ any way killed. their ancient ‘pride of 


“race, who had not lost their institutions 


and her gods, who had social and moral 
ideals of their own, differing almost funda- 
mentally from those of modern Europe,— the 
presence of the European with his new — 
civilisation among this ancient people, was 
bound to bring about a keen intellectual, | 


-moral,'and spiritual conflict in the country. 


The present upheaval is undoubtedly the 
latest phase of this outstanding .conflict. ` 
It is, this essential conflict that'stands behind © 
even’ the present political 
India. ` But for the presence of this funda- 
mental conflict of civilisations, the political 


problem might have been: easily solved. 


If the present rulers of the country had ‘not: 
represented a different civilisation from that 
of the ruled, they .would, have found but | 
little: support in their own conscience, and 

in the -general consciousness of their ‘own ` 
people, for the exercise of that absolute 
political domination which they,now enjoy. 
In supporting this absolutism as a necessary 


part of the British Government in India, - 


Lord Merley actually bases his case upon 
the superior claims of the ruling race in the 
matter of culture and civilisation over the - 
ruled. Indeed, he quoted Mill 3 in support of ` 

his position, 


Government by the dominant country is as legiti- , 


„mate as any other, if i it is the one which in the existing 


state of civilisation, of the subject people, most facillita- 


. tes their transition to our state of civilisation. 


‘It was, really, on this plea of a higher 
civilisation that’ Mill frankly justified the. 


despetic political authority of a civilised 


ever a barbarous, people. “The ruling 
country ought”, as Lord Morley declared, 


quoting Mill once more, “to be able to-do 
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for its subjects all that could be done by a 
succession of absolute monarchs guaranteed 


' by irresistible force against the precarious- 


ness of tenure attendent on barbarous despo- 
tisms and qualified by their genius to anti- 


‘cipate all that experience has taught to the 


more advanced nations.” 
As on the side of the rulers this plea of a 


superior civilisation is what justifies, to 


their own’ conscience, their absolute and 
irresponsible political authority over the 
people of the country, and harmonises 


this authority with their general philosophy 


of freedom and humanity, so also on the 
side of the people it is this claim which 
is felt to be the most offensive and 
irritating. At one time, so far as the 
English educated classes were concerned, 
there was really no intellectual or moral 
conflict between them and the foreign 
rulers of their country. Their education 


them. 
They had ceased, to some extent at least, 


to cherish any high regard for the ancient 
culture and civilisation of their country. 
‘They had accepted the : 


civilisation of 
modern Europe as positively superior to 
that of their own people. Their ideal was 
to educate themselves and their people up 
to the standards of this foreign civilisation. 
They practically accepted the ideal of Mill 
and Macaulay as their owu, Consequently, 
so long as this attitude of mind lasted, 


' there was only a mild rivalry between the 
educated classes and the foreign rulers of 


the country, in political and administrative 
matters, but really no fundamental conflict 
of ideas or ideals. It was a conflict 
of personal ambitions and material inter- 
ests but actually no conflict of moral or 
spiritual, nor indeed, even of intellectual 
ideals. The National Congress represented 
this mild rivalry, this political conflict. 
The granting of a few concessions, the 
expansion of the legislative councils, the 
larger appointments of educated Indians to 
the higher services of the Government, 
these and similar reforms might have well 
solved the problem that the National 
Congress had raised. Had these reforms 
been granted betimes, the subsequent con- 
flict of civilisation might have possibly 
been indefinitely postponed, if not entirely 
avoided. The acceptance of the programme 
of the Congress in the earlier days, by the 
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Government, might have helped to slowly 
Europeanise the educated, that is the 
thinking,’ classes in the country ;,and thus 
indefinitely postpone, even if it might not 
have positively killed, all chances of a 
keen conflict of civilisation. So long as 


this conflict had not come up to the surface, © 


the problem before the people and the 
Government in India was essentially a 
mere political problem. But it is no longer 
so. The present upheaval in India is not 
a mere political upheaval. Of course, the 
political emphasis is there. Owing to outer, 
conditions this emphasis has somewhat 
engrossed the mind and thought of the 
people at this moment. But it does not 
represent the real nature of this so-called 
unrest. As Mr. Chirol says, this so-called 
unrest 1s far more religious and social than 
political. It ts, as he does not hesitate 


to admit, essentially a conflict of civili- 4 


sations. In the very first article of his 
series, the writer defined their object thus: 
“The question to which I propose to address 
myself is”, says he— 

“Whether Indian unrest represents merely, as we are 


prone to imagine, the human and not un-natural 
impatience of subject races fretting under an alien 


rule, which, however well-intentioned, must often be ` 


irksome, and must sometimes appear to be harsh 
and arbitrary; or whether to-day. in its most extreme 
forms, at any rate, it does not represent an irreconci- 
able reaction against all that not only British rule 
but Western civilisation stands for?” 

One sees here that almost intuitively, 
Mr. Chirol has gone to the very root of thé 
present problem in India. Of course, the 
terms in which: he puts the problem will 
not be accepted by the Indian Nationalist. 
He would not admit that his movement is 
a mere reaction. Nor perhaps he would 
agree with Mr. Chirol in his statement that 
it is opposed to “all that Western civilisa- 
tion stands for.” Mr. Chirol has put the 
problem in an essentially negative form ; 
and the mere negative statement of a 
problem can never bring out its full 
character. There are many things in 
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common between the higher ideals of the 4 


East and the higher ideals of the West. 


-Both what is called Western and what ıs 


called Eastern civilisation, are the expres- 
sions of the same human mind, the same 
human spirit. They are both expressions 
of Universal Humanity, which though 


“never fully expressed by any perticular race 




























or culture, lies implicit in all races and all 
cultures, in some more fully. expressed than 
in others, but never absent from any. 
Consequently, one race or civilisation cannot 
by any means stand absolutely opposed to 
another. e These oppositions and conflicts 
are only oppositions and conflicts of 
expressions and emphases, but not really 
of e-“yce or substance. The present 
unrest, } India, even in its most extreme 
forms, x-oes not represent, therefore, a 
reaction against all that stands for West- 
ern civilisation. [Ít rather represents, in 
every one of its forms, moderate or extremist, 
the yearning of the eternal spirit of the 
Indian people or peoples, to find adequate 
self-expression and self-fulflment. In 
seeking this natural self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, it has come in conflict with 
the particularities of another and a very 
different type of culture and civilisation. 
This is the truth of what Mr. Chirol puts 
in a very crude, negative form. 

But though the statement of the probelm 
is crude, the nature. of it, as indicated by 
Mr. Chirol, is essentially true. He traces 
the present so-called unrest to the Hindu 
Revival of the last quarter of. the last 
century. Generally speaking, this also is 
true; but Mr. Chirol here also betrays his 
intellectual poverty, in his absolute incapa- 
city to analyse and correctly interpret the 
pner meaning of this Hindu Revival. He 
ees only one particular phase of this 
evival. He represents it simply as an 
‘attempt of the Brahmins to regain 
their lost ascendency in Hindu life and 
society. The Hindu Revival does not, 
however, represent only a Brahmunical 
revival; it is a genera], one might even 
say a universal, awakening of a new self- 
consciousness all over India. As there is 
no doubt an attempt to revive the old 
Brahminical ascendency, so there is equally 
an organised attempt by many of the other 
castes, including some that had hitherto 
been relegated to a very low social position, 
- to assert and even extend the status and 
privileges of their own caste. Side by 
side with the Brahminical movement, there 
is the new Kayastha movement in Bengal 
and elsewhere. There is the movement 
among the Namasudras of Bengal for a 
higher social recognition than what had 
hitherto been accorded to them, All these 
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show the wide range and the deep charac- 
ter of the forces that stand behind what 
Mr. Chirol has represented as a mere Brahmi- 
nical movement. ‘Indeed, it seems to me that 
the true meaning of this Hindu Revival 
has been all along misunderstood by many 
people. It is not really a reaction against 
the old progressive social movements, but 
a determined and many-faced protest on 
behalf of the progresszve thought of Hindoos- 
tan against the aggressive civilisation of 
Christendom. 
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= Now if this be the true nature of the 
problem in India, namely that it is essen- 
tially a conflict of cultures and civilisations, 
a conclusion that seems, on Mr. Chirol’s 
own showing, to be absolutely irresistible, 
—then the solutions offered by the Fortnight- 
ly Reviewer would at once be found to be 
absolutely worthless. A conflict of civilisa- 
tions is essentially an intellectual and moral 
conflict and such a conflict can never be over- 
come by any sort of political remedies. In fact 
the application of such remedies, 1s, on the 
contrary, likely to: aggravate the conflict | 
instead of overcoming it. What isessentially 
needed here is the growth of a new thought, 
and not the granting of a few belated 
concessions. Not even the granting of 
full-fledged parliamentary government to 
India would solve the present Indian 
problem. I am, indeed, not very sure 
whether it would not even add to its com- 
plexities. What particular form of state 
Organisation India may need for her self- 
fulfilment, cannot be determined beforehand, 
any more than you can fix beforehand the 
particular kinds of organs that a growing © 
and living organism may require in the 
future, in the natural course of its own 
evolution for the fulfilment of its own 
organic needs. To burden a growing, 
living organism with any organs from the 
outside, however well-intentioned the effort 
‘might be,. would be bound to hinder and 
not help its growth. Judged from the view 
of organic evolution, both Mr. Chirol’s 
and Mr. Garvin’s recipes seem not only 
foolish but positively mischievous. Mr. 
Garvin ‘admits that “recent methods of 
concession do not reach the root of any of 
the more disquieting features of the situ- 
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_:' the recent concessions as of no value. 
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ation”. He. does not .absolutely condemn 
“We 


are not to think,” he says, 


a 


_-,.*“only of the extremists of the school of Mr. Tilak 
`> and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, of Mr. Arabindo Ghose > 


‘and the Yugantay.. There is a moderate element 


among the educated classes, though it has been on the , 


whole very weak and timid in expressing itself. The 
enlargement: and the wider functions of the ‘new 
Legislative Councils are to be welcomed as affording 
more encouragement and opportunity to the moderates. 


' They are in this sense an experiment, but a welcome 

‘ and necessary experiment. 
> make, it perfectly plain‘to ourselves ‘that’ neither these 
_ «concessions nor any concessions upon the basis: of 
' representative principles—which it is impossible for 


But’ let us repeat and 


us’ to carry to‘any logical conclusiori—can touch 
those psychological and economic roots of “Indian 
unrest”! which have been traced to their deepest fibre 
by the Special. Correspondent -of the fimes. We 


must: depend ‘in the future for the discharge of- our ` 
task upon that which, from the beginning, has been ° 


the only justification for our rule—the beneficence 
of an impartial, péaceful, constructive administration. 


. Avs the late Charles Pearson ‘said, ‘For one -war we 


have waged in India, we have prevented twenty.’ 
We and we alone still stand between India and war, 
plunder, anarchy, upon an unexampled scale. Our 


business is to make that administration still more. 


vigorous and vigilant for progressive and repressive 
-purposes alike—to rule India in no. conventional 
Spirit; to rule it even more than. hitherto for the 
practical good and the mental advancement of its 
humbler majority, and less for the advantage either 
of Brahmins or money-lenders. We must do this 


“not only in a real temper, but in the quite obvious 


temper, lately lacking, of unhesitating and unflinching 
determination to hold our own’. `` 


"+ „Granting that the real problem in India 


is one of a conflict of two different types 


©. of culture and civilisation, which is the 


irresistible conclusion of Mr. Chirol’s 


-. articles, the utter folly of prescribing such 
- ‘remedies aS are suggested here by Mr. 


, Garvin seems to be absolutely apparent. 
What the situation demands really are 


"` neither concessions nor repressions; but a 


larger synthesis which will harmonise, 
‘under a broad and universal philosophy of 
life, the rival , ideals and cultures. The 
real work in [India is not that of mere 


_. politicians or publicists, but of philosophers 


and statesmen. There is a political side 


- to this problem, demanding ‘some sort of- 
political remedy. But the political symptom _ 


being what may be called a mere local 
: trouble, though arising out of a, deep-seated 


constitutional malady, it may be treated | 


with local palhatives to-remove local 
irritation. This must be the objective, namely 
the: removal of local irritation, of. all 
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-.. But though one may not be surprised at. 


has stood face to face with'the forces that. arè 
shaping the course of- histotic: evolution 
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political palliatives. But they will- not 
curë the disease, The place and purpose 
of these .palliatives, in a general scheme of 


‘treatment, is to keep up the:strength of.the 


patient and get time for the doctor to. work 
out the slower and more radical cure. 4 
This is, what true statesmanship would 7 
seek to do. Above all, these local appli- 
cations must be of such a ‘nature as will, 
by no means, either increase existing 
irritation or by driving a local eruption 
below the surface, give it the fatal oppor- 
tunity of-attacking the more vital organs. 


- Yet this is exactly what quack prescriptions 


like those of the Jingo publicists of the 
type of Mr. Garvin and the :.Times, are 
calculated to do. a 2 s 
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Mr. Saint NIHAL Sincu’s ARTICLE. 


such quackery from ignorant and’ unappre- “ 
ciative publicists of the type of Mr. Garvin 
or Mr. Chirol, one had a rr&ht to expect a 
stronger grasp of the. actualities of the 
present. situation in_Yndia,~and a clearer 
insight into. the nattire of the. problem. and 
its possible - remedies; from an, Indian. 
publicist likéMr. Saint- Nihal’ Singh. His 
presentation of the problem in the current. 
Fortnightly is to my mind, unpardonably 
superficial, and these superficialities coming 
from an Indian writer, are likely to wor} 
more mischief and create greater confusio 
than what all the futilities of a Garvin o 
a Chirol could do. ' In‘fact, the statement \ 
of the problem by Mr. Chirol is infinitely ` 
more correct, whatever may be said of his 
conclusions, than'that of Mr. Nihal Singh. . 
Mr. Nikal Singh does not seem to know the 
present condition of his country at all. It is 
not surprising, either, that this should be 
so; because, practically,"he went out of 
India as an immature’ youth, and has 
acquired all his wonderful education in 
America. He has no doubt tried to keep: 
himself in. touch with the current move- 





‘ments of his country through the, Indian a 


newspapers and periodicals, but he never 


in India in our day. He writes, therefore, 
not as an Indian of the twentieth, but as 
an. Indian of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Judging from his present 
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contribution, one may well say that Mr. 
Singh belongs, intellectually, to the gene- 
ration an India which thought and worked, 
before. his birth. 


so confidently asserts 
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That India is profoundly agitated and that the agi- ; work really of a handful of 
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appear to be very superficial and, indeed, 
exceedingly misleading. The way in which 
Mr. Singh answers the question, would tend 
to support the ordinary Anglo-Indian view 
that the so-called unrest in India is the 
self-seeking 


tation ¢s almost wholly political are to-day established | educated malcontents who have got up all 


facts which need no demonstration. 


for a governmental change. The masses may ‘be 


feeling the pinch of poverty and may be economically > 
distressed, but as a rule.they are ignorant of the’ 


political issues, and are not directly engaged in waging 
a war for securing administrative concessions and 
reforms from the English. The educated community 
in India, however, though in the minority when 
compared with the unlettered masses, is by no means 
a negligible quantity. For one thing, despite all 
aspersions, the educated Indians are the natural 
leaders of their unenlightened countrymen. What 
the enlightened East-Indian thinks to-day, his 
uneducated confrere is apt to think to-morrow. 
Moreover, slowly but steadily, the ranks of the 
‘illiterates are being thinned and those of the educated 
augmented; and all educated Indians, of whatever 
religion, caste, or race, seem to have one factor in 
common—a desire for the political advancement of 
Hindostan. Naturally, it is to-day pertinent to ask: 
“Just what does educated India want politically ? The 
question is all the more appropriate in view of the 
fact that some of the East-Indians have gone 
to the length of making and throwing bombs, when 
frenzied, because of their political demands not being 
fairly fulfilled. (The italics are mine). 


Such being Mr. Nihal Singh’s presentation., 


of the: meaning of the present situation in 
India, it is not surprising that his answer 
to the question: What does India want 
~olitically?—should be that what the 


_ educated Indians want is that they should 


replace the present British agency of 
Government in India by an agency essential- 
ly manned by themselves. “Indian 
autonomy” says Mr. Nihal Singh, means 
this. 

And the agitation in India is fated to continue so 
long as the majority of the Governmental positions 
carrying the higher salaries and executive, adminis- 
trative, and financial authority are not held bythe natives 
of the land. Educated Indians urge that they are 


capable of efficiently discharging the duties connected 


with the responsible Governmental positions. The 
controversy about Indian autonomy rages around this 
claim. Plainly interpreted, India’s political aspirations 
mean the substitution of native in lieu of the present 


day alien administrative agency, East-Indians not ` 


objecting to run their Government 
of the British. 


This is Mr. Nihal Singh’s answer to the 
question he puts to himself in this article. 
To the Indian reader-the whole essay would 


under the guidance 


Of course, it, 
has to be readily conceded that all Hindostan is not, 
in a ferment: it is only educated India that is agitating ' 


this disturbance simply with a view to 
snatch from the British, the more lucrative 
offices under the Government. This is what 
the enemies of Indian progress have been 
always trying to tell the British public. 
It is their game. A good deal of the 
general listlessness with which the ordinary 
Britisher looks upon Indian problems is 
largely due to the notion so assiduously 
circulated by ignorant and mischievous 
Jingo journalists and Anglo-Indian scribes, 
that there is nothing more serious or 
substantial behind all this clamour than 
the selfish and private ambitions of a body 
of office-seekers whom the system of educa- 
tion introduced into the country by the 
British Government has called into being. 
It is a pity that Mr. Nihal Singh had 
nothing better or deeper or more intelligent 
and helpful than this to tell the British 


public through this article. of his. To a 
British publicist such  superficialities 
are, however, quite parddédnable; it is 


hardly so in.a son of the soil, writing 
about his Mother-Country. And it is, 
the more pitiable because Mr. Singh’ is 


an able man, a capable and clever journal- 


ist, and sometimes writes really helpful 
things. | 
(2) 


THE JAPANESE PERIL. 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh appears in a more 
favourabe light in his article in this month’s 
Contemporary, headed “Asia for the Japa- 
nese”. Here he writes with a closer 
acquaintance of his subject anda clearer 
insight into its essential psychology. In 
this article, he tells of the large hopes 
entertained atone time all over the arti- 
culate populations of Asia by the sudden 
rise of Japan into the position of a great 
world-power. Mr. Singh points out how 


.recent revelations of Japanese character 


and ambitions have killed those hopes, 
The cry, he says, is no longer—Asia for the 
Asiatics, not at least in Japan, whose ambj- 
tion is not to stand up as the saviour of 
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West. 


“to play in the political arena of Asia. 


Asia from European exploitation and 
aggression, but to appropriate to herself 
the position and function of the supreme 
ruler of that ancient continent. In view 
of the formal annexation of Korea, Mr. 
Singh’s article has a special interest at this 
time. 


Japan’s successes over Russia created a 


- hope in more than one Asiatic country 


that having stopped the aggressions of 
Russia in the North-East, Japan, to quote 
Mr. Singh, “would help the other Asiatics 
to fling off the Western yoke that weighed 
heavily -on the Eastern continent.” Even 


"The, Japanese eloquently proclaimed to the world 


` that one of the chief reasons for their undertaking to 


fight the Russians was their desire to save China from 
being worsted and plundered by the land-hungry Czar, 
and the young and volatile Orientals expressed their 
conviction that the Japanese would help the rest of 
Asia in its fight to free itself from the clutches of the 


Not a long term of years has elapsed since the 
Russo-Japanese conflict came.to an end, but mean- 
time the Mikado's government has formally extended 
“protection” to Korea, and begun vigorously to 
“develop”? Manchuria, and aggressively ‘‘negotiate’’ 
with China. These actions are fraught with grave 
possibilities for the Orient. They have provoked 
comment from the Westerner as well as the Easterner 
and are compelling the world at large to ponder 
over the problem asto just what part Japan is likely 
It may be 
granted that the most intelligent Orientals are con- 
vinced that the occident has been exploiting Asia 
for many decades, and that the Asians are anxious 
to throw off this unbearable incubus; but the query 
naturally arises; will Asia succeed in shaking the 
Occidental off her back only to find that the Japanese 
has occupied the place from which the Westerner has 
been ousted ? 


The writer frankly recognises the necessity 
that her peculiar position. has imposed upon 
Japan. The Japanese Empire is composed 


of a small group of islands, which both’ 


in extent and in natural capacities is hardly 
able to support the increasing population 
of the country. The present population 
of Japan is about 48,000,000 and the 
resources of Japan are bearly sufficient, says 
Mr. Singh, to feed about half the number. If 
Japan wants to live and grow, she must 
develop an aggressive colonial policy to 
find an outlet for her growing populations 
as well as sources of feeding and clothing 
the home population, under her own control. 
At one time Japanese emigrants flowed 
towards Canada and the United States. 
But these white dominions are jealous of 
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non-white immigrants, and both these 
States have by open treaty with the 
Mikado’s Government, restricted Japanese 
immigration into their territories. The 
Australian Commonwealth does not welcome 


: Asiatics. The surplus population of Japan 
' could find some accomodation in the South 


American Republics, but there the Japanese 
iwould have gradually to accept the citizen- 
ship of the country of their domicile, and 
‘they could hardly exert any direct political 
or commercial influence upon the develop- 
ment of their original homeland. Japanese 
ambitions required colonial 
nearer home. And these ambitions have 
been the permanent’ inspiration of Japan 
since a long time past in regard to her 
dealings with Korea and Manchuria. 


A 


possessions a 


Indeed, the geographical situation of 
Japan and = certain traits of national 
character that a small insular habitat | 


naturally develops, have quickened an 
ambition in the Japanese heart to occupy 
the same position in the Pacific which 
Great -Britain has, for centuries past, 
occupied in the Atlantic. This ambition 
is the key to Japanese politics. Japan 1s 
obviously imitating Great Britain. She 
has even caught the very tricks of British 
diplomacy. She has already assumed the 
pharisaical cants of Western civilisation. 
The annexation of Korea has been forced 
upon her by the unfortunate position of 
that old empire. Japan had to step in and 
proclaim a protectorate over Korea five’ 
years ago, not because she wanted to grab 
that land, but because it was essential that 
Korea should have a strong and settled 
government in the interests of international 
peace in the Orient. Japan was anxious 
to maintain the independence of Korea, 
provided, as the late Prince Ito, quoted by 
Mr. Singh, is reported to have said,—‘Her 
independence could be arranged in such a 
way that Japan would be sure that she 
(Korea) would always be a friend of 
Japan.” 

I should like to see Korea independent, provided 
her independence can be arranged in such a way 
that we would be sure that she would always bea 
friend of Japan. The geographical situation of the 
country is such that it is necessary to our peaceful 
existence as a nation that she should be friendly to 
us, and that to a certain extent she should be con- 


trolled by us. If the Koreans could convince us that 
that would be the case, and they would hold to their 
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promise, they might be independent. Otherwise 
they must be subordinate to Japan. If not they will be 
forming alliances with other nations, and they would 
be sure to tring us into trouble of one kind or another. 
...As to Korea for the Koreans, I hope that we shall 
give the nation a continued existence as such, although 
it may be a gort of dependent independence. 


be There is a frankness about this statement 


} . * nd 
which one may sincerely appreciate. No 


one would refuse to admit that Japan had 
very vital interests in Korea. But the limits 
of these interests are that Korea should have 
a strong and settled government, generally 
friendly to Japan, a government that would 
neither find excuses by its weakness or 
internal dissensions to, other neighbouring 
powers to come and take possession of her, 
nor cherish any unfriendly designs upon 
herself with regard to Japan. Thisis what 
one can fairly understand. To see that 
Korea secures these conditions was a legiti- 
But this also was the 
absolute moral limitation in Japan’s re- 
lations with Korea. But though Japan 
talked of ethics like the other civilised 
nations, she was all the while devising 
means as to how she might appropriate 
this old Empire to herself. And now she 
has done it. Even the name of Korea is 
henceforth to be wiped off the literature 
of world-politics. Korea is by the decree 
of the Mikado henceforth to be known as 
Chosen, the Koreans to be called Chosens. 
And itis impossible to read the documents 
in connection with the annexation of 
Korea without feeling how Japan has learnt 
‘all the tricks of trade from the European 
powers. In proof of it, I might quote here 
the Imperial Rescript attached to the 
Proclamation and Treaty of Annexation. 


We, attaching the highest importance to the main- ` 


tenance of permanent peace in the Orient and the 
consolidation of lasting security to Our Empire, 
and finding in Korea constant and fruitful sources 
of complication, caused Our Government, to conclude 
in 1905 an agreement with the Korean Government 
by which Korea was placed under the protection 
of Japan in the hope that all disturbing elements 
might thereby be removed and peace assured for 
ever. For the four years and over which have since 


- elapsed Our Government have exerted themselves 


with unwearied attitude to promote reforms in the 
administration of Korea, and their efforts have, in a 
degree, been attended with success, but at the same 
time, the existing regime of governmentin that country 
has shown itself hardly effective to preserve peace 
and stability, and in addition the spirit of suspicion 
and misgiving dominates the whole peninsula. l 
In order to maintain public order and security, 


and to advance the happiness and well-being of the 
people, it has become manifest that fundamental 
changes in the present system of government are 
inevitable. We, in concert with His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea, having in view this condition 
of affairs, and being equally persuaded of the necessity 
of annexing the whole of Korea to the Empire of 
Japan in response to the actual requirements of the 
situation, have now arrived at the arrangement for 
such permanent annexation. His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea and the members of his Imperial 
House will, notwithstanding the annexation, be 
accorded due and appropriate treatment. All Koreans, 
being under Our sway, will enjoy growing prosperity 
and welfare, and with assured repose and security will 
come a marked expansion in industry and trade. 
We confidently believe that the new order of’ things 
now inaugurated will serve as a fresh guarantee of 
enduring peace in the Orient. We order the esta- 
blishment of a Governor-General of Korea., The 
Governor-General will under Our direction exercise 
the command of the army and the navy and a general 
control over all administrative functions in Korea. 
We call upon all Our officials and authorities to 
fulfil their respective.duties in appreciation of Our 
will, and to conduct the various branches of adminis- 
tration in consonance with the requirements of the 
occasion, so that Our subjects may long enjoy the 
blessings of peace and tranquillity. 


But Mr. Singh points out that: Japan 
has not only annexed Korea, appropriated 
Formosa, and brought Manchuria under the 
“sphere of her influence”, but she is even 
casting lustful eyes on Chinese territory. 
In their recent dealings with the Celestials 
the methods of the slant-eyed Japanese have 
invariably been those ofa pugilistic bully. 


Japan fully realises that China is in no’ 


position to slap back when insults are 
offered, and ever and anon she takes 
advantage of the helpless condition of the 
Dragon Empire. On more than one occa- 
sion China had to give way before the 
bullying of Japan, but the Chinese, though 
lacking in naval power, is, however, superior 
to Japan in diplomatic cunning. This was 
seen in the sequel of the Tatsumaru incident. 
Though Japan had no moral right to 
demand reparation from the Chinese 
authorities for the seizure of a vessel contain- 
ing contraband articles, yet she claimed 
this reparation from China, and as China 
is without a war fleet, she had to accept 
the Japanese terms. The whole affair, as 
Mr. Singh puts it, resembled a little boy 
taking his whipping without murmur at 
the hands of a big comrade, and then being 
compelled to bow and scrape and kiss the 
hand that had beaten him. But there are 
other ways of retaliation than what could 
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be made through the help’ of a war fleet. 
. And Japan ` . 

. “felt that cannon and sword are not the only 


weapons that are effective in a fight between powers 
and when Tokvo complacently considered the Tatsu 


Maru affair closed, the Chinese smiled the bland - 


child-like smile that is peculiar to the pig-tailed 
people of the Middle Kingdom, and stealthily set about 
revenging the insult in the subtlest form imaginable, 
—-by carrying on a boycott of Japanese goods and 
thus hitting Japan in the region of the pocket, which 
ds far more. effective than sinking or capturing a 
battleship. - 

In carrying on the boycott, China has been “wise as 
a serpent” in every move she has made. Japan has ever 
been on the look out for fresh insults that mayhap 
would make it possible for the Mikado’s statesmen 
to demand that China should give ever a substantial 
slice of territory to appease the hurt—for, as already 


a explained, territory is what Japan needs most of all. It 


has been positively asserted by the Chinese that agents, 
-disguised as pedlars, swarmed in the streets of the 
larger cities of China immediately after the Tatsumaru 
t incident, offering Japanese goods for sale, hoping 
„that they would be mobbed, and thus an opening 
would be made to further punish China by making 
. her pay a large indemnity and give up some of her 
land. The Chinese were too.wily to do anything 
rash and the plan failed. Witha diplomacy that is 
born as an integral part of the Celestial charac- 
_tér, China did not even name the movement 


against Japanese goods, a “boycott.” Japan might 


have been’ furnished with an excuse for a quarrel 
if that had been done, and this the clever Chinese 
wished to avoid. So the boycott was called the 
“National Disgrace” and throughout the land, 
-“National Disgrace Leagues’ were formed. The 
.‘ people understood. It was a case of a rose by 
another name smelling. as sweet. The name did not 
count. The boycott was just as effective as if it had 
been called anything else than .“National Disgrace”. . 


The Chinese boycott of Japanese goods is signi- | 
ficant inasmuch as it plainly shows that the Sunrise 


Kingdom is by no means destined to find it easy to 
exploit China, >` > 2 
| © @) 


AMERICAN PAROCHIAL PoLrrics, 


An article on “The Problem of City ` 


Government”, by Mr. William J. Gaynor, 
Mayor of the City of New York, in the 
September Century Magazine, has received 
added interest from the recent attack on his 
‘life made by a disappointed place-man. 
The government of the City of New York 
has long been notorious for the corruptions 
of its officials, and especially its police 
force. Mr. Gaynor is one of the new 
Mayors who have in recent years tried to 
purge this augean stable; and it is believed 
that the attack on his life had something 
to do with his reforming zeal. According 
to Mr. Gaynor, the problem of municipal 
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good government divides itself into a 
number of smaller problems. The first of 
these is “to get the government of large 
cities into. honest and competent 
hands.” Occasionally they had an honest 
government in New York, but aftentimes 
it has been incompetent; and the result 
has been even worse than having a dishonest 
government, for the lack of ability to grasp 
and control his government, it gets loose 
from the honest governor, and corruption 
is soon all about him, generally without 
his being able to see it. Having dismissed 
the common plea that a city’s government 
can best be conducted by business men 
just as they conduct their own business, 
and indicated the general qualifications 
for mayoralty in a big city, Mr. Gaynor 
says m- 

The thing, then, is to get men who are honest— 
fanatically honest, ifyou will—and competent. Only 


. the union of these two qualifications can suffice; and 


with them you will have good government whether 
with a good charter or a poor one; one is almost 
tempted to say in spite of bad laws. Such an official 


-will know’ how to keep within the laws, which should 


be the first and. most scrupulous care of all officials 
in a free government, and still fashion and turn good 
and intelligent purposes to them. Such an adminis- 
tration lifts government up and makes it respectable, 


9 
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while the other kind degrades and corrupts it and 


makes it contemptible in the sight of all.- 


A PATRIOTIC ACTRESS: MADAME SARAH 
BERNHARDT. ` 


A writer in the September Lady’s Realm, 
enters a protest against the action of the 
French Government in refusing to confer” 
the Legion of Honour on Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is - unquestionably the 
greatest actress’ of her time. Two years 
ago the present writer had the privilege of 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt act in a theatre in 
Lyons; and the ' fascination - that she 
exercised upon one who did not understand 
a word of what she was talking, but who 
nevertheless fully enjoyed the expression 
of the varied emotions which the actress 
represented in interpreting her part, was an 
undeniable proof of her inimitable 
histrionic capabilities. The emotions or 
rasas are said to have each its own specific 
figure or form, its own murti, as the old 
Hindu masters call them. The perfection 


of acting consists in bringing out 
by muscular movements, the specific 
forms’ of special emotions. And if 
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an actor or actress is able to do this, then - 
it is immaterial for the enjoyment of the 
emotions depictcd ina play, whether you 
know and understand the words of the 
play or not. It is like music, where not 
the words but thé tune is the essential 
thing. And in the expression of emotion, 
‘Sarah Bernhardt has attained a degree of. 
‘perfection: that has not been reached by 
many actors or actresses, perhaps by no 
other actress of our time. But the writer 
in the Lady’s Realm depicts another aspect 
of Madame Bernhardt’s character. She is 
presented here not as an artist but asa 
patriot. Sarah Bernhardt devoted herself 
. to nursing the wounded soldiers during the 
Franco-German War, when the — 
Theatre was converted into a hospital. 
_And throughout all these years, she has 
not forgotten or forgiven the injury that 


‘Germany inflicted upon her - beloved 
7 country, and has persistently refused to 
waccept any engagement in - Germany, 


though once she was offered as. much as a 
million francs for it, But her greatest 
service to her country is through her art, 
. by the. help of which she’ has brought 
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the French language, Freneh literature, 
taste and elegance to the remotest parts of 
the world. | 


In South ‘America students have been known to 


~ fight with swords when an attempt was made to 


prevent them from saluting her with the cry of “Vive 
la. France!’ In the Argentine Republic they had 
learnt the works of Racine, Corneille, and Moliere 
by heart in honour of her visit. In Canada the 
French-Canadian students sang the Marseillaise after 
each of her performances, while the British.(as she 
proudly relates herself) listened standing and 
bareheaded. In Hungary the towns she visited were 
decorated with French flags, in spite of the orders 
to the contrary given out by the Austrian Government. 
Sydney also once welcomed her with flags and bun-' 
ting, and here she was officially received and carried 
in triumph. In America she is treated like a reigning 
queen. A special train for her use is put. at her 
disposal, and as it runs for her company only, she 
can stop where she likes and go on when she chooses, 
Sometimes, when they are tired of rolling, the company’ 
alights and has a romp in the fields. ln the United 
States she receives £r20' for one performance, plus a 
third share of the receipts, and £40 a week for hotel 
expenses. But during her first years in Paris she: had 
to be satisfied with something like £8 a month, all 
told, for impersonating leading parts in the classical 
repertory ! And with this salary she was called upon 
to supply funds to her mother and sisters !- $ 


London, September oth, IG910. : j 
/  Harrpas BHARATI 





_N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 


_ Mrs. Besant’s Translation of the, Gita. 


‘ Mr. P. N. Chatterjee has come down upon me 
with all the thunders and storms he could grasp with 
both his hands for the unpardonable crime of my 
pointing “out certain’ blunders in Mrs.. Besant’s 
- Translation of the Gita. ‘Though I have been doing 
= this purging work in the field of Hindu scriptures for 
the last twelve years or so, Mr. Chatterjee ‘has taken 
it upon him to think that I have had a glimpse of the 
«, translation only lately. Since we wrote, Mrs. Besant” 
Pe. has made certain changes in the book.’ At that time 
we also showed that the translation was not at all 
~ compatible with the high sounding’ preface. It was - 
really a scanty repast aftér so mouth watering an 
invitation. She has made certain modifications in 
the preface also. She has not. written new prefaces for 
the later editions, as is customary, but has revised the 
old one unannounced, thereby giving the whole thing 
an appearance of “Allright.” But this is matter 


COMMENT. AND CRITICISM 


We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than, two pages. page in small type con- 
tains 1200 words approximately, 


historical. Let us now turn our attention to the point 
at issue. | 
One stands aghast at thè amount of inventive. 
genius that Mr. Chatterjee has employed in order 
to justify Mrs. Besant’s mistranslations. All I have 
said is that the Divine nature, whether para or dpara’. 
can not be identified with ‘‘matter.in its widest sense 
including all that has extension.” And Mr. Chatterjee, 
while conceding that ‘it is blasphemy if matter be 
taken in its ordinary sense,” . contends that it should 
not be taken in its ordinary sense and cleverly explains’ 
away all the. difficulties that attach themselves to 
the expression in this connection. „But unfortunately, 
all his misapplied zeal and ingenuity have availed him 
nothing. If for-argument’s sake it be yielded that 
matter inthe abstract may be forced to, mean, the 
objective side of the Divine nature, the mere school 


‘boy.even would not require any teaching to under- 


stand that when clad with “alb that has extension” 
matter must be taken in its ordinary sense, and Mrs, 
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Besant had this sense in her mind when she wrote 
as is evident from her reference to extension. When 
Mr. Chatterjee was ransacking heaven and. earth 
in order to find out a justification for the term as 
applied, here he seems to have altogether lost sight of 
this clog in his wheel. None but Mr. Chatterjee would 
even dare to identify extended matter with the creative 
energy of God. That energy may manifest itself as 
extension but extension can not form one of its 
attributes. When energy is etherealised, as Mr. 
Chatterjee has been told by one of his authorities, it is 
matter. But does this mean that matter is energy 
and energy is matter ? If so, human language must 
be very defective and the charge that it was invented 
to conceal thoughts would be only too true. If matter 
be centre of force,‘ matter is still there, it has not 
altogether vanished from the field of humar conscious- 
mess. “Force and matter are two different forms of 
one and the same thing,” so says another of his 
authorities. But he does so simply to dislodge Mr. 
Chatterjee from his pedestal and knock the bottom 
out of his foothold. Though they are manifestations 
of the same thing and from the Vedantic view-point 
the manifold world isso, they are still fwo forms, so 
they must be conceived as fwo and not one. In their 
manifested existence one cannot be merged into the 
other. Now, if we take all the scientific authorities, 
from whom Mr. Chatterjee has quoted, into our 
confidence, matter and energy would still be two 
distinct categories of thought ‘conveying two distinct 
ideas. So his proposal of cutting down the scientific 
entities into two, would seem a little too premature. 
If it is, then, absurd on his own showing to take away 
the difference that exists between the concepts of 
matter and force even inthe scientific sense of the 
terms, how much more absurd it would be to identif 
“matter with the creative energy of the Supreme, 
whatever sense you may please to smuggle into it. 

Mr. Chatterjee has fallen into a grave error by 
thinking that earth, air, &c., mentioned in this verse 
are gross elements, whereas Sankara and other 
commentators have taken them to be the subtile 
rudimental elements or Tanmátras, so quite inex- 
plicable from the standpoint of ‘‘matter including all 
that has extension.” [I beg his pardon to repudiate 
the charge laid at my door by Mr. Chatterjee that 
I have no objection to call earth, air &c., alluded to 
above as matter in this sense. I have serious objec- 
tion, because ‘‘matter including all that has extension”? 
cannot explain the Tanmdtras. If then it’ cannot 
explain, how much less will it render an account of 
manas, buddhi, and ahankéra, it does not require the 
intelligence of a Buddha or Plato to understand. 

Mr. Chatterjee has .made a desperate attempt at 
explaining away the text from the Sankhya stand- 
point, and thought it is finished. But unfortunately 
for him he forgot, we are here concerned with 
Brahma Jnanam literature and according to the 
universally accepted canons of interpretation we are 
wholly precluded from taking the Sankhya view 
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where the Vedantic explanation is in any way avail 
able. As all the commentators of the Gita hav 
taken Prakriti to mean the maya belonging t 
Ishvara, the question of the Sankhya «Primordia 
Matter does not come in at all, the door being closet 
against it. But alas! how little has he understooc 
his Sankhya even. Whether you understand thi 
thing in the cosmic sense or psychic sense, whethe: 
it is in Buddha or in the primitive man, the intelli- 
gence is always an emanation of Prakriti in the 
presence of the Purusha. Is there any qualitative 
difference between the empirical ego in Plato anc 
that in X? You will tax your imagination to it: 
utmost capacity and find none. Nor will the category 
n including all that has extension” explair 
either. 


Mr. Chatterjee has expended as much of hi 
energy in order to explain Pará Prakriti and Besantin« 
“‘life-element” and has achieved as ‘little. With al 
his erudition at his back he has not been able ti 


‘ relieve the translation from being classed as absolute 


nonsense. In our philosophical hterature we have 
got distinct categories to express distinct ideas anc 
in no case we are allowed to confuse them. Iti: 
an old thing to be able to promulgate a new philo. 
sophy. But the attempt to create a philosophy off- 
hand to justify an absurd position is brand-new, anc 
the credit must be given to Mr. Chatterjee. But his 
machiavelian tactics have failed him at least for once. 
Nobody knows by what occult process he has 
metamorphosed Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘life-element”’ into his 
“life-giving principle” and then invited us to cal 
this upstart creature of his consciousness, chrt or 
soul, as if the Sanskrit vocabulary were so poor as 
to necessitate these higher conceptions being included 
in the lower, almost the lowest category of life. The 
Upanishads have given us categories to mark. the 
evolution of ideas such as anna, prana, manas Kc. 
In ordinary literature also we have got our classifica- 
tions of things into heads, as jada, jiva, mana, 
jnana, &c., in order to signify those evolutionary 
stages. Now, when the category of mind is not 
allowed to enter the precincts of Chit or Soul it 
common parlance, it is very easy to understand, what 
an amazing amount of mental calibre Mr. Chatterjee 
has shown by trying to capture the para Prakriti ol 


. Brahman under the category of life—Mrs. Besant’s 


“life-element’’ and his own ‘‘life-giving principle.” 
The absurdity is too clear to require any refutation. 
It does not stand a moment’s scrutiny. It breaks 
down under its own weight. In spite of all the smoke 
he has managed to raise round the point, he has 
not been able to hide the  palpableness of its 
absurdity. Mrs. Besant’s translation was simplicity 
itself and Mr. Chatterjee has made it.simpler. Only 
none of them have given us the thing required. Mr. 
Chatterjee has the gift of making the words yield 
any meaning he likes. 


DHIRENDRA NATH CHOWDHURL 





NOTES 


Two Sadhus who are doing good 
work 


The Sadhu, as Sadhus go now-a-days, 
typifies in himself the waste of national 
energy. The old behests which required 
the Sannyasin to devote his life to the uplift 
of the people at large are obeyed by few 
who go under that sacred name. In fact, 


today one finds that the average Sadhu ` 


is no more and no less than a man who 
does not want to work for his living, but 
has made up his mind to feed and fatten 
"on the labour of others. This is the height 
of demoralization, and it often expresses 
itself in a so-called “Saint” actually playing 
the role of “Satan” and lowering the tone 
of the community in which he lives. 


However, we thank our stars that there 
still are some Sadhus left amongst us who 
are real Sadhus, and are working for the 
uplift of the people-—and thus ensuring 
salvation for themselves as well as for 
those they help. To this category belong 
Swamis Vishweshwaranand and Nityanand 
who are giving up their entire time and 
energies to make it possible for the present 
and coming generations of Indians to take 
the fullest advantage of their heritage of 
ages, by compiling, strictly on scientific 
lines, a concordance of the Vedas anda 
dictionary of Vedic Literature. 

The first work has been already completed 
and now is available from the Swamis, 
who live at Shant Kuti, Simla. Although 
it consists of four volumes, each one of 
which is neatly printed on good paper, the 
entire set is sold for Rs. ro. When one 
compares this with the Rs. 36 demanded by 
the German firm which has, published Max 
Muller’s Concordance of the Rig Veda alone, 
one realizes the cheapness of the work. 
And without presuming to hurt the dignity 
of the Western scholar, we may say that 
the compilation made by our Swamis is in 
no way inferior to that of the Occidental 
Savant. 


13, ’ 


The dictionary of the Vedas and Vedic 
re 


literature is now being pushed ahead. 
it the Sanyasins are aiming : 


(a) To arrange all the words used in the 
Vedas in alphabetical order and give their 
etymological and grammatical construction. 


SWAMIS VISWESWARANAND AND NITYANAND. 


(b) To give the meanings attached to 
these words grammatically, in easy 
Sanskrit, and explain them with quotations 
wherever possible. . 

(c) To give the meanings of these words 
as found in Vedic literature and in books of 
a similar character. 

(d) To give the meanings assigned to 
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Vedic words by European, Indian and other “His Highness would like the work to be done | 
scholars. under his patronage, but if there should prove to be — 


(e) To notice the interpretations given by 





the different sects. about the name. 

(f) To state meanings according to the “If His Highness can be of any service in this work 
terminology applicable to the Vedas, and to of national importance, he will always be glad to 
compare the various interpretations, basing ne ge x -À 
arguments on catholic and liberal principles f v 4B 
and on Upanishads and Brahmanas. Sea-Voyage an diane 

(g) Wherever necessary, to point out the Hindu Benares, led by its Maharaja, and 
religious, social, moral, and physical appli- Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Sudhakar 
cations and aspects of words. Dvivedi, have deserved well of India and 


Such a work no doubt will be very the world at large by the unstinted support 
valuable, and we commend its preparation that they have given to Hindus going to 
„to the public as a cause worthy of encourage- foreign countries for education, commerce 
ment and support. 

We may add that the completion of the 
Concordance of the Vedas is due to the 
generosity of that enlightened Prince—the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who stood the cost of 
preparation and printing—the Swamis, of 
course, charging nothing for their services. 
He hasalso donated Rs. 15,000 toward the 
compilation of the Vedic Dictionary now 
being pushed ahead. However, this work 
will require much more money than the 
Gaekwar’s allowance. Therefore the Maha- 
raja has directed his Private Secretary to 
send the following , letter to Swamis 


Vishweshwaranand and Nityanand : 

“His Highness has considered your letter with 
regard to the Vedic Kosh. He thinks he cannot 
undertake to spend more than Rs. 15,000 out of 
Rs. 48,000 required, and he suggests that the 
remainder may be secured by application to other 
Princes and Zemindars. The Maharajas of Kashmir 
and Mysore would no doubt contribute liberally if 
appealed to and there are many wealthy and educated 
landholders in Bengal, such as the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga, who might help. Their orthodoxy would, 
His Highness believes, be no bar to sympathy, as 
your Kosh is to be edited in a catholic spirit and give 
all shades and schools of opinion. When you have 
secured subscriptions amounting to the required 
Rs. 33,000, His Highness would complete the sum 
with Rs. 15,000, or if this cannot be done, he would 
contribute a proportionate monthly sum out of the 
Rs. 500 required, (7.e., related to 500 as Rs. 15,000 and travel. All honour to them and their 
to Rs. 48,000) if you can secure the rest as monthly i] j 
subscriptions from other Princes and Zemindars. His ©? eagues. ae 
Highness is laying the question before a Com- One of the causes of India’s decay was her 
mittee of Officers and Scholars in Baroda and his final isolation. We must do away with it, if 
order will be given subject to their advice and sugges- we want to live and take our rightful place 
tions. This letter is meant only to throw out preli- nat 
minary suggestions and clear the ground a little, so SOD gS Eee 
that it has not been thought necessary to deal with : i i 
all the points in your letter, His Highness further What Two Bengali Brahman Girls dia 


suggests that the letter you have sent to him may, . sinet 
with the necessary modifications, be circulated to In the village of Bhatpara, Dacca district, 


different princes, landholders and men of wealth as there live two brothers Kunjamohan Bhat- 
an appeal. tacharya and Pyarimohan Bhattacharya. 





PANDIT SUDHAKAR DVIVEDI. 


gs 


PN 





SARALA SUNDARI Desi AND CuapaLa SunpaArR1 Dest. 
Kunja’s wife is Sarala, aged 19, and Pyari’s 


wife is Chapala, aged 18. In this village 
lived a young profligate named Binod. 
He was a drunkard and ganja-smoker. 
p With him were associated a gang of ruffians. 
For the last two or three years they had 
_ made the lives of their neighbors unbear- 

able, and night hideous by their devilry. 
During that period, too, they had tried, by 
alternate coaxing and intimidation, to 
seduce and, ruin Sarala and Chapala, but 
without avail. Unable to bear these 
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insulting advances 
harrassments, the help- 
less girls had appealed to 
their husbands and rela- 
tives and even at last to 
the adoptive parents of 
Binod ; but in vain. On 
the night of the 25th 
March last,  Sarala’s 
husband having gone to 
Dacca, on some business, 
Sarala and Chapala lay 
down to sleep together 
in the same room. Near 
midnight they had occa- 
sion once to go out 
together and when re- 
entering their room, 
seeing the aforesaid band 
of rufhans quite close to 
them, they hurriedly en- 
tered their room and 
shut the door. But on 
approaching the bed they 
found that Binod was 
already there. For a 
moment they were at 
their wit’s end. But their 
mind was soon made 
up. On Sarala advanc- 
ing towards Binod, the 
rogue thought that she 
was friendly. And so he 
caught hold of her hand 
and sat reclining on the 
bed. In the meantime, 
quick as lightning, Cha- 
pala, unnoticed by Binod, 
took up a knife and 
dealt him a fatal blow 
near the neck. He then 
let go Sarala’s hand and 
grasped Chapala’s with 
the knife still in her firm grip. It was now 
Sarala’s turn. She took up a daoand struck 


Binod, who fell back exhausted. Another 


blow and the wretched man was no more, 
leaving behind,—poor innocent thing !—-a 
young widow of 15. 

Sarala and Chapala now found that 
Binod’s comrades were still outside knock- 
ing at the door. So they kept inside with 
the door bolted, the corpse of their dead 
foe near them and their clothes wet with 
blood. In grim silence they waited for 


a Se re 


and- 
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the morning, when, their terrible vigil over, 
they called the elders of the village together 
and told of all that'had happened. In due 
course they were sent up for trial. We 
need not describe at length all that now 
happened. Suffice it to say that at the 
last stage Government withdrew from the 
prosecution and Mr. Newbold, the Sessions 
Judge, released the girls. 

The facts given above are taken from 
the Bharat-Mahila, an excellent Bengali 
monthly edited by a lady and published 
from Wari, Dacca. Annual subscription 
Rs. 2-ro. -For the cut ofthe portraits of 
Sarala and Chapala, too, we are indebted 
to the same source. 


The Artificial split between Hindus and 
Muslims. 


The gulf between the Hindus and 
Muslims, from all we hear, see, and read, 
is growing daily wider and more unbridg- 
able. The latest move, engineered by 
some Muslim League men, is to give a 
separate garden party, to bid Lord Minto 
God-speed before he leaves Simla for good ; 
although a farewell function already had 
been arranged to. be given by the Hindus and 
Muslims combined. At the time of this 
writing, we learn that the Islamites will 
gather on September 13, at the summer. 
capital, to praise the regime of the out- 
going Viceroy and wish him success in his 
after-life. We understand that three days 
later, on September 16, the residents of 
Simla, including Hindus and Mohamedans 
will do the same thing. It now is an open 
secret that the Islamites of Simla disdainfully 
refused to listen to the overtures made by 
the Muslim League leaders, and they are 
going to unite with their Hindu brethren, 
under the Presidency of Rajah Sir Harnam 
Singh, the pre-eminent native Christian, 
to bid adieu to the out-going Viceroy. We 
make no secret of condemning the separatist 
propaganda which some _ small-minded 
Muslim “leaders” are engineering for their 
own unrighteous, selfish ends. To us it 
seems a pity that India should have come 
to such a dire pass that the educated 
members of the “largest minority” should 
find it essential to hold a separate session 
for the mere expression of kindly wishes 
to the highest official in the country on the 
eve of his surrendering his august post. 


‘resume of 
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But we forget that some Mahomedan 
gentlemen succeeded in wresting the 
political plum of “separate elegtorates”’ 
in the reign of Lord Minto-~and they 
naturally’ are averse to giving him an 
impression at the last moment ¢hat the 
Faithful in India can make common cause’ 
with the Hindus tn such a small and purely 
formal social affair as to bid him good-bye. > 

The saddest feature of all this is that the 
separate Muslim garden party does not 
represent any real and serious cleavage 
between the masses of Hindus and Muslims ; 
but are the expression of a feud between 
some of the leaders of the two sections of 
Indians. We learn from a correspondent in 
Simla, whose veracity and insight into 
affairs are trustworthy, until a couple of 
Mahomedan leaders from Lahore conceived 


this idea, the Hindus and Muslims proposed 


to offer Lord Minto a joint farewell. Such 
artificial separation is bad because of its 
consequences-—-since it creates differences 
where none really exist and make the 
coalescing of the various elements of the 
population into a nation extremely. and 
progressively difficult. 


The Hindu-~Muslim Split in other 
Directions. 


‘ The Hindu-Muslim relations are showing 
considerable tension in many others direc- 
tions. There is a movement on foot if 
many cities in the Punjab —especially in, 
Delhi—to boycott Hindu confectioners, 
milk-sellers and other shop-keepers. 
We do not at all object to the followers 
of the Prophet taking to making and 
and selling sweetmeats, milk, etc.—some- 
thing which they have let the Hindus do 
for centuries. However, we do not seek 
to hide the fact that we do not like the 
wanton display of thespirit in which they 
are going ahead to accomplish this, 

Our readers know through’ the daily 
press that the Muslim boycott of the Hindus 
resulted, a short time ago, in a breach of 
the peace in Sindh. We briefly referred 
to this in our Jast, and take the following 
the affair from the Phenix 
(Karachi) to refresh our readers’ memory ; 

“The Mahomedans of Darbello have for some 
time been continuing their reign of terror with a vigour 


worthy of a better cause; but we refrained from 
chronicling constantly their activities in order 


NOTES 


to enable the authorities to quietely nip the scandal 
in the bud. Immediately after our last appearance 
information arrived which showed that the Darbello 
fanatics wêre taking full advantage of the proverbial 
slownsss of Government and pushing matters to a 
breaking point. ‘Their oppression and unlawful 
actions committed in broad daylight had already 


be driven thirty Hindu families out of the village. 


-the village armed 


About thirty Mahomedans are said to have entered 
with lathts, and assaulted and 
looted several Hindus., The local officers, including 
the Collector of Hydérabad, the .Assistant Collector 
and the Superintendent of Police, were informed of 
the loot and riot by wire. The Mukhttarkar and 
the Police Inspector were,.soon on the scene, but 
felt hopelessly helpless. The boycotters having 
prevented the Hindus’ way of egress, the latter shut 
‘themselves and their families up until Monday last. 
The Hindus asked for a European Police Officer to 


help them to leave the village safely. But their cry 


} 


t, 


4. 
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was again a ‘cry in the wilderness’; so on Monday 
they took courage in both hands and all the Hindus 
of the. place are reported to have deserted the 
village sas the following telegram dated the 15th 
instant” and received here by an inhabitant of 
Darbello, would show: ‘Whole town fied, myself 
Jessaram, son and Kundomal went to Hyderabad 
today....come immediately on receiving telegram with 
family Kandiaro station” ‘The desertion of the 
whole Hindu population of ‘the village, in spite of 
their utmost efforts to arouse the local and higher 
, authorities from the very beginning to the’ seriousness 
of the situation and their piteous appeals for the 
protection of life and property which is the very greatest 
blessing of British rule in India, is an extremely. sad 
and significant commentary upon the dilatoriness of 
Government.” + 


"We do not . reproduce ‘this. quota- 
tion fò stigmatize the administration, 


but only- to point out with regret that such. 


unfortunate occurrences are directly 
‘traceable to the Mussulman  fulminations 
that appear in the Jingo Islamic press. 
Here is what a correspondent writing to 
the Lahore Watan says : 

“The attention of the Muslim League ought to be 
invited to the humiliating treatment. accorded to 
Mahomedans, high and low, by the Hindus, who, even 
the poorest among them, would. object to taking food 
on the carpet polluted by the touch’ of a Mahomedan. 
The Muslim League ought to take a strong measure 
in the matter and pass a resolution prohibiting 
Mahomedans to patronize Hindu shops and to partake 
of anything that is touched by a Hindu. Leav- 
ing aside the religious prohibitions, from the sanitary 

- point of view alone, the Mahomedans ought not to 
take anything prepared by a Hindu.” ° > 


Talk such as this, to say the least, does 
not proniote cordial relations between Hindus 
and Muslims. Such effusions must be depre- 

cated at this time, when the Hindus are 
relaxing their old-time rules regarding 
inter-dining, and when there is a strong 


~ 
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movement on foot in nearly every part of 
the country to ignore the age-long restric- 
tion of not eating with Musulmans. 

But the strangest and saddest fact of all 
is that the gulf is the widest between the 
Hindus and Muslims who do not object 
to interdining with each other, whereas it 
is the narrowest between the ignorant 
Hindu and Muslim masses who keep up 
their old-time ‘prejudices in regard to 
eating. This can be readily observed in 
any Indian city. It will be found that the 
educated leaders amongst both the com- 
munities are not very orthodox about 
social observances. Yet they are the very 
people who are at daggers drawn, while 
the ignorant villagers do not fight amongst 
themselves on religious and social, much 
less political scores, unless they are prompt- 
ed to do so by their urban brothers. 


Hindu-Muslim Relations Outside India. 


' Hindu-Muslim relations outside India 
also are showing signs of straining, through 
the same artificial process ‘that is going on 
in Hindustan. 

Some years ago we read of a feud waxing 
hot in Canada between Hindus and 
Muslims. Mohammad Khan, a hall- 
educated Punjabi, headed one faction: the 
other was captained by an equally half- 
educated Punjabi “Doctor”, Devi Chand. 
Their wranglings led them to the courts, | 
and Vancouverites, who already were’ 
hostile to the Indian immigrants, became 
still more antagonistic. In the court the 
Hindus -vand Muslims, while setting forth 
their evidence, gave unbridled expression 
to race hatred. The reporters of the 
Canadian yellow press circulated these 
bitter and harsh expressions, and held up 
Hindustan to the scorn of their people. 


Now comes the news from Australia that 
the Muslims are falling foul of Hindus and 
Sikhs. The reason advanced.is that the 
latter eat meat butchered by the Jhatka — 
Sikh—process. What a trivial ground for 
wrangling! ` 

What apity that these fighting factions 
will not take to heart the splendid example 
that the Transvaal Hindus and Muslims 
have set to the world by forgetting their 
religious differences, recognizing their com- 
munity of interests, and presenting a solid 
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phalanx to their oppressors—the authorities 
of the South African Colonies. 


Governing others. 


The Christian Register of Boston writes :— 


A generation ago all Americans hailed with glad 
consent the statement of Abraham Lincoln that no 
man was wise enough or good enough to govern 
another without his consent. 


Ts it suggested that Americans are now 
of a different opinion ? If so, why ? 


Hindus in California. 


‘A San FRANCISCO telegram states that a campaign 
is being begun against Hindu immigrants, of whom 
there are nearly 10,000 in California. The Califor- 
ñians’ principal grievance is that they work on the 
railways, farms and in factories much cheaper than 
the white men, that they live cheaper and do not spend 
their money in their adopted country. ‘The average 
pay for a Hindu labourer is low, and yet out of this 
they manage to support themselves, -and send two- 
thirds of their wages to India. ‘ Attention was recently 
called to the fact that gangs of Hindus employed by 
the railways in the northern part of California and 
by the Diamond Match Company were buying money 
_orders to the value of £200 a day, yet the pay received 
by these men was very small.” 

i l ‘“Lonpon. August roth. 
“The correspondent of the Daly Chronicle telegraph- 


ing from San Francisco says that the anti-Asiatic _ 


feeling on the Pacific Coast has been accentuated by 
the continual influx of Hindus, numbering . ten 
thousand in California alone. They have been driven 
from Canada by: cold. They are considered even 
more undesirable than the Chinese and Japanese, 
because they refuse to learn English, 
that as British subjects they did not find it necessary 
to learn English in Indias’ —Reuter. 


Of course every white man learns the. 


language of the country in which he 
sojourns for earning a livelihood, and spends 
all his income there sending nothing home. 
Every Indian ought to feel proud that 
not even the enemies of his countrymen 
abroad can say anything against their 
character or their capacity for work. 


“When is an Empire not an Empire ?” 
“The British Empire looks very well. on the map, 


but when it is tested by the. ordinary rules it. does not , 


seem to be much of an Empire. Adam Smith 
regarded an empire—all the component parts of which 
did not contribute to their common defence—as a 
shadowy semblance of an empire rather than the real 
thing. But matters are still worse when we are 
confronted by the impossibility of securing for all 
the subjects of the King equal justice and free transit 
through all his dominions beyond the sea. The 
Indians residing in Canada have preferred a temperate 
petition to the Government asking that the Dominion 
Immigration Laws may be amended. Japanese are 
allowed to enter Canada on showing they possess from 


contending , 
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£6 to £10. No British Indian can land unless he 
has £40, and has come direct from India—which is an 
impossibility. The petitioners say :— 

‘We appeal and most forcibly bring to your notice 
that no such discriminating laws are existing against 
us in foreign countries like the United States of 
America, Germany, Japan, and Africa, to whom we 
do not owe any allegiance whatsoever.’ i 

“The Indians, I fear, will appeal to deaf ears, 
Neither in South Africa, Australia, nor Canada do 
His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship in one common Empire.’’—Revrew of 
Reviews. 

The case seems to be the most scandalous 
in South Africa. Persons of Indian 
extraction who were born and have passed 
all their lives in the Transvaal are dumped 


in Portuguese territory, whence the obsequi- 


ous Portuguese officials deport them to 
India. There can be no greater international 
infamy than this. The British Imperial 
Government should at once put a stop to 
such things. It is idle to say that it cannot 
dictate to a self-governing colony. 


“Let Major Seely—is he not the same man as the 
Under-Secretary of State? reply. What did he say 
in his speech onthe debate on the Address to the 
Throne in the House of Commons on the 2oth 
February, 19062 He is reported to have said that 
‘he supported His Majesty’s Government in the 
action which they had taken, and he was grateful for 
the reforms announced by the Prime Minister; but 
one thing more he would ask, and that was that they 
should not say that this thing was intolerable and 
wrong andin the same breath should say that they 
would leave it to the Responsible Government of the 
Colony to decide, whether the wrong should be con- 
tinued. (Cheers.) He was glad that the Prime Minister 
said yesterday that when he declared that the question © 
of Chinese labour or no Chinese labour was to be re-_¥ 
ferred to the Transvaal he by no means inferred that 
the question of the conditions under which that labour 
was to be allowed was a matter of indifference to the 
people of this country and to the Empire at large. 
(Cheers.) That was what they asked, and he took 
it that that was what his right honourable friend meant. 
He only asked that it should be stated clearly and em- 
phatically, and, if possible, before the close of the 
debate, that the principle on which the British Empire 
rested was that those who came under the flag, if 
they were to come under it at all, must be free. 
(Cheers.) It might be said that they+could not 
dictate to a self-governing colony, "but they had 
done it again and again in far less important matters. 
(Hear, Hear.) This must be done at once, because 
delay would only do great harm and continue the 
uncertainty which now existed.’ ” 


Education in Native States. 


The Maharaja of Patiala has ordered 
that every village prepared to collect 30 
boys for learning the Gurmukhi language 
will have a primary Gurmukhi school 
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provided at once and that in the selection 
and appointment of Zaildars and Nambar- 
dars, other, qualifications and considerations 
being equal, preference should as a rule 
be given to those who are literate and 
educatede and have assisted in the spread 
of or otherwise taken interest in, education. 


The Native State of Jamkhandi in the 
Southern Mahratta Country has made 
education free for the masses, and the result 
of this measure has been a constant increase 
in the number of scholars. The policy of 
the State has been to provide schools in 
the larger villages first. There are now 
only two or three places possessing a 
population of 500 and upwards without 
a school. The State, with its limited 
revenue, spends about 4'8 per cent. of the 
‘gross’ income on education ; and 5'2 per 
cent. of the ‘entire’ population are under 
. instruction in schools. Earnest endeavours 
are being made to popularise education 
among the depressed ‘classes, and the 
attractions offered are free meals and other 
advantages, which should necessarily appeal 
to the “untouchables”, who do not get even 
a full meal aday. The resources of the 
State are small, and they prevent it from 
opening free schools i in smaller villages. 

There is absolutely no reason: why pri- 
mary education should not be made 
absolutely free in all Native States, large 
and small. There is no’ political reason to 


¿deter them from taking this most needful. 


‘and necessary step. 


Mr. Nevinson on Nationality. 


In one of his recent lectures Mr. Nevinson 
said :— 


“Nationality implies a stock or race, an inborn 
‘temperament, with certain instincts and capacities. 
It is the slow production of forgotten movements and 
obscure endeavours that cannot be repeated or restored. 
It is sanctified by the long struggles of growth and by 
the affection that has gathered round its history. If 
nationality has kindled and maintained the light of 
freedom, it is illuminated by a glory that transforms 
mountain freedom into splendour. If it has endured 
tyranny, its people are welded together by a common 
suffering and a common indignation ee EE 
has inspired the noblest literature and all the finest 
forms of art. Chiefly in countries where the flame of 
nationality burnt strong and clear, has the human 
mind achieved its greatest miracles of beauty, thought, 
and invention * * ® Chiefly by nationality has the 
human race been preserved from the dreariness of 
ant-like uniformity, and has retained the power of 
variation, which appears to be essential for the highest 
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development of life. With what pleasure, during our 
travels, we discover the evidences of nationality even 
in such things as dress, ornaments, food, songs, and 
dancing, still more in thought, speech, proverbs, 
literature, music, and the higher arts! With what 
regret we see those characteristics swept away by the 
advancing tide of dominant monotony and cs 
dullness !” 

According to the London Correspondent 
of the Madras Standard, Mr. Nevinson 
cited as the greatest evils of subjection the 
loss of manhood inevitable’ tn the subject 
race, or the penalty which it pays in 
tormenting rancour and the corresponding 
penalty imposed on the soul of the dominant 
race, “As a rule,” he affirmed, “we may 
say that the worst characteristics, not only 
of our own but of all dominant races, such 
as the French, : Germans, and Russians, 
are displayed among their subject races.” 
The moral he drew was two-fold. In regard 
to races already subject the duty of the 
dominant Powers is to keep up to the level 
of their own pretensions—“to maintain 
among them equal justice, equal rights, 
and equal consideration as members of one 
great community, instead of depriving them 
of their manhood and kicking them out of 
their own railway carriages.. We have to 
train them on the way to self-government, 
instead of clapping them into prison if they 
mention the subject. We have to encourage 
their local arts and industries instead ‘of 
regarding them asa ground where our dry 
rubbish may be shot, or as a stable for the 
breeding of cheap labour.” . 

- “And in regard to nationalities that still retain 
their freedom we must bring our Governments up 
into line with the leading thought of the day. We 
must show them that the destruction of a free’ people 
like Finland or. Persia is not a local or distant disaster 
only,, but affects the whole community of nations and 
spreads like a poison, blighting the growth of freedom 
in every land and encouraging ‘all the black forces of 
tyranny, darkness, and — suppression. Rapidly 
growing among us, there is already a certain solidarity 
of all free states, and the problem of the immediate 


future is how to make their common action effective 
on the side of liberty.’’ 


Turkey under its new Rulers. 


Ina letter to the Times of July 4, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison wrote: 


The new regtmé in'Turkey is doing its best to fulfil 
our hopes of it; public confidence is increasing, though 
improvements and reforms still go very slowly; the 
Chamber is working with honesty, good sense, and 
order; and, above all, the various races and creeds 
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in the motley empire are beginning to understand the 
idea of a common Ottoman patriotism. ~ 
All that I saw or heard in various quarters led me 

to believe that the new regime is doing well, and will 
overcome the inveterate difficulties with «which it is 
surrounded. I noticed a visible improvemeh{ in the 
police and free life in Constantinople since m), first 
visit in 1890. I am assured that something is going 
to be done about the streets and the dogs, but as yé 
both are nearly as troublesome as ever. Vagrancy 
and robbery are certainly being repressed, and I 
even walked about the quays of Galata at night with 
impunity. 

a a $ ue 

How far Parliamentary government 18 as yet 
practicable in Turkey I will not say. I “neither 
observed, nor did I hear of, any serious objections’to 


the maintenance of military rule, which, after all, is 


invisible to the visitor, and seems to be popular with 
the mass of the people. The business of the Chamber 
seemed to me to be more like a lively afternoon at, the 
London County Council rather than in a European 
Parliament. No collision is noticed between the 
various religions, though nearly half the members are 
Softas weating white turbans. One Beduin- attends 
in his native costume, but he gives no trouble. The 
speeches are short and practical. In a morning I 
heard thirty or forty Deputies give their opinions, 
frequently in two or three sentences, without rising— 
short, sharp, and decisive. I trust that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons had an opportunity of 
observing how pithy honourable members can be 
when they try. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was listened to with attention in a long detailed 
statement, and was not heckled so severely as our own 
at Westminster. But perhaps what impressed me 
most was that menof different creeds and races now 
serve in. the ranks together for the first time in the 
history of Islam. So experienced and energetic a soldier 
_as Ma or Stephen speaks well of his new recruits. 


Forward and Backward Races. 
The Christian Register of Boston writes :-— 


The doctrine now commonly accepted by the ruling 
governments of the world is that nations and tribes 
that are incapable of founding stable governments and 
administering justice with impartiality and success 
must necessarily come under the control of some other 
nation that has the power to maintain order and is 
righteous enough to administer justice. The doctrine 
is now accepted because all the great nations are 
practising that which they pteach,—or rather are 
preaching a` doctrine of international relations to 
justify their practices. They, therefore, by the 
familiar process called log-rolling sustain each other. 
They say, in effect, “Keep your hands off from my 
preserves, and I will not meddle with yours” Some 
day the question will arise in another form, and we 
shall ask, if a dependent nation is to be governed for 
its own good, what’are the qualities which will justify 
any nation in volunteering fer the office of control ? 

When the peace of the world has been secured by 
' mutual consent and co-operation of the great powers, 
_ some new questions will be submittted to the new 
international court of arbitral justice. The weak, 
dependent nations that are governed without their 
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own consent will make an appeal to this court and 
demand the credentials of those who claim the right 
to govern, and beg also to be informed as to the terms 
and limits of their enforced apprenticeship. They 
will desire to-know when the hour will strike when 
freedom for them will be proclaimed. 


Japan and Korea, 


Japan has extinguished the independence 

She wishes to do more. She 

oye the Koreans and the world at large 
to “forget that there ever was such a name 
as Korea denoting an independent country 
and people, But though others may forget, 

the Koreans will not: Chosen, the new 
Japanese name for Korea, will not be as 

.dear to the Koreans as Korea. The Telugu 
people have not ceased to call their country 
Andhra, though that name is not to be 
found in any modern map. 

Evidently the Koreans are not satished, 
though dissatisfaction cannot find expres- 
sion in their native land. The voice of ` 
discontent comes from far-off free America. 

Reuter wires from San Francisco that 
the Korean National Association, the 
general office of which is at San Francisco, 
has passed a resolution firmly repudiating 
the cession of sovereignty and the tyrannical 
compulsion of Japanese methods. The 
resolution concludes: “We; true sons of 
Korea, will never give up the struggle for 
liberty and independence.” 

The “Times” correspondent telegraphs 
from Tokio that the Minister for Home 
affairs has issued instructions urging all» 
Japanese to offer their hand in sincere amity 
to their new countrymen in Korea and to be 
guided solely by the principle of equality. 

We .hope the Minister for Home affairs 
is sincere, and we hope, too, that the 
Japanese will succeed in practising what 
some other conquering races have preached. 


An M. P. on the Influence of Bengal, 


` Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., writes 
in theDazly Chronicle : 


The Bengalee inspires the Indian Nationalist 
movement. In Bombay the Nationalist isa Liberal 
politician, a reformer who takes what he can get and 
makes the best use of it. Inthe Punjab he is a dour, 
unimaginative person who shows a tendency to work 
in a lonely furrow. In -Bengal he is a person of 
lively imagination who thinks of India, and whose 
nationalism finds expression not only in politics, but 
in every form of intellectual activity. Indeed I have 
not taken away with me a very favourable impression 
of Bengal politics. There are no good political 
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leaders there. They have excellent speakers and 
eloquent writers, but none of their prominet men seem 
to have that heaven-given capacity to lead. ‘They are 
magnificent agitators (I use the word in no uncom- 
plimentary sense). They can prepare men to be led, 
but ‘no shepherd there steps forward to pipe the flocks 
to the green, pasture. 


‘But Bengal is perhaps doing better than political 
agitation. It is idealising India. Jt is translating 
nationalism into religion, into music and poetry, into 
painting and literature. I called on one whose name 
ison every lip as a wild extremist who toys with 
bembs, and. across whose path the shadow of the 
hangman falls, He sat under a printed text: “I 
will go in the strength of the Lord God’’; he talked of 
the things which trouble the soul of man; he wander- 
ed aimlessly into the dim regions of aspiration where 
the mind finds a soothing resting-place. He was far 
more of a mystic than of a politician. He saw India 
seated on a temple throne. But how it was to arise, 
what the next step was to be, what the morrow: of 
independence was to bring—to these things he had 
given little thought. 


In the last few sentences Mr. Macdonald 
Ghosh. 
Mr.. Macdonald continues : l 


From Bengal gush innumerable freshets of 
religion, all flowing to revive and invigorate the 
Nationalist spirit. 

A literary revival makes for the same end. It is 
still crude, particularly in its romance,but it is groping 
after Hindu realism. It is written in Bengalee in the 
Same aggressive way that some of our Irish, friends 
are trying to revive the use of Erse. | 

So also in music, poetry and the fine arts. That 
last, glowing with nationalist spirit, has been revived 
by [Abanindro Nath] Tagore and some of his pupils. 
The former enjoys already a vigorous popular life. 
They brought us out on the river on Sunday, and 
sang to us—‘‘Bande Mataram’' amongst other things. 

«Their “Marseillaise” and their “Carmagnole? are 
hymns thanking God for endowing life with beauty, 
are invocations to India, thetr mother, full of yearning 
endearments. They sang from well-thumbed copies 
of a collection of hymns written by [Rabindranath] 
Tagore, the poet, and the music, much of it new, 
and all so unlike our own, clung round our hearts and 
stole again and again all that day into our ears. 


When we were still in the North-West we were told 
of this incident. A concert was held one evening at 
one of the orphan schools controlled by a missionary 
society in the Punjab, the boys themselves doing the 
entertaining. The Punjabees sang their rather 


monotonous and common popular songs, but one lad . 


singing in an unknown tongue swept the auditors off 


. their legs by the vim of his style and the enchantment 


of his music. He had been picked up on the Calcutta 


streets, and he was singing some of the Bengalee 


a national hymns. 


$ 
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India in Song and Worship. 


That is what Bengal is ‘doing for the National 
movement. It is creating India by song and worship, 
itis clothing her in queenly garments. Its politics 
must be for some time an uncertain mingling of 
extremist impossibilism and moderate opportunism. 
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It is romantic, whilst the Punjab is dogmatic.... Bengal 
will brood fof long over the bereavement to its heart 
the Partition ; it will cling fondly to 
Swadeshi; on the shores of its enthusiasm it will throw 
up the bomb-thrower as a troubled sea throws up 
foam ; and from this surging of prayer and song and 
political strife will come India~—if India ever does 
come. 

Later on, I sat at the table of the Great Official, 
and, in bad temper and rude manner, he demanded 
of me to tell him where I had been and whom I -had 
seen, and of what I was thinking. I told him of the 
hymns and the pictures and the prayers. Andhe . 
laughed a great rude Western laugh and explained 
things by reasons made up of blind Western super- 
ficialities. He knew nothing about the pictures; the 
hymns were a mixture of double meaning and sedition 
to’ him. Each sentence ended with the authoritative 
“I know.’ But I have heard the children sing, ‘and 
the women talk, and the men join in with both. And 


I think I know. 


Do the Great Officials really know ? Is 
it the case with them, then, that though 
knowledge has came, “wisdom lingers”? > 


' Count Okuma and India. 


The following passage taken from Count 
Okuma’s article in the July number of the 
Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association 
deserves to be earnestly thought over by 
all Indians: i 


India was at the head of all civilized countries in 
ancient times, but what was the cause by which she 
was reduced to her present state? She brought ‘it 
about herself. She feil behind, because her social 
organization did not conform to the internatiortal 
standard. From the réprehensible caste institution, from 
religious superstitions, from the discordance of langu- 
ages, conjoined with various other causes,-the Indian 
nation has been unable to withstand the international 
competition. The rise or fall of a nation is brought 
about by the people themselves, and no other force is 
responsible for a nation’s downfall. Rome was not 
brought to its destruction by tbe northern barbarians, 
but by the Romans -themselves. Therefore I always 
give advice to my most beloved Indian friends to cease - 
from their aversion to England, and to recognise their 
own weak points and to cultivate the knowledge and 
morality that correspond to the present world 
requirements. 


L No vacancy for Bengali Brahmins in 


Mrs. Besant’s Kitchen. 


According to a report published in the 
Madras Standard, in the course of a speech 
which Mrs. Annie Besant made at the Central 
Districts Theosophical Federation, held at 
Madanapalle, she said: 

The interdining “was connected purely with the 
magnetism of the person. Ifthe person was pure in 
his magnetism one could eat from his hands. I do 


not advocate interdining everywhere as a whole. 
But I do advocate interdining between  sub-castes, 


. 
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Pure magnetism is the thing that should be looked 
to. The reasons have been forgotten afd the forms 
are maintained as agmatter of distinction. For ins- 
tance, I could not take food from a Bengali Brahmin 
cook, who is a flesh-eater or fish-eater. 1 would 
rather eat food from my servant whom I know than 
from a Brahman who was a meat-eater, because I walk 
by knowledge and not by form,” 
‘The humour of the situation lies in this 
that the class of orthodox Bengali Brahmins 
who generally. become cooks ‘would 
consider Mrs. Besant’s touch itself as 
pollution, for she is, to them, in spite of 
her assumption of superior physical holiness, 
a mlechchha woman after all, one of a race 


-gprung from monkeys and rakshasas. It 


would be difficult to decide who was the 
funnier fossil of the’ two, Mrs. Besant or 
the orthodox Bengali Brahman cook. We 
are sorry for the Bengali Brahmin, all the 
same; for one more avenue of employment 
is closed to him. 

Every Bengali married woman, Brahman 
or non-Brahman, eats fish during the life- 
time of her husband, as it is considered a 
privilege to which widows are not 
entitled. So, you see, the whole Bengali 
race is tainted, for the Bengali mot iers are 
not good enough to cook Mrs. Besant’s 
food. For this reason the Bengali race, 
from prehistoric days down to September 
30, 1910, has not produced any saint or 
even a good man of ordinary virtue. 

In what laboratory is this magnetism 
generated? Will any scientist kindly let 


-us know? We wish to have a little of it; 


for though we have not taken meat or fish 
for a quarter of a ceritury, we are afraid 
the original taint of being a Bengali 
Brahman has not left us yet. 

In spite of its unwisdom, how excruci- 
atingly funny the tdea is that no fish-eating 
Bengali Brahmin is good enough to cook 
for. Mrs. Besant! In these days of high 
prices, what shall we do if we can not with 
a clear conscience cherish the ambition of 
being cooks even ?—forour touch is contami- 
nation.—Heigh-ho for the good old days 
when there was no Mrs. Besant to bring 
our culinary virtues into disrepute! y 


Caste as a qualification for High Court 
Judgeship. : 


While at one end of the ladder the 
Bengali Brahman’s chances of becomin 
Mrs. Besant’s cook are gone, at the other, 
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his claims to occupy the Calcutta High 
Court Bench are being seriously disputed. 


Some rogues, having found that the game 
of setting class against class has succeeded 
to some extent in some provinces, have 
begun to say that Mr. Ex-Judge Lal Mohan 
Das ought to be succeeded by a> non- 
Brahman judge. Bengalis will not stand 
this mischievous nonsense. What has caste 
got todo with judicial capacity ? These 
mischief-making rascals ought to-be de- 
ported forthwith to Mount Erebus in the 
South Polar regions to try their tricks with 
penguins, seals and albatrosses. 


The Range of Ancient Hindu Influence. 


When India was not isolated she. was 
great. [here was then a Greater India 
beyond the bounds of India proper, as there 
isa Greater Britain beyond the narrow limits 
of Great Britain. All the lands in the 
vicinity of India,-Burma, Anam, Cambodia, 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Tibet, China, 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, Central Asia, and 
Siberia, and Asiatic islands like Ceylon, 
Java, | Sumatra, Bali, and Japan,—felt and 
benefited by Indian influence and emigration. 
Archzeological discoveries are making this 
fact clearerand more indisputable day. by day. 
For instance we are told that Herr. Lueden, 
the Berlin authority on Sanskrit, has accord- 
ing to a London telegram, succeeded in 
deciphering the Sanskrit manuscripts dis- 
covered at Turfan, in Central Asia, by Lecoq. 
The manuscripts, it is-said, are scenes from’ 
plays, some being 2,500 years old. 

In all countries, particularly in countries 
like ours, there are worthless descendants 
of ancestors of note who rest their 
claims to the respect of their neighbours 
on what their forbears were or did. We 
have long played the despicable part of 
these do-nothings. Is it not time that 
we exerted ourselves to show that we are 
men? Ifa nation has a -glorious past, it 
ought to be all the more a reason for 
striving to live worthy lives in the present. 
And what ifa race has no great past, no 
proud history? It ought to make history 


now. There is potential greatness in every 
race. | 


Dr. Broda of Paris, Editor of the Inter- 
national, once told us that the Negroes ol 
the small island of Hayti could name more 
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original workers in science than we 
could! 

Let us cease merely dreaming of the. 
past. . 


, ‘Independent Wales. 
HAN EXTRAORDINARY SPEECH. 


| “LONDON, September 21st. . 

_ ‘In a speech last evening Mr. Lloyd-George, refer- 
ring tothe Welsh, said their patriotism was intense 
but not narrow. He believed in the Empire, though 
he did not display his imperialism by insulting 
foreigners and jeering at the races in the Empire to 
which he belonged. Some of us, he concluded, might 
live to see Wales independent and free. 

“The Master of Elibank, in a speech, <did the time 
was perhaps not distant when, as in English-speaking 
communities overseas, both the Saxon and the Celt 


* on our shores would be called freely to exercise that 


genius for Self-Government with which they were so 
highly endowed." —Reuter. 

The above telegram refers to two speeches 
Mr. Lioyd- 
George isa Welshman and fills almost the 
most important office in the British Empire, 


- -and his country, Wales, that is to say, IS 


well-represented in the British Parliament. 
But still he cries ‘out for independence ! 
Does the conquest of Wales by the Saxon 
centuries ago still sting him? Alas for the 
Imperialist ! God did not consult him 
while mixing up the constituent elements 
of the human mind; so love of indepen- 
dence continues to form part of the mind 
of even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the British Empire. Even his proud 
eposition cannot make him forget 
though his country has the substance of 
self-government, it has not got the semblance 
of freedom, --it was conquered hundreds of 
years ago, and it forms part of the British 
Empire not of its own free will, but because 
of that conquest. ' 


We have-been told again and again that 
we ought not to be sentimental, and ought 
not to cry for the moon. We try not to. 
It is British statesmen who spoil and have 
always spoilt us, from the days of the 
Marquess j of Hastings, Governer-General of 
India, downwards,—the Marquess who 
wrote in fis “Private Journal” under date 
the 17th : f May, 1818 :— l 
UA time not very remoté will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, and from which 
she cannot atipresent recede. In that hour it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
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that she had-used her, sovereignty towards enlighten- 
ing her temporary subjects, soas to enable the 
native communities to walk alone in the paths of 
jnstice, and to maintain with probity towards their 
benefactress that commercial intercourse in which 
we should then find a solid interest.” P. 326, Vol. II. 

And now, why does a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer disturb the even tenour of our 
endeavour to be very:good boys ? 

Fhe Indian Daily News pleasantly suspects 
that with Mr. Lloyd-George it is a case of 
incipient insanity. It writes: 

After his speech on Monday night with its absurd 
conclusion the only reflection possible is that Mr. 
Lloyd-George stands very sorely in need of a holiday, 
and that even if he were to risk the perils of land 
and sea,as Mr. Winston Churchill has done in the 
Near East, it would be better there should be some 
change of scene and rest to restore his balance of 
mind. oe 
If his friends are wise they will forcibly convey 
Mr. Lloyd-George to some place where he can take 
a long holiday. New Guinea would be a favourable 
retreat. l i 

Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
go to New Guinea, would he kindly receive 
as paying guests some Indian lads who 
indiscreetly dreamt, talked and wrote of 
independence but did not possess the protec- 
tive armour of a Chancellorship of the 


Exchequer ? | 
Self-Government for whom ? 


The Master of Elibank speaks of self- 
government both for the Saxon and the 
Celt in the British Empire: Does he mean 
that the other races in the Empire, referred 
to by Mr. Lloyd-George, are helots and 
must remain helots? But this is God’s 
world and no people can ever remain helots. 


Devanagari on Indian Coins, 
The Kashi Nagari-Pracharini Sabha has 


submitted a memorial to the Government 
of India praying that the value of all the. 
Indian coins of the reign of King George 
V. “be indicated in the Devanagari 
character also.” It says: — 


The Devanagari script is used and read by the largest 
nuinber of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. It is the 
most widely known character in India. The ancient 
and modern Sanskrit and Hindi literatures, sacred 
and profane, are written in Nagari character. The 
Hindi speaking population of India which generally - 
uses this character numbers 85°68 millions ‘To the 
Guzerati and Marathi speaking populations. which 
number 10°62 and 18°88 millions respectively and the 
Bengalis generally, who number 41°34 millions, the 
Devanagari character is well known, inasmuch 
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as their more or less common sacred books are written 
in that character. a 


The subject is not altogether without an historical 
precedent. In the Mohammedan coins from the time 
of Shahabuddin Mohammed Ghori to that of 
Ghayasu tdinj Tughlak, the Devanagari character was 
invariably used. 

The prayer is eminently reasonable and 
natural. But that may also be its weak 
point. í 


Education and Health. 


We find in our country that university 
education has a very injurious effect on the 
„health of many of our young men and 
young women. But that it need not do 
so, will appear from the following extract 
from the “Christian Register” of Boston: 


Horrible things are told in these days about the 
morals and the health of young men, and all kinds 
of statements are made to the effect: that young 
women by modern processes of education are rendered 
unfit for the duties of home and society. True state- 
ments of this kind undoubtedly may be made, and yet 
anybody who is old enough to remember the 
changes that have been going on since the Civil War 
may testify that young men and women were never so 
strong and well proportioned, capable of enduring 
fatigue, and alert for the activities and pleasures of 
life as they are to-day. Jt ts notable in all parts 
of the country that the tendency of young people ts 
to outgrow tn stature their fathers and mothers, and 
that the graduates of colleges, especially of theological 
seminaries, ave more vobust and of a more wholesome 
type in body and mind than their predecessors. We 
hear much about the powers of endurance of the 
stalwart clergy of a hundred years ago, yet Dr. 
Greenwood said that it was a well-known fact that 
there was not at that time a minister in the circle 
of Massachusetts Bry who was in good health. (The 
italics are ours). > 


The reasons why our young students, male 
‘and female, are for the most part weaklings, 
are many.In addition to the other causes 
which produce greater bodily weakness 
and mortality in India than in any 
other civilised country and which fully 
affect our student population along 
with other classes of the people, there are 
causes which operate only in the case oi 
students. These are the multiplicity of ex- 
aminations, the irrational methods both of 
instruction and examination which promote 
cramming, the heaps of books in a foreign 
language which have to.be gone through ina 


' more or less mechanical manner, the hours of 
work in the hottest part of the day, which - 


in a tropical climate ought naturally to 
be set apart mostly for rest, chronic semi- 
starvation and bad food, living in ill-venti- 
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lated and insanitary lodging houses, study 
ing in insufficiently lighted, ill-ventilate: 
and over-crowded class-rooms, want o 
suitable and sufficient physical exercise, an 
absence of buoyancy, hopefulness and brigh 
prospects due to causes which we*need no 
definitely mention or discuss. In additior 
to these, female students are further subject 
ed to the disadvantage of -remainin; 
confined to their houses. In fact, unless w 
who advocate higher education for wome: 
and also give such education to our daugh 
ters can also provide plenty of physica 
movement in the open air for them, ou 
efforts must end disastrously. To b 
cabinned and confined is bad enough fo 
all women, but it is worst for those wh 
have to do brain work. 


Can we not have a park or an ope 
square in Calcutta and other big cities fo 
the exclusive use of our women? What d 
our medical friends say? If they insist o: 
prescribing fresh air for their femal 
patients wherever necessary, the remed 
will certainly come sooner than otherwise. 


Age of Compulsory Schooling in 
Germany. 


Throughout Germany the education c¢ 
boys and girls is compulsory up to a certai: 
age, and therefore free up to a certai 
standard, The ages of compulsory attend 
ance in the different States are given below 
Unless exceptions are mentioned, it is to b 
understood that both boys and girls mus 
attend. . 


States Age 
Prussia 5 to i4 or 15 
Bavaria : ies 6 to 16. 
Saxony ia “1.  ' 6to 14. Boys up to 1 
Wurtemburg: ~- 6 or7to Igor 15; 
Baden sis asf 6 to 14.(Girls up to 1 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 6 to Iq ` 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 6 to 14 
Oldenburg G6to1y * 
Brunswick stom ! 
Saxe- Meiningen 6 to i4 \ 
Saxe- Altenburg 6 to 14.Gițis may lea 

en ; i at 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 6 to 14 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen 6 to 14 
Schwarzburg-Budolstadt 6 to 14 
Waldeck 6 to 14 
Reuss V. Li. ... 6 to 14 
Reuss J. L. ... ee . Oto 14 
Schwamburg-Lippe ... {6 to iq 
Bremen vin #6 to I4 
Hamburg 6 to 14 


Lubeck 
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States Age 
6 to 14 May be pro- 
longed for one year. 
54 or 6 to (boys) 140° 
E (girls) 13 
Everywhere Germany is taking the lead 


Alsace- Loraine 


- owing to Its excellent educational system. 


Our foremost duty in India to-day is to 
reduce the mass of illiteracy in the country. 
The best patriot is he who can honestly 
say that he is doing his very best to see 
that in his hamlet, village, ward, town or 
district no boy or girl grows up in illiteracy. 
Every one who is literate is bound to destroy 
illiteracy in others. 


_ Prof. Gilbert Murray on Kipling and 


“Punch.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
delivered an address at the opening of the 
Conference on Nationalities and Subject 
Races. The text of the address has been 
printed in the Sociological Review. We 
subjoin an extract. | 

If ever it were my fate to administer a Press Law, 


and put men in prison for the books they write and 
the opinions they stir up among their countrymen, 


_ I should not like it, but I should know where to begin 


I should first of all lock up my old friend, Rudyard 
Kipling, because in several, stories, he has used. his 
great powers to stir up in the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of Englishmen a blind and savage 
contempt for the Bengali. And many Bengalis 
naturally have read thesestories. You cannot cherish 
a savage contempt for anyone without its being 
quickly reciprocated. ‘And when both sides regard 
each other with the same savage contempt it is not 
likely that they can dwell together in peace. Aud 
in case Mr. Kipling should feel lonely in his cell, I 
would send him a delightful campanion, Mr. Anstey 
of Punch. Year after year, clever natives of India 


come over to England at great sacrifice of money 


and trouble, to study in our Universities and satisfy 
the tests for obtaining positions in their own country. 


They compete with us: well, and with all the odds - 


against them. And year after year they have found 
in our greatest newspaper caricatures of themselves— 
ridiculous Baboos, cowardly, vain, untruthful, in every 
way absurd, talking bad and bombastic English 
(not nearly so correct, I suppose, as Mr Anstey’s Hindus- 
tani), held up forthe amusement of the public. Now if 
these men are to be in any sense our subjects, that sort 
of thing is not fair play. It is not fair play, and it is 
not decent policy. If you must insult somebody, insult 
one who is free and can hit you back. If you want 
to govern a man, and to have hima loyal and friendly 
citizen—well, you must give up that luxury. You 
cannot govern the man and insult him too. This 
incessant girding at the Bengali, the most intellectual 
and progressive of the peoples of India, has an ugly 
look. It goes along with much irritable hostility 
to the Congress, to the students, to almost every 
Indian society „that professes high aims—such, for 
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instance, as the Arya Samaj. There is in-such sneers 
something perilously like jealousy. And if ever 
in a ruling race there creeps.in a tendency to be 
jealous of its subjects, to hate them for their good 
qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of 
power not because they are unfit for power, but 
because they are too obviously fit; such a tendency is, 
I believe, disastrous to any Empire, and the indivi- 
duals and parties who foster and inflame it have 
forfeited their claim to stand-among the great leaders 
and governors of the world. 


' An alleged Interview 
7 Sir E. Baker. 


Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, an American 
journalist, has published a report ‘of an 
interview which he says he had with 
Sir E. N. Baker, in the Times-Democrat of 
New Orleans, U. S. A. Here are some 
extracts from the report. 


with 


Protective Tariff in India. 


My conversation with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal here drifted towards finance, upon which he 
is an authority in the Far East. Said I: 

“Suppose you were the absolute ruler of India, your 
Excellency. Suppose you were not controlled by 
Great Britain, but that you had the same armies 
and the same administrative machinery that you have © 
to-day, what would you do to better the condition 
of these people?” , 

“I would give them a protective tariff. I would 
encourage the establishment of factories and favour 
them in every way as to the making of goods for 
India in competition with those of Europe, Japan and 
other parts of the world. What India needs is indus- 
trial development, and a protective tariff would bring 
that about. As it is, we are tied up by the manufac- 
turing industries of Great Britain. -We can levy no 
duties to speak of upon our imports of. cottons. We 
once had a tariff of § per cent, but the Manchester 
mill men objected, saying that it ruined their ' trade. 
They demanded that an excise duty be added to 
equalize our competition, and the result was that 
the duty was reduced to 34 per cent., that amount 
being levied on all goods made in India. Do you 
wonder that the natives object? A protective tariff 
would foster our industries and we could in time build 
up a mighty industrial empire.” 


India’s Coal and Iron. 


“Could you do this along other lines than the 
textiles 2?” i 

“Yes. There is no reason why Indians should not 
make everything in iron and steel. Their country has 
mineral resources which have never been exploited. 
No one knows what we have. Take our coal. Only 
a few years ago the people sneered at the coal of 
Bengal and said it was of no value. We exported 
more than 2,000,000 tons cf that coal last year, and 
during that time our output was almost 10,000,000 ` 
tons. We have a coal field at Barakar which Ove 
over 200 square miles and is, supposed to contain 
fifteen hundred million tons of available coal. In the 
Karanpura fields there are something like nine 


_ billion tons, and we have other deposits of considerable 
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value. We have iron not far from the coal, and steel 
works are now being put. up with native capital to 
manufacture with native iron and native ore. Within 
a short time we shall be making steel rails for our 
East Indian roads. There is no reason why we should 
not make our own hardware and develop industries 
along other lines.” > 
If these views are really held by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, they 
certainly do credit to his intellect. And if 
this interviewers accuracy can be relied upon, 
Lord Minto also holds similar opinions. But 
at present India is not in the least 
a gainer by such views being held by them. 
For after all they do not in the least affect 
.Great Britains economic policy towards 
India; they are at best only the. cold 
intellectual convictions of private gentlemen 
meant for the consumption of -interviewers 
and newspaper-readers: If there be any warm 
‘ heart-force behind them, the industrial 
aspect of India can be changed for the 
better a great deal in spite of the wickedness 
of “the other fellow,” Manchester. 


After all it is only achievements that 
count. Without them, words and opinions 
and intentions are practically useless. 


| Commerce writes in this connection : 

‘Sir Roper Lethbridge suggests that to give India 
fiscal freedom—i e., to permit her to impose protective 
tariffs upon English goods if she thought fit—would 
lead to the disruption of the Empire. We have always 
held—and our view is confirmed by those expressed 
by. Lord Minto and Sir Edward Baker—that, on the 
contrary, such liberty would enormously strengthen 
the hold of Great Britain upon India. It would remove 
one of the greatest grievances which now embitter the 
Indian mind—the sense of feeling that India is being 


ruthlessly exploited in the interests of English 
capitalists.’ ` 
This view is no doubt correct. For in 


the last debate on Imperial Preference in 
the Commons it was argued that the absence 
of a system of 
injured the commercial interests of England. 
In reply Mr. Asquith said that when British 
goods competed with Colonial ones, they 
were excluded frompreference and were taxed 
equally with other goods by the Colonies ; 
that price was gladly paid by England for 
a free and loyal Empire, which they should 
not have had if they continued to dictate 
their fiscal policy to the Colonies. ‘That 
means that fiscal freedom instead of breaking 
the bonds of loyalty only serves to strengthen 
them. In fact the Premier-admitted that 
“complete freedom is the only security 
for unity.” ; 


Imperial preference had 
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The Proclamation Pillar. 


The proposed Proclamation Pillar at 
Allahabad will be useful both to £uropean 
officials and the people of India,. only if 
a sufficiently large number of them can be 
induced to go to Allahabad and ‘read and 
understand the inscriptions at its base. The 
British official willbe reminded thereby of 
the ideals of British rule proclaimed to the 
world by Queen Victoria and confirmed by 
her son and grandson and will be ina position 
to compare the actual and the ideal for his 
guidance. The Indian who reads the 
inscriptions will also bein asimilar position 
to compare the two. Whether the compari- 
son will stimulate his loyalty or accentuate 
healthy discontent,- will depend on the 
decreasing or increasing distance between 
the actual and the ideal. Either result 
it is in the power of the British rulers 
of India to achieve. 

We do not know what objects the promo- 
ters of the project and the donors have in 


view. In any case we could suggest a 
cheaper and more effective, though less 
imposing, scheme. It is to secure in 


perpetuity a prominent position in all 
important periodicals and newspapers 
in India, and to print therein the passages 
of the Proclamation which are meant to be 
inscribed on the Pillar. In the case of 
vernacular publications, translations will 
have to take the place of the original. We 
are sure all Indian proprietors of papers will. 
charge only cost price ior the space required, | 
not the ordinary advertisement rates; many 
will be prepared even to print stereos of the 
passages gratis. We cannot speak for the 
proprietors of Anglo-Indian journals. . 

Our suggestton will appear quite hum- 
drum to many, as it does not at all appeal to 
the imagination; but we are convinced 
that it will be an incomparably more 
effective means of making the Proclamation 


- known than the Pillar plan. 


We have no mercenary motives. Should 
our suggestion be accepted, we would 
give free insertions to the passages chosen 
as long as our periodical might live. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference. 


The outstanding event of the last month 
in Bengal was the Provincial Conference. 
The’ chairman, Babu Ambica Charan 


Mazumdar. of Faridpur, delivered a vigorous 
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| address. We share with him his optimism 
to the full. 

‘Many important, resolutions were passed 
at this session of the Conference. Some of 
them can be given effect to only -by the 
_Governmeat. There are others which we 
also can carry out, 
rate. We shall refer to some of these. 

The seventh resolution “urges the people 
to continue. the agitation against”. the 
- Partition’ of Bengal. It does not cost any- 
body anything to pass such a resolution. 
But in the face of the repressive laws 
against public.meetings and the press, the 
leaders ought ‘to have pointed out some 
definite means of continuing the agita- 
tion. After the deportation of Babu 
Krishnakumar Mitra and others; for months 
no front-rank political leader in Calcutta 
would address even Swadeshi - meetings. 


y We hope similar methods of | continuing ` 


“the agitation will now be at a discount. 

j ‘Then there is. the Swadeshi resolution, 
to which every Indian, young or old, rich 
or poor, can give effect in a thousand and 
-one different ways. But we do hope 
our manufacturers will give up the fond 
delusion, if any among them entertain 
it, that we shall always buy and use 
worthless goods because they are Swadeshi. 
By this we do not mean to say that all 

f or most Swadeshi things are bad. But 
some undoubtedly are. Some again are 


only European manufactures A a 


“under Swadeshi names. 

We also strongly feel and invite the 
attention of the country to the “necessity 
of devising a telegraphic service between this 
country and England with a view to check 
the mischievous miusrepresentations . which 
often find place in the English newspapers 
and the publication in them of adequate 
and correct intormatnon regarding Indian 
affairs,” 

Every doku Indian must also feel the 
urgency of the questions of (a) settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, (b) village 
sanitation, (c) social reform, and (d) the 
formation of co-operative credit societies. 

There is no doubt that Government can 
do most: to check and-ultimately-put a stop 
to the ravages of malaria and other diseases, 
but the pedple can also do something, 
‘particularly -the bigger ‘landholders. - 
no efforts,, by whomsoever. made in -this 


my 


‘fo some extent.at any: 


‘But 


direction, can be completely sucq 
unless there be something lke unix 
education-and the elevation of the econ 
condition of the people to at least thu 
level of two fuli meals a day. May 
suggest that the teaching of hygiene 
made compulsory in all primary ai 
secondary schools, whether Vernacular 
Anglo-Vernacular ? 


The other resolutions to which we accord 
our heartiest support are: 


1g.° That this Conference urges the = to 
organise and foster’ a system of literary, scientific, 
technical and industrial education for both men. and 
women on national lines and under national control, 
and the Conference further -appeals to the country” 
to devote special attention to the furtherance of 
primary education. 

.20.. That this Conference urges the people to take 
practical steps for the amelioration of the depressed 
classes. 

22. That. this Conference calls upon the ‘people 
and specially the land-holding classes of the country 
to maintain adequate ‘pasture lands in villages. 

23. This Conference further urges upon the Munici- 
palities and the District and Local Boards to take steps 
for i improving the breed of cattle in the country. 

24. That this Conference accords its ‘hearty thanks 
to those noble-minded Englishmen, within and outside 
the House of Commons, who, under circumstances 
of great difficulty, have nobly , upheld the liberal 
traditions of the British race and ‘have fought against 
repressive measures in this country and “advocated 
the cause‘of the Bengal deportees against imprison- 
ment without trial. This Conference begs to place. 
on record its deliberate conviction that the services 
of these gentlemen have been of immense value to’ 
the Indian people. 


The Allahabad Exhibition, 


India wri tes: 


According to the custom now happily established, 
there will be an Industrial Exhibition held along with 
the forthcoming National Congress, and we are 
extremely glad that the committee has entrusted Dr. 
A. K Coomaraswamy with the arrangements for the 
Arts: department. In the hands of a director who. is at 
once an artist and a critical expert, the Arts sectiôn at 
Allahabad will doubtless turn out a very different 
thing from some other collections of Indian 
craft work got together under official auspices in 
recent years. 


We agree in thinking or Dr. Caomiara- 
swamy’s selection has been a very happy. 
and wise one. We, however, beg leave. to 
point out that the forthcoming Allahabad 
Exhibition does not owe its origin or in fact 
anything to the Congress. party. It owes 
its birth to official initiative, is an official 
affair, and was conceived some ttme- before 
Allahabad had been chosen as the place 


' 










e next sitting of the Congress, Sir 
ewett has thus saved the U. P. Con- 
wallas much worry and expense. But 
action has also deprived that party 
a splendid opportunity for develop- 
and demonstrating their powers of 
ganisation and for coming 
ontact, if they so desired, with the indus- 
trial classes of the country, who are the 
real backbone of the nation. We once 
more repeat that this Exhibition is in no 
sense a Congress Exhibition, as the Bombay, 
Calcutta and Benares Exhibitions, for 
. example, were. But, of course, as a collec- 
‘tion of things Indian and foreign and as an 
attractive tzmasha, it bids fair to throw 
into the shade any Congress Exhibition 
hitherto held anywhere. In, its results, too, it 
does not promise to differ from the latter. 


“The good and evil of Exhibitions. 


_The good and ‘evil of Exhibitions are 
apparent on the surface. Let us broadly 
classify the results as they affect Indians 
and foreigners. (1) Indians may bring 
their products and manufactures before 
the home and foreign public and secure 
for them a wider market. They may also 
feel a desire learn the more modern, swifter 
‘and more precise manufacturing. methods 
‘of the West on seeing from the machinery 

' exhibited by Western people. (2) Western 
‘manufacturers find a ready means of intro- 
ducing their machinery and manufactures 
into Indian markets. They also obtain 
facilities for studying the tastes of the 

Indian, public from the indigenous goods 
exhibited and also for obtaining descrip- 
tions, drawings, copies; models or photo- 
graphs of these Indian articles. Vast capital, 
- and modern methods and machinery enable 
them to flood the Indian market with cheap 
imitations of Indian articles, thus taking 
the bread out of the mouths of Indian 
artisans. The ‘Specimens of Indian 
Textiles” of which we told the story in 
one of our previous numbers and of which 
a set was brought from the Lucknow 
Museum and exhibited in the last Allahabad 
District Exhibition, is a case in point. 

The advantage that Indians may derive 
from exhibitions remains for the most part 
a possibility, because of their inferiority in 
training, organisation, energy and possession 
of capital. The advantage on the side of 
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the foreigner becomes an actuality because 
of his superiority in the above-mentioned 
respects. . 


Why Mr. S. P. Sinha Resigned. 


The London “Daily News”? rejects the 
“Times” explanation or rather insinuation 
that Mr. 5. P. Sinha has resigned his office 
owing to pressure brought to bear upon 
him by his disaffected countrymen. It 
says :— 

...There are several quite adequate reasons which 
no instructed observer of Indian affairs could fail to 
perceive. First, there is the nature of the work which 
falls to the head of the Legislative Department. That 
work is mainly, in these unhappy days, the drafting 
and defending of repressive Acts. How much of it, 
we would ask, is possible to an Indian Minister of 
the British Government? Secondly, there is the 
singular and delicate position of the one Indian at the 
Council Board. He belongs to the inner circle of the 


- autocracy, and yet in certain subtle ways is outside it. 


Before the Law Membership, or any other portfolio 
in the Supreme Government of India, can be made 
tolerable for an Indian of high principle, his English 
colleagues, it is perfectly certain, must accept him 
without reserve.” 

We presume these “quite adequate 
reasons”? have something to do with the 
difficulty in finding a suitable Indian to suc- 
ceed .Mr. Sinha, and another for the Bengal 
Executive Council. In Macaulay’s time the 
Law Member was not consulted in many 
transactions and deliberations. (See p. 413 
of the Modern Review for May, 1909. Was 
it possible for this practice to be revived ? 


? 


The Berlin Religious Congress. ~ 
The Fifth International Congress of Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress which 
met at Berlin in August last was a great 
success. hough the papers read and the 
addresses delivered were all learned and 
many were on abstruse topics, over 2,000 
tickets of membership were issued, and al- 
most at the eleventh hour the committee were 
obliged to secure a much larger hall than 
they had originally engaged. The meetings 
were throughout crowded and enthusiastic 
and sometimes lasted till close upon mid- 
night Such a thing is possible perhaps only 
ina cultured country like Germany. Sixteen 
nationalities and 30 different religious 
bodies were represented. The foremost 
scholars and thinkers in Germany co- 
operated in giving utterance to a message 
of religious freedom and progress. English, 


j 


: 





American and continental scholars and 
divines of note also took part. 

A German lady, correspondent of the 
London Daily News, writes to the Bengalee 
that “from the Far East came Heramba 
Chandra .Maitra, mM.A., President of the 
[Sadharan] Brahmo Samaj and Principal 
of City College, Calcutta; Rev. Promotho 
Loll Sen of Calcutta ; Prof. Jayatilaka of 
Ceylon; Pastor Minami from Tokio; and 
Mr. Teja Singh, representative of . the Sikh 
religion.” To these we may add the name 
of another delegate, Professor Vaswani, 
of the Karachi Brahmo Samaj, which: is 
also omitted in the report of the Inquirer 
of London, an organ of the British Uni- 
tarians. This Daily News correpondent says: 

One of the most scholarly and elevating addresses 
was that delivered by Mr. Herambachandra Maitra 
on the subject of “The Longing of Man for the 
Infinite.” It was listened to with rapt attention, and 
being in faultless English, the majority of the large 
audience could understand every word. 


Of Mr. Maitra’s second address she writes: 


Mr. Herambachandra Maitra—to the gratification 
of a crowded meeting—addressed his auditors for 
a second time on the last day of the Congress. He 
spoke for half-an-hour without any notes, his theme 
being -“Christianity and Hinduism.” Mr. Maitra 
again- fascinated his hearers from beginning to end 
by his eloquence and earnestness, and as he finished 
the applause was loud and genuine. 


Several German papers contain similar 
accounts .of Mr. Maitra’s addresses. Mr. 
Minami gave an account of the spread of 


wChristianity in Japan in excellent German. 


Of Professor Vaswani’s address we take 
the following appreciation (in translation) 
from a description given by a correspondent 
in a leading German paper: 


The time was all too short, and I am glad to record 
that in spite of the chairman’s frequent efforts to 
Curtail Prof. WVaswani's address, the interested 
audience shouted*“‘go on”. The Professor did go on 
to the end. The Professor is a Hindu of the Brahmo 
Samaj-a pilgrim of the New Dispensation to the nations 
of the West. His voice at the commencement was the 
voice of a young country curate, its symmetry of 
inflections gave one vividly that idea. As he proceeded 
the small mavi in stature, clad in the long flowing yellow 
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Buddhist and invested his religion with all the charm 
of ardent personal faith. Buddhism, he said, has a 
Self-help, self-reliance— 
you must put forth effort, that 1s its great message. 
The true progress of the world depends 
on international amity, which, again, is 
possible if nations can respect one another. 
Nothing can ensure this respect more than 
the recognition by mankind of the under- 
lying spiritual unity in the higher thought 
of humanity in all countries. From this 
point of view gatherings like the Berlin 
Congress are of supreme importance. 


L Our Frontispiece. 


SRIMATI, MARTYR. 


In an old Nepalese book, called A 
Century of Buddhist Legends, occurs the 
story of Srimati, Martyr. Historically, it is 
worthless, for the events it narrates could 
not possibly have had to do with Ajata- 
satru, the contemporary and penitent of 
Buddha. If the tale is to be regarded as 
true at all, it must be placed a thousand 
years later, in the reign of Shashanka of 
Bengal, the enemy of Buddhism, in the 
middle of the seventh century A. D. 
Ajatasatru between the date of his acces- 
sion and that of his recorded visit to the 
Lord, might possibly have gone through 
a period of coldness and hostility to the 
Great Teacher. But it could not have 
proceeded to the lengths here described,’ 
nor can we imagine the worship of minor 
personal relics of Buddha so rigidly 
formalised, within the life-time of the 
Blessed One Himself. Yet the tale has 
an interest of its own. It shows us, inci- 
dentally, how the stupa was worshipped. 
And in India, where breadth of thought and 
philosophic charity have made religious 
martyrdom almost impossible, we do well 
to treasure with a special reverence the 
names of such. as are said, under any 
circumstances, to have died for their faith. 
Life holds no other thing so great asthe 
cause or the idea for which we. may joy- 
Without this, history would be 


| robe of his national attire, seemed to grow in volume 

and you felt; a sense of calm deliberate admiration for 

| the profound thoughts which this new eloquent voice 

~4oave utterance to. The message was splendid and the 
exposition of the New Dipensation was able. 

The I nguirer, speaking of the Oriental 


ee says :— 


fully die. 
empty. Even the saints have needed it, 
and the story of Srimati, Martyr, is the 
legend of how an Indian woman was too 
absorbed in worship to know that the call 
to the scaffold had sounded, and went 
through death as the door to supreme 


But noné of them aroused such interest as Professor s 
beatitude. 


Jayatilaka’ of Ceylon, who spoke as a convinced 


i 
YE 


“Raja Bimbisara”, says the Avadana 
Sataka, “receiving the knowledge of truth 
from the Lord, built a great stupa, in, his 
zenana, over the Lord’s hair and nails, and 
the maids cleansed the place every day. 
When Ajatasatru had killed his father and 
ascended the throne, he forbade the women 
to sweep and tend the stupa, on pain of 
death. But Srimati, a woman slave, caring 
about her own life not at all, bathed it 
well, and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to 
the place of execution. After her death, 
she, as a Devaputri, appeared before the 


Lord in the Bamboo-grove, and, ‘cleaving 


the mountain of human misery by the 
thunder-bolt of knowledge’, obtained all 
that is to be desired.” 
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In this picture by Mrs. Sukhalata Rao, 
we see Srimati, Martyr, kneeling before the 
stupa. In her hands is the light which 
she is dedicating. At the foot of the stupa 
lie the flowers of worship. We could wish 
that they had lain on the bare floor, for 
the Benares tray, with its associations of 
cheapness and modernity, sounds a jarring 
note, in a composition that has much 
promise. We wish, also, that the stupa 
had been in full. view, and the worshipper 
subordinated to the thing worshipped. But 


. there is a suggestion of silence and a great 


space, nevertheless. The messengers of 
death are drawing near. But they will 
find ‘a soul enrapt, absorbed. Srimati, 


Martyr, will not hear. 


N. 


TO SIND 


. O lone Princess in thy castle by the sea, 
Queen of shingle and sand and silence primal ! 
Waiting through the ages fancy free, 
‘Virgin-bosom’d, fragrant, pure vestal ! 

Thy dimpled hand beckoned me from afar— 


.- O my first love, O early quest of mine !— 


Oped the portals of my heart wide ajar, 
* My thoughts the tendrils of thy love did entwine. 
The Indus hems thy garment with a silver band, 


And the wheeling cycles bring me to thy side 
Weary with the weight of years, wandering in 
many a land 
My thoughts always with thee did abide— 
Musing o’er the mystic whisperings of the shells 
of thy sea, 
And the whirling magic of thy shifting sands ! 


KARACHI. N. GUPTA. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


A study in comparative mythology, 
The Eagle and the Captive Sun—by Fnanendralal 
Majumdar, B.A. 7 


This book, which purports to be a study in 


. comparative mythology, has been published by the 


Indian Research Society, of which the author is a 
member. The’ author puts in’ clear terms in the 
preface, what he has sought to prove in the book. 
‘Our labours on the subject,” states the author, ‘have 


tended to prove three things :—First, that the legend . 


of the Eagle is a common heirloom of all branches 
of Aryan mythology; second, that the Eagle of the 
legend was originally only the constellation Aquila: 
and third that the legend contains reference, to the 
constellation Aquila which were true at least six 
thousands years ago in an Arctic home.” Let me set 


_ out the propositions of the authon in my own way, 


consistently with what the author has said in his 
book :—(1) That the Aryans who have bequeathed tc 
us the Vedas, were in an Arctic home about 4000 B. © 
(2) These Aryans in their subsequent dispersion anc 
migration, . peopled many countries of ,Europe anc 
Asia (including northern India), and that those 
groups of people of Europe and Asia who'speak Aryar 
languages, are, in the main, descendants of those 


‘Aryans of Arctic home. (3) The Aryans, before thei: 


dispersion and migration, t.. about Yyooo B. C., 
formed some notions regarding the bird Kagle, which 
being transformed into a legend, became |a common 
heirloom of all the races of the world amangst whom 
a genetic affinity is presumed on HEBUISUG grounds, 
(4) The Aryans of the Arctic home grouped some 
stars into constellations, and one of those constellations 

is Aquila—named after the bird Eagle. ( 
Tt is quite a problem to me, how the authar who is 

\ 
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no doubt a very capable man, (who has superior 
attainments in many branches of knowledge), could 
in-all seriousness undertake to prove some propositions, 
no portion ôf which can be pointed out to be correct, 
atatime whenthe results of researches by eminent 
anthropologists from Darwin to Brinton and Keane 


have become widely known throughout the world.. 


` The first absurd proposition on which the author has 
built his whole edifice, regarding the Arctic home of 
the primitive Aryans, was stated by Mr. Tilak some 
years ago. If reference be made to any comprehen- 
sive work on Ethnology, wherein the distribution 
of land and water from the time of the evolution of 
man as a species to the beginning of the historic period 
has been stated according to the best authorities on 
Geology, the idea that the Arcti cregion (whatever be the 
latitudes} was ever a cradle of culture, will not arise 
in any mind. It will also be found that long before 
4000 B..C. the men of the historic period evolved a 
high degree of civilisation in the Nile Valley and 
Mesopotamia. Menes, the reputed founder of Memphis 
and of the first empire (about 5000 B. C.) is but 
a recent man compared with the builders of the rude 
monuments brought to light by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
at Captos, Upper Egypt, in 1894. With the progress 
-of archzeological research the beginnings of Indian 
culture (in this very Indian home) is receding farther 


and farther into the remote past. The cumulative 


effect of the whole evidence collected by the anthropo-. 


logists, is, that the seat of culture even of the historic 
man of the earliest times, was not and could not 
possibly be far removed from the original cradle of 
evolution of Hominidz, lying between South Africa 
and the island of Java. I cannot discuss the question 
here at length,—I only refer the readers to the 
literature I have mentioned above. ` 
-7 As to the 2nd proposition of the author (in the form 
I have stated it) I beg to request the readers to refer 
` to the Modern Review for July 1908,pp,66-71, In 
those pages, while reviewing the second volume of 
the newly published ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ I 
Stated all the principal propositions of the Aryan 
roblem and mentioned some authorities in support 
, thereof. That the Aryans were a linguistic group 
and not an ethnic group to begin- with, that there 
cannot be any ethnical relation amongst all the groups 
of people speaking Aryan languages, that the Aryan 
migrations cannol be conceived as successive swarms 
going forth from some cradle land and for the first 
time peopling a great part of the northern hemisphere, 
and that under certain circumstances, the Aryans 
spread their culture—their language and religion— 
over a great portion of the world, may all be studied 
with profit in thé works of the modern anthropo- 
logists. 

The other propositons of the author fall to the 
ground when the props for them have been taken 
away. The author proceeded on the strength of 

(some theories (not examined by him to make sure of 
}his facts) to prove his curious proposition,. which 
originated in his mind from a mere sound suggestion. 
“He saw what difficulties lay before him but in his zeal 
for his theory he avoided them in an unscientific 
method. He saw it clearly perhaps that their is no. 
such word for the Vedic Syena which. even distantly 
is similar in sound to the word Eagle or Aquila. He 
could not also prove.it as a fact. of history as to when 
the constellation of his theory got the name’Aquila. 
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His argument is that it may be that the so-called 
common ancestors (whom MaxMuller created by an 
assumption of his, and thereby brought philology into 
disrepute with all anthropologists) had the culture to 
group some stars into constellations, when they were 
‘enjoying a cool breeze in the home created for them 
by Mr. Tilak. The author says, that ‘though the 
origin of the constellations is shrouded in a mystery” 
still it may be that the prehistoric forefathers “in- 
vented them at a time of untold antiquity”. 

Not knowing how to overcome the difficulties, the 
author who has a scientific training, resorted to an 
unscientific and legendary evidence. When inter- 
preting a fact of the remote past, he should have referred 
to the earliest available documents -the Vedas—to 
begin with. He had no justification in getting together 
words and legends, unknown in Vedic times, from the 
Mahabharata Samhita, for an interpretation of a. 
fact of the pre-Vedic period. It is a notorious fact 
that the legends of the Vedic days differ considerably 
from those of the later Puranas. Partly because of the 
ignorance of the Vedic literature in later times, partly 
because of the subsequent indigenous growth of new 
Pauranic ideas, and partly owing to the fact that new 
mythological legends of altogether foreign origin 
were. grafted on Indian soil. when many powerful 
foreign tribes were Hinduised with their tribal gods, 
the .Purana literature of later times assumed 
considerable proportion. It is also very well known 
that. very late or modern gods and legends were 
sought to be affiliated to things Vedic taking advantage 
of some similarity of sounds in respect of words, or of 
the similarity of character of some legends. It is 
consequently very unsafe to crawl backwards with the 
new stories of Garuda, churning of the seas and so 
forth, as occur in the Mahabharata, to the Vedic days 
when the stories: were unknown. 

There is a pressing need for capable scholars -in the 
field of research, in the field of historical criticism 
in our country and my,+mpression is, that the author 

will prove a good labourer there, if he would resist 
the temptation of creating things original by’ indulging 
in theories of a vague character. It is for that reason 
I have criticised his maiden work offering my humble 
suggestions. - eek $ 

I may be permitted to note another word of caution, 
for those who seek to compare different mythological 
notions and faiths of different tribes of the world. 
It should always be remembered that some coinci- 
dences are fortuitous, and some result from 
the evolution which, leads all the human groups 
through \the same stages and by the same steps. 
Theories of ‘common origin’ and of ‘borrowing’ 
are, in. many cases preposterous. Many far more inex- 
plicable coincidences than any of those generally 
referred to .and criticised, occur in different regions, 
where not even contact in the remotest degree can 


be suspected or thought of. 
ae B. C, MAZUMDAR. 


The ‘Life of Mohammed. 


The Life of Mohammed: by Mirza Abul Fagl. 
Published from the “Httabadt” Library, 7o, 
Colootolla Street, Calcutta. “Price Rs. 1/8/o. 


A comparative study of all the great religions © 
reveals a wonderful similarity in all essentials, and the 
moral’ sense of enlightened peoples throughout the 
world as expressed in religious congresses and parlia- 


"- that 
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ments has already advanced so far as to perceive this 
unity-in-difference and emphasise it as the perma- 
nent element in all the creeds. In this modest volume 


of 237 pages we find ample evidence of the author's | 


catholicity of thought and leve of truth. He is full 


of admiration for Islam, but he has the courage to 


say: ‘‘Mohammed’s commands and aphorisms which 
have been called forth by the passing exigencies of 
the day or related to the circumstances and require- 
ments of a primitive and archaic society will have to 
be differentiated from what is permanent: and general 
and what was temporary’’—~({p. 216). Again: 
“Andit is not only to Moses and Jesus and Moham- 
med that the Moslems owe allegiance, but to all the 
prophets of ail the nations who have appeared in 
different ages of the history of mankind. Thus along 
with the others, in India Rama, Krishna, and Buddha 
have alike a place in the hearts of the followers of 
Islam’’—(p. 198). When our Mahomedan brethren 
approach the study of their religion in this broad 
spirit of tolerance—a spirit which can be cultivated 
only by those who are endowed with the historic sense 
and can follow the comparative method of criticism— 
they are sure to arrive at results which while revealing 
the real greatness of Islam—its monotheism, rationalism, 
democratic spirit of human — brotherhood—will 
- command a respectful „hearing from the followers of 
other religions. The greater’ part of the book under 
review deals with the life of Mohammed, while 
supplementary chapters dealing with religious and 
social questions from the Islamic point of view are 
given at the end. Appreciative quotations from 
European writers have been liberally interspersed 
throughout the book. The book is handsomely bound, 
but the printing and paper leave room for. considerable 
improvement. We welcome the book as a serious 
attempt by a Moslem scholar to interpret the life and 
tegchings of the founder of his religion and hope 
it will succeed in 
misconceptions and bridging the gulf between the 


followers of Islam and the other great religions of. 


India. 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 


The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
K.C.S.I. New and Revised Edition: by Major- 
General C. F. I. Graham. Thacker, Spink & Co., 


1909. 


This volume of 286 pages, nicely printed on thick 
paper in Great Britain, and containing a frontispiece 
of the subject of the biography, is dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught. In 
the preface the writer truly says that Sir Syed 
Ahmed’s “name will be handed down to posterity 
as that of a man who was determined to do every- 
thing he could to bring his co-religionists into line 
with the rest of the world as regards education.” 
Born in the year 1817, he entered Government Service 
in 1850 as Subordinate Judge, rendered signal 
assistance to the British, Government during the 
Mutiny, visited England in 1869, and reared the 
greatest monument to himself by founding the Aligarh 
College, which was opened on the 24th May, 1875, 
with donations and subscriptions raised from Maho- 
medans and Hindus alike, the former of course 
contributing the largest share. Full of years and 


removing many prevailing’ 
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honours, Sir Syed died in 1888. Sir Syed Ahmed 
was, a personal friend of the biographer, who has 
succeeded in presenting the life story of, the great 
Mahomedan leader of Upper India in an* eminently 
readable form before the public. Some of Sir Syed's 
speeches in the Legislative Council have been quoted 
in the volume before us. We find that,in a speech 
onthe Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act he strenuous- 
ly and with convincing force combated the charge 
that the Indians are prone to litigation and opposed 
the provisions of the Bill tending to restrict the 
employment of pleaders as of doubtful expediency. 
While considering education to be the greatest need 
of the Indians, specially of the Mahomedan section 
of them, he said: “I am personally of opinion that 
the duty of Government, in relation to public instruc- 
tion, is not to provide education to the people but 
to aid the people in procuring it for themselves...... 
After a full consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, I have come to the conclusion that the native 
public cannot obtain suitable education unless the 
people take the entire management of their education 
into theirown hands, and that it is not possible for 
Government to adopt a system of education which may 
answer all purposes and satisfy the special wants of 
various sections of the population. It would, therefore, be 
more beneficial to the country if Government should 
leave the entire management of their education to 
the people and withdraw its own interference.” 
Mussalmans will be glad to note that Sir Syed was 
one of the earliest advocates of national education. 
The attitude of the bureaucracy towards education 
was indicated in another speech in the following 
terms: ‘‘The majority of those subordinate European 
officers who have the Administration in the mofussil 
in their hands, are careless of, and indifferent to our 
Education and enlightenment...But there are also 
some European officers, though they are few, who 
strongly feel that the spread of education and enlighten- 
ment among the natives, and especially among 
the Mussalmans, is contrary to political expediency 
for the British rule. This class of men dislikes natives 
educated in English, and regard them with anger 
and jealousy. Similarly, some officers of the education 
department used to-view the establishment of independ- 
ent educational institutions with a jealous eye’’. 
The visit of his Majesty the Ameer of Afganistan to 
the Aligarh College, andthe Mahomedan deputation to 
Lord Minto—events which happened long after Sir 
Syed’s death—have been described in detail to show 
how the seeds sown by him have borne fruit. The 
volume before us is eminently worthy of perusal by 
allsections ofthe Indian.community, and the only word 
of comment which occurs to us relates to the disgrace- 
ful and unseemly attacks on the Hindus in general 
and the Bengalees in particular on pp. 275-76 and 
the quotations in support of them from papers of the type 
of the Times and the Datly Mail. The book woulc 
have gained, not lost, in value had they been omitted 
altogether. Indian Mahomedans cannot fail to notice 
the remarkable phenomenon that these very papers 
which laud them to the skies find no language 
strong enough to denounce their co-religionists in 
Egypt, nor do the causes of this contrast escape 
their observation. The Hindus will survive these 
wholly uncalled for and rancorous attacks, while the 
book will not gain in permanent worth and attractive- 
ness by their inclusion. 


jeanne 
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The Ages of Man: Reprinted from the Wednesday 
Review: by F. Nelson Fraser, M.A. Trichinopoly, 
I9IO. 


This little pamphlet of 36 pages contains six short 
essays on Infancy, Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, 
Manhood and Old Age. They are written somewhat 
in the style of the immortal Essays of Elia and furnish 

{ ample proof of the author's, extensive reading dnd 
intimate acquaintance with the modern and ancient 
languages and literatures of Europe. The sentences 
are crisp, pithy and suggestive, The author’s love of 
poetry and painting arë apparent in every page. 
The semi-reflective style affected by the author is 
well suited to a periodical moulded after the London 
Saturday Review. We rise from a pertisal of the 
essays with the wish that they were longer and there 
were more of them. 


Baba Bharati. 


Baba Bharati in Madras: G. C. Loganadham Bros., 
Mount Road, Madras, 1910. 


This booklet eontains an account of the lectures 
and conversations of Baba Premananda Bharati 
. during his stay in Madras in February and March 
of this year. Baba Bharati is a son of Babu Abinas 
Chandra Mukherjea, who was a Deputy Magistrate, 

. and a nephew of Justice Ashutosh Mukherjea. The 
book begins with an account of the Baba’s life in his 
own words. Reading this narrative, no one will 
venture to say that he errs on the side of excessive 
self-depreciation. Evidently the Baba’s American 
.training has had something to do with it. The 
account begins thus.—“I was born of a Brahmin 
family of very high respectability in Calcutta,—a 
family which was distinguished for producing some 
intellectual and spiritual giants of modern days, 
some of whom were leaders of Calcutta society.” We 
learr that at the age of ten or twelve, he had a better 
knowledge of English than most boys of his class, and 
that he used to read books too difficult for boys of 


a nis age to understand. At the age of twenty-two he: 


launched into journalism and was for two years the 
}. Editor of the Tribune of Lahore on a good salary. 
He left the paper much to the regret of his employer. 
Next he edited the Punjab Times which came to be 
recognised as an influential journal all over India. 
Later on he started in Calcutta a society paper called the 
Gup and Gossip. ‘This paper soon achieved renown 
for originality of thought and literary finish’. Then 
the call came from within, and he went toa place 
near Ayodhia and resolved to drown himself in the 
sacred river Saraju if he did not find his Guru in 
three days. Fortunately he found his Guru within 
the time-limit prescribed, and the drowning became 
unnecessary. Next he settled down in holy Brindabun, 
wheré in an ecstatic vision he heard the Lord 
Sri Chaitanya reveal to him the mission of his 
life—to spread the name of Krishna in America. 
He started by way of England, where he wrote an 
_/ article in defence of image-worship in the Westmins- 
ter Gazette for which he received a high honorarium 
and had the gratification of seeing his name announced 
ina blazing poster. Other articles followed, and 
crossing over to America he ‘got from the New York 
Herald an incredibly large sum of money for telling 
my Spiritual experiences in the columns of one of its 
Sunday editions’. Then he commenced his real life- 
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work and succeeded in establishing a temple of Radha 
and Krishna in Los Angeles, the capital of south 
California, where also his magazine, The Light of India, 
was started. The Baba had in the meantime written 
a book on Krishna. ‘Thus in five years I had made 
about five thousand disciples who regularly practised 
Hindu religious forms and performed the worship of 
Srikrishna with all the force of their being’. Baba 
Bharati is again going to America, after a period of 
rest in India. His visit to Madras this year was in 
connection with an address presented to him by the 
Hindu public of the town. From the speech of the 
Chairman of the Meeting which voted him the address, it 
appears that the object of the address was to strengthen 
his position in America by letting the Americans know 
that he is not a person unknown in his own country 
and without any credentials. The address says: ‘‘You 
have been privileged to accomplish in America what 
the late Swami [Vivekananda] during his short and 
brilliant career, was able to plan. and lay the founda- 
tions of.” According to the president of the meeting 
(Hon’ble S. Iyer, Advocate-General,) Vivekananda 
lay stress on the philosophical and intellectual aspects 
of Hinduism, whereas the Baba laid more insistence 
on the emotional aspect. Few people on this side of 
India would perhaps be disposed to place the Baba 
by the side of the late Swami in intellectual greatness, 
in.,depth and comprehensiveness of spiritual vision, 
and in virile patriotism. But the Baba may console 
himself with the thought that a prophet is not known 
in his own country. The opinion of this latter-day 


' saint on politics is indeed original and may be quoted 


in passing. ‘The political cult in India is a phantasm 
born of self-deceived imagination. Nor does India 
want it....A real Hindu patriot, not one of the Bande 
Mataram kind who only worships the skin of mother 
India, skin woven out of the warf and woof of econo- 
mics and politics, but a patriot imbued with the ancient 
spirit of his country, religious, philosophical, social and 
domestic. Such a patriot does not care whether the 


- wealth of the whole country is taken away or millions 


die of starvation and in famines,:so much as if the 
age-long religious consciousness is tampered with or 
destroyed. That is a matter of far wider consequence 
than if all the Hindus of Hindustan lived in hovels or 
on one meal a day”. — ' 

We learn from this book that President Taft of 
America, who was then Secretary, happened to travel 
by the same steamer with the Baba, and that he 
spent the whole of his time in the steamer in the 
company of the Baba, learning the religion and 
philosophy of India; also that the Baba made the 
acquaintance of Admiral Togo in Japan, and spoke 
of the heroic deeds of the Japanese in the war against 
Russia, and Admiral Togo replied, “Yes, yes, but 
your country is divine.” 

The object of the Baba’s second American tour 
is two-fold: (1) He wants to establish an Indo- 
American Zenana Mission. It may be mentioned 
here that the Baba returned after his first visit with 
four lady-disciples from America. “The object of 
the institution”, says the Baba, “has been more than 
fulfilled by the efforts and labours of these American 
ladies who are almost entirely Hinduised in- their 
conscience and in their consciousness. I have- 
hundreds more of such ladies now in America, ready 
to come out to do unselfishly the work of the mission, 


and 1 shall bring them with me to establish mission- 


+ 


“price, deserves to be sold by 
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houses at all our large centres of population all over 
India”. (2) He also intends to bring out some 
gentlemen disciples to give practical lessons in the 
scientific industries of America at the Young Men’s 
Hindu Associations which he is going to start in India 
‘where the young men of our country and even 


. middle-aged men can attend ‘practical codching (save 


the mark!) in Hindu religion and philosophy.” The 
scheme is ambitious and nobody can deny its useful- 
ness. But the Baba has already shown that he knows 
how to succeed, and with a people like the Americans 
whose thirst for novelty is insatiable, the Baba may 
again succeed in a yet fuller measure. 


Indian National Education. 


indian National Education: In Two Parts. 
Part I by B. P. Sttaramayya B.A., M.B. & CH; 
° Part I by K Hanamanth Rao, M.A.,B.L. Masuli- 
patam. Kistna Swadeshi Press, 1910. Price o/8/o. 


This small book of 133 neatly printed pages has 
been a most welcome surprise to us. Before we took 
it up for perusal we had no idea that this unpreten- 
tious-looking volume contained so much that is really 
first rate and excellent. Part I is a constructive 
criticism of the present system of education and 
Part Il deals with the training of the emotions in 
asystem of national education. The learned writers 
of these two essays which make up the volume 


command a felicitous style which reaches at times’ 


the dignity of eloquence. They have between them 
put forth an earnest, thoughtful and instructive plea 
for the introduction ofa national system of education 
and have supported it by the most convincing argu- 
ments. They have thoroughly succeeded in their 
attempt to make us realise the great loss, material, 
moral and intellectual, which the country suffers for 
wapt of such a system of culture. The book deserves 
‘a wide circulation, and offered at a remarkably cheap 
the thousand. The 
aim and scope of the joint authors of this inspiring 


little volume will be evident from the following . 
~extracts which are the only ones which limitations of 


space will allow us to make: 

“It is not for a moment contended that existing 
social evils should be perpetuated or that time- 
. honoured superstitions should be adhered to. We 
only desire that change begotten of newly-acquired 
ideas should neither be vehement nor sweeping, but 
that it should have a check upon its unbridled course 
in the form of some healthy conservatism, some 
salutary prejudice in favour of indigenous customs, 
manners and institutions, When we say that a 


system of education should be suited to the needs, . 


to the conditions and to the temperament of 
a nation, we mean...that all ideas of progress, all 
innovations and all aspirations fostered by it should 
be such as will preserve and perpetuate whatever has 
been good and noble and edifying in the national 
asset.” (p.6) “A salutary faith in the larger meaning 
and purpose of our ancient institutions and our 
ancient philosophy and arts should be reborn perhaps 
at first in mere trustfulness in all things Indian but 
later to be proved by that understanding sympathy 
which will know the place of each by the stream of 
Aryan culture. And with a full, whole-hearted 


' appreciation of the pure Indian ideal would come 


back that sensitiveness of soul which would by very 
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instinct distinguish the false from the true in the 
confused and uncertain intellectual .life of to-day.’ 


(p. 116)... J 


Mrs. Besant’s Translation of the Gita. 


(2) l 
Here is a verse, 32nd of Chapter IV. 


wa ggi as faeat AMUSE | Mrs. Besant has 


translated it to be ‘‘many and various sacrifices are 
thus spread out before Brahman.” | donot think that 
there is anybody including Mrs. Besant _ herseli 
who can discover either the head or the tail of this 
translation. But we are not hopeless. If Mrs. Besant 
has not given us any light Mr. P. N. Chatterjee 
will, The most important word here is Brahman, 
the right understanding of which only can give 
us any solution, but that is the very word which 
she has left untranslated to shift for itself, thereby 
making the translation as literal as the ‘‘salutation 
to the butterfly,” as a translation of ‘‘Prajapataye 
namah.” Here, evidently, she makes the word 
mean the Supreme Being. But what is the meaning 
of the sacrifices being spread out before the 
Supreme Being nobody knows. Sankara 


and other commentators would translate faqat agrat 


ga as “are known from the Vedas.” ‘Known from 
the Vedas” and ‘‘spread out before Brahman’’ are 
really two cognate expressions ! l 

Though a short footnote in the above case would 
have removed all difficulties Mrs. Besant has denied 
us one. But she has appended a big note to the 
word Fanardana (verse 36 of Chap. I) which has 
increased our difficulties a hundredfoid. She translates 
the word by “the destroyer of the people” and in 
justification of this rendering of the word she 
hastens to add that Janardan is ‘‘Srikrishna as the 
conquering warrior against all forms of evil.” Whence 
she has got her light we cannot say. We know that 
Vishnu, and not Krishna, is called Janardan, because 
he killed the demon, Jana. Krishnaés called Janardan 
in the Gita not because he is “the conquering warrior 
against all. forms of evil,’ but because he is taken 
to be an Incarhation of Vishnu. However, ordinarily 
the word jana means ‘‘people’? and Mrs. Besant 
interprets the whole thing literally (!) and allegorically, 
flinging the history or mythology of the word to the 
four winds. Where lies the similarity between ‘the 
Destroyer of the People” and “the conquering 
warrior against all evil? ? Let Mrs. Besant’s Indian 
Chelas discover. One having the slightest knowledge 
of the fables and- legends of Hindu mythology, 


- which may be gathered from the current folklore 


not commit’ this mistake. 
A reference to an ordinary dictionary would 
have settled the dispute. Yet one undertaking 
the responsibility of translating the Gita with 
copious notes of the kind is quite in the dark 
on the point. Indeed, as one goes through this 
translation and comes across these outrageous mis- 
interpretations, one cannot help wishing that the 
translator had spent more time in understanding the 
Hindu scriptures and had been in less hurry to 
translate the Gita. 
One other example the reader will-find in the verse 
33 of Chapter XI. ` There she has translated qaar 


of the country, would 


by “left handed?’ The translation is literal because 
those who saw Arjuna have borne unmistakeable 
testimony,to the fact that he really possessed a left- 
hand, But though this will prove a mine of informa- 
tion to the many disciples of Mrs. Besant, our difficulty 
remains where it ‘is—it does not explain the text. 
_In the Mahabharat we find,— 


Sut A fat mat meta fears | 
aa Saaga g waaraifa at fae: n 
i.e. Arjuna was called qafarst because he could 


draw his bow with his left hand as well. 
Once in my school days I was asked by the Pandit 


to give the fifth case of aa: | I said qaq | The Panditji 
rebuked me by saying “gag {eg | In explanation 
‘Of all these translations and clarifications I do not 
find a' better reason than that gaa dew: More 


afterwards, | T 
DHIRENDRANATH CHOWDHURI, 





is BENGALI. 


i ‘Santipatha—Kumur Partorazak, Series No. 4, Pp. 44, 
published by Sevananda "Swami, Kasi- Yogasvam, 
Benares. 


The pamphlet is for free’ distribution. 
reading. 


It is worth 


_Stksha Vijnaner Bhumica or an introduction to the 
-  Setence of Education by Babu Binoy Kumar Sarkar, 
M A., Professor, Bengal National College, Calcutta 
with a preface by Babu Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
published by Babu Manilal Gangopadhyaya, Indian 
Publishing House, 20 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Pp.54+7+48: Price six annas. 

The author is engaged in the preparation of a 


Rin twenty parts. The booklet under review is an 
introduction to the whole series. The author deserves 
. our best thanks for the. services he is doing to the 
cause of Educational Reform in our country’ and we 
recommend this introduction to our teachers for 
` perusal. . : 

MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume I V, Part 
III. The Aphorisms of Yoga by Patanjali with the 


Misra, translated by Mr. Rama Prasada, M.A. and 
published .by Babu Sudhindranath Basu, from the 
Panini ate: Bhubaneswari Asrama, Bahadur- 
ganja, Allahabad, pp. vit xitit 112. (pp 193— 
304). Price Re 1/8. 


The book contains the texts of the Sutras and 
Vyasa’s commentary with- their translations and the 
translation of Vachaspati Misra’s gloss, also an intro- 
duction by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu. 

The first two parts of this work were reviewed in 
earlier issues of the Modern Review and in this part 
the Yoga philosophy is now completed, ai 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS |! 


‘Science of Education Series” what will be completed - 


commentary of Vyasa and the: gloss of Vachaspati: 
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The book has been ably edited and translated and 
is recommended to the patronage of our countrymen. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus: Volume III, Part 
V, Chhandogya Upanisad, translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu Pp. 375—470. Price Re. 1-8. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume III, Part VI. 
Chhandogya Upanisad translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu and published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadurganja, Allahabad, 
Pp. xv-+xvit+221—(471-591). Price Rs. 2, ' 
These two parts contain.— : 

(i) The texts of the 6th, 7th and 8th’ chapter 
of the Upanisad. 

(ii) Meaning of every word in the text. 

(iii) The translation of the Sanskrit Text. 

(iv) The translation, of Madhva's commentary 


-with copious notes. 


The whole of the Chhandogya Upanisad with 
Madhvas commentary is now accessible to the 
reading public in the English garb. Itis an excellent 
edition and cannot failto be of the utmost service 
to our theological students and we are thankful to 
Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu for the excellent services 
he is doing te our country. . 

In these two parts Madhva has fully developed his 
philosophy and explained in his own peculiar ways 
some.of the important texts of the Upanisad. In the 
Sixth Chapter we find the following text :— 

“Sa yah eshah anima aitad-atmyam idam sarvam 
tat satyam, Sa atma, ‘Tattvamasz’ Svetaketu iti” 
Madhva says here the text is not ‘‘Tat-tvam-asi” 
(Thou art that) but it is Azat-tvam-ast (Thou. art 
not that). Owing to.Sandhi ‘a’ of ‘Atat- tvam- 
asi’ has been elided, 7. e. Sa atma + ‘atat-tvam-asi’ = 
Sa atma ‘tattvam as?’. 

The text about the “Bhuma'' (Infinity) has been 
explained by Madhva in the following way :— à 

He who is (the .Lord Narayan) called the Infinity 
is real pleasure, without the grace of the Infinity, 
there is-no, pleasure for the finite but Muktayivas. 
Infinity alone is pleasure, one must, therefore, inquire 
into Infinity. ‘Sir, I” desire to understand Infinity. 
(Yah vai Bhuma, tat sukham, na alpe sukham asti,. 
Bhuma eva sukham, Bhuma tu eva vijijnasitavyah 
itt Bhumanam Bhagabah-vijijnase iti) VII, 23.1. 
Without being permitted by whom, one does not 
see anything else, one does not hear anything else, 
one does not understand anything else, He is the 
Infinite. But where he sees a thing under the 
control of something else or hears it such or under- 
stands it such that is the limited. (Yatra na anyat 
pasyati na anyat srinoti, na anyat vijanati, Sah 
Bhuma; atha yatra anyat pasyati, anyat srinoti, 
anyat vijanati, tat alpam) VII, 24, 1. ' 


MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH, ' 


GUJARATI. 


Vipin, by Rajendra Rao Somnarayan, B. A., Bombay. 
Printed at the Prajabandhu Printing Works, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound: pp. 297. Price, Rs. 1-8- 


0. (1910). 


This is a novel, written by a young gentleman 
engaged in the prosaic work of a share-broker, It 


purports to give a picture of the modern hfe of Bombay 
SO dees Vora, thy ue, Ot 
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and the Native States, and this is the writer’s first 
attempt, made 2 or 3 years after leaving College. We 
have no hesitation in saying that he has made the 
utmost of every opportunity he must have met with, 
for the book at every step demonstrates the results of 
keen powers of the observation of life in town and 
country, and digestion of what he has read. The 
delineation of scenes of Bombay life, and the setting 
out of the intrigues in Native States give promise, 
commendable as they are even now, of much better 
work in future. But above all, what has impressed 
us most is the style of the author. It is all that one 
could desire: neither vulgarly simple nor pedantically 

Sanskritized. In his smooth, homely language, using 

at times only to a little high pitch. When his 

characters require it, he has set an example of the 
capacity of simple Gujarati in the expression of even 
delicate sentiments, to those who can not but write 

Sanskrit in a thin Gujarati garb. We may say, 

that at places, there is a striking imitation, perhaps 

unconscious on his part, of the scenes and situations 
in Saraswati Chandra, in this novel; eg., where 

Vipin and Shishir meet and their bodies touch each 

other, one feels there is a faint echo of the meeting 

between Saraswati Chandra and Alak Kishori; or 
where some of his characters break out into English 
instead of Gujarati to give force to their works; or 
the intriguing in the Native States, where the whole 
idea seems to be conceived in the spirit of that part 
of the plot of Saraswati Chandra. That unique novel 
has taken so much hold of the present generation of 

Gujarat that it now dominates a very large . part 

of their pen and heart. We may say also that the 

choice o some of the names of his characters is rather 
unhappy. In Gujarati Society it is unusual to hear 

names like Rang Rao and Jasmine, the one being a 

Parbhu or Deccani name, and the other purely 

English. 

Pushti Margiya Siddhanta or the Elements of 
Shuddhadwatt, Part 1 by Ranchhodlal Vandravan- 
das Patwari, B. A., LL. B, Chief Minister, 
Palanpur. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound : pp. 188. Price Rs. 0-12-0 
(roro). : 

The work under review evinces a deep study of 

his subject by Mr. Patwari, and is actuated by a 


aeieea 
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sincere desire to- put right the public with respect t 
its prevailing ideas about Vaishanvism concentrate: 
in Krishna-Worship, że, the worship of Krishni 
as the Creator, Destroyer, and Maintainer of thi 
world. From his early days, the bent of the author’: 
mind has lain this way, and it has now culminated in 
this compilation, in the preparation of which he ha 
ransacked every possible work bearing on the subject 
the Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Puranas, the Bhagvat 
the Gita and the books written even by Dayananc 
Saraswati, have furnished materials to support the 
author’s arguments, which all are advanced with: 
view to shew that Krishna and Parabrahma are on 
and the same. It would require more space thar 
available here to examine the soundness of the point: 
tried to be made from the Upanishadas, for instance 
it would have to be seen whether the works themselves 
belong to an undisputed age. When were they writter 
whether the passages quoted, torn from the context, 
are capable of leaving the interpretation put on ther 
ornot. Whetherthe passages are genuine or interpolatec 
and many other things. Opportunity is taken by Mr 
Patwari to refute the point of view with which Babu 
Bankim Chundra Chatterji (mis-called Pal) has 
written his ‘Krishna Charitra, who has tried to pain: 
Krishna as an ideal human being, when he is shorr 
of his Divine origin. - From start to finish, the book 
reads like a piece of special pleading, that being the 
avowal purpose with which it is written. Being 
absorbed in the one thousand and one pursuits of the 
Minister of a progressive State like Palanpur, it is 
no small credit to Mr. Patwari to have triumphed 
over all such cases in his time, and produced such a 
studious work. 


K. M. J. 


Durga Puja Holidays. 


The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed on account of the Durga Puja 
Holidays from October 9 to October 23. 
Orders and ` other. business communications 
received. during this period will be attended 
to from the 24th October onwards. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING IN THE TIME OF AURANGZIB 


A CHAPTER FROM THE WRITER’S FORTHCOMING BOOK, “INDIAN SHIPPING.” 


E have given in the’ last number an 
account of the development of Indian 
shipping and ship-building in the 

reign of Akbar and of the contributions made 
to it not only by his government but also by 
private efforts, by independent Hindu and 
Mahomedan rulers. Nor was this develop- 
ment checked after Akbar’s death, but 
continued through successive reigns. After 


-the death of Akbar in 1605, Islam Khan, 


jagir.” * 


Governor of Bengal, transferred the seat 
of government from Rajmahal to Dacca 
and increased the Nowarrah or fleet and 
artillery which had been established in the 
time of Akbar in order to check the renewed 
aggression of the Afgans and Mughs. As 


stated in the contemporary Persian account 


of Shitabuddin Talist, “in Jahangir’s reign 
the Mug pirates used to come to Dacca 
for plunder and abduction, and in fact 
considered the whole of Bengal as their 
Islam Khan shortly afterwards 


* JAS: Bs, Vol: HIN: So pps ded; 425. 
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defeated the combined forces of the Rajah 
of Arracan and the Portuguese pirate 
Sebastian Gonzales, then in possession of 
Sundeep and commanding an army of 1,000 
Portuguese, 2,000 Sepoys, 200 cavalry and 
80 well-armed vessels of different sizes, who 
both made a descent upon the southern part 
of the province laying waste the country 
along the eastern bank of the Megna. 


In the reign of Shah Jahan, in 1638 A.D., 
there. began a trouble from a new quarter. 
Even during the closing year of Akbar’s 
reign, the tribes on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal belonging to Kuch-Behar and 
Assam began to cause trouble. fn A.D. 
1596, an expedition was sent against 
Lachminarain, the ruler of Kuch-Behar, 
who commanded a large army consisting 
of 4.000 horse, 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, 
and 1,060 ships (Akbarnama). In 1600 an 
Imperial fleet consisting of 500 ships was 
sent to encounter the fleet of Parichat, 
ruler of Kuch Hajo in the Gujadhar river, 

: who was defeated 
and taken prisoner 
(Padishanama). But 
Baldeo, brother of | 
Parichat, fled to 
Assam and having 
collected an army of 
| Kochis and Assamese 
ı attacked the Imperial 
army with nearly 


et eee Le are’ 
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500 ships and defeated 
them.” At last in 


*, J. A.S. B., 1872, Part 
I, No. 1, pp. 64 an d ff. 








“An OLocko.”’ 


1638, the Assamese themselves made a 
hostile descent on Bengal from their boats, 
sailing down the river Brahmaputra and 
had almost reached Dacca when they were 
met by the Governor of Bengal, Islam Khan 
Mushedy with the Nowarrah. An engage- 
ment ensued in which 4,000 of them were 
slain and 15 of their forts fell into the hands 
of the Mogul Governor. The Mughs also 
were continuing their depredations in the 
southern parts of the district. “The 
established rental of the country was at 
‘this time almost entirely absorbed in 
jagirs assigned to protect the coasts from 
their ravages, and such was the reduced 
state of the revenues that Fedai Khan 
obtained the Government, on condition of 
paying ten lacs of rupees a year; v2z., 5 lacs 
to the Emperor and the same sum to Noor 
Jehan Begum in full payment of the Imperial: 
dues; while on the invasion of the Assamese, 
itis said that nota single rupee was remitted 
to Delhi.’ Matters instead of improving 
became worse and worse owing to the 
continued delapidation of the Bengal fleet 
on the one hand and the growing power 
of the Mughs and Feringhi fleets on the 
other. When in ap. 1639 Prince Shuja 
was appointed Viceroy, “great confusion 
was caused by his negligence, and the 
extortion and violence of the clerks 
(mutasaddis) ruined the Pargannahs assigned 
for maintaining the Nowarrah (fleet). 
Many (naval) officers and workmen holding 
jagir or stipend were overpowered by poverty 
and starvation.” 

In the reign of Aurangzib when Mir 
Jumla came to Bengal as Viceroy in 1660 
removing the seat of government again to 
Dacca, he began “to make a new arrange- 
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ment of the expenditure 
and tankhah of the 
flotilla,which amounted 
to t4 lacs of fupees.’* 
With a view to guard 
against an invasion 
from ~~ Arracan, Mir 
Jumla built several 
forts about the con- 
fluence of the Luckia 
~and Jssamutty and con- 
structed several good 
military roads and 
bridges in the vicinity. 
of the town.f In 1661 
Mir Jumla marched against Kuch-Bihar and 
easily annexed the kingdom when the Raja 
Bhimnarain fled. In the following year 
(1662), he embarked on his conquest. of 
Assam with’a large force consisting of infan- 
try and artillery and the Nowarrah. About 
800 hostile ships attacked the Imperial 
fleet, the cannonade lasting the whole 
night. The Nawab sent Muhammad 
Munim Beg to assist the fleet. This 
decided the fate of the engagement result- 
ing in the capture of 300 or 400 ships of 
the enemy with a gun on each. The 
Assamese burnt some 1,000 and odd ships 
many of which were large enough to accom- 
modate 80, 70 and 60 sailors, 123 bachhari 
ships, like which no other existed in the 
dockyard at Ghargaon. The Imperial fleet 
used in the engagement consisted of 323 
ships, viz, — 


Eeen naar e AAA g A 
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Kosahs 159 ; Patils be sd I 
Jalbahs ... 48 | Bhars ie m I 
Ghrabs ..? a ro | Balams ... a 2 
Parindahs sii 7 | Rhatgiris se 10 
Bajrahs 4 | Mahalgiri se 5 
Patilahs so | Palwarahs 
Salbs ... ae 2; and other } 24 
small ships 


Total ... 323 Ships.$ 

It was after all a pyrrhic victory, fora 
terrible sickness spead among the troops 
carrying off many naval officers and men 
including Mir Jumla himself. At the death 
of Mir Jumla, the Bengal flotilla was 
utterly ruined, and, taking advantage of 
this, the pirates early in the year 1664 appear- 
ed before Dacca, “and defeated Munawwar 


* MS. Bodleian, 598 in J. A. S. B., June 1907. 
+ Taylors Topography and Statistics of Dacca, 
. 66 


+ Fathiyyah-i-ibriyyah, translated by Blochmann in 
the J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, No. 1, pp. 64-96. 
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‘Khan, Zemindar, who was stationed there 
with the relics of the Nowarrah—-a few broken 
and rotten boats—and bore the high title of 
cruising admiral (Sardar-i-Sairal),” and 
“the few boats that still belongd to the 
- Nowarrah were thus lost and its name alone 
remained in Bengal.” In.1664, Shaista Khan 
became Viceroy, resolved to suppress piracy 
at any cost and devoted all his energy to 
the rebuilding of the flotilla and the creation 
.of anew one. The contemporary Persian 
manuscript of the Bodlein Library gives 
some interesting details regarding ‘the 
means adopted by Shaista Khan.to revive 
the Nowarrah. “As timber and shipwrights 
were required for repairing’ and fitting out 
the ships, to every mauza of the province 
that had timber and carpenters, bailiffs 


x were sent with warrants to take them to 
+ Dacca.” 


The principal centres of Ship- 
buitding at that time appeared to be, Hugli, 
Baleswar, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore and 
Karibart,” where “as many boats were 
ordered to be- built and sent to Dacca as 
possible.” 
Khan did not for a moment “forget to 
mature plans for assembling the crew, 
providing their rations and needments, and 
collecting the materials for ship-building 
and shipwrights, Hakim Muhammad 
Hussain, Mansabdar, an old, able, learned, 
trustworthy, and virtuous servant of the 
Nawab, was appointed head of the ship- 
building department.......lo all posts of 
this department expert officers were appoint- 
ed. Kishore Das, a well-informed and 
experienced clerk was appointed to have 
charge of the parganahs of the Nowarrah, 
and the stipend of the jagirs assigned to 
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At head quarters, too, Shaista . 
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the naval officers and men.” As a result 
of this activity and the ceaseless exertions 
of the Nawab, we find the magnificent out- 
put of as many as 300 ships built ina very 


short time and equipped with the necessary 
materials. 


To secure leases for the war against the - 
Feringis of Chatgaon, the Nawab posted an 
officer with 200 ships at Sangramgar where 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite 
and another at Dhapa with roo ships to 
help the former when required. Then the 
island of Sandeep was conquered by defeat- 
ing Dilawwar, a runaway ship-captain of 
Jahangir’s time. At this time, a section of 
the Feringis under their leader, Captain 
Moor, deserted to the Mogul side. The 
imperial fleet was placed uader Ibn Hussain. 


It consisted of 288 ships, as described 

below :— 

Ghurabs ` 21 | Jalba o.oo.) Q6 

Salb 3 | Bachari ,.. ae 2 

Kusa 157 Parenda ,., ia 6 
(Not specified) .., 3 


Total .., 288 


Ibn Hussain advanced with the Nowarrah 
by the sea in co-operation with the army 
advancing by land, the Nawab himself 
arranging to supply the expeditionary force 
constantly with provisions: The first naval 
battle was fought on a stormysea. The 
Arracanese were put to flight and ro 
Ghurabs captured. The two fleets, with 
larger ships, again faced each ‘other and 
spent the night in distant cannonade.’ In 
the morning, the Imperial fleet advanced 
towards the enemy with Salbs in the first 
line, then the Ghurabs and last the Jalbas 
and’ Kosahs side by side. The Arracanese 
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retreated into the Carnafuli river. The 
Moguls closed its mouth and then attacked 
and captured the Arracanese navy consisting 
of 135 ships, viz., 


Khalu 2 | Kosa ii 12 
Ghurab ọ | Jalba 67 (68?) 
Jangi aide 22 | Balam... 22 


Besides Bengal there were other parts of 
India in the time of Aurangzib in which 
there was a marked development of Indian 
shipping and maritime commerce. Thomas 
Bowrey,* an English traveller to India 
during A.D. 1669—1679, has lefta very valu- 
able account of countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, in which are given descriptions and 
representations of ships and boats, which 
are “among the best of the kind for this 
period.” The great trading and shipping 
centre of the time on the Coromendal Coast 
was Metchlepatam (Masulipatam) of which 


the inhabitants “are great merchant adven- . 


turers and transport vast stocks in the goods 
aforesaid, both in their own ships as also 
upon fraught in English ships or vessels.” 
Among the miscellaneous papers at the 
end of the Diary of Strenysham Master 
there 1s, pp. 337--339, an “Account of the 
trade of Metchlepatam” by Christopher 
Hotton dated 9th Jan., 1676-77. He says: 
“Arriving first in the year 1657, at which 
time I found this place in a very flourishing 
condition, 20 sail of ships of burden belong- 
ing to the native inhabitants here constantly 
employed on voyages to Arracan, Pegu, 

* A Geographical Account of countries round the 
Bay of Bengal, 1669—1675, by Thomas Bowrey, ed, by 


Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C. I. E. 
Series II., Vol: XII. Hakluyt Society. 


v ; P 


.was also one of the 


Tenassery, Queda, Malacca,......Moca, Persia 
and the Maldive islands.” 

The King of Golconda also had a mercan- 
tile marine. He had several ships “that 
trade yearly to Arrakan, Tenassaree and 
Ceylon to purchase elephants for him and 
his nobility. They bring tn sone of his 
ships from 14 to 26 of these vast creatures. 
They must of necessity be of very consider- 
able burthens and built exceeding strong.” 
Bowrey also saw a ship belonging to the 
King of Golconda built for the trade to 
Mocha in the Red Sea, “which could not 
be, in his judgment, less than 1,000 tons 
in burden,” # 

Narsapore, 45 miles north of Masulipatam, 
important shipping 
centres. It “aboundeth well in timber 
and conveniences for the building and re- 
pairing ships,’ (p. 99). Morris, in his Godavari 
District, says, “the place was well-known 
more than two centuries ago tor its docks 
for the building and repair of large vessels.” 
In a ‘“Generall’’? from Balasor, dated 16 
December, 1670, the Factors at- the Bay 
wrote to the court (Factory Records, Misc. 
No. 3) that they had ordered a ship to be 
built at “Massapore” in place of the 
“Madrass Pinnace” ; they added, “We should 
ourselves have built another but that neither 
timber nor workmen are so good as at 
Massapore.” t 

Madapollum was another shipping centre 
where “many English merchants and others 
have their ships and vessels yearly built. 
Here is the best and well-grown timber in 


* Ibid; pp: 72 i. 
+ Ibid. 
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sufficient plenty,—the best iron upon the 
coast—any sort of ironwork is here ingeni- 
ously performed by the natives as spikes, 
bolts, anchors and the like. Very expert 
master-builders there are several here ;, they 
build very well—and launch with, as much 
. discretion as I have seen in any part of the 
world. They have an excellent way, of 
making shrouds, stays or any other riggle 
for ships.*” 

' Bowrey refers to a sort of “Shipmoney” 
imposed by Nawab Shaista Khan of Bengal 
on the mercantile community to build up 
the naval defence or power of the country. 
Thus, not satisfied that all both rich and 
poor should bow to him but wishing the 
ships upon the water should do the like, 
the Nawab would every year send down 
to the merchants in Hugly, Jessore, Pipli 
and Balasore for a ship or two in each 
spective place of 400, 500, or 600 tons, to 
e very well-built and fitted, even as if 
-they were to voyage to sea, as also I0, 20 
or 30 galleys for to attend them, the Moor’s 
governors having strict orders to see them 
finished with all speed, and gunned and 
well-manned, and sent up the Ganges as 
high as Dacca.” f 

Of the Nawabs mercantile marine Bowrey 
says that it’ consists of about “20 sail of 
ships of considerable burden that annually 
trade to sea from Dacca, Belasore and Pipli, 
some to Ceylon, some to Tenessarim. Those 
fetch elephants and the rest, 6 or 7, yearly 
go to the Twelve Thousand Islands, called 
the Maldives, to fetch cowries and cayre 
(coir) and most commonly do make profit- 
able voyages.” Í 
* JIbid., pp. 100—5. 


| Jbid., pp. 179-80. 
t Ibid. 
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Lastly, Bowrey gives 
an account of ě the 


various kinds of ships 
and boats that were 


A Pera Earp Eg then built. The M-rssoola 
PARN EE ae boats used in lading 
LAAR ee Ee and unlading ships or 


vessels, “are built very 


Coane slight,having no timbers 
' In them save ‘thafts’ 
! to hold their sides 


together. Their planks 
are very broad and thin, 
sowed together with 
coir; they are flat-bottomed” and most 
proper for the Coromandel coast, for, “all 
along the shore, the sea runneth high 
and breaketh, to which they do buckle 
and also to the ground where they strike.*” 
There is another kind of boats called the 
Cattamaran made of four, five or six large 
pieces of buoyant timber ‘upon which they 
can lade three or four tons of weight’. In 
Bengal Bowrey noticed ‘great flat-botton.ed 
vessels of an exceeding strength which are 
called Patellas and built very strong. Each 
of them will bring down 4,000, 5,000, or 
6,000 Bengal maunds.’ Bowrey also men- 
tions several sorts of boats that were in 
use on the rivers. The Oloako boats are 
rowed some with four, some with six oars 
and ply fora fare. A Budgaroo or a pleasure 
boat was used by the upper classes. A 
Bajra was a kind of large boat fairly clean, 


` the centre of which formed a little room. 


The Purgoos which were seen for the most 
part between Hugli, Piplo and Balesore 


were used to lade and unlade ships with. . 


‘They will live a long time in the sea, 
being brought to anchor by the stern, as 
their usual way is.’--Booras were ‘very 
floaty, light boats rowing with twenty or 


thirty oars. These carry saltpetre and 
other goods from Hugly downwards and 
some trade to Dacca with salt’; they 


also serve for tow-boats for the ships bound 
up or down the river.’ Lastly, there were 
the ‘men-of-war prows’ which were used in 
the Malaya Archipelago. 

Dr. Fryer, who visited India about the 
year 1674, has also left some interesting 
details about Indian ships and boats. He 
describes the Mussoola as “a boat wherein 


* Ibid, p. 43. 
+ Ibid. 
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ten men paddle, the two aftermost of whom 
are the steersmen, using their paddles in- 
stead ofa rudder: the boat is not strengthened 
with knee-timber, as ours are ; the bended 
planks are sowed together with rope-yarn 
of the coire, and caulked with dammar 
(æ sort of rosin taken out of the sea) so 
artificially that it yields to every ambitious 
surf.’ He describes cattamaranst as 
formed of “logs lashed to that advantage 
that they waft all their goods only having 
a sail in their midst, and paddles to guide 
them.” Dr. Fryer was-landed at Masulipa- 
tam by one of the country-boats which he 
describes as being “as large as one of our 
ware-barges and almost of that mould, 


* Early Records of British India by J. T. Wheeler, 
p. 54. Major H. Bevan in his Thirty years in India 
(1808-1838), p. 14, Vol. I, speaks of the Masula 
boat as “admirably contrived to resist the impetus of 
the surf in the roadstead of Madras. It is built of 
planks of wood sowed together with sum, a species 
of twine and caulked with coarse grass, not a particle 
of iron being used in the entiré construction. Both 
ends are sharp, narrow and tapering toa point so as 
easily to penetrate the surf.” Bevan also remarks, 
“the build of the boats all along the coast of India 
varies according to the -localities for which they are 
destined, and each is peculiarly adapted to the nature 
of:the coast on which it is used.” 

+ Cattamarans, according to Yule, Hobson- Fobson, 
6s2 ff., are “rafts formed of three or four logs of wood 
lashed together, used on the South Indian coast.” 


-~ 


sailing with one sail like them, but paddling 
with paddles instead of spreads, and carry 
a great burden with little trouble ; out- 
living either ship or English skiff over the 
bar. : 

On the west coast also there were im- 
portant shipping centres in Aurangzib’s 
time, According to Dr. Fryer (16732) 
Aurangzib had at Surat 4 great ships 
always in pay to carry pilgrims to Mecca- 
on free cost. These vessels were “huge, 
unshapen things.’ He also noticed at 
Surat some Indian ships or merchant-men 
carrying 30 or 40 pieces of cannon, and 
“three or four men-of-war as big as third 
rate ships,’ as also “frigates fit to row or 
sail, made with prows instead of beaks, 
more useful in rivers and creeks than in the 
main.” The captain of a ship was called 
Nacquedah (Pers. nakhuda, ship-master) and 
the boatswain Tindal. Some’ of the larger 
Indian ships at Surat, of which the names 
are also known, fell a prey to pirates that 
infested the whole of the western coast and 
became a terrible scourge to the Indian 
trade in the time of the Emperor Aurang- 
zib, Just as their brethren on the west coast, 
the Mugh and Feringhi pirates, were 


[| Hakluyt’s Fryer’s Hast India and Persia, pp. 
74579: 
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Mahratta Grabs and Gallivats attacking an English Ship. 
(From a Picture in the Possession of Sir Ernest Robinson ; reproduced in “The Pirates of Malabar,” 
by Colonel John Biddulph.) 


harrying deltaic Bengal. Thus in August, 
1691, a ship belonging to Abdul Guffoor, 
who was the wealthiest and most influential 
merchant in Surat, was captured by pirates 
at the mouth of the Surat river with nine 
lakhs in hard cash on board. Soon after- 
wards, another ship, named Futtah Mah- 
mood, with a valuable cargo, also belonging 
to Abdul Guffoor, was similarly seized by 
an Englishman called Every who was the 
most notorious pirate of the time. A few 
days after the capture of the Futtah Mah- 
mood, Every took off Sanjan,north of Bombay, 
a ship belonging to the Emperor Aurangzib 
himself, called the Gunj Suwaze (‘exceeding 
treasure’), According to Khafi Khan, the 
historian, the Gunj Suwaze was the largest 
ship belonging tothe port of Surat. She 
carried eight guns and four hundred match 
locks and was deemed so strong that she 
disdained the help of a convoy. She was 
annually sent to Mecca, carrying Indian 
goods to Mocha and Jedda. She was 
returning to Surat with the result of the 
season’s trading, amounting to fifty-two 
lakhs of rupees in silver and gold, with 
Ibrahim Khan as her captain, and when 


she had come within eight or nine days of 
Surat she was attacked and seized by the 
English pirate “sailing ina ship of much 
smaller size and nothing a third or fourth 
of the armament.” Another capture of 
Every was the Rampura, a Cambay ship 
with a cargo valued at Rs. 1,70,000. Sivaji 
also, as we shall presently see, used to inter- 
cept these Mogul ships, plying between 
Surat and Mecca, by means of the fleet 
which he fitted out at his ports built on 
the coasts.* 

During the same period a great impetus 
to Indian shipping and maritime enterprise 
was given by the famous Mahratta leader, 
Shivaji, who liberally patronised the ship- 
building industry. The growth: of the 
Mahratta power was accompanied by the 
formation of a formidable fleet. Several 
docks were built, such as those in the har- 
bours of Vijayadoorga, Kolaba, Sindhuvarga, 
Ratnagiri, Anjanvela, and the like where 
men-of-war were constructed. In 1698, 
Conajee Angria succeeded to the command 
of the Mahratta navy with the title of 

* Early Records of British India by J. T. Wheeler ; 
The Pirates of Malabar by Col. J. Biddulph. | 
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Darya-Saranga. The career of Angria was 
one long series of naval exploits and 
-achievements rare in the annals of Indian 
‘maritime’ activity, but unfortunately “dis- 
missed in a few words by our Indian 
historians.” , Under him the Mahratta naval 
power reached its high-water mark. Bom- 
bay had to wage a long half-century of 
amateur warfare to subdue the Angrian 
power. It would betedious to relate all 
the details of this long-continued conflict 
but we may mention some of the more 
important events. In the name of the 
Satara chief Angria was master of the 
whole coast from Bombay to Vingorla and, 
‘with a fleet of armed vessels carrying 
thirty and forty guns apiece, he soon 
became a menace to the European trade 
of the west coast. In 1707 his ships attack- 
ed the Bombay frigate which was blown up 
after a brief engagement. In 1710 he 
seized and fortified Kanhery and his ships 
fought the Godalphin fortwo days. . In 1712 
he captured the Governor of Bombay’s 
armed yacht and fought two East India- 
men bound for Bombay. In 1716 he made 


prize of four private ships from Mahim, an- 


East Indiaman named Success and a Bengal 
ship named Otter. Then followed succes- 
sively expeditions against Gherriah, Kanhery 
and Colaba which all proved abortive and 
tneffectual against the power of the Angrian 
fieet. In 1729 Conajee Angria died and 
was succeeded at Severndoorg by Sambuji 
Angria who carried on his predatory policy 
for nearly thirty years. In 1730 the Angrian 
squadron of 4 grabs and 15 gallivats des- 
troyed the Bembay and Bengal galleys off 
Colaba. In 1732, 5 grabs and 3 gallivats 
‘attacked the East Indiaman, Ockham. In 
1735 a valuable East Indiaman named the 
Derby witha great cargo of naval stores 
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fell into Sambhuyji’s hands. In 1738 a Dutch 


squadron of 7 ships-of-war and 7 sloops 


was repulsed from Gherriah. In 1740. 
some 15 sail of Angria’s fleet gave battle 
to four ships returning from China. The 
same year Sambhuji attacked Colaba wit 
his army and forty or fifty gallivats bu: 
was opposed by the English. In 174: 
Sambhuji died leaving his predatory policy 
to be continued by his successor Toolajee 
His greatest success was achieved in 174¢ 
when Toolajee’s fleet of 5 grabs and = 
swarm of gallivats surrounded and can. 
nonaded the Restoration, the most efficien 
ship of the Bombay marine. “Toolajec 
had now.become very powerful. Fron 
Cutch to Cochin his vessels swept the coas 
in greater numbers than Conajee had eve: 
shown. The superior sailing powers of the 
Mahratta vessels enabled them to keep ow 
of range of the big guns, while they snatch 
ed prizes within sight of the men-of-war.’ 
In 1754 the Dutch suffered a severe loss a 
Toolajee’s hands, losing a vessel loadec 
with ammunition and two large ships 
The next year the English and the Peshwz 
formed an alliance against him and jointly 
attacked Severndoorg which was reducec 
after forty-eight hours fighting. Ther 
followed the well-planned expeditior 
against Gherriah resulting in the burning 
of the Angrian fleet consisting of ‘3 three 
masted ships carrying 20 guns each, 9 two 
masted, carrying from 12 to 16 guns, I: 
gallivats, carrying from 6 to 10 guns, 3¢ 
others unclassed, 2 on the stocks, one o 
them pierced for 40 guns.” The fall o 
Gherriah meant the extinction of Mahrattz 
naval power, which had been a terror fo: 
a whole half century. 
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EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 
II: FEMINISM IN FINLAND 
By Saint NIHAL SINGH. 


HE Finnish woman, like her Norwegin 
sister, was not compelled to club man 
into permitting her to come into her 

own heritage. On the contrary, when Czar 


Nicholas tempted the Finns to withdrav 
from participation in the strike of 1905 
which temporarily paralysed the Russia: 
Empire, by giving them a constitutio 
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guaranteeing internal autonomy, the Finnish 
fair sex was automatically enfranchised ; for 
the voteswas given to all Finns over twenty- 
four years of age, irrespective of sex and 
property rights, so long as they were ,not 
criminals, or paupers, and, if tax-payers, not 


defaulters for over two vears. A few 
months later, in March, 1907, women 
literally walked into the Landdag—the 


Finnish Parliament-—claiming about one- 
tenth of the 200 seats. 

The grant of adult suffrage actually gave 
the women of Finland the advantage of 
greater numerical strength over the men, 
since 666,071 females against 606,071 males 
possess the right to cast the ballot. From 
this no mishap, however, has occurred to 
the country; nor have the men lost any 


of their former prestige or suffered much ` 


reverse. The fair voters, though propor- 
tionately larger in numbers than the male 
citizens, have not sought to form a woman’s 
party ; nor have they tried to out-manoeuvre 
men by sheer force of numbers and subject 
the land to petticoat administration. The 
largest number of women ever elected to 
_ sit in the Landdag was twenty-five, and in 
the Parliament last elected it is only fifteen. 
‘hese women are split up in .a number’ of 
factions, belonging to one or the other of 
the old political parties, like the “Young 
Finns”, “Old Finns’, “Swedish”, ‘Social- 
Democrat”, “Constitutionalist’, etc. They 


come from all strata of society, high, low, 


g rich and poor. Amongst the women who 
have been sent to the Legislature has been 
a Baroness, a clergyman’s wife, a. cook, 
several dressmakers, peasant’s wives, factory 
operatives and teachers. The twelve 
married women members who have children 
leave them at home to be cared for by 
nurses during their absence, just as they 
would ‘do if they were attending a social 
function instead of the parliament of their 
land. As a rule the women members 
concern themselves with laws that have 


for their aim the social and civic betterment - 


of the race, leaving high politics for men. 
Naturally, to-day:no Finn is afraid of his 
country being over-run by ambitious 
members of, the fair sex, although the 
average man of the land has a wholesome 
regard for the lady-legislators and believes 
in universal adult suffrage. 

Finland never has made any fuss about 
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giving woman the vote or electing her to 


the- Landdag. The nation looks upon the 
thing as a mere matter of course, and treats 
it as such without making any comment 
oħe way or the other. Even-when the first 
batch of women members entered the 
parliament no unusual excitement or 
commotion was experienced in the Diet 
chamber, the men members taking the 
affair naturally and simply. The fair 
M.-P.’s do not occupy any special seats, 
but are distributed throughout the Assem- 
bly hall, sitting here and there, alongside 
the men. Except for a few Socialists who 
don -flaming red dresses to -distinguish 


themselves as protesting against the- 
present state of society; the female parlia- 
mentarians wear plain, inconspicuous 


garments and their presence is not parti- 
cularly obtrusive. The two sexes. work 
without friction and receive equal pay for 
their legislative labour. The session lasts 
three months, generally commencing on 
February first, and each member receives 
about Rs. goo as pay, forfeiting their 
honorarium and paying a fine of Rs. g per 
day for absence without first obtaining 
leave. In three instances, both the husband 
and the wife are serving the State, sitting 
side by side, both having been elected to 
the Legislature. So coolly do the men take 
the presence of their women associates that 
recently, when one of the ladies met with 
a laughable accident, the men |. guffawed 
and giggled and enjoyed the joke seated in 
their appointed places, instead of gallantly 
running :to her assistance. She was attend- 
ing the sittings of a legal committee, and, 
bored by the proceedings, she bestrode her 
chair and rocked to and’ fro with her feet 
clear of the floor. Suddenly she. over- 
balanced and fell backward, her brown 
boots -kicking frantically over the top of 
the chair, with ‘which she battled for some 
moments as she lay on the floor. In this 
attitude of the Finn, which, on the one hand, 
does not set women on a pedestal, and, on 
the other, does not treat heras the inferior 
of the male, is to be found the fundamental 


explanation of the fact that the Finnish 


woman was given her citizenship rights 
without having had to badger or fight the 
men in order to get them. 

The absolute and de facto equality that 
exists between the sexes in the little Russian - 
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The women members of the Finnish Parliament. 
Dr. Thekla Hultin, wearing a white blouse, stands in the centre of the back row of figures. 


Grand Duchy—a state of affairs with few 
parallels in history—is to be attributed toa 
series of circumstances, reaching out to the 
beginning of Finnish annals. | 

Finland, set between Sweden and Russia, 
has virtually constituted a political foot- 
ball to be ruthlessly kicked about by the 
Swede and Muscovite, each nation aspiring 
to win it for itself. Sweden really is respon- 
sible for the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the little buffer land; and for some 
‘centuries the country actually formed a 
province of Sweden, sending its elected 
representatives to the parliament at 
Stockholm. All through the Middle Ages 
Russia was after Finland, finally succeeding 
in its object when, early in the Nineteenth 
Century, Emperor Alexander I succeded 
in bullying Sweden into ceding the province 
to the Slav. During the long chain of years 
in which this struggle to absorb Finland 
waxed hot between the rival Swedes and 
Russians, the Finns knew no peace, life and 
property were insecure, and the country was 
sadly devastated. 

Chaotic as were these decades, however, 
they provided an inestimable opportunity 
for the Finnish men and women to under- 
stand and appreciate each other. While 
the males were at the front taking a hand 


in the fray, fighting for their freedom, even 
though it be a dependent sort of independ- 
ence, the females stayed at home in the 
towns and villages, managed the industries, 
plied the trades, looked after the farms and 
crops and conducted whatever there was in 
the way of governmental and social insti- 
tutions, at the same time urging their 
husbands and brothers to unflinchingly die 
for the cause of the country’s freedom. 
They collected funds for patriotic purposes, 
carried on mouth-to-mouth agitation, and 
undaunted by threats of reactionary Russian 
officials, distributed leaflets. Those years 
of suffering and hardship Oe ened 
woman’s wits, gave her the experience of 
shouldering actual reponsibility, and raised 
her in the estimation of man, making the 
sexes in Finland equal comrades., 

From the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century well-nigh to its end, Finland 
enjoyed comparative rest, and Russia vir- 
tually allowed it to manage its own affairs. 
During this era of peace, extending practi- 
cally from 1809 to 1898, the Finnish men 
and women worked shoulder to shoulder for 
the political solidarity, and- social and 
material uplift of the nation, just as in the 


q 


decades of disturbance and war the males | 


and females had laboured in double harness 
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to keep the country from going to rack and 
ruin. A ; 

Thesg years were given to quiet, educa- 
tional propaganda, so that to-day. Finland 
ranks alongside the most advanced countries 
of the world in the matter of the literacy 
of its masses. The State provides grammar, 
high and technical schools with a generous 
hand. There “is no parish 
primary school, no province without a 
high school. In Helsingfors, the capital ‘of 
the Grand Duchy, there is a government 
university, a higher technical institute and 
academies for advanced courses in art, 
music, agriculture, commerce, forestry and 
navigation. The country maintains eight 
schools for training teachers. These State 
Institutions are supplemented by private 
academies. 

In the government schools and colleges, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
education is practically free. Both boys 
and girls are compelled to spend a certain 
number of years in the primary school. 
Co-education is the unvarying rule in all 
State institutions. Fully half of the 
teachers are females, the majority of them 
being employed in the lower schools; but 
even the University of Helsingfors is not 
‘without its quota of women professors. In 
the higher schools and colleges, young 
women equally share the opportunities of 
the men. For several years the portals of 
the University have been open to the fair 
~ sex, and women have graduated from the 

various academic and professional depart- 
ments with flying colours. a 

The woman of Finland is not content 
with employment as teacher in school or 
college, but today is successfully competing 
with man‘in nearly every department of 
life. Females are largely employed in post 
and other departmental offices. Many of 
them work as book-keepers and tellers and 
even as cashiers in banks, the women 
workers in all branches receiving equal 
pay with men. 

The impetus of this close business 
association has gone to deepen the influence 
of the years of hardship and trial and 
make men and women equal comrades. 
And to-day the wisdom of this step is self- 
evident; for the autonomy of Finland is 
once again in serious jeopardy, and the 
patriotic, educated woman of the country 


without its’ 


‘convulsed 
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‘is bravely bearing her share of the burden 
-and courageously carrying on the propa- 


ganda to maintain the ‘political freedom 
of her land.: Ominous clouds commenced 
to ‘hover over Finland at the close of the 
last century, when the autocrat of all the 
Russias began.te trample under foot the 
Finnish Constitution and flouted the Land- 


‘dag...A Finnish youth shot dead General 


Bobrikoff, the. Governor General, who had 
inaugurated a lawless regimé which merci- 
lessly repressed the Grand Duchy. This 
happened in r904. Within a year matters 


‘Came to a crisis and Finland took an active 


share in the general strike of 1905, which 
the Russian .Empire, to end 
which the Czar was obliged to receive the 
deputation: sent from Helsingfors. In con- 
sideration of Finland’s, agreeing to .with- 
draw from the strike, he gave the Grand 
Duchy its constitution, which, as already 
has been remarked, enfranchised woman as 
a full-fledged citizen. However, in the 
light of what has transpired during the last 
few months, this concession must be 
looked upon as a truce rather than a 
permanent peace; for once again the 
Russian bear is showing its grim teeth and 
sharp claws and is making demands which 
virtually mean the suspension of Finland’s 
autonomy. ; í 

Just what Finland’s final destiny is *to 
be, whether or not it will absolutely lose 
its political entity and permit itself to be 
swallowed up by the land-hungry Czar, 
only a prophet can say. But there is no 
doubt whatever that, alongside the men, 
the women of Finland are bravely fighting 
for their freedom. During the crisis many 
patriotic women have appeared in mourning 
and they are counselling the men not to 
agree to have their country exploited by 
Russia, under any conditions. 

During the few years in which women 
have been voting and making’ laws in 
Finland, much good work has been accom- 
plished to justify the innovation. One’ of 
the first laws passed through their instru- 
mentality raised the marriageable age of 
girls from fifteen to eighteen. Female 
members of parliament have also achieved 
notable success in carrying through laws 
that will provide additional protection to 
wage- earners, factory-operatives, and especi- 
ally to children; and more and better 
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provision for the domestic education of 


girls and the technical training of both 


sexes. Owing to their agitation, two women 
have been appointed’ to police the streets 


of Helsingfors, whose special duty it isto ` 


keep a sharp look-out. for female culprits. 
The influence of the lady members has been 
thrown in the direction of improving the 
lot of the domestic servant, in fact, of 
women engaged in all. industries. 

In. the: Landdag there is one woman 
member; Madame Miina Sillanpaa, who 
hersélf isan ex-cook, and who-has done 
wonderful work for the uplift of her class of 
people.- 
servants, : and. for their encouragement and 


guidance she edits a newspaper called “The 


Woman Worker”. In the Landdag Madame 


Sillanpaa has loyally stood by her consti- 


tuency “and unflinchingly and: consistently 
pushed their interests, often succeeding i in. 
her endeavours. 

A very different type of woman than the 
one-time cook-is Dr. Thekla Hultin, another 
member of the Landdag; and a woman pos- 
sessed of high intellectuality. She holds the 


. distinction’ of being‘ the first Finnish woman 


to take the degree. of Doctor of Philosophy, 


. which she gained from the University of 


Heslingfors in 1907. She was lately one of 
the editors of “Paivalekte’—Day Leaf—and 


Pee | 


SHE last and a very conclusive argument 
in favour of the question under | dis- 
cussion,whether the nitre industry was 

known to ancient India; may be adduced 


from the standpoints of the knowledge . 

2 gained - from a thorough 
wate processes of and minute observation 
shews freedam from 


and investigation into the 
various methods of nitre- 
manufacture of the present 


any stamp of foreign 
origin or foreign in- 
terfzrence. They are 
perfectly Hindu in 
their aspects: This 
fact zione Pa our 
Nitre industry: in the 

remotest antiquity. lay bare tos from their 


discovery of a piece of 


stone, coin or inscription of the oldén times, — 


‘She has organized the domestic ` 


day. Archzeologists would - 
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more recently edited the ‘“Insunmaan 
Yuissuvs’--Friend of. the Fatherland—a 
paper which was found by Russia to be 
too liberal to-be permitted to circulate-and 
which was therefore ordered to- suspend 
publication. Yet Dr. Hultin is far from 
an agressive woman, being - gentle and 
subdued in manner.. Besides being a 


` member of parliament, she is Second Actu- 


ary of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Finland; and so well is she esteemed by 
the department that, while the Landdag 
is in session during its usual’ term of three 
months, Dr. Hultin’s work is performed by 
a substitute. She belongs to the “Young 
Finn” party and in the last session of parlia- 
ment was elected to a seat on the Grand 


Committee of the Diet and also sat on the 


Law Committee, the latter being entrusted 
with the arduous task of revising all peti- 
tions submitted by the Landdag to the 
Russian Emperor. Thus Dr. Hultin ‘does 
not beleng to the section of women politi- 
cians who content themselves with 
promoting social legislation. In fact, not 
long ago, she proved instrumental in 
successfully pushing a piece of railroad 
construction. In addition to taking an 
active lead in political life, she has written’ 
many important books which have consider- 
able influence on the women of her land. 
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the fact a their. bearing a foreign or native 
stamp, the agein which such. things were 
stuck or constructed, the era in which they 
prevailed and similar grounds or data for 
working out the history of a nation’s 
civilisation. The laws that regulate the 
principles of Archeology, etc., cannot remain 
inoperative in the case of | the Industrial 
science. As in Archzeology so in industry, 
one can after the closest scrutiny decipher 
the main truths in respect of its bearing any 
feature of foreign origin or of a purely 
indigenous. ones. India with all her 
industries presents a spectacle as manifold 
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in its nature, as brilliant and clear in its 
aspects. Look into the methods of nitre 
manufacture, examine them minutely, ttem 
per item, ‘the impression that will be created 
in you as a result of your investigation, will 
no doubt place our nitre industry in the 
forefront 6f our purely swadeshi industries. 
Plainness and simplicity are the characteris- 
tics of everything Indian. It is this plain 
simplicity that made the Indian art with 
all its sublimity soar high up in the 
atmosphere of Aryan civilisation, which the 
modern scholars are so eagerly devoting 
. themselves to master, for a truer and vivid 
knowledge of the past. Behold the methods 
of the village muniahs in their 
pursuits of making nitre out of the scrapings 
of white incrustations—they will unfold 
to you the truth that their methods are as 
simple as plain, almost verging on what ac- 
cording to the modern scientific ideas which 
we have received from the west, may 
seem crude and rough ones; they will 
unfold to you the fact that there is not 
a tinge of that so-called refineness which 
characterises the modern science. with all 
her adjuncts of splendour, grandeur and 
elaborateness; they will unfold to you, if 
you are at all conversant with the -old 
scriptures of the Hindus, the adoptation of 
that old and the very ancient method of 
filtration—-a true scientific principle sprung 
from the days when the hymns of Rigveda 
enchanted the. people of the earth several 
thousand years before the Christian era ; 

and lastly they will unfold to you in their 


every phase those true Hindu characteris- 


tics—call them by whatever 
like, crude, simple, plain, economical, 
boorish or even unscientific. Yet such 
features play the important role in the field 
of Indian industry of laying open to the 
world the truth whether it is truly Indian 
or not, whether it bears the impression of 
the interference of foreign hands or not. 
It is no mystery hidden in the darkness of 
the mythical past, but pure, plain, absolute 
realities which float on the surface of these 
practical and scientific methods. of the 
Hindu workers in the cause of the develop- 
ment of the Indian Industries. Look into 
the implements of these village nunichs, 
you -will get an insight into what is called 
crude, plain, simple, but at the same time 
useful and efficient ones, which they 


name you 


industrial- 
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have inherited from their forefathers 
and which even in these bright days of 
modern science, they care not to change 
or improve upon. It is against their nature 
to borrow the methods of others, quite satis- 
fied, as they are, with those that have come 
to them from the remotest past. The lixivia- 
toin, boiling, the examination of the 
concentration of the liquor, the crystallisa- 
tion, the test of the quality of nitre, the 
separating, drying and stocking of the 
alimentary product in common salt, the 
weathering of the earth for nitre plantation, 
the utilisation of the minute quantity of 
the factory earth,-—all appertaining to the 
nitre industry of India present features 
bearing anything but foreign stamp either 
European or Mohomedan. It is perfectly 
Hindu in all its aspects and the facts 
relating to this point of view are truly 
borne out by the observation of any investi- 
gator, irrespective of creed or nationality. 
If a European claims the introduction of 
the methods of-nitre manufacture after the 
advent of his countrymen on the Indian 
continent, he proceeds on very erroneous 
grounds, such claims having no foundation 
whereupon they may be safely based. Fora 
countryman of his at a time when English- 
men commanded the sole monopoly of the 
nitre industry spoke quite contrary to that 


view. Further had Europeans to do 
anything with the manufacture of 
nitre, it is certain that we should find 


some traces of their work now. But the 
nitre industry in India, even as it is -carried 
on at the present day, fails to bring out 
anything of European interference. If any 
European challenges an adverse argument 
to this, we may unhesitatingly and boldly 
enough, say that he will be truly disappoint- 
ed. Some say that the manufacture of nitre 
was introduced into India by the Hon’ble the 
East India Company. ‘The Company did not 
undertake the manufacture of the article 
themselves but collected it in a centre,whence 
they exported it to Europe and other places. 
It is the monopoly of the trade that the 
Company directed their attention to and 
not the manufacture of the article itself. 
Had the -Company undertaken the manu- 
facture themselves there would have been 
visible some such proofs of it in the processes 


hereinbefore related. 


-Another point in support of our arg yg 


| 
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may be raised from the fact of the value of 
nitre asa medicine, which is found mentioned 
in nearly every work on “Ayurveda” or the 
healing art of the ancient Hindus. Many 
scholars, both European and Indian, are in 
support of this view, and it finds a perfect 
corroboration in the use of alkalies as 473K, 


qran, aaan, gafas, etc., more or less iden- 
tified with nattre, in the indigenous mode of 
treatment carried on even at the present day 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indian continent. The use of nitre in 
urinary diseases seemed to be prevalent 
in India from long ago and every peasant 
even now is conversant with this great 
remedial value of the substance. 

If we trace the rise and growth of modern 
industrial chemistry, we find that even the 
oldest of the European chemical industries 
with .all its processes of manufacture as 
operated upon, in those past days when 
science itself was in an undeveloped state, 
cannot bear comparison with the simpler 
and cruder methods adopted by the 
Hindoos in the production of nitre 
even at the present day-~a time when the 
scientifc world has ascended its zenith of 
prosperity and splendour. Plain simplicity, 
as we have more than once observed before, 
reigns supreme in the present methods of 
nitre manufacture of the Indians even at a 
period when our science has been enriched 
to such a degree, as to present ample 
chance of attracting them easily to the 
superior processes it prescribes—a stern 
conservatism this indeed, interesting as well 
as curious to the contemplation of a keen 
scientific mind of the modern world. On 
the other hand in the methods of. an 
once 
prominent and very clear, is apparent in 
their ever-changing and _ ever-advancing 
nature always assimilating what is new and 
successful and gradually developing them- 
selves with the advance of time and civili- 
sation into the more refined scientific state, 
at any cost whatever, leading the industry 
itself to a bright prosperous situation—a 
true example of liberalism. A faithful 
comparison between the East and the West, 
just described, prepares the mind of the un- 
prejudiced scientific ` investigator for a 
judgment of things on a better and more 
Diei footing and accordingly after the 
+ aheeryations, the pronouncement of 
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‘his verdict is in favour of the nitre industry 


‘being perfectly free from any tinge ol 
Europeanism in it. The same arguments 
may be applicapable also to the case ol 
entertaining views regarding the Maho- 
medan influence on nitre’ industry. The 
nitre manufacture in India shoŵs as much 
freedom from the touch of European hands, 
as from the Mahomedan also. Of the several 
millions of Musalmans in !ndia we do not see 
any of them engaged in this industry as is 
observed in dyeing and bleaching and other 
industrial pursuits. From this and other proofs 
in regard to the social aspects of the nitre 
industry, every one is inclined to believe 
that never in India had this industry been 


undertaken or handled by any Mahomedan 


enterprise. To sum up, therefore, we may 
put forth clearly our views regarding the 
uitre industry as being purely a Hindu 
concern originating exclusively in Hindu 
enterprise, conducted in Hindu ways— 
simultaneously simple, inexpensive, econo- 


mical, and efficient, and bearing a Hindu 
stamp throughout its methods, which 
have come down to us from our fore- 


fathers in ancient times through an un- 
interrupted heritage. 

The history of nitre in India may now 
be traceable to the remot- 
est past when the soil of 
Bharatbarsa presented all 
the scientific conditions for 
the efflorescence of nitre. The primitive 
people of India by their wonted aptitude 
for industrial pursuits discovered the 
existence of common salt in these nitre 
incrustations. So the salt industry came on 


Nitre in ancient 
India—from the ear- 
liest times before 
the Buddhist Era. 


first, that of nitre following immediately 


after, or almost simultaneously. From 
what could be gathered from the ancient 
Sanskrit literature the industry seems to 
have thriven well in the hands of the an- 
cient Hindus, inasmuch as it helped to 
a considerable extent in. the manufacture 
of powder for firearms and ‘fireworks, of 
manure, glass and medicines, as also in 
carrying on the export trade with other 
countries, 


In the Buddhist period it also played a 
prominent part in the ma- 
nufacture of glass and arti- 
ficial gems as we find in 
the Buddhist chronicles. 

In the later periods the 


Nitre in the Bud- 
dhist era. 


existence of 


° patients 
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remote past. The one thing: that’ is half- 
modern—being only late ‘medizeval —at' 
Akhi Math, is the little group of samadhis. 
These are in some cases rude in structure, 
but even when elaborate, they are surmount- 
ed only by half an amaloki, or by a spiral 
bud or Other purely arbitrary 
ornament. It is only fair to. add that the 
neighbouring tank is fine, and probably 
older in style than they. 
we may perhaps accept Akhi Math as really 
an ancient establishment, and regard the 
group of samadhis as due to some outbreak 
of an erratic fashion, many. centuries 
later. 

The little terrace is occupied now by a 
modern hospital, and the doctor ‘and his 
enjoy the repose and. shade 
that were first’ designed to begin and 
end the day of pious meditation. The 
mind can still see the old time monks 
~ pacing up and down them telling their 
beads or seated, lost in thought at 
dawn. 

This part of our journey will always be 
memorable to us, for the fact that our 
gentle panda here fell in with a sadhu, 
in whom was the very bone and meat of 
all Vedanta. Lost in their argument, the 
two old men trudged along, with. heads 
close 


together, pursuing some vigorous 
train of thought. The Sadhu was of a- 
somewhat austere cast, and excitement 


was not upon him. His voice grew louder 


yand louder, rising to a perfect shout, and 


with each increment of intensity we could 
‘see our panda’s smile broadening and his 
> head nodding still more rapidly. Suddenly 
the conclusion of the whole matter was 
arrived at. .They sprang, with a simultane- 
ous impulse, to opposite sides of the road, 
‘and there stood nodding and sawing the 
air at each other, while the latter Sadhu, 
with the emphasis of repetition, continued 
_ to vociferate the point ` of .their mutual 
delight. This quaint spectacle compensa- 
ted us for much that we might otherwise 
have felt as sad oblivion® on the part of 
our own'companion and guide! 

From Akhi Math it is eight miles to 
Potibasa ;' then- two miles to Bunea Kund; 
and still half a mile further to Chota 
Chobda, another village resting-place. Of 


all the Chatties I have ever seen, Chota ` 


Chobda is the most beautifully placed. The 
4 


finial | 


This being so, 
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whole series of these places is at the sammit 
of the pass; looking out ‘on a great range 
of snows which includes Kedar Nath and 
Badri Narayan as ‘sister-peaks, and also 
Gangotri and Jamnotri. But Potibasa-and 
Bunea Kund, though high, are in pockets 
of the pass: Only Chota Chobda is frankly 
on the open hillside. Here we pass ‘the 
last of the carpenters’ sheds where we might 
buy wooden’ bowls, one of the: small 
specialities of the pilgrimage. Under foot, 
we have short close turf, absolutely starred | 
in all directions with anemones, blue and 
white, like English daisies: It is cold and 
bracing and while we were there, indeed, 
we had a severe snowstorm. We quitted ` 
the height reluctantly enough next morning, 
and proceeded on the long descent through 
thick forests, that brought us to Jungul 
Chatty, four miles off, and finally to Mongol 
Chatty eight miles ‘from Chobda, at the 
very bottom of the hill. It is at Chobda 
that the pilgrims leave for Thoom Nath, 
such of them as desire to do this extra 
climb. The beauty of Thoom Nath is that 
all the snows can be seen from there, even 
better than from Chobda. Nor is the 
journey, it is said, so hard as one would 
suppose. The Maharajah of Gwalior has 


‘made it easy, by cutting paths and mending 
: roads. 


The Thoom Nath pilgrims return 
to the main road again ata dismal place 


called Bhingoda Chatty where one actually 


sees the staircase in the mountain by which 
they have descended. 

We were’ doing double marches in these 
days, owing to the illness. of one of our party, - 
that we might reach a place called Lall 
Sanghao.or Chamoli, where we should be 
on the Thibetan Road, and enjoy the 
resources of a. dak bungalow. Thus even 
on reaching Mongol Chatty, we were still - 
some eight miles y from our destina- 
tion, 

‘It was at ‘the end ‘of ‘the pass, “when 
still about a mile and a half from Chamoli 
that we came to Gopeswar, a place which 
is almost a town in size, and forms a` 
pilgrimage on its own account. There 
isa large temple here to the Mother, but 
Gopeswar is really Siva, as the Lord `of 
the Cows. The story told of its foundation 
is the familiar one of the cow ‘that was 
followed to the jungle and found. to be 
pouring her milk over a natural Siva in 


} 
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-the rock. Taking this as the altar, says the 
story, the temple was built over it.. In plain 
fact, we have here a, court like that of 
Bhetthu Chatty, on which open the quar- 
ters of the Mahunt or Raoul by means of 
a door, surmounted by the familiar frieze 
of elephants in red and black. The 
quadrangle gives access to the temple 
proper, with all the shrines and memorials 
that have grown up round it. The place 
is of unexampled wealth in Sivas of pre- 
Sankaracharyan type,—cube, octagon, and 
thimble-shaped top—and even contains 
two at least of the older four-headed form, 
_with one later specimen, covered with what I 
take to be the feet of the Lord, but said by 
‘the country people to be acrore of ‘heads. 
There was a small chaitya-shaped shrine 
containing one of the four-headed Sivas, 
under a tree. This was the shrine of Anasuya 
Devi, .the goddess who unveiled herself 
before the child who was Brahma-Vishnu- 
Siva, to give alms. There is history in 
this: little story; could we  observingly 
_ distil it out! The old Raoul says with pride 
that this temple has been here ‘since the 
days of Rama.’ One of the most remark- 
able things about the place is a trisul of 
victory made of ancient swords, with an 
= inscription. Lower down. on the hillside, 
as we came along, we had seen another 
temple, with small shrines near it. We 
were not able to go and explore, but it would 
not be surprising to find that this was a 
Vaishnava centre of the mediaeval period. 
Gopeswar is the cathedral city of a small 
independent diocese. Two miles further 
we came down into the gorge -of the 
Alakananda, and found ourselves in the 
~Canyon-like . scenery of the Thibetan 
Road. | 
From this point on, the hills about us 
were almost naked, except of scanty pines, 
and only played upon by green and purple 
lights and shadows. “Nine miles from 
Chamoli by an easy march through desolate 
scenery, is Pipalkoti. Here there is a 
charmingly situated . 
temple in a gorge and in the town itself, 
an old market-square. In a rude little 
shrine near the dak. bungalow, surmounted 
by a pre-Sankaracharyan Siva, are some 
bits of old carving, with old Narayanas 
and Devis. The view is marvellous. 
Golden, green, rice terraces fall away 
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from our feet; then suddenly comes a gap, 
where the slope dips into the ravine below 
us; and then steep sombre cliffs and 
crags rise, abruptly beyond, and the 
whole valley is closed in, in front of us, 
by this curving line of sharp purple peaks. 


These lines of steeps and scarps are wild 


and grand like the scenery of the north 
coast of Ireland or the west of Scotland, 
and one can hardly believe that the white 
sea-gulls are not nesting there, above the 
scanty pines. Weare at a height of four 
and a half thousand feet. 

About nine miles further is Golupkoti, 
passing Garur-Ganga half way. To 
worship at Garur-Ganga is supposed to 
be sovereign against snake-bite for the 
following year. Here we suddenly come 
upon the sight of the snows again. There 
is a handsome temple at Golupkoti, to 
Lakshmi-Narayana. The landscape grows 
more and more austere and fine. We go 
through narrow gorges with cliffs of purple 
shadows and green blushes. It is on this 
up-journey that we see best the beauty of 
colour, though the down-journey, bringing 
us to exposed places when they are in 
shadow, is in many respects easier to make, 

Two or three miles beyond Golupkoti is 
Kumar Chatty, ina pocket of the mountain. 
Canoti Chatty is much better placed. It 1s 
about ten miles in all, to Joshi Math, the 
winter-quarters of the Badri-Narayan Raoul 
and his staf. The main temple is now 
Vaishnava though it is easy to see that the 
whole place has once been Saivite. The 
bazaar. is quaint and interesting. Beside 
the temple there is a roofed spring, and 
opposite, the entrance to the monastery. 
A. second square, on. the other side of the 
math, contains an old Siva-temple with its 
bull before it. The main temple of Joshi 
Math is significant. It is built on a strong 
terrace of masonry, which supports a series 
of seven shrines as buttresses., The dedica- 
tions of these shrines are supremely 
interesting. One of them, which ïs chaitya- 
shaped in form#in full working order, anc 


‘evidently important, is to the Nine form: 


of the Mother—- rather incongruous, were 11 
not for the explanations of history, in < 
professedly Vaishnavite temple! There i 
also one which contains, as a member o 
our party tells me, an extraordinarily beautt- 
ful Parbatty and Mahadeva. There is als 
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a shrine to Gueto ! ! We constantly find 
in these mountain-temples, that even when 
making changes and restorations fragments 
of old-building have been used for ornament. 
In this way, here we find the lintel of the 
main temple carved with doors of vihara- 
cells, surmounted by three horse-shoe'patterns 
evidently representative of ornate chaityas. 
The next day, passing Vishnu-Prayag at 
the bottom of the Joshi Math valley, we 
came after six miles march, to Pandra- 
keswar. Vishnu-Prayag is a tiny temple 
perched on a rock above a boiling con- 
fluence. The Alakananda and the Vishnu- 
Ganga meet here in a whirlpool, and the 
great rapids of the Alakananda, just 
above, throw up a perpetual vapour, which 
is really fine spray. The Gohonna flood 
entered the valleys we know, somewhat 
above this point, so Pandrakeswar is the 
only village on our line of march that 
escaped it. And this has not been, well for 
Pandrakeswar! The population too is 
Bhutiya, which ‘cannot be said to improve 
.the cleanliness of the place. Here there 
are two temples, standing side by side. 
Both have succumbed to medizval Vaishnav- 
ism, so it is now impossible to say what 


were their original dedications, though | 
it is evident enough that the site was 
saivite. One of the temples is slightly 


_ peculiar in form, The tower is a cylinder on 
a cube, with flying gargoyles at the corners, 


The other is of the usual form, and less old. 


The place is famous for five copper-plate 
grants, of which four remain. They were 
deciphered by Rajendra Lala Mitra, and 
refer to obscure grants of land. They are 
most beautiful in appearance, especially 
one, which bears a bull as its seal. 

The next day brings us, with a twelve 
miles march, to Badri Narayana itself, 
About six miles away | there is a chatty 
called Hanuman Chatty, guarding the pass. 
The road is beautiful, but also a little 
difficult, though not to be compared in this 
respect with that to Kedar Nath. Badri 
Narayana itself is said to have been 
established by Sankharacharya, who placed 
it where it is, because of the neighbourhood 
of the hot springs in the tank close by. In 
this it differs from Kedar Nath, which 
holds by the tradition that it was already 
established, and Sankharacharya only made 
it famous, a distinction which in all pro- 
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bability is perfectly true. The architecture 
of the temple is painfully modern, having 
undergone repair, without regard to history, 
and the gateways and walls are late Mogul 
in style. But owing to this very modeérnness, 
the worship is better organised, the pandas 
may not enter the temple with their clients, 
and the whole space is reserved for devotion 
pure and simple. In the course of ages, 
vested rights have grown up at the Saivite 
centre, and the conduct of ‘the pandas 
within the temple is irritating ın the 
extreme. As befits a shriné of the Moham- 
medan period, this Vaishnava temple is 
even more exclusive than Kedar Nath. But 
one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
seen was the walk round it of the pilgrims, 
telling their beads, in the early morning. 

They seemed to be lost in a dream of peace 
and prayer. Itissignificant of the medizval 
form of Vaishnavism to which it belongs—the 


-same as that ‘of Tulsidas Ramayana—that 


Ghonta-Karna is the Kotwal of this shrine. 
Ghonta-Karna, the Man who would 
not hear the name of Vishnu, belongs 
to the time of Hari-Hara, and is a ‘purely 
theological myth of the first order. An older 


'Vaishnavism would have had integral im- 


ages of Garur and Hanuman. There isa Garur 
out in the courtyard, but he has evidently 
been an after-thought. The real guardian 
is Ghonta-Karna, Kotwal of synthesis. 

The turf and flowers of Badri are if pos- 
sible still more beautiful than what we have 
already seen. Not so varied nor yet so alpine, 


for the height i is not so great as Kedar Nath. 


But the turf is short and thick and close, 
and falls away in terraces with rounded 
edges, which are strewn with grey boulders 
of a wonderful weather-tint. Oh the grey 
of the stones of Badri Narayan! Never 
have J seen anything else like this, and 
here and there they were purple, with long 
fragrant trails of wild thyme. There were 
pink and white briar-roses close to us, and 
our garlands of welcome’ were made of 
many-tinted violet primulas. Four miles 
from Badri there is a fine waterfall called 
which all who are. young 
enough ought to see. For us, however, 
being old, Badri itself, with its glaciérs 
and snows, its velvet terraces and its silver 
moonlight, was enough. Our only regret 
was the shortness of our three days’ stay. 
NIvEDITA OF Rx. -V. 
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“THE VALUE OF MANURES IN AGRICULTURE ` 


JITH the growth of Agricultural Asso- — 


ciations in different parts of the 
country, there 1s a general desire 
on the part of our agriculturists to go in 
for. all sorts’ of new-fangled ideas and 
experiments. There appears to be a vague 
»sort of impression in many quarters that 
everything which succeeds in the United 
States. of America or Canada or Japan is 
bound to ‘succeed here also, notwithstanding 
notable differences of climate, soil, vege- 
‘tation, etc. “As soon. as the remarkable 
American experiments with ‘nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria were announced, there was a great 
‘impulse to try the bacteria in this country. 
Cultures were got down and tried. in various 
-parts of the country, but che results were 
most: disappointing, it having been soon 
discovered that-the cultures have to be 
prepared to suit different kinds of crops. 
Moreover, the captive. bacteria are of use 
for inoculating only where the soil is poor 
in nitrates.. When the soil is rich, the crop 
is not appreciably increased by the use of 
the inoculating bacteria. +Thus, indiscri- 
minate application of- exotic methods of 
agricultural improvement is not calculated 
to increase the fertility of the Indian soil 
or improve the condition of our agricul- 
turists. . : an 
. Of ‘course, the morėé: there is of nitrogen 
in our soil, the more fertile and productive 
the : soil willbe, and our agriculturists 
should devote their attention to finding out 
the best means by which to enrich the soil 
' with nitrogenous. manurial agents. We 
- have “in this country at our disposal several 
fertilizing substances rich ‘in nitrogen, and 
our agriculturists..ought to see to it that 
these agents are usefully employed in the 
country, instead of being’ exported abroad to 
enrich foreign soils. . Take only. the case ‘of 
the ground-nut cake: Ground-nut cultiva- 
tion. is carried on in the Bombay’ and 
Madras Presidencies on a fairly considerable 
scale, and large quantities of ground-nut 
cake are made after the oil has been ex- 
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pressed from the legume. This cake is 
very rich in nitrogen and cunsequently 
makes a good fertilizer. But we find that 
more of the cake is exported to Ceylon 
and Java.and other countries than is used 
in our own country, and it is in matters 
of this sort, more than in’ promiscuous 
experiments with substances of which we 
know little, that our landholders and cul- 
tivators should interest’ themselves. It has 
been computed that for every acre of ‘the 
surface of the globe the atmosphere contains 
70 million Ibs. of nitrogen in a free state. 
If we could capture all this nitrogen for 
our soil, our crops would yield a hundred 
fold more than now. . While it may not 
be possible to capture all this vast quantity, 


a very appreciable proportion could be 
drawn into the soil’ by deep tillage, or 
by ploughing into the soil leguminous 


plants which have the inherent quality of 


absorbing nitrogen: from the air. ‘Simple 
experiments in these directions could well 
be undertaken by ryots all over the country, 
and what is of the highest importance 1s 
that -there should be as much dissemina- 
tion as possible of the results obtained in, 
various provinces and districts, so that the 


farmers of one. locality may profit by the 


experience of those elsewhere. ` 

In Southern India, for instance, I have 
been assured by intelligent and practical 
cultivators that paddy lands are substantial- 
ly enriched by merely planting a few horse 
radish or Moringa trees in .the corners of 
the field. Here is a simple manurial ex- 
periment which could be tried. at a little 
cost. Let one paddy plot .be manured in 
the usual way „ and let another have the 
benefit of a few Moringa trees put down at 
the corners, so that the yield ‘of the 
respective plots may be tested.. l 

It may be generally stated that the Indian 
ryot knows a good deal about manuring, 
but at the same time it must be honestly 
admitted that he is by no means economical 
or well-advised in the use and disposal of 
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some of his best indigenous manurial 
agents. In many parts of the country, 
the droppings of cattle are scarcely used 
as manure, being converted instead into 
fuel cakes, in the belief that the 
saving upder the head of firewood more 
than makes up ‘for the loss of manure to 
the land. It is to be feared that this is a 
costly mistake. A pair of well-fed cattle 
would not yield more than about 2,800 
dung cakes in a whole year. In most rural 
areas, the price of this quantity of cakes 
would not exceed Rs. 5/. Were all these 
droppings used as manure instead, it will 
be very easily seen, that the return from 
the land would be far more substantial 
than the supposed saving . effected by 
converting the droppings into fuel. 

‘Again, saltpetre or nitrate of potash has 
been proved, by experiments in this country, 
to appreciably increase the yield. of paddy 
lands, as regards both grain and straw. 
Saltpetre is very readily assimilable to 
plants. It is obtainable in many parts 


of India, .but of late years there has been 


a tendency to export more than is locally 
used, and by allowing this, our ryots are 
adding to the causes which contribute 
to the growing impoverishment of the 
Indian soil. In the'application of saltpetre, 
just as in regard to other fertilising agents, 
dischmination is necessary. For instance, 
in wet ‘lands which have -been richly 
mariured with cattle dung or suitable green 
leaf’ manure, the application of saltpetre 
would be harmful rather than beneficial. 
Where there is much organic matter in the 
soil,--matter which needs plenty of oxygen 
for its decomposition, saltpetre and other 
nitrates are apt to be deprived of oxygen 
and thus de-nitrified, owing to the greedi- 
ness, so to speak, of- the organic matter 
which had been introduced into the soil. 
Again, there are descriptions of saltpetre 
which may not contain much of an ad- 
mixture of common salt. In such cases, it 
would be necessary add a certain 
proportion of common calf to the. saltpetre. 
Of course, it would not be practicable 
to give in detail what’ would be 
suitable for different parts of the country 
but the practical cultivator, possessed of 
ordinary intelligence should not find if so 
very difficult a matter to study „his own 
local requirements and conditions. 


enterprising foreigners, and 


Wood-ashes are a benefit to almost any 
soil in more'ways. than one. Besides con- 
taining plant food,’ they also contain 
ingredients ¿which indirectly benefit the 
crops, and further,.they are known to bring 
the soil into better mechanical condition, 
Sandy soil is made more compact, while 
heavy clay land seems to be loosened, and 
it has also been noticed ‘that during a dry 
spell there is more moisture where the ashes 
have been applied. Wood-ashes, therefore, 
have great value, and the’ ryot ought. to 
bear in mind that if he simply throws his 
wood-ashes out on the ground in heaps, 
they are liable to be worse than wasted:. . 

Indeed, one lesson. which requires to be 
first impressed’ upon the. mind of the ryot 
in this country is that he should exercise 
all possible care in the. collection «and. 
preservation of manure for us . whenever. 
and wherever it’ is réquired. Manures 
should never be stored in such a. manner 
that, when the rains come, they carry a. 
vast amount of liquid into streams, leaving, 
instead of good rotted manure, a mass of dry 
washed out straw. The proper way isto 
keep all manure under sheds. Again, one 
of the greatest losses that occurs in manure 
is the escape of ammonia, as it passes off 
in the form of gas. To- ‘avoid this’ loss. of 
ammonia, there should’ be added to’. the 
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daily manure. heap some - substance’ con- 


taining potash and also common salt. 
Coming to the question of bone manure, 
our Agricultural. Associations, whose. pri- 
mary object is. the guiding and. teaching 
of the practical cultivator, cannot do bettet 
than preach the gospel: of bone-manuring., 
Of course, our agriculturists are by’ no 
means altogether ignoran’ of the great 
importance and value of this particular 
description of fertilisers, but- is it not an 
incontestable and lamentable fact that, 
during ..recent years, bones are being 
exported wholesale from this country,..or 
sent’ to the crushing mills and chemical 
manure factories maintained mostly by 
that, after 
being crushed and converted with other 
substances into rich manurial agents, they 
are sent almost exclusively to the European 
states and plantations,. while the lands of 
our own ryots suffer as. much as those of 
the European planters are benefited? 
German gardeners long. ago ` used bone- 
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manure even in their hot houses, and when 
the German example came to be imitated in 
England, and the barren clays and sandy 
heaths of the United Kingdom came to be 
fertilised with bones from Germany, there 
came into vogue a very significant saying 
one ton of German bone-dust 
saved the importation into England of ten 
tons of German grain. Why is bone- 
manure of such great importance and value? 
Simply because the principal element in 
the action of bones is phosphate of lime, 
which is indispensable to the growth of 
nearly all plants, and is, at the same time, 
‘scarce in many soils and is speedily 
exhausted. Phosphate of lime is a constant 
_ ingredient in most plants, including beans, 
rice and wheat. Bones are most useful on 
‘porous soils, because their phosphate is 
slow of liberation and can only be set free 
by the action of the air; hence it is more 
freely evolved in soils in which aeration 1s 
‘free, full and- rapid. It remains perfectly 
fixed and stubborn in soils where it 1s 
locked up from atmospheric influences. 
Furthermore, bones have an extra- 
ordinary capacity of absorbing and retain- 
ing moisture, and on arid soils this is of 
great consequence, especially upon crops 
which grow during the heat. Bone- 
manure is not only found to benefit the 
particular crop to which it is applied, but 
its influence extends through the whole 


‘course of crops and is noticeable for years. - 


In an American agricultural publication, 
reference was made sometime ago to a field, 
one part of which was manured with farm- 
yard manure and the other with bones, and 
the latter part was visibly superior fifteen 
years later. The slow manner in which 
bones free the phosphate and the time it 
takes for them to entirely decompose 
account for the length of time bones may 
benefit the land. The quantity -of bone- 
dust required to the acre may generally be 
placed at about twenty bushels. Where 
root crops are to be fertilised, the best 
way of applying bone-dust is to drill it 
in with the seed. On flower plants also 
the effect of bone -dust is very rapid and 
remarkable. 

Writing on the question of manures, it 
ig necessary to point out that as much 
mischief can be done by applying manures 
of the wrong kind as by applying none at 
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all. Asa general rule, it may be stated 
that fruit trees do not require barn yard 
manures or their equivalent. What they 
need is av’supply of inorganic food. A 
mixture of lime and salt so mixed as to 
leave no free salt is excellent for, fruit trees 
and should be applied as a top-dressing. 

Reference has already been made to the 
value of cattle-droppings as manure. It 
may be useful to add that the manure from 
young growing animals is not so valuable 
as that from mature ones, the food being 
the same. Full grown animals, not gaining 
in weight, throw off in the dung and urine 
practically all the fertilising constituents 
taken into the body. In milch cows and 
growing animals, from one-half to three- 
fourths of the fertilising constituents of the 
food passes into the manure. In fattening or 
working animals, it is from go to 95 per cent. 

Whatever may be ‘the sort of cultivation 
he is engaged upon, a golden rule which 
the ryot should bear in mind is that weeds 
should not be permitted to come in contact 
with the roots of cultivated plants. The 
growing weeds rob the soil of both available 
fertility and moisture. There is not usually 
more of either fertility or moisture in the 
soil than is needed by the crop, and the 
weeds are hardier than cultivated plants, 
as may be seen any day, whichever portion 
of the country we reside in. Weeds, ina 
word, are the worst of robbers, since they 
steal food from the hungry crops. No one can 
expect a heavy crop of grain and of weeds 
on the same land at the same time. The 
roots of the weeds contend with the roots 
of useful plants in the struggle for existence, 
and too often the alien plant succeedsin 
dwarfing, if not actually overcoming the 
other. Therefore, thorough cultivation, or 
clearing the field or farm of noxious weeds, 
cannot be too much insisted upon. The 
intensive cultivation of landin Japan, where 
one may travel for miles and not ‘see 
a weed growing in the midst of planted 
crop, is an exdmple of how all the energy 
of the land is directed towards the single 
object of making the most of the desired 
crop. This is one of the best methods 
of improved | or intensive cultivation, and 
although our agriculturists may not be 
ignorant of the fact, it is highly necessary 
that they should everywhere carry their 
knowledge into practice. 
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SUFISM OR MOHAMMADAN MYSTICISM 


HAT is Sufism. Is it a religion ora 


system of philosophy? In my opinion 


it isareligion or Faith, mingled 


with philosophy. It is the religion of 
the heart, a faith common .toọo all 
mankind, which embodies in itself the 


essential truths contained in all religions. 
It is an attempt of the human mind to 
know itself,—to realise its ideal—to solve 
the problem of existence. It has’ this 
superiority over philosophy that it has two 
strings to its bow, it follows two guides— 
reason and instinct. i : 

A Suf follows reason as far as the latter 
can carry him, and then he flles.towards his 
goal with the wings of Faith and Love. 
Hence, Sufism cannot be explained in so 
many words, it must be felt to be known. 

Sufis seem to have divined, long ago, the 
existence of the two phases of the mind, 
now termed the subliminal and the 
supra-liminal minds. They knew the 
wonderful and unlimited powers of that 
mysterious part of the mind which underlies 
the substratum of- consciousness, They had 
invented sure practical methods of freeing 
their minds from the confinement of discur- 
sive thought or self-consciousness, thereby 
developing their instinctive faculty, or 
Intuitive genius, to a` wonderful extent. 
Every true Sufi was aman of genius, 
‘who penetrated to the nature of things, 
not through speculative thought alone, 
but by inward purification. 

They had come to know, long before the 
advent of Berkeley, that the existence of 
the phenomenal world: depends upon its 
knowledge, that the so-called objective 
world owes. its’ being togthe mind which 
perceives it. But they dinot stop at the 
end of “the Principles of Human know- 
ledge,” they went much further. 

They say that the supra-liminal mind, 
which they term the limited Ego, is in- 
capable of acquiring true knowledge, for, 
the physical senses, which limit it, are 
unable to perceive the reality or substance 
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of any thing. The senses are false glasses 
which show us mere phenomena—realities 
concealed under the mask of time and 
place. We must cultivate the spiritual 
senses by subduing and stifling the 
physical ones, in .other words, we should 
conquer our passions and appetites, reform 
our natures, and develope,the emotion of 
love, which will finally carry us to the- 
heart of things. 

To take up the thread of our discourse, 
nothing can be truely said to exist except 
mind. And mind is essentially one, ‘whose 
substance or Ego is love.. Now, love de- 
sires an object (beauty) which is love’s own 
‘self’. So, Love loves itself! But beauty 
desires self-display, it wishes to have a 
mirror in which it may contemplate itself. 
So the Ego willed and its mirror or symbol 
(human soul or the real Ego) came into 
existence. The Ego differentiated itself 
from its mirror, and numberless duplicates 
of the mirror, individual Egos, came into 
being. The last mentioned mirrors, though 
so far removed from their original, yet 
faithfully represented the Beauty, in other 
words the lover was, as yet, with the 
beloved. : 

But the playful beauty has some other 
objects in view, she breaths upon the 
mirrors and an ominous dark cloud rises 
on their surfaces, gradually it condenses 
and has formed a thick coating on the 
glasses. They loose their transparency, and 
lo and behold! the “Beauty’s” reflection 
has retreated and grown obscure, and 
given place to the reflection of the 
symbol itself; the human. mind is limited 
by the consciousness of ‘self’. 

This reflection of . ‘self? in itself has 
changed the very quality of the glass. 
Where there was only one ‘being’ reflected 
in it, now there are myriads. In’ other 
words the Divine ideas, which-are called 
the symbols or manifestations of His attri- 
butes, and are the unchangeable substan- 
ces or realities of things, put on the dress 
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of TTA and appear in ever-changing 
form. Thus our matter and motion come 
into existence. 

In this state of 
vanity, unrealities 
realities, . while 


self-consciousness Or 
assume the form of 
the reality is but dimly 


perceived. The more an Ego or mind is 


engrossed in itself, and seduced by the 
senses, the more.it loses its spirituality or 
purity, and the farther it is removed 
from comprehending the truth. 

This retrograding motion ends in complete 
separation fromthe Truth. The angel once 
fallen, holds consultation with its satellites, 
the senses, who unanimously raise him 
to the supreme position, absolute sovereign- 
ty of the lower regions, the world of the 
senses. 

Thus, human reason or the limited ‘self,’ 
being considered all-sufficient, was made the 
sole guide to the knowledge of Truth, 
and the result was confusion, perplexity 
and scepticism :.a shameful failure. 

But doubt and unbelief is not the only 
outcome of self-consciousness. Whenever 
and wherever the senses gain the upper 
hand, they not only carry a man ina con- 
trary direction.to the one pointed out by 
reason, but also in opposition to the one 
dictated by the spiritual part of the mind, 
called moral nature or conscience. So, 
human-nature, self-consciousness or original 
sin divides. us virtually from God, while 
the predominance of _ self-consciousness 


over conscience separates us actually from ` 


Him. This state of sinfulness, spiritual 
obscurity, or separation from the Truth, is 
the veritable Hell, the real Evil. It is 


a fatal malady of the soul whose only. 
remedy is ‘repentance’ f.e. ‘returning to the 
Truth.’ 


The account of the Genesis, as given in 
the Quran and the old Testament, is thus 
interpreted. by the Sufis ;— 

‘There was in the beginning one Being, self-existing, 
Infinite, indivisible, eternal, undefined, unnamed and 
unknown. It was a simple Ego without any self- 
consciousness, knowledge or attributes. Hence 
nothing can be said to “be self-existent or eternal 
except “God Himself. ) 

This Ego becoming self-conscious, know- 
ledge or destiny came into being. 

Divine knowledge or the manifestation 
of His ‘Names’ or attributes, brought the 
‘Fixed-Types’ or souls of natural objects 
into being. These souls or substances of 
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things never -change, though their outward ` 
coverings or phenomena, which alone are 
perceived by the senses, are undergoing 
incessant change. i 

These symbols of Divine knowledge or 
souls of natural objects, though once created, 
are eternal and imperishable. They were 
all pure and good in themselves, in their 


essence, though some of them became 
relatively evil afterwards.* For it was 
considered necessary. by Divine wisdom 


that relative evil should be created as a 
shading or contrast to ‘good’ so that the 
latter may come into full prominence. For 
in order to manifest His attributes of justice 
and mercy, for instance, it was advisable 
to create vindictiveness and suffering. 

This world of ‘souls’ or ‘attributes’ was 
the garden of Eden which was pronounced 
to be ‘good’. by its maker. Then, the 
Suprente Being becoming conscious of His 
Ego with attributes, that universal cons- 
ciousness was epitomised and manifested 
in Human Ego or Adam. The latter became ` 
a symbol of ‘Being’ and ‘Non-being’; 
Divine Ego and non-Ego (attributes) com- 
bined ; the former being real ‘and the latter 
(man-Ego) a delusion. 

Again, according to the same process, a 
reflexive copy or ‘negative’ was taken 
of the (male) soul, and Eve or the mother 
of mankind came into existence. The 
latter represented nature as the former 
did its Master; consequently love sprang 
up between the two, which is the reflection 
of the love that exists between nature and 
its author. 


These two pure and innocent spirits, who 
had seen only the bright side of the picture 
as yet, and were, yet ignorant of the nega- 
tive existence, in other words, who were 
up to this time, strangers to self-conscious- 
ness, were tempted by their nature to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the result of 
which was self-consciousness and consequent 
responsibility, with all the evils attending 
thereto. ~, 

This selfi-conscrOusness R PE the delu- 
sion of the phenomenal world which 


* By ‘relative evil’ I mean that according to the Sufic 


seas Evil has no objective or independent 
existence. It is merely the absence of ‘good’, as 
darkness is the absence of light. Satan, which 


is man’s own ‘nature’ or ‘Ego’, is simply the absence 
or forgetfulness of the real Ego, God (good.) 
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appears ever-changing, including the man 


himself. For, self-consciousness is nothing 


but the limitation of the mind which causes 
_ the illusion of Time and Space. 

Hence the Sufi’s work is doubly diff- 
cult. He, has not only 
virtue and avoid vice or sin, but to 
exterminate the latter from its very root. 
Human nature or sensuality, being an 
insurmountable barrier in the path of 
acquiring the knowledge of truth, he finds 
it necessary to vanquish, subdue ar purify 
his nature thoroughly, before he can. hope 
to gain his object. The other method is to 


“There is no Indian problem, be it of population, 
or education, or labour, or substance, which it is not 
in the ‘power of statesmanship to solve.”-——Lord 
Curzon, 

I. 


Th subject which has been exercising 
the minds of all and affecting directly 
the masses as: well as the educated 
classes, is the question of the High Prices of 
food-stuffs or dearness of food. The state 
of high prices has been prevailing in the 
Presidency of Madras at least for more 
than ten years and everybody has been 
speaking about it and feeling it silently 
without knowing clearly its causes. It was 
in the Congrcss of 1908, held at Madras, 
that the subject was seriously taken up 
and a Resolution passed requesting the 
Government to enquire into the question 
of high prices which vitally touched every 
human being of India’ What the poor 
are suffering from and have been silently 
enduring can not be adequately described. 
There are people who have seen the great 
. famine of 1866 and who say that even in 
those days such high dena ruled in 
the market. Although t is no official 
declaration of famine in the country, yet it 
is an admitted fact that the old normal and 
scarcity rates have been considerably 
exceeded: and even these do not coincide 
from decade to decade. : 


“In the words of the ‘Trade Review’, this serious 
rise ‘is not entirely attributable to seasonal adversity, 
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begin with love, which gradually . replaces 
the unreal self with ‘the real one, and thus 
driving out concupiscence and vindictive » 
passion, clears the way for the revelation 
of Truth: the ideal of goodness, beauty 
and purity. : ; 

This emancipation from the bonds of 
sensuality or nature, and consequent 
realisation of one’s true Ego, which is 
termed ‘unitarianism’ or ‘reducing to one,’ 
is the most cherished object and coveted 
goal of Sufis, who believe in the possibility 
of its attainment. 
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though no complete solution of this interesting 
economic problem has yet been propounded’ ” (The 
London Times, ‘On the Empire and India’.) 

Though the question was publicly 
raised in December, 1908, yet a long time 
has elapsed since then. It is only recently 
that the Government of India have settled the 
details of the enquiry into high prices and 
appointed an officer to undertake the statis- - 
tical enquiry. The original proposal to 
appoint a committee has evidently been 
abandoned as more costly. How long a 
time the enquiry will take and after how 
many months the results will be published 
cannot be definitely stated. And how 
long thereafter adequate measures will 
be introduced is simply a question of 
further time. | 

While the question is still undecided 
people are discussing about the causes in 
the press and outside of it. What the 
causes are at work actually nobody can 
at present say with any definiteness and 
certainty. Each believes them to be: 
something outside of himself. Let us now 
proceed to examine some of the causes 
that result in high prices of food-stuffs 
and other things connected therewith. 


Il. 


Some of the causes appear to be these :— 
(a) Export duty.—The absence of adequate 
or no export duty makes the products be 
exported to foreign countries in abundance 
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in a raw state. Of late, some liquor is 
being extracted from rice and it is consi- 
dered much cheaper than malt. So the 
foreign buyers largely export rice and are 
exporting rice from Burma and other parts. 
The consequence of it is the producers sell 
away the paddy before it is harvested. In 
1897 when there was famine in this 
Presidency, much of the Burma rice found 
its way into Madras and enabled many a 
poor family to live from hand to mouth. 


“In spite of this export duty (4d. per cwt.) on an 


_ article which is by no means a monopoly, the demand 


continues to increase, and the export of rice from 
Burma has risen by steady and heavy increments from 
195,000 tons in 1903-04 to 979,000 tons in 1907-08.” 
(The London Times, ‘India and Empire’) 

(b) Slow reduction of prices.—Merchants 
generally are very slow to reduce the 
‘prices of grains, etc., at prosperous times 
when once they are raised on account 
of'shortage or famine. There is scarcely 
any warning given to the public. The 
prices rise as suddenly as an eruption, but 
they do not go down as quickly even in 
better times. Inch by inch, if at all, they 
are lowered till the former normal rates 
are touched after the lapse of a considerable 
time. The reason is obvious, because it 
is more profitable to the merchant. But 
what can the consumers do against the 
whims and caprices of the dealers except 
submit? 

(c) The Currency Policy.—Much has been 
written already on this part of the subject 
by abler hands and I do not propose to say 
more than what is necessary from the 
people’s point of view.: The profits arising 
from the coining of'rupées and nickel coins 
are utilised in some other directions, yet 
it cannot be denied that the currency policy 
is affecting the prices of all things. 

“There was a net profit from the mint of 66,58,760 
Rupees in the accounts for the period of 1907-08 and 
the budget estimate for 1909-10 is now Rs, 22,16,000. 
A fall of £148000 has taken place in mint revenue 
owing to the cessation of rupee coinage from new 
silver and the loss of seignorage thereon as well as to 
a large decrease in the coinage of bronze.” (From 
the Financial Statement). 

The value of the rupee is becoming day 
by day much depreciated. 

“As it (the Government) bought the silver at a 
price very much below the value ‘attached to it when 
issued from the mint, each rupee when coined showed 


a large profit. At first the whole profit was used to 
strengthen the gold reserve. But recently half the 
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profit has been allocated to railway construction.” 


(The Statist, 29th May 1909). 


For what a rupee’ purchased some twenty 
years ago, double the amount or more has 
to be spent now. The goods are there but 
the purchasing power of the rupee is going 
down. A quarter of an anna in my younger 
days had as much, if not more purchasing 
power, as an anna now. Again, if the 
rupee is broken into two and exchanged 
for the current coin of the realm, what in 
fact you get is about g or 10 annas worth., 
What become of the seven or six annas? 
But for the fact that the rupee bears 
the effigy of the King-Emperuor, it is nota 


_rupee’s worth: in fact thereis not 16 anna 


worth of silver in it. Necessarily the 
difference is reflected in the raising of the 
prices of all things. Either the Govern- 
ment should put in more silver in the 
rupee to make it really worth a rupee, or 
devise some other means by which its 
purchasing power can be inflated. Other- 
wise, though you give a rupee in exchange 
for commodities you get nine or ten annas. 
worth of goods only and if you want to 
get a rupee’s actual worth of goods you 
have to pay a rupee and a half or some- 
times more. In other words, the profits 
realised by the Government by the 
coining of the rupees are actually’a deduc- 
tion from the purchasing power of the 
rupee and hence it tells upon the public at 
large and the poorest even who get a few 
annas a day as wages. It affects all alike’ 
just like salt. Though people may get 
monthly a certain number of rupees, yet 
they find it hard to make both ends meet 
in consequence of this fluctuation. : 

Again, there is no stability of relative 
value between the gold and the silver, 
or there is no gold standard. In 1899 
a sovereign was made by statute to be 
equivalent to Rs. r5/-. Now, it is not 
easy to obtain one for Rs. 15/-. To 
obtain stability and permanence in 
this matter e Government should 
introduce a goll@¥currency in India and 
coin their own sovereigns and half— 
and quarter-sovereigns. Much of the 
prosperity and success of England depends 
upon the stability of its currency, whereas 
other countries, and the United States 
in particular, where silver currency is 
prevalent, suffer much from the fluctuations 
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between the two metals. Again, the 
obligations of India are, in the main, in 
gold, which means a larger number of 
rupees and a greater burden upon the 
Indian taxpayer. Taking the exchange to 
be stable gt 14 shilling per rupee silver, it 
will be an interesting problem in arithmetic 
to work out how many millions or crores 
of rupees has the fluctuation in’ the rates 
between silver and gold, to account for 
during the last quarter of a century (1885-— 
1899). I know as a matter of fact in the years 
1880-1890. a pound sterling was equivalent 
to about twenty rupees, or a shilling was 
practically worth a rupee. The sum total 
of the fluctuations for the period, taking 
the obligations of Government and the 
exchange compensation allowance only 
into consideration, would be so enormous 
in silver currency, that it would be enough 
in itself to reduce the National debt of 
India very appreciably. Now so much 
waste of silver money isa direct result of 
India not having a gold standard. It is so 
to say an additional imposition upon the 
Indian taxpayer or producer. 


is an 


(d) Increase of Population :—It 
undisputed fact™ that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 


about -15% per cent. in a decade and more 
mouths are coming into existence for 
whom it is getting difficult to find out 


food. People are also overcrowding the 
few available means of livelihood. 
{And this is clearly perceptible in the 
overcrowding of towns, large or small, 


which are attracting all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, while also at the places of 
production population is increasing. For 
instance, in Madras, every year there is an 
ever-increasing stream of population. As 
this subject trenches upon the question of 
emigration, I shall treat of it under a 
separate head below. 


In consequence of the above, it becomes 
clear that when trade is depressed, or when 
work runs low, many are@left to shift for 
themselves as best as they can. Even on 
the days they work, in ordinary times, they 


“get a minimum of wages, which are found: 


quite inadequate to keep them in any 
decency. Overcrowding has also the further 


id This is not true. See our note on the subject in 
this number.—Ed., M. R. 
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tendency to lower the wages and to under- 
selling resulting in slow starvation. 

. Now, in all these, one aspect of the 
question should never be forgotten. The 
Hindu joint family system has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. At times of stress 
like the present through which we are 
passing now, the bread-winner or winners 
have to support several persons and give 
education, whatever it 1s, to the children. In 
such cases it is no wonder that the family 


-as a whole has to stint and live within 


the narrowest limits. Beyond the neces- 
saries of lifea man of some position and 
standing has to meet so many demands that 
it is becoming, for one reason or another, 
extremely difficult to find the where- 
withal to meet all claims. It is no wonder 
that he is sometimes on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

“The British Raj has stopped all intestine wars, 
has made life and property secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary increase of popula- 
tion.* It has done much to develop the resources of the 
country. It has done a little to enable the public to 
avail themselves of what it has done. But when 
everything is said, and when we have tired ourselves 
outin lauding our own achievements in India, the 
fact remains that the Indian people are miserably 


poor.”’ (The Statzst, 29th May 1gog). 
(e) The standard of living—It will be 
admitted on all hands without much 


argument that there has been a general 
rise in the standard of living all round. 
[t has advanced much during the last fifty 
years in the City of Madras and other 
larger towns, which is reflected inside the 
country. We have advanced in almost 
everything-—in the variety of dress, in the 
variety and complexity of our tastes, in the 
necessaries of life and even in luxuries. 
Dewan Bahadur Srinivassa Raghava Iyen- 
gar writing in 1892 in his ‘Forty years’ 
Progress’, says, pages 66-—8,— 

“The rise in the standard of living is sometimes 
very erroneously attributed to the diffusion of habits 


of extravagance......The slow rise in the standard 


of living, such as has been observable of late years, 
cannot be the result of formation of habits of extra. 
Vagance...... Though the standard of living among 
the higher and middle classes in this country has 
risen, it is as yet nothing ‘like what it is in European 
countries, and it ought to rise much higher if India is 
to attain to the same rank as European nations in 
industrial development.” 

It is all very good to condemn the 


* This is not at all true. See our note on this 
subject in this number.—Ed., M. R. 
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“modern tendencies and require us all to 


go to the simple life of our ancestors’ when 
they used the coarsest of cloths and. of food. 
But various considerations in slow degrees 


“have tended to this state of things—such 


dities as well. 
- combine 


as contact with the west or western 
methods, ideas and tastes and the easy 
access to many of the luxuries. For 
instance, some years ago to get soda and 
ice was an extravagant luxury for ordinary 
‘people. Now it is a common thing to be 
seen in every petty bazaar all round 
Madras and even inland. Now it is no 
doubt easy to cry “back to the woods,” but 
it is difficult to follow. 

Hence the whole argument comes to this. 
In -the majority of cases we have advanced 
all round. What at one time were 
considered to be luxuries have become 
necessaries almost now. -In other words, 
our standard of living has increased greatly 
without much material improvement in 
other respects. 

HI 

All the above causes or most of them 
together with others affect other commo- 
In other words, all these 
to make living now-a-days a 
difficult art. I cannot do better. here than 
quote from a telegram published in the 
Madras Times of the 18th June, 1909, from 
its Calcutta correspondent—,.,. 

“The permanent clerical .staff of the Original Side 
of the High Court have, through the Registrar, 
Original Side, submitted a memorial to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, the Chief Justice of Bengal, asking his lord- 
‘ship to take such steps as would alleviate the despi- 
cable and wretched condition of ‘your unfortunate 
memorialists.’ The memorial went on to state that 
the salaries on the Original Side of the court were 
fixed according to the standerd of living at the time 
of the establishment of the High Court. The cost 
of living in Calcutta and its suburbs had since then 
gone up by over a hundred per cent. and was daily 
going up, and this coupled with the high rents for 
houses had driven most of them, and specially those 
with families to support, into debt and poverty.” 

The above remarks equally apply to any 
part of India. 

Thus then we are now passing through 
a most critical period of our existence when 
our demands are great but our income small. 
The same remark equally applies to the offi- 


cial as well as to the non-official whether in 


trade or other walk of life. Existence itself, 
in short, is becoming difficult in India. It is 
easy to cry oneself hoarse “back to the 
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: woods”, but it has become impossible to go 


backwards. ` The result appears to be that 
the administration cf. the: country and the 


-conditions under which we live have to 


be overhauled to suit the varying conditions 


of the day. ; 
pa | IV. 
ADULTERATION. 
This subject has not received much 


consideration at the hands of the authori- 
ties, whether of the Municipalities or of the 
Government. No adequate steps are taken 
to bring to book those persons who trade 
in duplicity and chicanery. For instance, 


“we are now having the worst kind of ghee 


which is oil in other words, and anybody 
using it to any extent cannot but feel 
unhealthy very soon. Even the oil is not 
pure. Gram, pulse and other kinds of'grain 
are also adulterated in the sense that every 
measure of it contains a certain percentage 
of sand or other thing. In fact, if a man 
buys, say, 8 measures of a particular thing, 
he gets on examination and winnowing 
seven measures or thereabouts; and taken 
with the undue depreciation of the rupee, 
I need hardly say what he actually gets 
for his rupee’s worth. The arm of the law, 
as it stands, is strong enough to set this 
right, but in the City no serious attempts 
have yet been made to -reach the offender. 
The Corporation of Madras can be expected 
to move in the matter anda proposition 
to that effect was, in fact,  brougit 
forward recently, but unfortunately it: 
was not carried. Not only are we having 
highly-priced things now, but also such as 
are not fit for human consumption) ‘The 
money so spent becomes wasted practically, 
ora heavy doctor’s bill is incurred; and 
it is not an easy matter to get rupees for the 
asking in these days. If only some system- 
atic efforts be made in this direction, it ‘will 
be a boon to the people and will go far 
towards improving the general health of the 
population. Fi 
V. 


EMIGRATION. ` | 


The argument developed in the previous 
pages has so far vindicated the necessity for 
emigration.” India has no place or colonies 
to which people can easily resort and live 


* See our ‘notes’ in this number.—-Ed., M. R. 
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under practically the same conditions as 
here in peace, amity and concord there 
doing their routine of business daily. Much 
of the prosperity of Britain depends upon 
her population being able to go and settle 
elsewhere., The British Isles—tight as they 
are —with a population something like that 
of the Madras Presidency, find it difficult 
to accommodate all those. that are born 
there. Supposing fora moment, the people 
had to live together from generation to 
generation in the same place like the Hindus, 
the country would be 
excessive population, or artificial checks 
would have to be resorted to as in France. 
Thus the necessity for colonies arose at a 
very early date in the history of England 
for the overflow population. And since 
then a regular stream of emigration 
has been kept up from the mother country 
to the several colonies all round the globe. 
With the enterprise, pluck and genius of the 
British nation they soon founded colonies 
easily all over the world. Apart from this, 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen find 
easy access to any part of the world where 
they are respected and tréated with courtesy. 
Thus in both ways, a Britisher who finds 
it hard to live at home goes wherever he 
likes, makes a name and returns home if 
necessary. 


With regard to India aaki of the kind 
can be said: and with the Hindu joint 
family system practically making all to live 
together at or about the same place, and with 
the system of early marriages an increase 
of population® is inevitable. In the Western 
nations a generation is computed at thigty 
years but in India, so faras I have iy 
century means four generations. That shajvs 
clearly the rapidity with which people here 
increase and multiply. 


“In countries in which people have very ‘few wants 
and,.can live cheaply, the population increases up to 


the limits of bare subsistence, and when a failure of 


seasons or other causes diminish in the least degree 
their resources, ay are deprived of food and die off 
in large numbers.” , (Page n68 of ‘Forty years’ 
Progress’). J 

The question is how to find an outlet 
for this excessive population. Emigration 
can solve the difficulty to a very great 
extent. l 

Now, after 


the 


the establishment of 
inthis number,—Ed., M.R. 
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British colonies, some Indians are being 
taken there from India to develop the 
country. more as indentured. coolies than 
as free citizens. Indians are to be found 
therefore in ‘almost every British colony, 
but they are: only coolies and work-men 
and are mere wage-earners not settlers. 
Many of these return to India and give 
very glowing accounts of those countries 
which induce many a straggler to resort 
to those places, but only as cooles. So, 
in the ordinary parlance, an Indian how- 
ever intelligent and industrious and 
enterprising he may be, is only treated 
as on a par with a navvy. The appellation 
is anything but pleasant to a self-respect? 
ing man. 

Let us look now nearer home-—South 
Africa. The columns. of newspapers have 
been full of the struggles between the few 
Indian settlers and the colonists and even 
educated men like Mr. Ghandi receive no- 
better treatment at -the hands of the: 
colonists than an ordinary cooly. Where. 
is the encouragement shown to the Indian 
emigrating in large numbers ? 

VI. 

In this connection it must be admitted 
with gratitude that our late Governor 
Lord Ampthill is doing much in. the 
Press and in Parliament to get the 
barest justice possible to Indians who are 
the king’s equal subjects like the colonists. 
What does he say about India when speak- 
ing of an Indian flag :— 

‘Surely this is strange seeing that but.for India 
there would be no Empire. It is the position of India 
which gives to the King of England the title of 
Emperor: without India the Empire could not have 
been established and without India the Empire would 
fall to pieces. India represents one-fifth of the entire 
human race: Indiais our best customer: it is for 
the sake of India that we occupy Egypt: it was in 


India’s interest that we first hoisted the Union Jack 
in South Africa...” (The Madras Times, oth June, 


1909), 

While then the retention of India isso 
vital, what treatment do we, as a nation 
or nations, receive from those colonists? 
Have they anything to say against us? 

Let us now..turn to what the London 
Times says on the 24th May, r1gog, in its 
Empire issue about “India -and the 
Empire.” 

“Itis greatly to be regretted that the Indians who 
have found their way to the self- -governing colonies 
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are not drawn from the better and finer races of the 
Indian Continent, and from the point of view of 
the Empire, it is urgently necessary that the Colonies 
should be acquainted with the real facts of India 
and the Indians. During the Boer war, when the 
fortunes of the Empire were ata low ebb, the loyalty 
and sympathy of India were not out-done by any of 
the Colonies., India was denuded of her garrison, 
and the country remained tranquil. The Indian 
Chiefs offered their troops, their money, and their 
personal services. These could not þe accepted, but 
horses and Indian followers were sent to South Africa, 
where the latter acquitted themselves well and bravely. 
India now waking as some think, from the slumber of 
ages, wants, ideals, and the ideal which would satisfy 
the oriental imagination ard appeal to the self-respect 
of ‘the Chiefs and the manly races of the great 
dependency, would be the consciousness that India 
was helping the Empire, and fighting for the King- 
Emperor.” . (The Madras Times, 17th June 1909). 

‘Phe Indian wants no special or better 
treatment, but an equal one with the rest 
of the Colonists. That is now being 
denied to him. Why? The Madras Times, 
not at all a:'pro-Indian paper, in its issue 
of. the 26th May rgog, puts in a nut-shell 
the whole situation in these words :— 

"Nevertheless such considerations are no excuse 
for the harshness, not to say duplicity, with which 
Indians have been treated by the Boer Colonies: and 
it is an admitted fact that it 1s their virtues and not 
their vices which have made the Indians unwelcome 
in a country where the whiteman wants to engage 
in petty trades and industries. The opposition to 
the Indians has its root in trade rivalries, and the 
question of colour has been only introduced by an 
aftér-thought as a ready means of cementing White 
opposition to a coloured race.” 

So then, the whole opposition resolves 
itself into a question of colour and nothing 
more. And because those that go to South 
Africa are thrifty in their habits, enterprising 
within their means and virtuous otherwise, 
the white settlers want to get rid of 
them by hook or by crook. The Indian was 
needed to develop the country and after 
that was done they do not want him any 
more. 

The struggle has been going on for 
several years and has assumed a very acute 
form. It has not yet seen any final solution. 

a VII. 

Some years ago, I do not know how 
many exactly, a remarkable paper was 
read in England by Sir Lepel Griffin asa 
solution of the diffculty. Much discussion 
arose on the subject, but his suggestion was 
not seriously considered. Itis now almost 
practically shelved. His idea was to set 
apart a large tract of country in South 
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Africa as a colony of India to which the 
overflow population of India could easily 
go and live under practically .the same 
conditions as they did in India. The whole 
country was, as far as possible, to be 
governed, manned and developed by the 
Indians. It was to be ruled something like 
an Indian State or Province where the 
Indians could settle and prosper. 

If his proposal. had been seriously taken 
up the present keen. conflict that exists 


between the Indians and the South African- 


ders would, to'a great extent, have been 
obviated. That would have enabled the 
“better and finer races of the Indian Empire” 
to go and settle together with the educated 
classes to direct the administration of affairs 
there. Such a tract of country, | doubt not, 
immensely -and would 
increase in material prosperity and content- 
ment of the people. It would be on a equal 
footing with anv other self-governing 
Colony in South Africa and with the Hindu 
with his habits of thrift and other qualities 
and characterisitcs such a country would 
improve in wealth and become peopled very 
soon. ‘Thus an outlet also would be avail- 
able for many of the educated, who,asa class, 
have come in for a good deal of abuse at the 
hands of any and every man. Under such 
conditions the -Indian would readily 
emigrate and here too there would be 
standing room and sufficient ‘food for the 
rest. The tract of country, whatever it is, 
must be sufficiently large and as far as 
possible similar in climate to that of India. 
Such a piece of land could be had in Africa 
and with the supervision of the British, 
mfinned by Indians, it is bound to rise into 
in’portance in the course of a generation. 
Tilus, all the darkest recesses of the 
‘unknown’ Continent can be peopled. 
British statesmen would have to resort 
to some such means sooner or latet with the 
view of avoiding the conflict with the other 


' Colonists'and secondly of finding an outlet 


for the excess of population. Otherwise, 
serious complications would arise notwith-: 
standing all the efforts and resources of the 
Government of India, and the people who 
are now poor would become poorer still so 
much so that at the merest touch of famine 
or drought millions and millions would 
die off. i 
P. CHINNASWAMI CHETTI. 
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S tọ the general character of the 
Jagirdars of those days, Mr. Cuthbert- 
son, then Collector of Zilla Ramgarh, 

submitted in the year 1826 a report to 
Government in which he observed,— 

"The Jagirdars (with few exceptions) have always 
been considered a turbulent description of people....... 
TAN The half- deserted villages, which one frequently 
meets with evince the oppressive conduct of these 
people as land-holders”’. 

The number of these jagzrdars amounted 
in 1856 to about six hundred, “who hold 
-each from a portion of a village to I50 
villages” as we learn from a Memorandum 
by the Principal Assistant Captain Davies. 
It is no wonder, therefore. that in the 
year 1820 the ferment of unrest that had 
been so long seething all over. the country, 
again burst forth in open revolt. The 
leaders of this revolt were two Mundas 
named Rugdeo or Roodan (Rudu, according 
to Colonel 
according to Colonel Dalton). The Mundas 
still preserve the memory of the admirable 
skill in archery that Rugdeo possessed. His 
arrows, it is said, were each two cubits and 
a half in length, and he could ply these 
arrows while leaping backwards at a 
vehement stride. 


The immediate cause of the tnsurrection 
was however rather curious. In the year 
1819, there was a great drought in the 
Pargana of Tamar, and the Mundas with 
their universal belief in witch-craft assem- 
bled to discover who the witch was that 
caused the calamity. The ‘arrow-shooting 
test’ pointed to one Treebhooban Manjhi 
as the miscreant. The Manjhi, however, 
managed to escape, but one of his sons 
was murdered, and’ his house and village 
burnt. Once the vials of the Munda’s pent- 
up wrath against the Sads was tapped, it 
burst out with destructive fury. A crusade 
against the alien teccadars was proclaimed. 
The insurrection spread from town to 
village, and from village to hamlet. And 


Dalton) and Konta (Kantoo ` 
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at length, military operations ou an ex- 
tensive scale had to be undertaken to put 
down the revolt. It took Major Rough- . 
sedge with the Ramghur Battalion several 
months to quell the insurrection and restore 
tranquillity. Roodan and Konta were at 
length arrested and ended their lives in, 
prison. l 

But this seeming tranquillity was nothing 
more than a temporary lull. The horrors 
of the insurrection of 1820 were still green. 
in the memory of the authorities, when 
towards the close of the year 1831, another 
outbreak vastly more formidable in its- 
magnitude, convulsed the entire length and 
breadth of the coun:ry. This was, in the 
words of Colonel Dalton, but the “bursting 
of a fre that had long been smouldering”. 
The principal leaders of this revolt hailed 
from Porahat in the adjoining District of 
Singbhum, and were named Topa Suyu, 
Binrai, Kanda Pator, and Kate Sardar. 
Sing Rai Manki, Doonda Munda and others 
of Sonepur Pargana with hordes of follow- 
ers joined the insurgents. Between three 
to four thousand Mundas and Hos assem- 
bled at the Sadom Gootoo Pahar. Among 
other leaders may be mentioned Samad 
Manki, Rara Munda, Mathura ‘Munda and 
Ganga Manki. The immediate cause of 
the revolt in Sonepur was the grants 
made by the Maharaja’s brother of a. 


number of villages in Pargana Sonepur over 


the heads of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
to certain Mohamedans, Sikhs, and Hindus. 
Twelve such villages belonging to Sing 
Rai Manki and Mohan,-Manki, proprietors 
of Silgaon and eleven other villages, had 
been granted to some Sikhs, and, as Colonel 
Dalton says, “not only was the Manki 
dispossessed but two of his sisters were 
seduced or ravishéd by those hated foreign- 
ers”.# Village+Chalom and eleven other 

* In the recorded deposition of Byjonath Manki 
before the then Magistrate of Sherghatty, in the 
presence of Mr. Commissioner Lambert, we read that 


the daughters of Sing Rai Manki were kept in concu- 
binage by the Sikhs. 
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villages belonging ‘to Byjonath Manki 
were given to. one. Hossein Khan. and ‘thé 
‘Manki was not only. reduced to destitution 
‘but on a false pretext taken to the Daroga 
of. -Gobindpur and sent in 
Sherghatty. ©. 

At a 
convened at village Lankah in Pargana 
Tamar, it was unanimously decided that 
the injuries: inflicted and the indignities 
heaped ‘up. on the Mundas were past all 


bearing and that they had no alternative | 


e 


their oppressors. a 
- ‘On the 20th December, 1831, a group of 
villages of the’ Sanrigaon Patti that had 
been farmed out to two Sikhs: named Hari 
Sing and Dayal: Sing, were robbed, burnt 


but to “burn, plunder, murder and “eat” 


-and ‘devastated. -On the 25th December, | 


‘1831, ‘a number of villages leased out to 
Kah .Khan and Saifullah: Khan ‘were 


-plundered and burnt, and a servant of the . 
Thikadar was burnt alive. ‘A plundering ~ 


incursion was made on the‘2nd January, 
_ 4832, into village Kamrang which had been 
farmed out to one Muhamed Ali: Naik. 
The next day another village, -Gingira in 


Pargana. Sonepur, which had, been ‘granted > 
‘to‘one Jafar Ali Khan was reduced to ashes © 


and’.ten inmates of his house, including a 
Munda woman. he ‘had seduced; were burnt 
to. death. ~The Porahat’ Mundas had a 


‘special grievance of their. own against this. 


infamous Jafar Ali Khan. This Jafar Ali 


Turuk, {as he is called by the Mundas), it is ` 


‘said, used to buy iron in large quantities 
from the, Murhu Bazar for . exportation. 


And the Munda women - from, Porahat side - 


.who came to sell most of this iron com- 
plained on their return home, to ‘their 


leaders:.or sardars, that the Turuk used: 
forcibly to take away all their ‘iron. and ' 


indignantly throw into their baskets only. 
two’ pice for each seer of -iron taken, 


“although the women would protest that the _ 


iron: was, worth considerably. more. ? The 


spirit’ of Insurrection spread like wild-fire. 
from one‘end; of the'country ‘to the other. 
‘The Uraons joined the Mundas‘ and the Hos » 
in their attempts at ‘destroying the. Sads 


or Hindus ‘and the “Dikus” or foreign land- 
lords. | 


resided were .destroyed. and all Dikus 
(foreigners) who fell into the: hands of the 
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large gathering of the Mundas: 


“In every Paragana”, says Colonel ` 
Dalton,“the villages in which-Sads { Hindus). 
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: ingurgénts were murdered. The Zemindars 


of Rahė; Bundu; Tamar, and. Barwa, 
though neither. Sads nor -Dikus,, narrowly 
escaped ‘with their., lives, when those: 


ies» ; i ` Yoo: a DSN ; LE 
places were: all sacked and destroyed”. 


When the Nazir of the Sherghatty Court 


came -up and proclaimed that if the Kols. 


would desist from their campaign of rapine 
and bloodshed; they would get .back:all 
their lands, the insurgents indignantly 


.- replied'that they would obey none’ but, the . 


Maharaja’ alone ‘and would not leave a 


single foreigner alive in Nagpur. ` And for. 
_'a. time the insurgents had all, ‘their own 
‘way. The Nazir’s indiscretion in ‘arresting 


Byjonath Manki, one of the most influential 
men amongst. the Mundas, and sending him 
in chains ‘to Head Quarters, appears to have 
aggravated the situation. In an Official 


‘Report from the then Acting .Magistrate, . 


Mr. R. Kean, made in January, 1832, we. 


_read,-““The insurgents. are’ stated variously 


to amount. to from 1,000 to 1,200 men, but 


. they will iwal] probability have increased — 
-by the time your forcé will have reached. 
: them; they are possessed of nO arms, but 


bows, and arrows and .axes, inthe use of 


‘which ‘they are exceedingly expert, and 
. they further, ‘possess the advantage of 
-fastnesses of the hills to which they retire, 


and to' dislodge them is a task of great: 
difficulty.” The apprehensions, of Mr. 
Kean were soon realized and the number of 
insurgents went on swelling with a fearful - 
rapidity. On the 14th. of February, 1832,` 
Captain -Impey, who- arrived ‘with five 
companies ‘of Sepoys; attacked the insur- 


‘gents at village Sillagaon and'killed Bhagat 


Sing, one’ of the Munda leaders. Seven 
sons of Bhagat Sing and 150 followers of 
his are said-to have been killed in. the 
action. A number ‘of Munda villages were 
burnt down by the troops. But the Larkas 
and the Mundas remained as undaunted as 
before. = gt F o 
The. Mundas triumphantly natrate how a 
captain who had come from Calcutta 
with’ British soldiers and encamped ` at, 
village, Selda in Pargaria Sonepur proved a 


_ sorry match for the resourceful Larka Hos. 
_ The Larkas, it, is said, would remain in 


hiding in jungly recesses’ during the. day: 
and. would come out at nightfall and shoot 


-at the British soldiers from ‘behind when the 


latter’ would return-to their encampments 
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after a day’s futile search. And in this 
way, it is said, all the British soldiers 
were killéd one after another, till at length 
the “Captain had to go back with the 
severed heads of his soldiers. The Mundas 
still commemorate in their songs’ the 
victories of the Larkas in their struggles with 
‘the British troops. 
The following is an instance of such 
songs. l 
_ (Jadur) 
Telengako jamanjana 
Pithouria parganare, 
Larakako hundingjan 
Goa Balangare. 
Mare Hoko tupuingjan 
Jikilata pirire. 
Mare Hoko mapajan 
Ichahurang Dombaghatre. 
Telengako haratingjan. 
Jikilata pirire, 
. Larakako darijan, 
Ichahurang Dombaghatre. 
(Translation). 
Within Pithouria bounds, 
The soldiers mustered strong. 
Balanga Goa saw 
The fighting Larkas throng. 
At Jikilata then 
The Larkas' arrows flew. 
At Dombaghat Ich’ rung, 
Their foes the Hos shot through. 
Ah! then, on Jik’lata field 
The soldiers vanquish’d lay. 
At Dombghat I[ch’rung 
The Larkas won the day. 


It was not till March 1832, nor without 
some loss of lives on the part of the British, 
that Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Wilkinson, with the collective help of all 
available forces, succeeded in bringing back 
order. Many are the stories that the 
Mundas still relate about Alkisun Saheb, 
-he name by which they remember Captain 
Wilkinson. The Captain is said to have 
sncamped at Tamar and there cultivated 


Jhe acquaintance and friendship of the 
Mundas, and learnt their language. The 
chiefs of Tamar and Bundu-—-who, the 


Mundas maintain, were originally of 
Viunda extraction,—the Mankis of Tarai, of 
Jargaonpatti, Gorapatti, Chalompatti and 
Culipiripatti, were all summoned by the 
-aptain and they as well as the Nagbansi 
Maharaja who went to the Captain’s camp 
o pay his respects were all enjoined to keep 
ut the Larka Hos from the Maharaja’s 
ominions. The  Rautias of Sundari, 


‘hunti, Thorpa, Bamni and other places | 


ff 
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who attended Alkisun Saheb’s durbar were 
honoured with the title of Baraiks and 
directed to help the Nagbansi Raja and 
the Kompat Mundas to keep out the Larkas 
from the realm. - From Tamar, the Captain, 
it is said, went to Selda and thence to 
Porahat where-he managed to make friends 
with the four Larka Sardars—Suyu, Binrai, 
Pator and Kate. Sonu Khanda Pator became 
a great friend of the British Government, and . 
it was through him that Dasai Manki, one 
of the rebels of Kochangpir.in Kolhan, was 
captured in 1836.. Of some of the more un- 
yielding sardars it is said, that while they 
were enjoying themselves at a dinner party. 
a number of British soldiers suddenly came 
up and arrested them and took them in 
chains to Calcutta. And thus the Larkas 
were finally subdued. The memory of the 
capturé of the Sardars is preserved in the 
following short song one occasionally hears 
in the’ southern parts of the Ranchi 
District :— ? 
Hohore Binji Rai saredar, 
Hore berime kandai. 
Hore hakimke hajure 
‘ Hore berime kandai. 
(Trarislation). 
Alas! for thee, O Binji Rai, 
Alas thou weepest in chains ! 
Alas! in presence of Hakim high, 
Alas! thou weepest in chains. 

Thus ended this insurrection or rather 
‘Jacquerie’, as a writer in the Calcutta 
Review for July 1869* calls it. As the. 
same writer remarks, “it scarcely deserves 
the name of an insurrection when a body 
of men, goaded by the apparent want of 
redress, rose not against Government but 
against the Zemindars, seeking the wild 
justice of revenge.” That this was so is abun- 
dantly borne out by more than one author- 
itative contemporary account. Thus, we 
read in a Report, dated ‘Camp Chota 
Nagpore, 1832’, by Major Sutherland, Private 
Secretary to the Vice President in Council, 
that the land-tax which had been increased 
three-fold, in a few years was a ground 
of dissatisfaction, the insurgents Ynsisting 
on an assessment of not more than eight 
annas on each plough. We arealso told 
that seven taxes were extremely obnoxious, 
in consequence of which the insurgents, 
it is said, used to inflict seven cuts on 
such of their oppressors as they could lay 
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their ana on,. one cut for each oo 
namely, —batta” or “exchange”’-compensa- 
tion for, changing copper into silver,—-an 
excise-tax on spirits, a proposed ~ tax on 
opium: which Government’. :proposed .to 
cultivate,—village “Salamis” —-forced ‘labor 


on the roads, fines. for supposed or real 


crimes, —and postal 
(dak masohara). 
_ Major Sutherland continues :— 


‘. “The hatred of ‘the ‘Kols’ seems to have’ bee 
‘excited by the conduct ‘of the Hindu and Mohameédan 
inhabitants of their country, whom’ they call ‘Sud’ 
or foreigners, in a degree hardly inferior to. that 
which they felt towards our Police and Tax-gatherers. 
‘The: Mohamadens were mostly the farmers or 
Thikadars of the villages which had been resumed by 
the Raja or his chiefs, or which were mortgaged to 
‘others ; the original possessors rented land which was 
formerly. their -own from this farmer, &c., and the 
‘Routéas and Kols? borë that sort of hatred to him 
which the Irishman ‘bears to the ‘interloper who. gets 


taxes on villages 


possession of his hut and crop. .The Hindus were. 


mostly traders and- money-lenders. Long stories are 
told of the-enormous profits made by the former and 
of the usurious interest’levied by the latter. (moriey-. 


lender), ' with the impossibility of the simple Kol ever < 
.gétting out‘ of the clutches of either, backed as ‘they > 


were by our Police and Adalat.” The vengeance which 
‘he sought and- inflicted on allis but-too apparent at 
such towns as Choreah, Chutia, Burkagur and others 
of that description, where the foreigners principally 
resided. The sight most humiliating’ to our Govern- 
ment, that I have ever witnessed,- 


with their children 
desolation, with occasionally an old man or woman 
-whose infirmities had prevented their accompanying 
the rest in their flight, and who, by ‘the savages who 
had risen to desolate their houses: and.ravage their 
fields, had been tortured or burnt to the verge of 
death;—all calling in one loud voice for redréss.of the 
grievances they | had suffered, and ih reproaches: on 
our Government for having left thém unprotected. 
They were told not in scorn, that their Raja should 
have protected them, and they replied significantly 
enough, we had a nee a he ancient 
Munda Rajah).”’ 

‘Again, Mr. Blunt who was at the time 
(£832) a Member of. the Governor-Geneéral’s 
Council, and had been préviously (1805) 


located in the District, 


Minutes on the causes of :the insurrection, 
of 1832, Ws: -~ ; 
“I am, ecidedly of, opinion, that the insurrection 


originated in: the dispossession -of the ` Mankis and 
Mundas of Sonepur, Tamar, Sillee, Bundu, and 
the adjacent Perganahs from their hereditary: lands,’ 
l countenanced, 
person or persons in the District. To restore and 
permanently secure tranquillity the same ' measures 
must, I think, be adopted for reinstating:the here- 
ditary proprietors who have been dispossessed from 
their fends in CEDATE PH s , 
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lands, 


was such ofthe ' 
inhabitants of these places as had returned, standing’ 
in the midst: of ' ' this scene of 


in- his very able 


if ‘not instigated by some influential ` 


» pe 
a: j 


“I am dai of opinion that ie: system of Civil . 
Administration, which maybe, well calculated to 
protect the rights, and..to promote ‘the happiness of 
the people in our Régulation Provinces,*cannot with 


. like. advantage ‘or safety, be extended’ to the Jungle 


Estates ; < and ‘that, for -many years to, come, the 


extension of our laws -and of- the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts of Justice into such tracts will ‘be 
-both premature and injurious, both to. the ‘peace of: 


the country and to the welfare of the people; and F, 


think a serious. error was committed in. introducing 


our Regulations into Chotonagpur, orin attempting 


.to create a‘revenue from taxes to. be levied from 


subjects so uncivilised. and .so poor. It is worthy, of 
remark that the insurrection which “occured ` 
Polamow. in 1817-18 was, produced by the leet or 
fraudulent dispossession of the hereditary proprietors 
of some of the jagir lands in that Pergunnahs Sonepur, 
Tamar, Silee Baranda, and Boondoo,. ` in which 
quarter-the insurrection in, Chotonagpur ‘commenced 
most of: the hereditary ‘proprietors, possessed of their’ 
which have been transferred ‘in farm to, 
foreigners [theekadars and mahajuns) whose: expulsion. 
and “destruction appears to have ` been’. `a primary 
object of ' the insurgents, It further appears that 
the, most grievous oppression and. exactions have 
long been “practised by. the native officers of’ Govern- 
ment, .especially the’ Police Darogas, which alone, 
amidst. a people so poor,’ ‘might well account for any. 
general feeling of discontent.” 


. Mr. Blunt thus concludes his very interest- 


ing and instructive minutes :— 


© “To secure the future peace of the’ ‘disturbed 
Pergunnahs, the first measure necessary appears to. 
mé to be the restoration of the Mankis and Mundas 
to their -hereditary possessions; and then ‘subjecting 
the -. police establishments to the. ‘most’ vigilant 
control.” 

The quelling of this | insurrection eames 
in a new epoch in the administration of the, 
country. The ordinary Regulations. that, 
had. hitherto been. in force in the district 
were -withdrawn from it.. And. by a new 
legislative enactment, Regulation XIII of 


_1833, the parts of the country. known:as: 
_Chotanagpur Proper, 
deha, Ramgarh, and Koonda, were separated 


Palamau, Kuruck- 


from the old district of Ramgarh, and 
together with the Jungle Mehals and the 
dependent tributary Mehals,’ were formed 
into ‘a ‘Non-Regulation’ Province ` and 


called the South-western ` Frontier Agency. 


By S. 3 0f the New Regulation, the new 
Agency was withdrawn from the operation 
of the general Regulations. The s system of 


_Zemindary Police was introducéd. 


Captain “Wilkinson was ‘appointed the 


first Agent’ to “the Governor-General. 
By’ way -of conciliating the Mundas. and 
Mankis of ‘the -Panch Pergunnas ` and 


Manki Patti, hé granted them confirmatory 


i 





titles and fix- 
Hazareebagh, 


attas, confirming their 
ig the rent for ever. 
ianbhum,, and later on, Singbhum, 
yxxmed subordinate districts of 
gency, and were each administered “by 
Principal Assistant to.the Agent to the 
rovernor-General. The Agent had his 
ead-quarters originally at Lohardaga. 
ivil justice was administered by Munsiffs 
nd by a Principal Sudder Amin: stationed 
t Golah. Later on, in the year 1840, 
1e administrative head-quarters were 
ansferred from Lohardaga to Kishanpur, 
1en an insignificant village which covered 
rat part of the present town of Ranchi, 
n which the old Jail buildings stood, 
nd which is now occupied by the Execu- 
ve Engineers  office-building. In a 
tter, dated the 25th December, 1845, the 
rovernor-General’s Agent thus describes 
a€ duties of his own office and that of the 
Yeputy Commisioner :—- 
“The Agent and Commisioner has the superintend- 
ice of every department, is Superintendent of 
olice and performs all political and revenue duties, 
id some Civil in the three Regulation Districts 
olice cases, such as dismissal and fine, excepted). 
ll the Civil cases, excepting those 
tccession in large Zemindaries, and those between 
e Estates are with the Agent. Formerly appeals 
om the decisions of Principal Sudder Ameens in 
ivil suits were heard by the Principal Assistants. 
ow they are heard by the Deputy Commistoner.”’ 
These changes in the adminstration, 
hough an improvement on the system 
hat preceded it,* do not, however appear 
o have done much to ameliorate the 
ondition of the aborigines of the country. 
\s one account says, l 
“From this time the fight between the two races, 
ie Hindus and the aborigines in Chutta ` Nagpur 
ok another form, that of calling in the aid of the 
'olice and the Court of laws, an arena on which the 
lindus soon became the masters of the field; for 
ye Police were chiefly men of ‘Behar, the same 
rovince the Zemindars had originally come from 
nd in the Courts their own language Hindi was 


poken, besides their having more intellectual power 
nd pecuniary means than the Kols. The latter 


Imost accustomed already to the position of a down- 
rodden and. half-enslaved race received a severe 


* Hitherto the officer in command of Ramgarh 
3attalion acted also as the Governor-General’s Agent 
or the South Western Frontier Province. Thus 
ajor E. Roughsedge. who was appointed in 1817, 
vas succeeded in 1822 by Lieutenant Colonel W. 
R. Gilbert and hein his turn was succeeded by Major 
W. G. Mackenzie in 1828. Major Mackenzie was 
succeeded in'1830 by Captain Wilkinson. 
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the. 


involving’ 


shock from the mighty grip of English Militia and 
lay prostrate at the feet of their Zemindars and 
Thikadars.”’ l ' 


As Colonel Dalton says :—_ 


“Tt often happened that the unfortunate Kol, who 
with difficulty made his way-to the far off station, 
found the tables turned on him when he got there. 
A posse of witnesses in the pay of the opposite party 
were already on the spot, prepared to prove ‘that he 
had not only no rights to the land, but was a turbulent 
rebel besides.” : 


A writerin the Calcutta Review of July 
1869, thus graphically describes the situa- 


tion -— 


“When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol must 
pay; when he desires a palki, the Kols have to pay,, 
and afterwards to bear him therein. They must pay 
for. his musicians, for his milchcows, for his pan. 
Does some one die in his house? he taxes them; is a 
child born ? again a tax; is there a marriage or pooja? 
a.tax.* Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary 
and sentenced to be punished? the Kol must pay 
the fine. Or does a death occur in the house of the 
Kol? The poor man must pay fine. Is a child born? 
Is a son or daughter married? the poor Kol iş still 
taxed. And this plundering, punishing, robbing 
system goes on tillthe Kols run away. ‘These unjust 
people not only take away everything in the house, 
but even force the Kols to borrow, that they may 
obtain what they want, reminding one of Sidney 
Smith’s account of the poor man taxed from birth 
to his coffin. Again, whenever the Thikadar has 
to goto Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on 
a pilgrimage, however distant .the place, the Kols 
must accompany him and render service without 
payment.” 


It was probably for want of adequate 
information that’ this state of things was 
suffered to continue. And in 1853-1854, 
we find Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
as a Member of the Board of Revenue, 
making an inspecting tour through 
Chotanagpur. Inthe Report submitted by 
him to Government, Mr. Ricketts observes : 


“Though there was no complaint preferred to me, 
there seems reason to apprehend that the people of 
the District, the Coles, suffer much injustice at the 
hands of the foreign middlemen introduced by the 
Rajah, their Zamindar. Dr. Davidson, who was a 
person of much intelligence, and studied ther condition 
of the Province with much attention writing in 1839, 
says: ‘‘in point of fact, there was no regular Police 
or Administration of Justice till the present Agency 
was established in 1834, that they {the Kols) are 
frequently imposed on by their land-holdets is not 
for want of comprehension, but that they have been 
so long completely left to their mercies,.and so entirely 
deprived of any protection from them, that it is 


* In the course of time many of these taxes came 
to be permanent and hence the many curious items of 
inequitable cesses misnamed Rakumats that we now 
meet with in the Jamabandies of many villages...” 
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difficult for them, to make up their minds to resist.’ 
Major, Hanyngton now tells me that:—‘In Chotanag- 
pur the Bhooi has lands which exist in every village, 
have been’ exposed to the rapacity of the middlemen, 
aliens who are hated by the people, and who, to 
obtain these lands, spare no species of force or fraud. 
Against these our Courts do not afford any facile 
remedy, and the day may not be distant when the 
people, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law 
into their own hands. To protect these under- 
tenures is, therefore, not only as a duty important, 
but it is also essential to the permanent tranquillity of 
the country. For this end, it would be necessary to 
ascertain what the tenures chiefly are, and how far 
they should be recognised: this being done, and the 


result made known by authority, the Courts would. 


do the rest: the inquiries would demand some time 
and care and caution but it is practicable, and in the 
*end would require any labour that might be bestowed 
on it.’——This evidence from a very intelligent officer, 
who has been many years in the Province, appears to 
me to be deserving of much attention. I have shown 
in another place, that alien Omlahs monopolize the 
public offices; that though’ Dr. Davidson declares 
that ‘the Kols are an intelligent people, as much, if 
not more so, than the labouring class of any part of 

India which I have visited,’ they have been with very 
few exceptions, regarded by the authorities as unfit 
to run with a message or carry aspear. With alien 
farmers, alien Omlah, and alien Subordinates in all 
Departments over them, doubtless the Kols must have 
much to endure’, 

In proposing a Pergannah-wari Invest- 
igation and Record of Rights for the 
protection of the Kols, Mr. Ricketts 
observes :—- 

“Immediate settlement under Regulation VII of 
1822, the Zamindars remaining in possession, might 
be of some avail, but it cannot be concealed that it 
must be a hopeless contest between a middle-man of 
any degree and a Zamindar in charge of the Police. 
However carefully his rights may have been ascertain- 
ed and recorded, if the Zamindar Darogah is resolved 
he shall go, he must go; his ruin may be effected in 
a hundred ways, and if he ‘resist, will be effected, 
though the officer in charge of the District be his 
friend.” i 

As a Result of the Report of Mr. Ricketts 
a further change in the form of Administra- 
tion was introduced in the year 1854. By 
Act XX of that year, the Agency was 
abolished and Chotanagpur passed under 
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HE newspapers have been perpetually 
bringing into prominent notice the 
misery caused by-malaria in Bengal. 

But, alas, no remedy is forthcoming. 
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the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal as 
a “Non-Regulation Province.” And ever 
siace then the country has been administered 
as a Division of Bengal under a Com- 
missioner.” 

The first Commissioner was, Mr. W. J. 
Allen and his successors have been :— 


Colonel E. T. Dalton, appointed in 1857 
oP W. L. Robinson, ,, » 1875 

7 V. T. Taylor, j j 1877 

iy A. C. Mangles, ,, », 1878 

I J. E. K. Hewilt, ,, 1, 1878 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Edgar ,, 1882 
‘i J. E. K. Hewiilt, ,, 4, 1882 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. Stevens $ n 1888 
Mr. W. H. Grimley i », 1889 
Mr. C. R. Marindin i „ 1896 
Mr. A. Forbes y », 1896 
Mr. F. A. Slacke a » 1902 
Mr. E. A. Gait . 5i „ 1906 
Mr. L. P. Spirres a »» 1907 
Mr. Mc. Intosh s », 1908 
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* The term “Non-Regulation” should not however 
be understood to. mean that the ordinary laws are 
not in force in the country which was now for the 
first time designated the ‘“‘Chutianagpur Division”. 
Except in the Kolhan pargana in the District of 
Singbhum, most of the General Legislative enactments 
in force in other Divisions are in force in this newly 
constituted one, but there have in addition to these 
been enacted some special laws for the protection of 
particular classes or far particular purposes. Thus, 
there is a special enactment for the relations 
between land-lord and tenant, and one for the 
protection of encumbered Zeminders. There is 
also a special law for the rural police. Another 
important difference between the .‘Regulation’ 
and the ‘Non-Regulation’ districts is the difference 
inthe designation of the District Officer. Whereas 
the District Officer in an ordinary (or ‘Regula- 
tion’) district is -called the ‘Magistrate and Collector’ 
the District officer of a Non-Regulation district 1s 
styled the Deputy Commissioner. And the Deputy 
Commissioner is vested with some powers which the 
district officer in the Regulation districts do not possess. 
The Commissioner of this Division has besides his 
ordinary duties (as in other Divisions), the superin- 
tendence and Judicial and Executive control over the 
Tributary States (the ‘Political States’) in the 
Division. ‘ 


ITS REMEDY 


oF SCIENCE 


. I am a layman; but having suffered long 
from malaria and seen villages almost 
depopulated by it, I have watched with 
interest the course it takes and been waiting 


MALARIA AND ITS REMEDY . 


or years for some effective -means of 
combating it. 

Medical men say that it is caused by a 
Jarasite, and that it is propagated by a 
ipectes of mosquito. The people, the actual 
datients, say that, parasite or not parasite, 
nalaria thrives best in places where the 
oil is water-logged, that it travels along 
ailway lines, that quinine like many other 
jitters is merely a temporary palliative, 
ind that an application of kerosene oil 
o stagnant water with a view to kill the 
arvæ of the disease-carrying mosquito has 
nore of a theoretical than a practical 
nterest. 

It is possible to reconcile the opinions 
of medical men with those of the people. 

cannot adduce evidence to satisfy the 
nedical men; but I believe that however 
gnorant the people may be in tracing the 


sause, the results of their experience have a ` 


value. The causes assigned by them may 
ye remote; but in the absence of accurate 
cnowledge, such remote causes, if formu- 
ated, may lead to a better knowledge of 
heir action. 


It is fruitless to ask whence the malaria 


darasite first made its appearance in Bengal. 
Possibly it has its permanent home in 
he low valleys of forest-clad -hills in 
india, and changed its character when it 
‘ound itself under somewhat different 
-onditions. In the low-lying portions of 
uilly districts, such as Keonjhar in Orissa, 
nalaria of a peculiar type has been in 
>xistence since time immemorial, while the 
1eighbouring open slopes and high lands 
ave remained free. 


If I remember aright, in Bengal, Burdwan: 
vas the first town that was attacked some: 


orty-two years ago. Whatever the’ place 
was, the parasite must have come from 
?lsewhere, and a town once regarded as a 
sanatorium fell an easy prey to the new 
zest. Did the sanitary conditions change 
ill at once, or did the parasite struggle 
or years ‘to find a firm hold? [ do not 


snow the history; but ‘this much is certain’ 


hat the malaria’ parasite found the 


-onditions fit for its growth. 


What are the conditions favourable for 


nalaria? ‘Two facts have been observed 
ind universally acknowledged to be true 
xy the residents of malaria-stricken tracts 
n Bengal. One is that places where the 
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land is dry are comparatively free from 
malaria, and the other is that even’ low- 
lying villages are comparatively free in 
those years when the rain-fall is seasonable 
and not heavy in September and October. 
Indeed early and copious rain-fall does not 
do much harm to health. It is the late 
heavy rains that bring malaria in their 
train; for they keep the soil wet at the 
commencement of the cold weather, and 
somehow or other the disease breeds in the 
water-logged condition of the soil, 

This condition of the soil, the want of 
movement of water which may stand above 
ground or saturates it below, is brought 
about by various causes. There may not be 
any water above the surface. The movement 
of the sub-soil water may be absent or 


sluggish and this may be the sole cause. It 


depends upon the slope and nature of the 
strata below. A heavy clayey soil with 
very little slope is the worst in this respect; 
while a sandy soil with proper drainage 
is perhaps the best. It is, however, not the 
nature of the top soil but that of the sub- 
soil on which the malaria breeding condi- 
tion seems to depend, ‘and it is the “general 
level of saturation in any locality that 
determines its suitability for habitation or 
the reverse. 

The water-logged condition is then 
connected with a higher level of saturation, 
and, as suggested above, 1s due to the pre- 
sence of impediments to the flow of sub-soil 


‘water, as well as ‘to that of the water stand- 


ing above the general ground level. The 
silting up of old river beds is a fruitful 
source of this condition. Nature’s water- 
ways being blocked, the rain-water ac- 
cumulates and raises the level of satura- 
tion. Canals for irrigation, especially 
high level canals with bunds on either side, 
do the same. Embankment of rivers 
preventing discharge of water into them 
causes the same mischief. High. roads and 
railways with an insufficient number of 
water-ways across retard the easy flow of 
water. 

Once the cause is understood it is easy 
to multiply instances. People have been 
saying that the silting up of old river beds 
in parts of Nuddea and Jessore has caused 
malaria there. The northern and the higher 
parts of Faridpur are not malarious, while 
the southern and the lower parts are so. 
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‘he latter adjoin the district of Backergan], 
nd we heard of the prevalence of malarious 
pidemic in the portions of the District two 
r three years ago. The portions of the 
istrict of Hooghly and Burdwan along 
vhich the E. I. Railway runs were perhaps 
he first to yield to the attack of malaria. 
“he town of Midnapur was free from 
qaalaria, when the district of Burdwan and 
looghly were being decimated. People 
ay that the Midnapur canals are connected 
vith the advent of malaria to the town. 
“he sub-divisions of Arambag in Hooghly 
nd Ghatal in Midnapur furnish a peculiar 
nstance. From Burdwan the malaria 
pidemic made its way to the south, and so 
eadly was it that in the course of ten years 
t reduced the population in the sub-division 
f Arambag (then known as Jehanabad) to 
bout one-third. This happened some 
hirty ‘to forty years ago, and up to the 
iresent Arambag (literally, the garden of 
est and enjoyment) has continued to be 
iotorious for its malaria. Ghatal is no 
etter. Here is a case where no rail:vays 
ave been constructed, and no rivers have 
een perceptibly silted up. Arambag is 
ituated on the Dwarkeswar an ‘is protect- 
d-by bunds. Similarly, Ghatal is situated 
m the Silabati and protected by bunds. 
che two sub-divisions are for the most part 
raversed -by the rivers with their bunds. 
“he Kana-nadi of Khana-Kul is a silted 
.p river. The town of Burdwan has on one 
ice a huge bund.of the Damodar, and the 
I. Railway line on the other. These 
ca have been raising the beds .of the 


ivers and, what, is' worse, preventing the 
iatural discharge of rain-water of the 
racts. Far away, the United Provinces 


nd the Panjab afford examples of another 
and. The Panjab—the highest land in- 
Northern India, the driest and the hottest 
egion except Rajputana, has become irn 
ertain parts a seat of malaria. If the 
‘xplanation given in the case of the town 
f Midnapur be correct, we imagine that a 
imilar cause, namely the irrigation canals, 
nay be assigned for the havoc TU 
n the Panjab. 

Unfortunately in all these galat ons 
ve have no scientific data to go upon. No- 
ody has cared to investigate the connec- 
ion of malaria with the humidity of the 
oil. We do not even know whether there 
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has been any change in the mean humidity 
of the air within the last fifty years. A 
change in this respect would indicate a 
change in the humidity of the soil. For, 
supposing the rainfall to be normal, there 
is no other reason for a: change in the 
humidity of the soil than impeded discharge 


of -rain water. People of Nuddea and 
Jessore say that there has been such a 
change. For they could with impunity le 


upon mud floors before, but cannot do so 
now. That is to say, the level of satura- 
tion was formerly lower than it is now. 
Doctors and sanitary experts have been 
telling us to clear up jungles in villages. 
Of course malaria does not live like tigers 
in jungles. What good is then expected 
from the clearing? The reason is that 
such a measure would afford increased 
facility for the wind to dry up the land: 


Orchards have trees planted in rows, while 


jungles are bushes interfering with air 
circulation and evaporation. it may be, 
the Anopheles mosquitoes—the carriers of 
malaria—find a temporary home in the low 
bushes from where they visit after sunset 
human beings in the neighbourhood in 
order to prey upon them. Whatever the 
explanation may be, free air circulation is 
a necessary sanitary condition forall places. 

The Anopheles are, however, mere car- 
riers‘of the malaria parasite, and not its 


‘progenitors. How do they spread the disease 
far and wide? 


It is now known to malarra 
experts that mosquitoes do not travel long 
distances. If I remember aright, their 
journeys are confined to a radius of half a 
mile. Jf so, how did they bring the disease 
to pete! ? How did they carry it to the 
Panjab? Did they carry it by successive 
relays? Or did they travel in railway 
trains? We know mosquitoes like ver- 
min are not rare occupants of railway car- 
niages. And given the conditions favour- 
able for their life and multiplication they. 
may form colonies in distant new lands. 
Once the place is found suitable. for the 
breeding of the. malaria ‘parasite,®it is 
doomed. Both the townsof Midnapur and 
Bankura are situated on laterite soil, and 
both have railways. But while Bankura ‘is 
still almost free from malaria, Midnapur hav- 
ing a canal is not. The town of Puri must 
have been visited by malaria patients from 
Bengal. Yet it remained free from malaria. 


` 
+ 


ip till the railway line to it was opened. 
Nithin the last three or four years the town 


ias been more and more subject to malaria. - 


Phe quéstion may be asked: Why the parts 
of Orissa which have canals, 
canals, have escaped malaria? It may be 
he railway line, (opened about ten years 
tgo) has not yet had sufficient’ time to 
roduce its effect, or there may be something 
yeculiar to the soil which does not favour 
nalaria. The latter explanation seems to 
ye correct. Plague, which is believed to be 
:onnected with the soil, has not found the 
and of Orissa suitable for its home. The east 
oast of the Madras Presidency, where there 
ire canals and railway lines, are free both 
rom plague and malaria. The sandy soil of 
he tracts may have something to, do with 
he absence of the diseases. Western Bengal, 
which has a clayey soil, has been more 
iubject to malaria than Eastern Bengal. 
Malaria experts tell us.to kill the carriers 
f malaria by sprinkling kerosene on the 
»reeding water. Mosquitoes breed in ponds 
ind other stagnant water, and the larvce 
yass their life there. Kerosene oil kills the 
arvee. The remedy .seems so simple -that 
yné living in towns wonders why it is not 
iniversally applied. The: suggestion: of 


uch a remedy, like. that of cutting away 


ungles, however, raises a smile in the faces 
of simple villagers. They- say. that they 


cannot do without paddy, and paddy is a 


water-loving plant. They cannot drain their 


yaddy fields dry, which may have a dressing 


Xf manure too ; for they must raise the crop. 
Neither can they flood with kerosene ex- 
ensive ‘fields with an immense number of 
mall plots. Paddy ` fields surround home- 
teads, which in the crop season look like 
© manv islands in a vast sheet of water. 
\gain, is it possible to make a distinction 
etween jungles and vegetation -due to 
‘ops? Isit possible. to turn villages into 
owns? I doubt whether any one with a 
yractical knowledge of the rural areas in 
3engal ever seriously suggested the applica- 
‘jon of kerosene or the. denudation of land 
of its. vegetation. I do not under-estimate 
he value of the’ discovery, which is likely 
o be of great service in towns; -but some- 
hing more practicable than the ‘application 
of kerosene, or the breeding of fishes which 
nay devour mosquito larvz, or the clear- 
ing away of jungles which are the 
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diurnal homes of mosquitoes, is wanted for 
villages, 

I need not say anything about the use 
of quinine in malaria. - Recently a doctor 
in the Panjab with a. practical head has 
calculated the quantity that would be 
required to dose the entire population of 
the country. Even if the world’s supply . of 
quinine were increased to meet the enor- 
mous demand, would it do good to. the 
physique of the people? Koch once drew 
the attention of medical men to the abuse 
of quinine among ‘the white population 
of Africa. Apart from, the evil ‘effects 
on our system of a continued use of quinine, 
it has been, though: only the other day,. 
admitted by medical gentlemen’ that its use 
asa prophylactic is doubtful. 

Having rapidly surveyed the malaria 
question from the point of view of medical 
men and the suffering qeople, I beg to 
suggest that it is not .conferences of 
medical men that are needed at this stage. 
The whole question of the life-history of 
the disease in India has to be investigated. 
We need the services of patient workers 
at the problem, workers who take delight 
in research, and not of those who are busy 
professional physicians. Without meéaning 
offence it may be safely stated that the 
etiology of.a disease cannot be handled 
by a medical man unless he has devotéd 
a long time ‘to it and has the ability 
and opportunity to study it in its various 
phases. It is just like many other questions 
that affect us. Because he is senior in 
rank, or because he has an extensive 
practice in a town, it does not follow 


_that a man, is competent to advice the 
. people on a matter so serious and còm- 
. plicated as. 


malaria. Climatology is a 
science as yet practically unknown in 
India; yet we read of marked improvements 
effected in the sanitary condition of other ` 
countries by well-devised systems of drainage 
and in some cases by plantation. Take the 
city of Calcutta, the métropolis of India, 
where medical men of all grades are plenti- 
ful... We find that certain parts of the city 
are dotted red in maps issued by the 
Municipality, shewing the parts subject to 
malaria. Has any attempt been made to 
trace the cause? Has the local climatology 
been studied? The first question. therefore 
that should engage the attention of medical 
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experts is whether the malarial parasite is 
a true parasite living only im the blood of 
human beings, or if it can lead a sort of 
dormant life in humid soil. This is not an 
easy question to 
Metchnikoffs are not plentiful anywhere. 
Yet before an attempt requiring lavish 
expenditure of money is made to attack 
an enemy, a wise man desires to be fully 
acquainted with its life history. We do not 
yet know how it is that people get the 
disease as if all on a sudden where there 
were no malaria patients before. Is the 
parasite taken from the patients who have 
‘recovered ? Does it pass a resting stage in 
the bodies of the mosquitoes and come into 
activity when the conditions become 
favourable? What becomes of the parasite 
in summer when the patients as a rule 
recover from their previous attacks? Such 
questions as these have to be answered if 
one has to proceed to eradicate the disease. 
It is no use blaming the mosquitoes, which 
are not a new creation, and organising a 
campaign against them, when the parasite 
may comfortably live elsewhere. Seek out 
the enemy first, learn its secrets 1f you can, 
and then suggest the best way to kill it. 
We have separate departments of meteoro- 
logy and geology,of sanitation and engineer- 
ing. Each department is working along 
its prescribed route, more or less independent 
of the others. Yet questions like these 
require their combined knowledge 
investigation by larger minds kept free from 
routine and office work. I- do not in the 
least mean to insinuate that the gentlemen 
advising us to clear up ponds choked with 


weeds or destroy jungles from the neighbour- . 


hood of habitations, or to use quinine 
freely in cases of malaria attacks, are 
not competent observers of the conditions of 
the disease. Nor do I suggest that irriga- 
tion canals and railway lines and the 
hundred other means of improving the 
economic condition of the country are to 
be stopped lest malaria comes in. A 
modern man claiming to be called 
civilised must learn to control nature so that 
he may be benefited by itslaws. lo control 
nature one has to go with it and not 
against it. People clamour for embank- 
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solve, and Kochs and. 


‘health and the people, who are 


- statistics. 
for 
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ments of rivers, little thinking that they 
are after all a mixed blessing, rather a 
curse under a temporary disguise, if not 
constructed -with a full knowledge of the 
sanitary conditions involved. 

About fifty years, two generations, have 
passed away since the. appearance of 
malaria in Bengal. Suppose it is allowed 
to take its course unimpeded as at present. 
Will it spend itself. in another generation 
or two? Will Bengal reassume its former 
obliged 
to seek towns through dread of malaria 
in villages, find once more, to the benefit 
of the race, village life better than town 
life? Larger causes, of which we have 
no idea, may yet be‘ working to this 
end, and the present cycle, one among 
an infinite number the world has 
already seen, may come to an end even if 
nothing:be done to accelerate it. . Malaria 
has lost its former severity, and it is seldom 
that it breaks out.in an epidemic form in 
its old homes. The present generation 
seems to have inherited immunity from the 
disease from: malaria-stricken parents and 
also from inoculation in early life. The 
disease is, however, still there, and makes 
itself felt by attacking a new comer. There 
are fewer births and more deaths than. 
before, and the public have been shaken 
from torpor by the blunt figures of census 
A renowned doctor in Calcutta 
declared some time ago that fifty per cent. 


‘of malaria patients have incipient phthisis, 


and we daily see how pneumonia in 
malarious districts proves fatal in almost 
all cases. We are orientals, patience is 
our motto; and we would have rested 
content with our fate, had not a civilised 
Government with scientific bureaus taken 
charge of the country. The sanitation of a 
province is not a thing to be improved by 
isolated and individual efforts. It is a 
question of life and death, and it behoves 
our Government and the observant and 
thoughtful public to settle it before it is 
too late. Fifty years have surely been a 
long time to come toan understanding of 
the problem, and it is little comfortto be 
told to wait and to wait for the next cycle. 


ABOUT PICTURES 


| | L 
fi ki literary man has this advantage 
& over the painter, that all those to 
whom he appeals, themselves use 
words, spoken or written, to express their 
feelings: while of educated men, compara- 
tively few are accustomed to ‘express 
their feelings in a language of form and 
colour.. Hence the existence of the art- 
critic. In so far as he merely provides the 
public with opinions which they may 
safely regard as, ‘correct’, and so destroys 
that public’s already small capacity for 
independent thought, his function is 
exceedingly pernicious. But there is 
another kind of art interpretation, in which 
the critic, by translating the language of 
the painter, to the extent of what is possible, 
into that of the writer, assists others to 
acquire by degrees the same direct under- 
‘standing of the painter’s language that he 
himself possesses. This last sort of art- 
criticism, exemplified, to give .a single 
instance, by the writings of Ruskin, demands 
of the critic that he should be himself an 


artist in his own art of writing: it is not 


necessary that he should be a _ painter-- we 
have presupposed that he understands the 
work of painter-artists. Few painters are 
themselves able to write well about their 
_Own art; that is the work for the servants 
of artists,.the true art-critics who interpret. 
Even these interpreters find few to hear them : 


for here, as in every kind of education, the ` 


qualification of the chela is not less essential 
than the qualification of the guru. 
It is with this conception of art-criticism 


as a high calling that I write these notes | 


‘About Pictures.” I have been so frequent- 
ly called’ upon to interpret or explain a 
picture or to indicate its good or bad. points 
that it may be worthwhile to use some of 
the experience gained thus, and gainéd in 
constant thinking about pictures, in the 
discussion of soine common difficulties. - ` 

In the first place it ‘must be 
realised that | each art, whether of 
i a, a 


pemanan 
By as, 
P aa 
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painting, music, sculpture, ` dance oj 


‘poetry cannot be perfectly translated o1 


explained in the language of any other art. 
Those only fully understand, to whom the 
artist can appeal directly in. his own 
language. The understanding of -thai 
language: is largely a matter of natural 
gifts, which may be present or not-—~as the 
artist ‘is born’, so also must- his public be 
born. That is, it is impossible to` popula- 
rise the greatest art, although truly 
popular or folk-art is often great. But 
that is another story, for the - ‘folk’ are 
often artists collectively : with the ‘public’ 
itis otherwise. For them it -is necessary 
to paint the obvious in stripes. Nevertheless 
it is possible to cultivate the gift of under- 
standing, however small its germ. The 


_ first essential to this cultivation is sincerity—. 


the courage of personal appreciation, apart 
from what may be fashionable art, or 
approved as correct. l gis a | 
. Thus, we should neither ‘accept . the 


popular art of the Annual Royal Academies 


or Simla Exhibitions as ‘necessarily great. 


‘because it has passed: a jury of ‘experts’: 


noy should we reject some older or less 
known art as barbarous (as 18th century 
England rejected Gothic, or ‘suburban 
India rejects Asiatic art) because it is not, 
fashionable to admire it. We shall each, 
for ourselves, be right, when we have found 
that art, or kind of art, which best expresses. 
our own innermost and best. self. I say 
for ‘ourselves, because there are different. 
kinds of art—as Pravrittic and Nivrittic— 
which are necessary to different tempera- 
ments and different stages of development. 


The first great difficulty in bringing together 


the artist and the modern public depends 
upon what may be called the ‘fallacy of 
illusion’. ‘This fallacy consists in supposing 


that that art is greatest which most closely 
resembles some object or, objects regarded 


as the model. The painter is supposed to 
sit down with a model and a canvas and to 
have succeeded best when he has made one 
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as nearly as possible resemble the other. 
This is the reverse of art. Art consists in 
changing things we see or féel directly, 
or think we see or feel, into something else. 
The basic principle of all the arts is the 
same in this respect. Suppose we desire to 
embody some mood of grief or joy in music 
or in poetry—we do not consider that music 
or poetry most expressive which when we 
heard can be most easily mistaken for actual 
sobbing or laughter. Gramophone transcripts 
from life would not be music or poetry. 
: Now, painting is a kind of visible poetry and 
just as the words of a poem are conventions 
for the expression of certain ideas, so certain 
drrangements of form and colour are con- 
ventions, which are used as means of ex- 
pression, and it is as absurd to ask for 
imitation in the one as in the other, 

The method of photographic criticism 
arises from the false conception of the 
relation of science to art. Many persons 
for instance base their judgment at once on 
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the relative -knowledge of perspective 
apparent in the older artists’ pictures. But 
itis very possible for a picture in, perfectly 
correct perspective to be worthless, and for 
a picture in which the perspective is quite 
wrong, to be very great. Painting, like all 
arts, is concerned with expression rather 
than representation: and science is only of 
use to art when it aids in expression. Too 
great a' concern with matters such as 
perspective, or with details of archzeological 
accuracy (another matter of common criti- 
cism} often actually hinders expression, and 
then we are even worse off than if the artist 
had known less (scientifically). What is 
essential is, that he should feel; for art is 
born of passion, not of (empirical) 
knowledge. It is concerned with rasa, 
more than with line and rule. As none can 
learn to be a poet by the study of prosody, 
sO none can learn to be an artist by the 
study of perspective. : 
ANANDA K. CooMaraswamy. 


“INDIA UNDER RIPON?” 


In details this book severely criticises the British 
administration of India, finds fault with Anglo-Indian 
officials and non-officials, makes -very unfavorable 
comments ‘on the policy and methods of the Foreign 
Office in India, particularly on the way in which 
Berar was acquired, but it is on the whole in favour 
of the continuance of British rule in India. and of the 
‘army being entirely officered by British officers as it 

is at present. We may note here that even Mr. 
Valentine Chirol of the Times is in favour of admittin 
Indians to the commissioned ranks of the Indian 
army. 

Deeply interesting are the author’s’ pen pictures of 
Indian notables, Hindu, Musalman and Parsi. 
some of the present-day bosses of the Moslem 
League fare very badly at the author’s hands. The 
book gives the author’s scheme of self-government for 
India and also his scheme for a Mohammedan, Univer- 
sity for India. 

We reproduce below two long extracts, to give the 
reader some idea of the author’s impressions of the 
Native States and of British India. We will not make 
many comments. Here we shall only say that the 
theory of the drain of India's wealth into Great Britain 
propounded here by the author is at present stated 
to be false by high-placed officials. No doubt they 


* India under Ripon. A Private Diary by Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, continued from his “Secret History 
of the English occupation of Egypt.” T. Fisher Unwin 
London, Adelphi Terrace, 1g09.:tos. net, is 


will ere long give us their reasons and facts in full 
detail for disputing the correctness of this theory, 
in support of which many most eminent moderate poli- 


ticians of India, like Rammohun Roy, Dadabhai Naoroji_ 


and R. C. Dutt, have written elaborately with proofs. 
Of the Native States the author writes as follows :— 
“There is an interest attaching to these Native States 
which is twofold for the political observer. They 
present im the first place a picture, instructive if not 
entirely accurate, of the India of past days, and so 
serve in some measure as landmarks and records of 
the changes for good and evil our rule has caused. 
And secondly, they afford indications of the real 
capacity for self-government possessed by the indige- 
nous races. 
_ ‘When one has seen a native court, with its old- 
world etiquettes, its ordered official hierarchies, and 
its fixed notions, one learns something, which no 
amount of reading could teach, about the tradition 
of paternal government long swept away in Madras 
and Bengal. One recognizes how much there was 
that was good in the past in the harmonious rela- 


tions of governors and. governed, in the personal ’ 


connection of princes and peoples, in the tolerance 
which gave to each caste and creed its recognized 
position in the social family. One is surprised’ to 
find how naturally such adverse elements as the 
Hindu Brahmin and the Mohammedan nobleman 
lay down together under a system which precluded 
class rivalry, and how tolerant opinion was in all the 
practical details of life. One does pot readily imagine 
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from the mere teaching of history the reason which 
should place a Mussulman from Lucknow in com- 
mand of the army of a Rajput prince, or a Hindu 
statesman uf the position of vizier to a Nizam of the 
Deccan. Yet seeing, one understands these things, 
and one recognizes in them something of the natural 
law existing between ‘‘the creatures of the flood and 
feld” which* makes it impossible “their strife should 
last.” In the traditional life of ancient India there 
was an astonishing tolerance now changed to intoler- 
ance, an astonishing order in face of occasional 
disorder, and a large material contentment which 
neither war nor the other insecurities of life. perma- 
nently affected. It is impossible, too, after having 
visited a native court, to maintain that the Indian 
natives are incapable of indigenous government. The 
fact which proves the contrary exists too palpably 
before one’s eyes. The late. Sir Salar Jung was as 
distinctly a statesman as Lawrence or Dalhousie; 
and among the Mahrattas there are not a few diwans 
to be found in office capable of discharging almost 
any public function. 


“At the same time it is abundantly clear that in all 
that constitutes intellectual life the India of old 
days, as represented in the still independent States, 
was far more than a century behind the India of 
our day. Mental culture is at the lowest ebb in the 
capitals of the native princes. They possess neither 
schools on any large plan, nor public libraries, nor 
are books printed in them nor newspapers published. 
I was astonished to find how in the centre of busy 
intellectual India large flourishing towns were to be 
found completely isolated from all the world, ab- 
sorbed in their own local affairs, and intellectually 
asleep. At certain of the native courts history is 
still represented by the reciter of oral traditions, 
letters by the court poet, and science by professors 
of astrology; while the general politics of the Empire 
hardly affect, even in a remote degree, the mass of 
the unlettered citizens. Last winter’s storm over 
Lord Ripon’s intetnal policy left the native States 
absolutely unmoved. There is both good and bad 
in this. 

{ Whether the above paragraph is an accurate picture 
of the intellectual condition of the Native States at the 
time when, more than 25 years ago, the author wrote 
It, we are not in a position to say. But we know it 
would not be a true picture now. For many native 
States possess colleges, high schools, primary schools 
and public libraries, and books and newspapers are 
published in some of them. In the matter of free 
and compulsory primary education some States are in 
advance of British India. For instance, there is no 
parallel in British India to what is being done in Baroda 
in the matter of Compulsory Education and Circulating 
Libraries, as the following facts will show :-— 


“The working of the Compulsory Education 
Code in Baroda is very interesting. In each 
village the Patal, Talati and the Schoo'master 
make a list of the residents who have children 
under their care and -he schoolmaster publishes 
notices containing the names. Parents are allowed 
to appeal against the inclusion of any name, to 
the Wahiwatdar, whose decision is final. Those 
whose children do not attend school within 30 days 
of publication of the lists are fined up to one 
rupee a month according to the discretion of the 
Wahiwatdar. The compulsory standard of edu- 
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cation has up to this been the third. A Commis- 
sion has now recommended the raising of the 
standard to the fourth and has called for legislation 
(1) to prevent the employment of children of the 
school-going age in mills, factories, or. in works 
of such a nature as to prevent attendance at 
school and (2) to increase penalties under the 
Child Marriage Act, so as to form a more satis- 
factory deterrant. (Girls hare to be in schools 
till their eleventh year)” 

‘With the ultimate aim of spreading knowledge 
amongst the masses and of awakening their 
interest in and keeping them in touch with the 
intellectual and industrial movements going on 
in India and -ther civilised countries, His High- 
n ss the Maharaja Saheb was pleased to sanction 
a handsome sum of Xs 30,000 for opening libraries 
and r-ading rooms in villages where such facilities 
did not exist before. This sum was placed at the 
disposal of the Department, and a scheme wag 
formulated indicating the lines on which the 
Government contribution was to be made It was 
sanctioned with a few additions and alterations 
here and there.. The scheme, as a whole, is based 
mainly on three general principles, viz į, (a) that 
Government should contribute as much as the 
people would collect but never exceeding Rs. 24 
every year, for the purchase of newspapers, jour- 
nals and periodica's, (b) that Government should 
supply to these institutions a set of books on 
Literature, Art and Science, etc., of the value 
of Rs. 100 provided the people collect and forward 
to the Vidyadhikari ‘a subscription up to Rs. 100 
and (ce) that the Libraries should remain the 
property of the public so long as they are main- 
tained in a state of efficience. If circumstances 
required the libraries to be closed, the books, etc., 
should become State property under the direct 
control of the headmaster of the local vernacular 
school, This was not all. It was also ordered 
that these new libraries should be supplied with 
such books as the Bhashantar Store could spare. 
Under this special concession it has been roughly 
estimat d that each of these libraries secures for 
itself books worth about Rs. 125 or more. Efforts 
are being made to popularise these new institutions ° 
and it is hoped that the interest created by them 
will be sustained. The local boards of the four 
divisions evince a very keen interest in the 
development of these institutions of public utility 
and make over a sum of about Rs. 2,900 for the 


purchase of newspapers for these infant nurseries 
of kn wiedge. 


“As regards the progress made by these insti- 
tutions it may be observed with satisfaction that 
at the end of the year Baroda division had in 
all 85 circulating libraries and 7 pure reading 
rooms, while Kadi division had 39 circulating 
libraries, and as many as 8 reading rooms The 
numbers of these institutions in Navsari and 
Amreli districts were 5,1 and 22, 11 respectively. 
Thus, there were in all 151 circulating libraries 
and 27 reading rooms making a grand total of 
178 as against 160 of the preceding year. Books 
have been supplied to most of these institutions 
and arrangements are being made for supplying 
them other beoks from the Bhashantar Store. 
There are 25 villages, the people of which have 
sent in their contributions and orders are being 
issued to supply them the required books, etc, 
At the end of the year under report there were in 
all 172 libraries and orders have been issued to 
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supply each one of them with books worth Rs. 
225. Government spent Rs. 2,895-5-6 for buying 
books from the authors for these institutions. 
This amount together, with Rs. 1, 80; the total 
contribution from the people brings the ‘otal to 
Rs. 4,075-2-6. the discount given by the authors 
amount to Rs. 1,176-10-6. Thus, the total amount 
of money spent after books comes up to Rs. 
6,251-13-0. The Bhashantar Store books have been 
given to 46 libraries. Assuming that each of these 
46 libraries is given books of the value of Rs. 125 
gratis from the Store, it can be said that the total 
value of books suppli d to all of them is wor h Rs. 
5,750 Inallat the end of the year, there were 
books worth about Rs 27,725 in these libraries. It 
has already been said that the State spent Rs. 
2,895-2-6 for the purchase. of books ont of the ori- 
ginal grant of Rs. 30,000.’’-~-Ed., M. R.] 


“With regard to their material prosperity, as con- 
trasted with British India, I can only speak of what 
. I have seen. The territories of the native princes 
are forthe most part not the most fertile tracts of 
India; and one cannot avoid a suspicion that their 
comparative poverty has been the cause of their 
continued immunity from annexation. Nearly the 
whole of the rich irrigated ricelands of the peninsula 
are now British territory; and the estates of the 
Nizam, and the two great Mahratta princes Holkar 
and Scindia, comprise a large amount of untilled 
jungle. These countries possess no seaports or 
navigable rivers, and their arable tracts are not of 
the first order of productiveness, while the Rajput 
princes are lords of districts almost wholly desert. 
It would be, therefore, misleading to compare the 
material wealth of the peasantry in any of these 
States with those of Bengal or the rich lands of the 
Madras coast, for the conditions of life in them are 
not the same. But, poor land compared with poor 
land, I think the comparison would not be unfavour- 
alle to the native States. I was certainly struck in 
passing from the .British Deccan below Raichore 
into the Nizam’s ‚Deccan with certain signs of better 
condition in the latter. Most of the Nizam’s villages. 
contain something in, the shape of a stone house 
belonging to the headman. .The flocks of’ goats, 
alone found .in the Madras Presidency, are replaced 
by flocks of sheep; and one sees here and there a 
farmer superintending his labourers on horseback, a 
sight the British Deccan never shows. In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I entered I found at 
least this advantage over the others, that there was 
no debt, while I was assured that the mortality during 
the great Deccan famine was far less sevére in the 
Nizam’s than in her Majesty’s territory. 


“Tt must not, however, be supposed that in any of 
the native States the ancient economy of India has 
been preserved in its integrity. Free trade has not 
spared them more than the rest. Their traditional 
industries have equally been ruined, and they suffer 
equally from the salt monopoly; while in some of 
them the British system of assessing the land revenue 
at its utmost rate, and levying the taxes in coin, has 
been adopted to the advantage of the revenue and 
the disadvantage of the peasant. On the whole the 
agricultural condition of the Hyderabad territory 
seemed to me a little, a very little, better than that 
of its neighbour, the Madras Deccan, and I believe 
it is a fact that it is attracting immigrants from across 
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the border. The Rajput State of Ulwar, where I 
also made some inquiries, was represented to me as 
being considerably more favourably assessed than 
British Rajputana. ° 

“The best administered districts of India would 
seem to be those where a native prince has had the 
good fortune to secure the co-operation of a really 
good English assessor, allowing him to assess the 
land, not with a view to immediately ancreased 
revenue, but the true profit of the people. Such are 
to be found in some of the Rajput principalities, where 
the agricultural class is probably happier, though 
living on a poor soil, than in any other part of India; 
for the assessor, freed from the necessity which besets 
him in British territory of raising a larger revenue 
than the district can quite afford, and having no 
personal interest to serve by severity, allows his 
kindlier instincts to prevail, and becomes—what he 
might be everywhere in India—a protector of the 
people. I trust. that it is understood by this time 
that I am far from affirming that Englishmen are 
incapable of administering India to its profit. What 
Ido say is that selfish interests and the interests of a 
selfish Government prevent them from so doing under 
the present system in British territory. Thus it is 
certain that the Berar province of Hyderabad under 
British administration has prospered exceedingly ; 
and its prosperity affords precisely that exceptional 
instance which proves the general rule of impoverish- 
ment. What may probably be affirmed without any 
risk of error is that the best administered districts of 


the native States are also the best administered of 
all India. 


“With regard to the town population, I found the 
few independent native capitals which I visited ex- 
hibiting signs of well-being in the inhabitants absent 
in places of the same calibre under British rule. 
With the exception of Bombay, which is excep- 
tionally flourishing, the native quarter, even in the 
Presidency towns, has everywhere in British India 
a squalid look. The “Black Town’ of Madras re- 
minds one disagreeably of Westminster and the 
Seven Dials: and there is extreme native misery 
concealed behind the grandeur of the European 
houses in Calcutta. The inland cities are decidedly 
in decay. Lucknow and Delhi, once such famous 
capitals, are shrunk to mere shadows of their former 
selves; and there is a distrustful attitude about their 
inhabitants which a stranger cannot fail to notice. 
The faces of the inhabitants everywhere in Northern 
India are those of men conscious of a presence 
hostile to them, as in a conquered city. In the 
capitals of the native States, on the contrary, there 
is nothing of all this, and the change im the aspect 
of the natives, as one passes from British to native 
rule, is most noticeable. The Hyderabadis especially 
have a well-fed look not commonly found in the in- 
land towns, and are quite the best dressed townsmen 
of India. There is a bustle and cheerfulness about this 
city, and a fearless attitude in the crowd, which is a 
relief to the traveller after the submissive silence of 
the British populations. Elephants, camels, horse- 
men—all is movement and life in Hyderabad; and 
as one passes along one realizes for the first time 
the idea of India as it was in the days when it was 
still the centre of the world’s wealth and mag- 
nificence. That these gay externals may conceal a 
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background of poverty is. possible—English officials, 


affirm that they do so; but at least it is better thus 


-than that. there should be no gaiety at all, nor other 


evidence of «well-being than in the bungalows of a 
foreign cantonment. 

“Nor is the cause of ‘the better condition far to 
Whatever revenue the native court may 
raise from the people is spent amongst the people. 
The money does not leave the country, but cir- 
culates there; and even , where the profusion ts 
most irrational, something of the pleasure of the 
spending remains, and is shared in and enjoyed by 
all, down to the poorest. In British India the tama- 
shas of governors-general and _ lieutenant-governors 
interest no one but the, aides-de-camp and their 
friends; and a large portion of the revenue goes 
clean away every year, to the profit of other lands 
and other peoples. 


“Of the administration of justice in. the native 
States I had no opportunity of forming’ an accurate 
opinion, but I am willing to believe that it is less 
in these than in British India. The 
only advantage that I could distinctly recognize in 
compensation was, what I have already’ mentioned, 
the absence of the Civil Courts, which are so loudly 
complained of in the. latter on account of the en- 
Jt is worth re- 
peating that’ the only villages I found free from 
debt in India were.in the Nizam's territory. With 
this exception, it is probable that British justice is 
better everywhere than “native”? justice, and there 
is certainly not the same check exercised in a native 
State by public opinion ‘over the doings of magis- 
trates and judges. In all this the native States are 
far behind the Imperial system, for the despétic 
form of rule is the only one recognized in any of 
them, Hindu‘ or Mohammedan, and there is no 
machinery by which: official injustice can be inquired 
into or controlled. The ideas of liberty are spread- 
ing slowly in India, and the native States are hardly 
yet touched by them.” Pp. 299-305. 

Of British India he writes:— 

“Unless I have wholly failed to make my reasoning 


have understood that, in answer to the question 


V / propounded at the outset of this inquiry—namely, 


whether the connection between England and India 
is of profit to the Indian people; and to the further 
question whether the Indian people regard it as of 
profit—I have come to conclusions on the whole 
favourable to that connection. 


“My argument, in a few, words, has been this: 


- seeking the ‘balance of good and evil, I have found, 


on the one hand, a vast economic disturbance, 
caused partly by the selfish commercial. policy of the 
English Government, partly by the no less. selfish 
expenditure of the Engltsh official‘ class. : 

“I have found the Indian peasantry poor, in somé 
districts to starvation, deeply in debt, and without 
the mearis of improving -their position; the wealth 
accumulated in a few great cities and in a few rich 
hands; the ‘public revenue spent to a large extent 
abroad, and ‘by an absentee Government. I have 
been unable to convince ‘myself that the ‘India of 
1885 is not a poorer country, take it altogether, 
than. it was a hundred years ago, when we first 


readers of these- essays will by this time 
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began to manage its finances. 1 believe, in common 


with: all native economists, that its modern systenr 
of finance is unsound, that. tar too large a revenue is 


. raised from the. land, and that it is only maintained 


at its present high figure by drawing’ on what may 
be. called the capital of the .country, namely, the 
material welfare of the agricultural class—probably, 
too, the productive power of the -soil I find. 
a large public, debt,-and foresee further financial 
difficulties. 

“Again; I find the ancient organization of society 
broken up, the interdependence of class and class, 


disturbed, the simple customary law of the East re- 


placed by a complicated jurisprudence. imported from.. 
the West, increased powers given to the recovery of 
debt, and consequently increased facilities of litiga- 
tion and usury. Also great centralization of power in 


the hands of officers daily more and more automatons, 


and less and less interested in the special districts 
they administer. “ing 
on many points disadvantageously, the old. I do: 
not say that all these things are unprofitable, but they. 
are not natural to the country, and are costly out.of: 
proportion to their effect of good. India has appeared 


to me at best in the.light of a large estate which has ` 


been experimented on by a series of Scotch bailiffs, 


who have all gone away rich. Everything is very ` 


scientific, very trim, and very new, especially the 
bailiff’s own house ; but the farms can only be worked 
now by skilled labourers and at enormous expense ; 
while a huge capital has béen sunk, and the accounts 
won’t bear looking into. . 

“On the other side, I have found an end put to’ 
the internecine wars of former days, peace estab- 
lished, security for life given, and a settled order of 
things on which men can count. I -have never, 
heard a native.of India underrate the advantage of 
this, nor of the corresponding enfranchisement ’ @f 
the mind from the bondage in which it-used to lie., 
A certain atmosphere of political freedom is neces- > 
sary for intellectual growth. .Where men were liable 


` to fine, imprisonment, and death for their opinions, 
there could be-no general advance of ideas, andthe . 


want of personal liberty had for centuries held India 
in mental ‘chains. No one had dared to think more 
wisely than his fellows, or, doing so, had speedily 
been stopped by force from teaching it to others. 
[This was probably true of the dark days just 
preceding the establishment of British rule in India. 
But we hope the author does not suggest that this is a 
correct description of Pre-British India in ‘all 
or most periods of her history—é&d. M. R.] 
But under English rule, with all its defects, thought 
has been free, and: men who dared to think have’ kept 
their heads, so that a generation has sprung up to 
whom liberty of opinion has seemed natural, and 
with it has come courage. The Indians in the towns 
are now highly educated, write books, found news- 
papers, attend meetings, make tours of public lectures, 
think, speak, and argue fearlessly, [This was written’ 
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before the Curzon regime and ‘the passing of the ~ 


Seditious Meetings Acts and the Police and the press’ 
laws of recént years.—Ad. M. R.| and. an immense 
revival of intellectual and moral energy has beer the 
result. It is not a small thing, again, that the gross 
licénce of the old princely courts has given ‘place. to 
a more healthy life—that crime in high places is no 
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longer common; that sorcery, poisoning, domestic 
murder, and lives of senseless depravity are dis- 
appearing; that the burning of widows has been 
abolished, and _ child-marriage is now 
agitated against. These things are distinct gains, 
which no candid Englishman, any more than do the 
candid natives, would dream of underrating. And, 
as I have said before, they supply that element of 
hope which contains in the “per contra” of gain to 
be set in the balance against India’s loss through 
England. 

“It would, therefore, be more than rash for Indian 
patriotism tocondemn the English connection. Nor 
does it yet condemn it. There is hardly, I believe, 
an intelligent and single-minded man in the three 
Presidencies who would view with complacency the 
prospect of immediate separation for his country from 
the English Crown. To say nothing of dangers from 
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without, there are dangers from within well recognized 


by all. The Indians are no single race; they profess 


being - 
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.no one creed, they speak no one language ; highly 


civilized as portions of their society are, it contains 
within its borders portions wholly savage. There are 
tribes in all the hills still armed with spear and shield, 
and the bulk of the peaceful agricultural population 
is still in the rudest ignorance. The work of educa- 
tion is not yet complete, or the need of protection 
passed. All recognize this, and with it*the necessity 
for India still of an armed Imperial rule. Were 
this withdrawn, it 1s certain at least that the present 
civilized political structure could not endure, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any other could be 
found to take its place. I do not myself see in what 
way the issue of a rupture could be made profitable 
to the Indian nations, nor do I understand that the 
exchange from English to another foreign rule would 
improve their condition.” Pp. 305-300. 

The book is a serious effort to state the pros and 
cons of British and Native rule andought to be read 
by all Englishmen and educated Indians. 


GENERAL ASPECT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
| OF CHINA | 


HINA or the Celestial Empire, as it is 
termed by the children of the soil, 1s 
divided into eighteen provinces. 

Each is governed by a separate Governor 
or Tsoong-to. The name China, Sina or 
Tsina is derived from the Tsin Dynasty, 
A.D. 260. The climate of the country 
is highly salubrious, though extreme heat 
and cold prevail. Perhaps no country in 
the world is on the whole more favored in 
point of climate than China. There are no 
mountains of a very remarkable height. 
The whole surface is varied in elevation. 
The two principal rivers Yangtse-Kiang and 
Yellow water nearly the whole country of 
China and occupy a very high place from 
the geographical point of view. ‘These two 
rivers have taken their origin in Kokonor, 
the country between China and Tibet, at 
a small distance from each other. The 
Empire abounds in safe harbours. 


_ THe GRAND CANAL. 
There is a canal called the Imperial canal 


dug during the reign of Koblai Khan, one 
of the ablest emperors of China of the 
Mongol Tartar Dynasty. It is no less wonder- 
ful than the noted great wall of China. 
This grand canal is.600 miles long and 
plays an important part in irrigation. It 


takes forty days to navigate it in its full 


length. 


THE GREAT WALL. 


The Great Wall of China, which is one 
of the wonders of the world, was built by 
Chy-houngty, the first universal sovereign 
of China, about 200 years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era or rather 
more than 2,000 years ago, to check the 
Tartar invasion. It bounds the whole north 
of China along the frontiers of three Prov- 
inces extending from the shore of the 
Gulf of Pechili to Western Tartary. It is 
1500 miles long and it required ten years for 
ten thousand men to complete this monu- 
mental work of human labour. It has been 
estimated that the materials used for this 
monstrous wall are sufficient to, surround 
the whole globe in its largest, circle. The 
main body of the wall consists of an 
earthen mound having on each side walls 
of masonry and brick and terraced by plat- 
forms of square bricks. The height of the 
wall is seventy-five feet, the thickness 
at the base is thirty feet diminishing to 
eighteen at the top. It was constructed 
over the ridges of the highest hills, brought 
down into valleys, carried over the rivers 
on arches and was doubled in some. 


‘ Confucius should be burnt .down. 
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important passes. Moreover many towers 
at distances of about one hundred yards 
were built. The towers on the wall are 
about thirty feet high. In some places they 
are of two-storied and thirty-five feet or 
thereabouts, high. The bricks of China are 
usually of bluish color, so are they in this 
case. These are fifteen inches long, half of 
that in width and four inches thick. About 
the color of the bricks Dr. Abel made some 
experiments and as a result found that the 
Chinese clay for bricks being red at first, 
burns blue. The once wondrous wall has 
now been in a sad state of dilapidation 
and ruin. The readers may have some idea 
from the pictures, given in the last number, 
of the wall as it is built over the hills and 
plains with the nice looking towers. 

During the reign of this emperor: another 
event took place. He ordered that all the 
books hitherto written including that of 
Many 
tried to save the books through excessive 
zeal, but upwards of 400 persons were 
burned at the attempt. Some say that the 
reason of his so doing wasthat he wanted 
to be first sovereign of any fame without 
any previous record. l 

Tientsin may be considered the next im- 
portant town to Pekin. It is situated on the 
bank of Peiho. Immense piles or hills of 
salt may be seen here on the opposite bank 
of Peiho. This isa salt depot. There are 
a Chinese University and a naval College. 
This is an important trading place. The 
native city is surrounded with high walls 
almost as big as those of Pekin. 

Flower may be seen in abundance in this 
country. Chrysanthemums grow plenti- 


fully. The camphor tree iscommonly found. 
The best 


green tea is produced in the 
district of Hoey-chow-foo. The soil on 
which it is grown is best suited to the 
purpose of making porcelain, as well. 


King-te-ching, the most noted place for 
manufacturing porcelain lies eastward of 
the Poyang lake. The two provinces of 
Chekeang and Keang-nan are famous for 
silk production. The province of Fokien 
chiefly supplies the Emperor with war-vessels 
and sailors as well as trading junks. This 
is a great country for the black teas. 

The Portuguese first adopted the name 
of tea, which is the staple production of 
China, from Macao, and the English from 
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Amoy. Ch, is pronounced like T, in this 
province and hence the name chea has 





been turned into tea. The province of Yunan . 


abounds in metals and other valuable mine- 
rals. The Yangtsekiang in this part of its 
course, is named Kinsha’ or golden-sanded, 
as gold is found in its sands of the rivers. 

There is a coal mine at Tongshan. 
Ginseng, a famous wild. plant, is gathered 
at Kirin, a province bordering Corea on 
the north. To this plant the Chinese 
attribute wonderful properties and the 
Emperor has a monopoly of it. 
certain diseases the Chinese physicians say 
it is like heavenly nectar and an infallible 
remedy. 

Shanghai, a seaport near the mouth of 
the Yangtse-Kiang, is the most famous trad- 
ing place of all on the coast. The place 
is very beautiful and is styled by the English 
as “little London.” The streets, &c. are 
broad and kept in such a nice condition 
that a pin can be picked out. It is far 
superior to Calcutta. 

A kind of petroleum which the Chinese 
burn in lamps and call She-Yew or stone- 
oil, is distilled from some rocks near the 
city of Yen-gan-foo in Shensy. 

Kuangtun or Canton is one of the first- 
class trading places. The view of the city 
from the r:ver is picturesque but the cleanli- 


ness of the place is far from satisfactory.. 


Many people reside in boats permanently. 


In curing 


They seem to be cut off from any social . 


connection with the city people. One may 
consider them altogether separate and 
created as such by God from the people 
of the land. They seem to have no con- 
nection with the townsmen. They are born 
in the boat and die in it. Innumerable 
junks manned by women can be seen float- 
ing hither and thither on the river. Some 
jocosely call these boats. flower gardens 
on the water. In the evening when the 
lamps are lighted in these boats.the scenery 
presented to one’s eyes can better be ima- 
gined than described. In short, one can feast 
one’s eyes on those floating flower gardens. 
Some gourds are attached to the children 
on boats to save them from being drowned. 
On landing we were greeted by numerous 
trades-people who were busy with their 
commodities. The name and description 
of goods a shopkeeper sells, are written on 
a board hung in front of every shop. ‘I'he 
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honesty of the shopkeeper is particularly 


_mentioned 


in each case. We saw some 
Mohamedan Mosques in the city. Some 


‘old Chinese Mahomedans were introduced 


that ot Calcutta. 
town situated ina valley. The Peak Tram 


+ 


to us by our interpreter. They are com- 
municative and good-tempered. They 
recited some Persian verses with a peculiar 
tone and accent, very interesting to listen 
to, though we could not understand a word 
of the same. 

Hongkong is at the same latitude with 
It isa beautiful seaport 


of this place is worth mentioning. It is 
connected by a thick -electric wire chord 
underneath the car, being provided with 
electric bells. When one goes up another 
comes down. The electric machine room is 


`" on the top of the hill. On ascending the 


' emigrate. 


over the hills. 


peak we had a full view of the city beneath. 


' The ships at anchor seem so many jolly 


boats on the sea, very. nice to look at. 
There are a hotel and Governor’s summer 
residence on the peak. The Government 
garden of Hongkong is worth seeing. Just 
after dusk when the street lights are lit up 
it seems that- so many stars are strewn 
Really a picturesque sight. 
The Chinese sea is notorious for its 
destructive typhoons. 
' Agriculture is the great pursuit of the 
people and supports a teeming population. 
Rice is the staple food and chief production 
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of the country. Wheat and other cereals 


‘ are cultivated as well but the prolific yield 


of rice supports relatively a greater popu- 


lation. Opium cultivation is largely made. 
There are sixty varieties of bamboo in 
China. Almost ‘all: the articles of. every 


day life are made out of it. It is as 
essential to the Chinese as [ron is to other 
nations, Of-its various uses I shall write 
in my next article in an elaborate 
manner. Mulberry trees are largely planted 


in Chekeang, whichis as famous for the 


production of silk as Keang-nan. Close to 
the opulent town of Hang-chow is situated 
the famous lake Syhoo, about six miles 
in circumference. This extensive sheet of 
water is almost covered with | junks 
and barges. The wellknown port of 
Ningpo is situated on the coast. There. is 
a vast lake, Tongting-Hoo, in the province 
of Hooknang. This lake has a very bad 
reputation of being venomous. In point 
of natural scenery and climate the 
province of Keang-sy is the most delight- 
ful part of China. Near the mouth of the 


_ Yangtse-Kiang is situated a beautiful little 


island called the “Golden isle” interspersed 
with numerous temples of Buddha. The 
Royal Gardens of Kian-loong, not very far 
from this place, are in a deplorable state of 
ruin. 
ASHUTOSH Roy,.. 
Benares City. 


WHY EMIGRATE?. 


By Surv NARAYAN, M.A., B.Sc., B.E. 


perusal of the statements perpetually 
appearing in the public press. about 
the treatment of our countrymen 
abroad, raises the question, why they at all 
If a long and tedious, if not 
actually sickening voyage, a harsh recep- 
tion, contumelious and coldin the extreme, 
are all that they can expect, what leads 
them to sunder the tender ties of home and 
country? What prompts them to court 
danger and privation in place of safety and 
affection ? 
Let us take the case of the different 
countries: to which Indians.emigrate. in large 


numbers, separately. Most of those going to 
Canada and the United- States of 
America - belong to the working class. 
They are sturdy and stout adventurous folk. 
Having heard of the, western El Dorado 
from their kinsmen of the China War, who 
latterly proceeded to ‘the States and 
returned prosperous after working there,— 
or from others of the present day who are 
able even riow-a-days to make money in 
the islands and coast provinces of Central 
America, these brave young men sally forth 
in search of “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
to lands they know little of, except as 
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pictured in their dreams, They think, fond 
optimists, that the land.of their destination 
is flowing with milk and honey; that it is 
endowed with treasures unthinkable, wait- 
ing only to be.theirs if they are lucky enough 
to withstand storm and sickness on the sea. 
They see no reason why they should not 
reach where others before them have reached. 


They boastfully exclaim, “what man has 


done, man may do.” Yes, if they had only 
themselves to take into account, but alas 
there are others to be- dealt with, not 

easily appeased or controlled. The saying 
~ goes, “make hay while the sun shines.” If the 
sun does not shine, wherewith will ye make 
hay, my brethren? Ye cannot‘make the 
sun to-shine, if it has made up its mind not 
to shine. Ye, cannot make the ° whites 
` smile on you and offer you the right hand of 
affection, when they have determined ‘to 
keep you at arm’s length from their homes. 
The ignorant flock blindly undertake a trip, 
fraught with risks and disappointments, of 
which they have not. the remotest idea. 
They may brave successfully the-terrors of 
the flood and field, their ship may ride trium- 
phant over the waves and land them hale 
and hearty on the shores of the “promised 
land”, they may fancy the prize of their quest 


to be within their grasp, yet there may be - 


“a slip betwixt the cup and the lip.” There 
are watch-dogs at the doors, my friends, 
which you cannot evade. Though they 
bark not overmuch, look out for their bites. 
The doctor and the commissioner are ready 
at the portal to call a halt to your progress. 


A thousand questions you must answer, a ` 


lump sum you must produce, and above all 
you must be physically-perfect. Have you 
no slight disease of the eye, ear, or limb? 
Come you direct from India? If not, please 
stay where you are, you may not enter the 
‘land of perfect beings, for fear you might 
spread contagion, or become.a public charge, 
or fall a victim to the jealousy and 
vindictiveness of civilized labour. Bethink 
you, can all of ycu satisfy those whose 
interest it is to keep you out, by, hook or by 
crook? Why, they will pick flaws and find 
faults, where none seem to exist.. 

But blame not these slaves 
though they bite. The barkers are spurring 
them on from behind, their bark is worse 
than the bite of the former. 
how manage to shove your way in, you 
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examinations 


of duty, 


If you some- 
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have still a mighty host to harass and worry 
you to death. These narrow-minded 
agitators are harder to silence, because they 
know no arguments other than those of the 
sword or the ‘purse. The sword you do not 


‘possess. The natives may molest you, but you 


have not the means to pay them back in the 
same coin ;—not that it would be advisable 
to do so. And why do they deem you 'so 
obnoxious? Simply because, they firmly 
believe that your advent spells a diminution 
of their earnings. Nothing that you say or 
do, will shake that belief. You may be 
skilful, robust and steady; you may be 
pious, pure and manly,—none of these traits 
commend themselves, none avail to ‘create 
fellow-feeling. Because you live cheap 
and are foolish enough to lay by something 
for hard times or to save for your family in 
the far distant fatherland, because you work 
better on lower wages, you are therefore un- 
desirable and must be turned out. To aggra- 
vate your offence, you wear your own pecu- 
liar head-dress, you herd together, you speak 
your own mother-tongue and not theirs. 
For these crimes, and more to be invented 
out of fertile imaginations, you are declared 
to be the wickedest blackest beings that 
they ever came across,—and having been 
proved so to their satisfaction, you deserve 
instant deportation at the very least. In 
the face of this verdict, you look around.in 
vain for a helper. Alas, none of your 
countrymen is in a position to rescue -you, 
none to compel fair treatment and free 
residence. ‘In your official protectors and 
ambassadors, you have not full confidence. 
God alone may help you out of the scrape 
you have got yourselves into. Ask Him 
for succour. 
Our ignorant labourers are not the ‘only 
ones to repair to America. Several young 
Students who have read or-heard the 


New World described as the Golden Land 
of Opportunity, 


and who bave been 
ploughed’ or otherwise disappointed in the 
of their student life here, 
betake themselves to some factory town 
where they hope to study and work at the 
same time. It is.true that some men are able 
and fortunate enough to find employment, 
and thus make their. way through college 
by means of their own earnings, but they 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Let none take them for a safe guide. For 
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one who succeeds, a dozen suffer defeat 
and anguish. But if such young men have 
some one to fall back on, they are sure to 
receive good treatment and profit by their 
stay in the land of freedom and advance- 
ment. They must, however, sail clear, and 
not allow themselves to be seduced by the 
revolutionary, who is, according to the 
scare-mongers, seeking an asylum in 
the Statesand makingit the centre of his 
wild propaganda. These latter aspirants 
after larger powers and more rights natural- 
ly look to the United States as a model. 
The admiration of its heroes and devotion 
to its ideals of liberty, equality and frater- 
‘nity as naturally induce them to make it 
an object of pilgrimage or a harbour of 
refuge from the persecution of their people 
and police. They manage to eke out a 
living somehow, because of their education, 
self-help and __ self-assertiveness. Being 
generally full of praise for the country of 
their sojourn and its natives, they do not 
excite hatred or envy. They are tolerated 
till some international trouble focusses 
attention on them. 

Yet another class of emigrants is that of 
the religious missionaries. Indeed the 
Vedantic Swamis were the first in the field. 
They discovered that the Pdtél-lék offered 
„a suitable ground for the promulgation of 
agcient Indian wisdom. They created a 
very favourable impression. The success 
of the pioneers of this unique movement 


in Hinduism led to the establishment of 2°: 


society with branches at several places, 


To this day, the real swamis are a source of ` 


strength to young students in distress. 
‘Their high idealsand pious conduct keeps 
the name of India honourable. But it 
must be admitted with humiliation that 
some quacks, magicians, and false saints, 
who pose as Hindu swamis at sea-side 
resorts, serve to cast a slur on the fair repute 
and true worth of Hinduism as a religion 
and India as acountry. These ‘so-called’ 
Hindus are, in some instances, not Hindus 
at all, but Mahomedans,—nay I know 
of some who never came from India, but 
hail from Morocco or Arabia. The foolish 
crowds who frequent such pleasure-haunts 
think that all Hindus are possessed of 
mysterious powers for evil and good, and 
are easily gulled by the name assumed by 
the charlatan thought-reader or palmister. 
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The swamis are thus brought into disrepute, 
although it is to- the pure and learned 
amongst them that we owe the friendly atti- 
tude of cultured Americans towards young 
Hindu students. The large majority of 
the Hindus and Sikhs in the States are not 


however of the student clas and the 
antagonism manifested towards them is 
apt to.stand in the way of any Indian 
whatsoever obtaining rights of free 


citizenship. 

Turning to other countries, what do we 
find? Are our countrymen, British subjects 
though they be, accorded a hearty welcome 
in British colonies? Alas, no,—-rather the 
reverse. We have already seen that the 
Dominion of Canada has devised measures 
to put an effectual stop to further immigra- 
tion of East Indians. Australia and its 
neighbours have long ago closed their doors 
against the ingress of any coloured men 
whatsoever. No Indian may enter under 
any circumstances, except possibly as a 
brief sojourner and that, too, in very special 
cases. As to what South Africa, that latest 
self-governing unit of the British Empire, 
has seen fit to doin the way of banishing 
Indians and forging new and newer fetters 
for such of them as have stood up for 
their rights and manfully dared to offer 
passive resistance to the inflicters of base 
indignities on them and through them 
on their brethren in India,—not one word 
need be said. To do so would be to 
cast a reflection on the patriotism and 
public spirit, nay even the intelligence 
of the reading and thinking portion of 
the nation. The oft-repeated tale of 
the trials and miseries of our gallant 
countrymen in Natal and the Transvaal 
are known to all, only too well. Yet their 
persecution has been a blessing in disguise 
in this respect at least that it has welded 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Jew and Chris- 
tian with the enduring bonds of brotherly 
love and patriotic fervour. - If the same end 
could be achieved in the Motherland, the 
struggle would not be entirely in vain. 
Their noble example of selfless devotion to 
the common cause of moderation in spite of 
provocation, and the sight they present ‘of 
united brotherhood, of high spirited strenuous 
co-workers and co-suffering in a common 
battle, have evoked the admiration and 
respect of even the most callous and hard- 
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hearted. Those who persisted in scoffing 
at them are now veering round to the side 
of their sympathisers and joining in the 
world-wide chorus of praise for our 
dauntless deportees. Such is the magical 
power of union and = determination that 


pity has given place to praise. Before 
long, let us trust, the newly-awakened 
conscience of the new Union of South 


Africa will do ample, if tardy, justice to 
the demands of our brothers, whe have 
borne degradation, deportation and defeat 
in a truly religious and heroic fashion. 
If their prayers are still unheard and they 
see only an aggravation of former 
hardships in store, Great Britain should 
take courage in both hands and vindi- 
cate its proud boast of being 
dispenser of impartial justice to its proteges 
of India. Let us hope that the disgraceful 
chapter of recent history relating to Indian 
emigration to British colonies will come 
toa happy termination at an early date. 
This differential treatment cannot fail 
to react adversely on the loyal and law- 
abiding people of India. What can be more 
deplorable than to be thrust from pillar to 
post. Failing to obtain a fair share of the 
good things of their own country some 
adventurous youths go out to other countries, 
preferably to those where English is spoken, 
in the hope of receiving a somewhat better 
show there; a mere handful succeeds, 
but the many meet with further embitter- 
ment. 
‘Phen the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone or only point in 
Vain 
The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never 
stretch again.” 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects are declared 
on the one hand to be ‘equal’ subjects. They 
are sO in name only. They are, on the 
other hand, everywhere looked on as 
inferior by John Bull and in some places 
treated as helots, to use the word employ- 
ed by Mr. Polak. It is only in non-British 
countries that, owing to ignorance of their 
antecedents or precedents and consequent 
absence of pre-disposed rancour or prejudice, 
their lot is made more tolerable, if not 
really pleasant. 
This is surely not a spectacle to enthuse 
over for the people whose nobler ancestors 
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gleefully prophesied the coming of a golden 
day, and beautifully portrayed the advent 
of the time ‘‘when the public mind of 
India, having been instructed in European 
knowledge, may expand under our system 
until it has outgrown that system, and in 
some future age demand European institu- 
tions.” It was of such a day that 
Macaulay wrote— oo 

“Never will I attempt to avert or retard it. When- 
ever it comes it will be the proudest day in English 
history. I have no fear. , Fhe path of duty is plain 
before us and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 
prosperity, of national honour.” 

Could the same be said of the path ° 
taken by the colonies, and by England 
herself so far, in the matter of Indian 
emigrants ? 

Japan treated us brotherly in the 
beginning, but a large number of outsiders 
can’t possibly settle there, as its own 
population is in need of accomodation and 
is being dumped into other countries. For 
this purpose the Land of the Rising Sun 
is casting its net around its weaker neigh- 
bours like Korea (already annexed under 
the cognomen of Chosen), Formosa and 
Manchuria. Where may the weary eye 
rest in looking for a quiet settling ground 
for our unhappy friends who desiring not 
to make a ‘black hole’ of India, break the 
chains of old custom, take a long farewell 
of their kindred, and, casting their bread 
on the waters, launch forth into dark and 
dismal regions. | 


It has been made abundantly clear to us 
that on alien shores, we can be permitted to 
land and abide only in the capacity of 
students, travellers, or tourists. The sugges- 
tion is obvious that Indians should be content 
with what their own land offers and not en- 
cumber other countries with.their ‘contemp- 
tible’ presence. Why not take the hint ? Why 
not organise industries of the same type 
as other countries? Why not start factories 
similar’ in size and scope to those, where 
we go out in search of ‘jobs’? Why leave 
the warmth of the tropics, the free and 
easy life of the hamlet, the fragrant flowers 
and luscious fruits of Ind? Why part with 
kith and kinand face disgrace and destitution 
in strange and inhospitable lands? Why 
not develop the hidden resources of our 
own continent? Why go abroad to make 
the things imported here? Why not make 
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© bricks - 


them right here? Echo answers 
not ?” 

It’s easy enough to say, but hard to tell 
how. How to do it, when capital is shy, 
discipline lacking, organization imperfect 
and ‘expert’ advice immature and mislead- 
ing? Machinery might be ordered, scholars 
could’ be trained, but nothing worth 
speaking of can be accomplished without 
sound direction, proper . management, 
implicit trust and Zealous co-operation on 


“Why 


_a large scale, without able, far-seeing heads 


and willing earnest helpers, . without 
wealthy patriots and wise philanthropists. 
‘A house could not be erected without 
and mortar, and experienced 
masons. Who is to engineer the ‘vast 
enterprises, accumulate the large funds 
and properly expend them? The State 
could do it: it has donea little. Still it ‘is 


” 
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a universal experience that commercial 
ventures succeed and thrive better in 
private hands. It is for the big Zemindars 
and razses 'to shake off their lethargy 
and passivity, put away ostentation. and 
luxury, and point the way by egtablishing 
model institutions.’ They should: form 
a strong alliance with the educated middle 
class and make it possible for them to 
work on right lines, ze, to -turn their 
attention more and more to business and 
industry. . New modes of earning: an honest 
livelihood must be introduced, new tracts 
explored, new arts encouraged and the 
old revived. It is on our initiative, combina- 
tion and perseverance that the fate of 
the Swadeshi movement largely rests. All 
hands must push together. Let the would- 
be emigrants also join the ranks and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE.. 


TOHE meeting of the British Association 
in Shefheld, in the first week of 
September, seems, to my mind, to 

have raised in ordinaïy. men and women 

with some pretensions to general culture, 
the very serious question, whether the 
advancement of science, as it is being 
increasingly understood and pursued by 
the vast majority of our present-day 
scientists, especially in England, is not 
more or less detrimental to what has 
hitherto been understood as liberal culture. 

This tendency has been observed by others 

also. The writer of the review of. the 

proceedings of the Sheffield Meeting of the 

British Association in the columns of “The 

Times” has noticed: it. 

remark of Huxley that he had some appre- 

hension “lest science should be crushed by 
the very gifts which she had demanded 
with such insistence from Nature”, this 


writer says that this thought was present 


to many minds during the Shefheld meeting, 


although it may not have been formulated - 


with any preciseness. 
“There was a time, not so many years ago, when 


rad 


Recalling the 


men of science could aspire to the possession of an 
all-round acquaintance with many, if not all, depart- 
ments of natural history as it was then called. That 
time -has gone by, and the infinite specialisation, 
which is a leading characteristic of science to-day, ‘is 
becoming: more and more embarrassing to those 
engaged in the advancement of knowledge.” 


_ From this. point of view, the Presidential 
address at the Sheffield Meeting was dis- 
tressingly disappointing. The President, 
the Rev. Professor Bonney, is a distin- 
guished geologist, and he devoted the 
whole of his address to a dissertation, highly 
able in-its own way, but also atthe same 
time, exceedingly technical, on—‘The Ice. 
Age in Western Europe.” It was a subject, 
no doubt, of considerable interest tothe 
student of geology. An address like this 


‘would come in’ very appropriately in the 


proceedings of the -special branch of. the 
association dealing specifically with 
geological problems. But what one expects 
naturally in a Presidential Address of an 
Association which represents every depart- 


ment of modern science, is a good deal 


more: than the presentation of a narrow 
and specialised theme upon a subject of 
very limited and specialised interest. What 
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the ordinary kman watits to TM on an 
occasion like this, from the President of a 
general bedy òf scientists, is not what a 


` particular scientific worker may have to, 


say in regard to any special problem, that 
he .may haye been studying, but what all 
the sciences combined have to say to the 
general intelligence and culture of their 
times. Are’ we to understand that modern 
‘science has no universal message to deliver 
to mankind, or whatever message it may 
have had, for modern humanity, has 
already been delivered, and the collective 
voice of modern science has nothing new 
to say to contemporary culture? If this 
be so, then surely Huxley’s apprehensions 
have been-realised, perhaps even more fully 
than he ever dreamt of. 

This is the result no doubt of what the 
writer in “The Times” calls infinite speciali- 
sation. But why should specialisation 
blind the vision of the student and the 
scholar to a general view of things? It is 
the more mysterious because of the growing 
knowledge of the inter-relations of the 
_ different sciences. In our day it would be 
- ignorant quackery to claim for any parti- 
cular department of science the right of 
: carrying on its own special investigations 
and arriving at correct conclusions’ regard- 
ing the particular group of experience it 
seeks to study, without any reference to, or 
helps from, other departments of human 


knowledge and research. There must be- 


specialisation for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and collecting the minuter details of 
the nature of particular phenomena. But 
such details have no value in scientific 
study and research unléss they help to 
correct some old and partial, or to build 
up some new and completer generalisation. 
This generalisation is the very soul. of all 
. scientific work. Mere record of experience 
is not science. These records are merely 
the materials for true scientific construction. 
These details are no more science than a 
collection of bricks, and stones, and mortar, 
and timber, and iron joists and beams, are 
a building. There. can be no building 


without these, nor can there be.a.science ` 


without those detailed investigations and 
researches with which the specialist is 
rightly credited. Specialisation i is necessary 
for the advancement of science. No one 
would deny it. 


last month in Sheffield, 


But what this excessive’ 
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specialisation is practically. leading to, is 
an increasing reglect of the wider and 
constructive, work of reaching out to 
broader and. broader generalisations, which 
means the greater and preter perfection of 
science. 

‘And that seems exactly the kind of evil 
which Huxley foresaw. Excessive attention 
to details has an unfortunate tendency -to 
starve that side of our intellect which 
works out broad generalisations. The quest 
of ultimate principles and ‘fundamental 


. laws is essential to the true advancement: 


of science. The fundamental training of ` 
the intellect for great scientific work requires , 
that the mind should always seek to rise 
from the consideration of particulars. to 
the conception of the Universal. In this, 
science must always be a hand-maid of 
philosophy, and judging at least from the 
latest demonstration of the scientific spirit 
and achievements of the British Isles, held ~ 
this is a fact which 
appears to be very dimly apprehended by 
the general body of present day scientists. 
It was not'so thirty years ago. In its very 
protest against the unverified and unveri-, 
fiable assumptions of the prevailing meta- 
physics of the time, in its denial of the | 
claims of the supersensuous and the super-' 
natural, science in the Victorian age was 
forced to cultivate a broader outlook an id 
attend to larger interests than what seems 
to be the habit or the tendency to-day. 
In proportion as the old faiths and philo- 
sophies have been accomodating themselves 
to the fundamental truths of modern science’ 
and have been increasingly reconciling ` 
themselves to the scientific spirit of our 
age, scientists have on the one hand.been 
relieved to a very large extent of fighting 


‘what they regarded as superstitions, and 


have simultaneously lost interest in philo- 
sophical speculations, on the other. This 


is a state of things injurious, equally to 


both the pursuit of positive science, and 
the advancement of speculative philosophy. 
When the study of the sciences ignores the 
speculative side of the human intellect, 


.and the pursuit of philosophical specula- 
_ tions are carried on, regardless of the facts 
.of experience as apprehended and explain- 
‘ed by the positive 


sciences, both these 
great departments of human knowledge 


really lose their hold of the truth of- things, 
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Practically, however, in this divorce between 
the scientific and the speculative interests 
of the intellectual life, science suffers more 
than philosophy herself. 

Science is the systematisation of ex- 
perience; philosophy is the explanation of 
“it. Both are, therefore, organically inter- 
dependent upon one another. Science 
deals with the contents of knowledge, 
philosophy ‘seeks the meaning of this 
knowledge. ‘There can be no meaning of 
a thing except as it is expressed in its 
various modes and states, and the complex 
relations revealed through these, and the 
facts of experience are meaningless, that is 
unintelligible, except in the light of the 
explanation which the mind gives of them. 
It is for science to correct the wrong 
inferences deduced by speculative philosophy 
from the facts of experience. It is for 
_ philosophy to correct the wrong interpreta- 
tions and unwarranted generalisations 
which a mere positive analysis of the outer 
facts of experience may lead to. Both 
modern science and modern philosophy 
have to a large extent recognised this 
relation of inter-dependence existing 
between them. This is freely recognised 
by the highest mathematicians. This fact 
was emphasised at the Sheffield Meeting 
in the Presidential address to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section, by Professor 
E. W. Hobson, who discussed the scope 
and tendencies of modern mathematics. 


; MATHEMATICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


Mathematics, like every other science, 
has its origin, said Professor Hobson, in 
physical experience—“analysed and clarified 
by the reflective activities of the human 
mind”. This is the common ground of all 


science, and in this common ground we ' 


have an absolute community of interests 
between science and philosophy. Mathe- 
matics is admittedly related to every 
branch of science concerned with natural 
phenomena, which “when it had reached 
a certain stage of development, became 
accessible to, and had need of, mathemati- 
‘cal methods and language.” This stage 
has, for example, been reached in our time, 
as Dr. Hobson pointed out, not only by 
‘chemistry ; but even biology and economics 
have begun to require mathematical 
methods. But what are the foundations 
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of mathematics? They’ are, as Dr. Hobson 
said,—“a set of regulative ideas in the form 
of indefinables and axioms, partly’ ontologi- 
cal assumptions, and partly postulations 
of a logical character.” But though from 
considerations of practical utility, the 
‘mathematician accepts these assumptions 
and postulations, the moment he tries to 
analyse their nature and origin, and to 
justify their validity, he has to go outside 
his own special department of knowledge 
and enter the domains of the metaphysician 
and the psychologist. “And it is because 
of the intimate relation existing between 
mathematics and metaphysics, even this, 
admittedly the most exact of all the sciences 
has not been free from differences of opinion 
among mathematicians, concerning the 
validity of whole lines of reasoning, and 
affecting the results of such reasoning. 
And Dr. Hobson points out— 

As a matter of fact, variations of opinion had at 
various times arisen within the ranks-of the mathema- 
ticians as to the nature, scope, and proper formulation 
of the principles which formed the foundations of the 
science, and the views of mathematicians in this 
regard had always necessarily been largely affected 
by the conscious or unconscious attitude of particu- 
lar minds towards questions of general philosophy. 
It was in this region that the source was to be found 
of those remarkable differences of opinion amongst 
mathematicians, which had come into prominence 


at various times, and had given rise to much con- 
troversy as to fundamentals. ê 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.. 


It is not mathematics alone that depends 
upon certain essential assumptions for 
carrying on its own positive researches, 
but every department of science has to 
do the same. Physics and Chemistry 
assume the reality of what they call 
material substances, and accept the general 
validity of the testtmony of the senses of 
man in. regard to these substances. But 
the value’ of these assumptions can only 
be tested by philosophy. We 'know abso- 
lutely nothing of what we call matter 
except what our senses tell us about them, 
The validity of all our generalisations 
regarding material objects and phenomena 
is absolutely dependent upon the validity 
of the testimony of our senses, and the 
meaning and value of  sense-testimony 
cannot, be examined and determined by 
either physics or chemistry, but by psycho- 
logy alone. And psychology again, while 


ee ey 


POSTULATES OF SOCIOLOGY 


trying to discover the modes and meaning 
of sense, activities is impelled by its own 
necessity to reach out to facts, and accept 


assumptions, the nature of which can 
only be investigated and determined by 
metaphysics. All our senses are operative, 


because, behind the passing impressions 
they receive, there stands what is called, 
the unity of consciousness. It- is here 
alone that we really reach that back-ground 
of permanence without which the continual 
flux which alone falls within the cognition 
of the senses, can have absolutely no mean- 
ing. To study and discover this back- 
ground of permanence upon which all our 
senses work, and theréby make our scientific 
generalisations possible, is the function, 
not strictly speaking, of psychology, but of 
metaphysics. No science can really work 
except upon the assumption of some meta- 
physical truth. 


Tue ‘POSTULATES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


The physical group of the sciences work 
upon three fundamental assumptions; ¢r) 
that there is an intelligible, physical order, 
standing outside man; (2) that there is an 
intelligent, mental rder within man; and 
(3) that there i is a necessary co-relation and 
correspondence between this outer physical 
and this inner mental order. Deny any of 
these assumptions, and the constructive 
theory of the material universe, which the 
physical group of the sciences try to build 
up, at once tumbles down, plinth, foundation 
superstructure,—all. If there is no order in 
the universe, science can never deduce any 
law out of this infinite chaos. All the facts 
about the. regulated movements of mass dis- 
covered by astronomy or the ordered relations 
of matter discovered by physics or chemis- 
try, all your mathematical and physical and 
chemical laws cease to have any objective 
basis or truth, and are at once reduced to 
mere figments of fancy, something that the 
imagination of the scientists reads into outer 
facts and phenomena where they do not 
‘eally exist. Similarly again if the outer 
natural order be not co-related to, or do not 


‘correspond with the laws of our mind that 


is Our inner mental order, it would not be 
intelligible to us and all our rational 
interpretation of natural phenomena would 
have absolutely no basis in reason. And if 
this be true, if it be impossible to have any 


- 
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rational interpretation of the universe, 
except upon the assumption that the outer 
order corresponds to the inner 
mental or rational order, and the mind of 
men can truly read in its own light the 
movements and relations of matter then 
there arises out of these very assumptions 


. the very fundamental question of the 
existence of a Universal Mind, or Reason, 
or Intelligence, which relates in and 


through itself the two co-related and corres- 
ponding rational orders, which furnish the 
logical foundations of all scientific investi- 
gations and generalisations. 


POSTULATES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


As it is with the physical group of the 
sciences, so also with the other groups. 
Like physics, sociology also, of which 
politics and economics are subordinate 
divisions,—works upon a similar triple 
hypothesis, namely, that there is (1) an 
outer’ social order, (2) an inner ethical 
order, and (3) that there isa necessary co- | 
relation and correspondence between the 
two. These assumptions lead irresistibly to 
the acceptance of a Unwersal Good, or Love, 
or Righteousness, which is progressively 
revealing itself through these dual channels 
——the outer social and the inner ethical 
order, and makes their natural co-relation 
and correspondence possible. So the ulti- 
mate analysis of the elena of every 


group of the sciences continually drives us 


beyond the somewhat arbitrary barriers 
that have been raised from considerations of 
practical: utility around them. If all that 
modern science says be true, then this 
universe is the expression of an ordered, a 
rational, an intelligible, relation of things, 
it is not a chaos but a cosmos, not a mere 
mechanism but essentially an organism. 
Every atom of matter is related to every 
other atom; every single movement is 
related to world- movements. . Matter is 
related to mind’; mind to matter. And if 
this be so, if the organic view of the Universe 


be the correct scientific view, then no 
particular department of science can 
pursue its own specific investigations 


practically regardless of the relations and 


truths discovered by the other sciences. 
Scientists in our age cannot, without 
detriment even to their own special 


branches of investigation and study, ignore 
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the general c course of speculative shiecosic l 
of their time any more than can the philo- , 
sopher,, without seriously crippling his own 
§peculations, neglect to take note of the 
relation of the positive sciences of his time. 

- No philosopher : in our age, has, Í think, been 
guilty of this neglect. This is more than 
what'can be claimed, 1 am afraid, for the 


‘not in themselves, but in the help the 
render to improve thé condition of ‘mana 
a social unit. Here, man ‘himself is th 
end. - We ‘do not naw what the ultimat 
end is towards which the movement of th 
material universe may.be advancing. Bu 
we do know or at least we assume that w 
know the ultimate end of social evolution 


general run of the scientists. And this’ Man here is both the instrument and th 
‘neglect. of the speculative side of end of evolution. The perfection of mar 
‘culture is ‘largely responsible for the isthe end which the social laws are clearl: 


prevailing empiricism of the political and 


- 





the physical group of the sciences. 


the ‘economic thought of modern Europe 
and more particularly of England. 


Economics IN THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
The question of End is not at all vital to 


first place, it is impossible to discover the 
ultimate end of physical phenomena. The 
scientist. can only discover the relations of 
phenomena, but what is that which all 


‘these ordered relations of the outer universe 


are seeking to bring about, is not an object 
of his investigations. That investigation 
belongs legitimately, ifit belongs to any 
department of knowledge, to metaphysics 
alone. But the sociologist, including the 
economist and the politician, stands ona 
very different plane. 


cover . truth—-what is. The sociologist 
practically denies his high vocation if he 


‘follows. the lead of the physicist and does 
‘not go beyond that which merely is in > 


‘social life and phenomena. His object is 
not. merely the discovery of truth, but 
specially the promotion of goodness. His 
function isnot merely to ‘investigate and 
Know the relations of social life and pheno- 
mena.as they are, but in the light of this 
knowledge to discover the méans by which 
these social relations and phenomena may | 
be helped to be what they ought to be. 
Physics, and chemistry, and astronomy, and © 
biology, all these seek to know the realities 
of things. In these departments of human 
knowledge, to know the. reality is a suff- 
cient end unto itself.. But in sociology, 
mere knowledge of actual social conditions.. 
and laws is not all, in fact, is hardly . of 


any value at all, except as a help. to the. 


discovery of the means and .methòds by 
which .some social ideal may be realised. 
Economics and statistics have their ‘value. 


In the 


The object of the 
physical group of the sciences is to dis- 


“which, 


reaching out to. Sociological investigations 
the promulgation of political and economi 
theories, must be guided, if they are ti 
deserve any consideration, by this regula 
tive end. Yet, strange to say, the con 
sideration of man asa man, the view o 
man as an organic whole, has re 
ceived but scant ‘attention from th 
politician and the economist. The divorc 
between philosophy and science, detri 
mental as it undoubtedly is, even ir 
the domain of the physical group of th 
sciences, to the progress of true culture, i 

absolutely fatal in the psychological group 
Neither ethics nor aesthetics can afford t 
neglect philosophic speculations  withou 
killing themselves. All the empiricism o 
modern European politics and economic 
is entirely due to this divorce. Politic 
looks upon man as a mere factor in the 
mechanism of the State, and economic 
views him practically as a factor in th 


-mechanism of the production of commodity 


In politics, he is'a voter; how he will vot 
under particular ‘conditions is the mai 
question before the political thinker here 
Even the so-called psychological politics 
in spite of its high-sounding preten 
sions, is after all, a very poor thing indeed 
seeks the, help of psychology simply with : 
view to discover the probabilities o 
Parliamentary elections under differen 
conditions. That politics has a necessar 
ethical end unto itself, and that the objec 
of political science is to discover the law 
of political life and movements, with : 


view to.guide and- control them for thi 
realisation of that ultimate ethical end 


is a thing that rarely enters into. th 
consideration of the ordinary politica 
thinker.. So it is.with economics. Thi 
economist concerns himself almost exclu 
sively with“ questions concerning th 


: produches and distribution of commodity 





‘PLANT SOCIETY 


Man, to him, is valuable only so far as he 
produces some commodity, either through 
contributing his capital or his trained 
intelligence, or inventive powers, or his 
personal labour, to the general scheme of 
production. And this limited and essentially 
vulgar vidw of the sociological sciences, 
is entirely responsible for all the empiricism 
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and quackery that largely characterise 
ordinary social investigations in Europe. 
To some people, at least, even the Presi- 
dential address to the Economic Section of 
the British Association Meeting at Sheffield, 
will perhaps appear to be not altogether 
free from these deficiencies. 


London. E. Wiis. 


PLANT SOCIETY 


NSTANCES of saprophytic* relationship 
of a higher plant with a lower one are 
well known. Many leguminous plants 

foster bacteria to the mutual advantage of 
both. A few instances of saprophytic 
relationships of higher plants are known. 
But it is doubtful whether this relationship 
is exactly of equal advantage to both the 
parties. In the relationship of the Misseltoe 
with other plants the advantage seems to 
be more on the side of the Misseltoe. 


When a large number of plants are found 
to live together, as in a bush or in a forest, 


it is customary among naturalists to suppose. 


that the individual plants are in a state 
of constant warfare. They are fighting 
with each other for the possession of the 
soil, the air and the light, and eventually, 
the fittest survive. 

A very simple event which I shall relate 
later, brought it to my mind that a plant 
society is not unlike human society, 
The individuals in a community may fight 
with one other but they also render mutual 
help to a considerable extent. Much in the 
same way the plants though they may fight 
with each other in the bush for gaining 
individual advantages seem to get on well 
owing to the very fact of remaining crowded 
together. 


I tried to raise some plants in pots on 
the terrace of a house in Calcutta. For 
a month my attempts to raise seedlings 
from seeds failed. There were plenty of 
sparrows near about the house; it was 
found that as soon as the seedlings came 
up the sparrows either devoured them or 


* Relating to plants that grow: on decaying vege- 
table matter. 7 


9 


destroyed them. Later on bigger plants 
were planted in the pots. In this case also 
a number of these plants were destroyed 
by the sparrows. They devoured the leaves 
and buds of two marigold plants. One of 
these was pretty big and in their attempt 
to eat its leaves they broke its branches 
and the plant died quickly. In some other 
cases they would eat the young buds only. 
As soon as the buds came out they were 
eaten up. In some other cases (e.g., ocimum 
sanctum) the sparrows would simply bite 
a piece of the bud (probably they wanted 


‘to taste it); although they did not relish 


the leaves of ocimum sanctum they kept 
on successfully preventing its growth in 
this manner. They, however, left untouched 
a number of other plants e.g., euphorbia 
antiquorum, polyanthus tuberosa, coleus 
aromaticus, belamcand chinensis, jasminum 
sambac, passiflora foetida, vitis quadran- 
gularis, nerium odorum and gardenia 
fiorida. 

In order to save the weaker plants from 
the ravages of the sparrows, I hit upon a 
plan which succeeded very well. IĮ placed 
the flowerpots so close together that the 
plants almost touched one other, and found 
that most of the weaker plants escaped 
molestation by the sparrows. The reason 
for this was, I believe, that ‘the sparrows 
failed to distinguish the different plants 
when they were kept together. They would 
fight shy of touching any plants in that 
crowd, owing most probably to an un- 
pleasant experience of having tasted some 
bitter leaves. Thus it seems that the 
weaker plants by keeping together succeeded 
in saving their lives. The same must take 
place in nature on a large scale. 
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During a period of drought in summer, 
I found that the plants can withstand the 
desiccating influence of drought much better 
when they are kept together than when 
they are kept isolated. 

The plants derive the following ROVERA er: 
by living in company :— 

(1) They get protection from grazing 
animals by being in :company of poisonous, 
spiny, bitter or bad-smelling plants. 

(2) In a bush the seedlings have lesser 
chance of being crushed to death by 
. animals. . 

(3) A twining plant can get hold of a 
support very easily ina bush. The support- 
mg plant is not always without its share 
of advantage as itis not improbable that 
the twiner may form a network which 


_ prevents an animal from getting into the’ 


bush. Any peculiarity on the part of the 
twiner, e.g., poisonous character or bitterness 
of leaves, will also confer a certain degree 
of any to the supporting plant. 
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(4) In a bush the plants on the border 
bear the brunt of foreign invasion. Some 
of them may be killed by animals but the 
plants in the interior of the bush will 
remain safe. 

(5) Some seeds germinate very readily in 
a bush, owing to the abundance of moisture 
and uniformity of warmth. 

(6) During periods of drought plants 
in a bush fare much better than their 
isolated neighbours in the fields. The cause 
of this is not difficult to find out. The air 
in the bush being comparatively cooler 
and better saturated with water vapour 
than the air in the open fields, owing to the 
evaporation of water vapour from a large 
number of plants, evaporation from in- 
dividual plants in a bush must be much less 
than from isolated plants surrounded by dry 
and hot air in the open field. 


NIBARAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE. 
Demonstrator of Physiology, 
Presidency Callege, Calcutta. 
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_ THe REVOLT oF THE LaBour Parry. 


HE demand of the Labour Party for a 
‘new law authorising the Trade Unions 
to spend their funds for the purpose 

of maintaining Parliamentary representation 
of the labour interest, has given rise toa 
considerable discussion in the periodical 
press. Next to the veto of the House of 
Lords, this promises to become the most 
important political issue in this country 
in the immediate future. This question 
has been raised by what is known as the 
Osborne Judgment, which is discussed at 
considerable length in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century and After, by Mr. Harold 
Cox. Mr. Cox is a Liberal politician, and 
some of your readers may possibly remember 
him as one-time Professor of Mathematics 
in Aligarh College. . 


Tur OSBORNE CASE. 


The facts of this case are briefly these: 
The plaintiff in this case was a Railway 
Porter, Mr. Osborne, who is a member of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. The defendants were that Society. 
Mr. Osborne’s complaint was against the 
use of the funds of his Society, to which 
he contributed, for purposes of Parliament- 
ary representation. The courts gave deci- 
sion in favour’‘of Mr. Osborne. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants appealed 
against this decision to the House of 
lords. The appeal was heard last December 
(1909) by five Law Lords, who unanimous- 
ly upheld the decision of the lower courts. 
As a result of this case, it is illegal now to 
use the funds of any Trade Union organi- 
sation for purposes of Parliamentary 


representation. Andthe Labour Party is, 
thus, placed in an exceedingly difficult 
position.” As a working men’s Party, it 
is exceedingly poor. Yet Political and 
Parliamentary work in this country is a 
very costly business. So long the Labour 
Party was very largely supported by Trade 
Union funds. If it is denied this support 
then it will have to depend entirely upon 
voluntary contributions for financing its 
work. And these subscriptions, says. Mr. 
Harold Cox, have been found by experience, 
to be very meagre and will be absolutely 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Party. 
This sufficiently explains the revolt of the 
Labour Party against this decision. 


Trape Union and Potirics. 


The Osborne case came up only a couple 
of years ago. But for a long time past, 
Trade Union funds had been employed for 
Parliamentary work. “So early as 1874, 
Mr. Burt was sent to Parliament with the 
aid of Trade Union funds. But there was 
no Labour Party, with a definite programme 
and policy then in British politics. Mr. 
Burt was a representative of the working 
class. He has sat, however, as a Liberal in 
the House’ of Commons since 1874. Other 
repesentatives of the working classes, “who 
have earned, as he has done, the respect of 
all parties, have received without question 
similar assistance. ` But in those days work- 


ing men were anxious to have their own’ 


representatives in Parliament and as the 
Liberals were the only party who helped 
them to it, these representatives happened 
practically to be confined exclusively to the 
Liberal ranks. But things have changed 
since then. A new -Party has grown up. 
It is a recognised third party in British 
politics. It has its creed, its laws and 
regulations and as a new and young party 
it had to demand rigid adherence to party- 
discipline. Of course, there might have 
been conservative’ trade-unionists whose 
contributions went to support Liberal 
members. But says Mr, Cox, though strictly 
speaking it was unfair, “no complaint was 
made on this score because in practice the 
members so maintained were not bigoted 
political partisans and respected’ the tradi- 
tion that trade unions were non-political. 


r 


But—, , 
The whole situation was changed by the establish- 


- and policy of the Labour Party. 


we . 
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ment seven or eight years ago of a system which ` 





substituted the dictation. of a political party for the - 


representation of trade-unionists. 
tion of the Labour Represéntation Committee, which 


has now become the Labour Party, funds supplied by . 


the trade-unions could be, and have been, spent in the 
maintenance of members of Parliament who were not 
trade-unionists and wére not required to represent the 
special interests of trade-unionists. All fhey were 
required to do was to obey the orders of a political 
party, led by men of whom some were not trade- 
unionists nor even members of what is known. as the 
working class. There is here a difference, not. of 
degree. but of principle, which is amply sufficient to 


explain the revolt within the trade-union ranks 
against the Parlimentary levy. ` 
All this is plausible enough. It does 


seem wrong that Conservative or Libera 


trade-unionists should be forced to maintain - 


members in Parliament with whose views 
they do not sympathise. But this. is the 
common grievance of all minorities. 
What is there to prevent the Conservatives, 


if they can capture a few Trade Unions, to 


demand a Parliamentary levy: from them 
to support a workingman Conservative in 
the House of Commons. The thing is 


impossible because in every Trade-Union. 


there is an absoj:wte preponderance: of 


Labourites and Soéfalists over every other 
is a case ofthe. 
‘tyranny of the majority. -But this tyranny 


class of politicians. It 


is an inevitable incident of all organised 
and co-operative work. Morally it“would 
be as wrong to ‘compel a Conservative 
tax-payer to maintain a Liberal Cabinet 
with his contributions to the publie 
exchequer as it is to compel a non-labourite. 
or non-socialist trade-unionist to maintain 
a member of these parties of schools in 
Parliament with his contributions. There 
are inevitable instances of 
which we must submit. That 
stands behind the Osborne Case is, really, 
not a moral ‘protest but a pure Party- 


manœuvre to weaken a growing political. 


rival. Itis the dread of the Socialist which 


has actuated this protest. ‘The Judges are ` 


perhaps right in their decision. But this 


. decision has been forced from them: by 


people who are ranged against the pririciples 
eF Indeed, 
Mr. Harold Cox clearly` shows this in this 
article, as the following rather lengthy 
extract will show :— 

-After stating how the Labour Represent- 
ation Committee, which has since developed 
into the Labour Party, owed its origin, at 


injustice. to. 
which. 


Under the constitu- _ 


` tion. 
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the Trade Union Congress of 1899, to the 
action of the very Society of which Mr. 
Osborne is a member, Mr. Cox, with fami- 
liar irony expresses “a word of appreciation 
of the extraordinary skill displayed by the 
Socialists of the Fabian Society and of the 
Independent Labour Party in capturing 
the trade unions.” The italics are mine. 
And this one word shows the gravamen of 
the offence of the Labourites and Socialists, 
in the eye of the writer, who proceeds to 
gay that— 


Only those behind the scenes can tell the full story 
of this remarkable piece of successful wire-pulling, 
Dut it may be stated generally that the Socialists in the 
trade unions form an organisation within an organisa- 
They know one another, and they have learnt, 
like good footbail players, how to pass the ball. If 
any vacancy occurs on the committee of a trade union 
branch, one of the Socialists present at the branch 
meeting will recommend another Socialist for the post, 
and, failing competition, he will be elected without, 
question. In the same way, when the branch is 
electing delegates to the annual meeting, the Socialists, 
in the absence of organised opposition, secure the 
election of their candidates without difficulty. In this 
manner, by regularly attending meetings and by 
constantly playing into one ‘another’s hands, they 
have gained control both of the branches and of the 
headquarters of most of the tfaions. * * * 

So far as the present issue is concerned, the Socialist 
policy has been, first, to capture by persistent log- 
rolling and wire-pulling the machinery of the trade 
unions, and then to use that machinery, not only to 
supply them with funds, but to crush out all resistance 


‘among the simpler-minded working men who constitute 


the great body of- trade unionists. In the execution 
of this policy Socialists have had the wisdom to proceed 
gradually. They did not attempt to put on the bit 
until they had their mount so well under control that 
there was little fear of his bolting. The Labour 
Representation Conference of 1900, though it created 
the machinery for the political dictation since established, 
contained no threat of the coming tyranny, ‘Trade 
unionists of the older type co-operated unsuspectingly 
with avowed Socialists, in the belief that nothing more 
was contemplated than an increase in the number of 
Labour representatives on the lines previously followed. 
[t is significant that one of the members of the first 
Labour Representation Committee was Mr. Richard 
Bell, General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 


‘of Railway Servants, whose subsequent treatment by 


the Socialists was a principal cause of the Osborne 
Judgment. At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of that Society immediately after the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee, Mr. Bell’s position 
was considered, and it was decided unanimously that 
the proposals of the Labour Representation Conference 
were ‘sufficiently wide to allow Mr. Bell to accept the 
conditions contained therein’ without violating the 
principle previously laid down by the Society of 
Railway Servants, namély that if elected to Parliament 
he must be ‘independent of either Political Party.’ 


These extracts are sufficient to indicate 


the inwardness of the Osborne Case. The 
whole agitation here has been clearly 
got up and is being cleverly manipulated 
by Conservative and Liberal wire-pullers 
to weaken and if possible to starve out the 
growing Labour and Socialiste Party in 
British politics. The latter fully recognise 
it, and are, therefore, prepared to fight it out 
to a finish, let what the cost of it may be.» 


THe MISGOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 


Dr. Alfred J. Butler, a writer of some 
repute on Egyptian history and life, has an 
article under the above heading in the 
current Nineteenth Century, wh ch furnishes 
valuable materials to the student of what 
may be called psychological politics. The 
writer is a rank enemy of the Egyptian 
Nationalists, and openly lends his support 
to the late-President of the United States 
in his denunciation of the present weak- 
ened policy of the. British Government in 
that country. He repeats the Rooseveltian 
prescription —“Govern or go.” But as they 
are not prepared to “go”, they must 
“govern”. But no permanent improvement 
is possible while Sir Eldon Gorst is British 
Agent in Egypt. And Sir Eldon’s great 
crime is that he “has perfected the confidence 
of his British subordinates in Egypt”, and 
“has never won the confidence or even the 
respect of the natives.” The antethesis 
between “confidence” and “respect” is 
superb and shows the character of the 
writer beautifully. What Egypt wants is 
a strong personality. He recognizes “the 
ferment of new ideas”, but these are mere 
intellectual concepts, shallow, borrowed, 
rootless imitative. “The fact is”, we are 
told not for the first time, by the ruling 
classes here, that “both popular education 
and popular government of the Western 
kind are wholly alien to the spirit of Eastern 
civilisation.” The Orientals are. unfit for 
self-government. But “the danger” lies not 
only in this unfitness of Oriental peoples, 
but also “in the unfitness of a democratic 
Government like our own to control Oriental 
peoples.” And the writer asks his nation, 
therefore, to 
“be honest enough to proclaim and act on the truth— 
that the question of self-government for Egypt lies 
beyond the horizon of practical politics. And, above 
all, let us have done with cant. Sir Eldon Gorst in 


his last report after admitting ‘the general want of 
confidence ‘in the intentions of the occupying Power 
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which prevails among the unofficial upper and middle 
classes in this country, and causes every proposal 
brought forward by the Government to be viewed ina 
hostile spirit,’’ goes on to say: 


Want of sufficient knowledge and inherent 
mistrust appear to put insuperable obstacle in the 
way of the epopulation comprehending that the 
British Government are actuated by disinterested 
motives in the exercise of their control over the 


affairs of the country; and the unrestrained 
criticism of a few individuals, based on the 
assumption that Great Britian should occupy 


Egypt for her own benefit. is not only in itself 
unedifying. but sets an exceedingly bad example 
to those in whom we are endeavouring to encourage 
the good old fashioned virtue of respect for 
authority. In spite of these difficulties. the only 
sound course, in my opinion, is to preserve on the 
lines already laid down, namely, that British 
intervention in the affairs of this country Is 
directed to th- sole end of introducing and main- 
taining good administration and gradually 
educating and accustoming the Egyptians to 
carry this on for themselves. The Englishmen 
er gaged in this task must possess themselves in 
patience,in the hope that time will clear away 
misunderstanding, and that in the end all classes 
of the community. European and Egyotian, will 
recognize that British policy in Egypt in no way 
differs from that followed by Great Britian all 
over the world towards countries under her 


influence, namely, to place before all else the wel- 
fare of their populations. 


Now this is just the kind of statement that gives us 
a reputation for canting hypocrisy. We did not 
occupy Egypt in a spirit of quixotic knight-errantry ; 
and as long as we pretend that we are there for the 
good of Egypt only, there is no answer to the retort 
that the Egyptians would prefer our departure to our 
presence. 
minister the country for the good of the people to the 
utmost of our power, yet British control of Egypt 
is of paramount importance to the British Empire— 
indeed, of importance so paramount that it must be 
retained even at the cost of war. The open ac- 
knowledgment of this fact and the direction of our 
policy: in accordance with it will go far to still the 
unrest in Egypt; for it is much more likely to clear 
away misunderstandings than the continued profession 
of purely disinterested motives and it will win at least 
the respect due to clear intentions and plain, straight- 
forward language. But that policy can, and must, 
be carried out in a friendly and sympathetic spirit 
and above all in a spirit of justice and impartiality to 
all classes and creeds among the population. 


By the bye, the fond delusion that orien- 
tals are unfit for self-government has been 


exposed by India (London, September rg1c) 
in the following leader on | 


ORIENTALS AND: SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Balfour’s statement in Parliament some time 
ago to the effect that self-government is and always 
has been unknown in the Eastern world was handled 
rather severely at the time—by Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
M. P., among others. A further exposure of the 
absurd delusion is made in the August number of that 


The truth is that while we should ad-. 


excellent Calcutta periodical, the ‘Modern Review.” 
Nothing could be more striking than the extracts which 
are there given from recognised authorities, whose 
knowledge of their subject was as great as Mr. 
Balfour’s is limited. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, for example, is quoted in 
reference to the ancient polity of the Afghans, who, 
we are told, exulted “‘in the free spirit of their institu- 
tions,” under which each tribe had a government of 
its own, and constiluted a complete commonwealth 
within itself. In most of these, says Elphinstone, the 
Khans could levy no taxes, and could take no public 
action without the consent of the elected Malliks, who 
were obliged in their turn to obtain the consent of 
their divisions. With regard tothe Vedic period in 
India, the “Modern Review” quotes Dr. Bhandarkar, 
the eminent scholar of Western India, as saying: 
“The Indian Aryans had, like their European, 
brethren, the rudiments of free political institutions,” 
though he admits that. those institutions did not deve- 


. lop, probably owing to the attitude of the conquering 


Aryas towards indigenous races. 
Similar evidence is cited in proof of the prevalence of 
self-government in the Buddhist period. Dr. Hoernle 


in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


defined the state in which the founder of Jainism was 
born as an oligarchic republic. its government being 
vested in a senate composed of the heads of the resi- 
dent Kshatriya clans. In his “Early History of 
India,” Mr. Vincent Smith describes the republics of 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, and elsewhere, while 
Professor Rhys Davids gives a remarkable account of 
the self-governing institutions which existed in India 
during the rise of the Buddhist empire. He states 
the fact- most interesting, as he rightly says, from 
the comparative point of view—that the earliest Bud- , 
dhist records reveal the survival, ‘‘side by side with 
more or less powerful monarchies, of republics with 
either complete or modified independence.” À 
Mr. Balfour, we imagine, would not contend that 
his dictum was based upon any considerable historical 
inquiry; but if he is inclined to be so bold he might 
find a partial excuse for his view in the remark by 
Professor Rhys Davids that ‘‘this important factor in 
the social condition of India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B.C. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either in Europe or in India.” However 
this may be, the examples quoted by the “Modern 
Review” should suffice to upset once for all his com- 
placent theory that absolute despotism is the ideal 
government for Oriental peoples. The “Empire” holds 
the view, we see, that it hardly requires this eye-opener 
to “down” the old notions about the inherent inability 
of certain races to govern themselves. But there will 
still be many who, in blind defiance of the facts which 
show that there is no other country, ancient or modern, 
where democracy has prevailed for a longer period, 
will continue to assert that “what the Oriental wants 
is a master,” and when weask why he should want 
one any more than Western peoples, we shall be 
told as before, that it is the nature of the beast, and 
there is an end of it. . 


THe HONGKONG UNIVERSITY. 
` There is only one more article of general 


interest in the current Nineteenth Century 
and it deals with the proposal to establish 
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| a modern university in Hongkong. Hong- 


kong is a British Crown Cclony and the 


‘writer prefers the claims of this new 
project to the generous support of the 
British public on “Imperial” grounds. 


_ Japan has for many years past been trying 


_ at 
‘clearly to help England to get in touch 


the intellectual leadership of 
Intellectual] leadership promises 


to secure 


China. 


' in modern history to gradually become 


a great political and commercial assett 
also in international dealings. The idea 
the back of this new ‘movement is 


“with the awakening consciousness of the 


' Chinese from benefiting, 


` ‘prejudices, to’gain the knowledge she desires. 


Chinese people. The Chinese “unrest” is 
a thing of great import in modern world- 


politics; and yet “none does aught either. 


to_arrest or to direct its action’’-—says the 


writer in the Nineteenth Century. 


Nations are. actuated neither by motives of evange- 
lism nor of philanthropy, but it is not consonant with 
the traditions of Englishmen to stand aside and refuse 
secular help to ‘a nation rightly struggling to be free’ 
from the trammels of ignorance and superstition. It 
is the pride of ignorance which to-day prevents the 
as the Japanese have 
benefited, by the scientific knowledge of the West. 
To-morrow, ‘when this phase of prejudice is past, 
China will recognise the debt she owes to those who 
have assisted her, while respecting her present 
What 
England has.done for India and for Egypt in miti- 
gation of famine, by introducing railways which can 
carry food to stricken districts, and by remedying 


- a deficient rainfall by irrigation; what she has done 


in arresting germ-borne disease (plague, malaria, 
cholera, and small-pox) by medical science, she can 


„help China to do for herself; and she can mitigate 


her poverty by teaching her how to develop her 
unrivalled mineral and agricultural resources., And 
in doing so she will strengthen the bonds of friendship 
both now, and hereafter, and reap a material reward 
in the development of the future. “These are legi- 
timate ambitions, whether to the philanthropist or to 
the. merchant: nor will the movement and aspirations 
of a vast nation be checked or altered merely by a 
lack of’ sympathy on our part. It is better to help 
than to stand by as an apathetic spectator. 


And the constitution of the new University will be 
made such as will include in its governing body a few 


‘of the highest and most experienced of the Colonial 
. officials, will ensure continuity of policy and 
. judgment in matters connected with its relation to 


ripe 


China and to local schools and institutions, apart 
from the more technical educational questions, upon 
which the Senate will be best qualified to advise. 


The Governor will be~ President of the Court, and 


the Governor-in-Council will exercise a right of veto, 
- so that a sufficient degree of Government control will 


be exercised without infringing upon the status of 
thé University as a self-governing institution. Nor 


is the project open to the charge of thrusting a higher 
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education upon a people not yet sufficiently advanced 
to avail themselves of it. - 


Or INDIAN INTEREST: 


The only article-cf any Indian interest in 
the current Nineteenth Century is one from 
Sir Andrew Fraser, which has nothing new 
or illuminating to say on the subject it 
deals with, and it would have not found 
a place in the Review if the writer had not 
been in a high official position in the 
country whose complex problems he essays 


to discuss. I will not burden your pages 
by quoting Sir Andrew’s commonplace 
futilities. 


OCTOBER “BLACKWOOD’S.” 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


There is an article of some historical 
worth and of interest to the student of the 


-birth and growth of the public service in 


British India, in this Magazine, from Mr. 
G. W. Forrest, one time Director of 
Government Records and head of the 
Imperial Library in Calcutta. The ¢on- 
cluding lines of this article are of general 
interest and may well be quoted here :— 


The peace and good order of the social fabric of 
a vast continent depend on the maintenance. of British 
rule in India, and the permanence of that rule mainly 
depends on a small, efficient European’ executive. 
How small it is few. persons realise. The Indian Civil 
Service, which supplies the necessary, instruments for 
obtaining the benefits of secure property and protect- 
ed life over every region of a great empire, comprises 
little more than twelve hundred persons. The natives. 
can enter that Service by the open road of competi- 
tion. Many have joined the Indian Civil Service, 
and the highest posts are open to them. A native 
civilian is now a member of the Indian Council. The 
suggestions we have put forward for the future recruit- 
ing of the Service will still leave the road by competi- 
tion open to them, The Government of India should 
also have the power to nominate every year a certain 
number of natives who have taken the highest degrees 
at our Indian universities, and they should be sent to 
the Imperial College at Oxford at the cost of the 
State. The Hindu politician demands that a simul- 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should be held in London and in India, but this would 
tend to destory the English character of the examina- 
tion—meant to test, not Oriental, but English quali- 
fications,—and it would chiefly benefit the class and 


‘race to which the politician belongs. The important 


question at the present time is not the conciliation of 
the Hindu politician, but how to sufficiently reward 
those native officials who have rendered us _ loyal 
service at a critical time: If you employ a native in 
a responsible office, usually held by a European, 
you ought to give him the status and salary of a 
European. It isto the men who have proved their 
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loyalty in the Provincial Service that we must give freer 
access to the higher administrative functions. But 
_ while we behave honestly and generously to the Indian 
officials who support our name and ascendancy, we 
must never hesitate to declare boldly that a permanent 
English official element is necessary to secure an 
administration which will make manifest to the masses 
our supremacy, promote their prosperity, and confer 
on the most. humble native of whatever despised race 
or caste, the justice, humanity, and civic privileges of 
British rule. England has undertaken this noble 
work, and stands pledged by the Great Proclamation 
to perform it. If, however, we disown our moral right 
to rule India, if we pursue a policy calculated to 
discourage friends and give confidence to enemies, we 
are certain to produce another great catastrophe. 


‘Tue Octozper FORTNIGHTLY, 


The place of honour in this Magazine is 
given this month to a consideration of 
British Naval Defence, which though of 
very great interest to the British people and 
the British Dominions generally, have 
nothing really to attract: or instruct the 
general reader... There are two articles on 


AMERICAN Economics AnD POLITICS, 


.which are, however, likely to appeal to 
the general reader. 
by Politicus, deals with the economic condi- 
tion of the American working man. It is 
written from the standpoint of the British 
Tariff-reformet and the writer tries to dis- 
prove the contention of the British Free- 
trader that the high Tariffs in the United 
States are leading to endless misery and 
economic decadence among the poorer 
working classes in America. Statistics are 
‘in a matter of this kind exceedingly mis- 
leading. The Statistician deals in averages 
and averages are very deceptive proofs of 
` almost any fact concerning the individuals 
‘whose effects or earnings or savings or 
any other things are utilised to work these 
averages up. With this warning, I may 
quote here the concluding paragraphs of 
this interesting article. 

Those who wish to prove that the British workers, 
who enjoy the blessings: of Free Trade and of the 
nominally cheap loaf, are more prosperous than the 
American workers who “groan?” under Protection, 
have only one argument left. They can say : “Appear- 
ances are deceptive. The American workers seem 
more prosperous because they spend their ‘money 
- more freely than the British workers, who put by in 

the form of savings money which the American 
workers: spend on the costlier kinds of food, tobacco, 
and various luxuries,” Unfortunately, that assertion 
is contradicted by fact. ‘The American workers not 


only earn more and spend more, but also save more 
than the British workers. ` ` a: 





The former of these 


Savines Banks DEPOSITS. 








In the Inthe. 

. United States. United Kingdom. 
1880 £ 163,821,395 £77:721,084 
1890 310,004,791 111,285,359 ° 
1g00 477,943,991 187,005,562 
1907 699,082,615 209,653,672 
Increase | 

1880-1907 + £535,260,620 + £131,932,588 . 


In 1907 the deposits in the American savings banks 


were 3% times as large as those in the British savings - 


banks. Between 1880 and _ 1907 the former ‘n- 
creased by £535,000,000, and the latter by ‘only 
£132,000,000, The comparison of British with 
American Savings banks deposits is very unfair to the 
United States. The American workers have greater 
facilities for buying land and houses than have the 
British workers. They invest their savings in real 
estate throughout the United States, except in the 


old and densely-settled- States in which large towns, 


abound, such as New York and Massachusetts, 
because in these real estate has become too dear. 
Densely-populated and industrial New York State and 
Massachusetts resemble most closely Great Britain. 
We can, therefore, obtain a more correct view of the 
state of popular savings in the two countries by 


comparing the savings banks deposits in commercial ' 


and industrial 
Massachusetts with those of Great Britain, 
comparison yields the followiug surprising result :— 


Deposits in savings Deposits in savings 











The foregoing figures .are startling. 
that the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the State of New 
York have a considerably larger sum in the savings 
banks than have the 44,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom.. Between 1905 and _ 1907 
savings of the people of New York State increased by 
£57,000,000, whilst those of the people of the United, 
Kingdom increased by only £5,000,000. During 
these two years the 8,000,000 people of New York 


New York State or of industrial - 
Such a: 


Banks in the state Banks in 
of New York United Kingdom 
{8,000,000 (44,000,000 
inhabitants) - inhabitants.) ' 
1895 £128,774,715 -... £143,181,656 
1900 184,416,319 187,005,562 . | 
1905 222,179,452 204,834,756 - 
1907 278,859,207 209,694,077 
- Increase | ; | 
1905-07 + £,56,679,755 + £4,859,321 


They show | 


the - 


‘ saved almost 12 times as much as the 44,000,000 . 


people of the United Kingdom, and pef head of: 
population their savings were therefore sixty times 


as large as 
sachusetts, 

inhabitants. 
savings banks. Per head of population, the savings 
banks deposits were therefore in 1907 as follows :— 


New York State ... £35 os.od. per head of population. 
Massachusetts 40 OS. Od. ‘3 
United Kingdom... + 4 15s. od. - 


were those of Great Britain. Mas- 
the American Lancashire,has 3,400,000 


iF 
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‘The various tests applied. to production and con- 


sumption, to wages and savings, confirm each -other 
They show a marvellous industrial expansion in the 


It had in 1907 £136,816,200 in the’ 


sA, 
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United States, and an alarming industrial decline in 
Great Britain. They show conclusively that the 
British working man is ill-employed, ill-paid, and 
poor, if compared with his exceedingly prosperous 
American colleague. | 

The next article is headed 


THE CONFESSION OF AMERICAN POLITICS, 


and is a review of the recent recrudescence 
of Mr. Roosevelt in the political life of 
the States. Having referred to the reception 
that the ex-Presiden‘ received upon his 
arrival home, and his gradual return to 
political activities, the writer sums up 
Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal progress through 
the “West.” This tour, he rightly says, 


eclipsed in dramatic excitement and popular fervour 
everything that had preceded it. When one reads 
of the overpowering demonstrations of affection and 
devotion with which he was everywhere greeted, 
of entire States turning out to welcome him, of men 
and women gathering by the hundreds in the rain at 
the dead of night, meerly to cheer the train that 
bore him past, of the frenzied applause that punctuated 
all his speeches, one may doubt whether any man 
of our time has ever been honoured with so magnificent 
a tribute. The special correspondents who accompanied 
him all agreed that the spirit of the cheering crowds 
was something very different from the spirit in which, 
for instance, Mr. Bryan was hailed when he first burst 
upon the stage of national politics. They were not 
there to hear a resplendent orator or to honour a 
national “hero” in some transient ebullition of emo- 
tionalism. They were there to greet, in the first place, 
one whom they felt to be above all things their friend, 
their champion, their one bulwark of A against 
privilege and dishonesty, their leader in the troublous 
times of the past, their leader in the yet more troub- 
lous times that lie ahead in the future. There was 
little or nothing of mere partisanship in there reception. 
It was rather an instinctive and irresistable response 
from the heart an d conscience of the "common people”’ 
to a man whose actions and character had endeared 
himself to their affections; ` and whose propaganda 
had touched and -stirred their sense of civic and 
national morality. For all the boisterousness and 
easy familiarity that mark his tour, there was some- 
thing in it of an almost revivalist intensity. It was 
more than a round of political speechmaking ; it had 
something of the aspects of a religious crusade, and 
of a crusade suchas only America could be the scene 
of. I rate Mr. Roosevelt’s capacity for platitudes 
at leastas highly as he does himself, and I neither 
hoped nor expected that Europe would cure him. 
But I confess that until I read his speeches of the 
past few weeks I had not accurately measured the 
abundance of his flow of commonplace, or the quite 
superhuman vigour with which we could thump the 
cushions of his political pulpit. “I always insist 
upon absolute honesty. and, in the second place, 
upon obedience to law.” “I stand for the poor man 
until he does something that.is wrong.” ‘I will not 
stand for any man if he is wrong, rich or poor.” 
‘Tf the rich man strives to use his wealth to destroy 
others, I will ‘cinch’ him, if I can.” “TI shall insist 
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upon honesty if it breaks up the biggest industry ir 
the land.” “I shall insist upon order under al 
circumstances.” “I am against the corporation wher 
it does wrong.” “I am against the mob when it 
resorts to violence.” “I will attack a poor man if he 
is crooked, and I will attack a rich man if he is crooked 
I will attack the rich man more strongly, because he 
has abused his advantage.’’ After many columns o 


such declarations as these, a feeling of repletion undeni. 


ably sets in, if one chances to belong to the. sophistic- 
ated older world. But the masses of Americans 
take to such pronouncements with a meek avidity 
and an unconsciousness that they are not the las 
word in human wisdom, impossible to surpass 
Moreover, they know that Mr. Roosevelt means wha! 
he says, and will do what he promises. Almost al 
Transatlantic politics are comprised in a perennially 
pathetic search for honesty. In Mr. Roosevelt the 
bulk of the people feel by instinct that they have founc 
what they ere always looking for. That is what make: 
him the power he is. That is what gives to hi: 
moralities and homilies the force of revelation. Tha 
is what made his audiences on his Western tour lister 
to him as to a second Messiah. 


MODERN BRITISH JOURNALISM. 
(Contemporary) 


The place of honour in the October 
Contemporary is naturally given to the late 
Holman Hunt, the father and “grandfather” 
of pre-Republican in modern English art, 
some reminiscences of whom are recorded 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, a brother of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti who belonged to the same 
school of modern English art of which Hunt 
was a leading spirit. But this article has 
only a special interest for the student of 
nineteenth céntury British art. The two 
most interesting articles in this number, 
to the general non-British readers are (1) 
on the Modern Press and its Public, by 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, editor of the 
Nation, and (2) on Spiritualism-—“Can 
Telepathy Explain All?’—by Mr. W.T. 
Stead of the Review of Reviews. Mr. 
Massingham’s article is exceedingly sugges- 
tive as showing the character and trends 
of present day journalism in Europe and 
America and specially in England. Mr. 
Massingham has to admit that the news- 
paper has practically ceased to be a teacher 
of the people, and developed into a 
thoroughly commercial venture contrasting 
the new with the old type of journalism, 


. The writer says :— 


Generally speaking, it may be said that the mos 
modern kind of newspaper is more thoroughly com. 
mercial in tone, and that its interior organisation 
corresponds more closely in every department to tha 
of a shop or a factory than the older prints, whicl 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


, profess most distinctly intellectual and propogandist 
"aims, and content themselves, in the main with Liberal 
or Conservative, Unionist or Home Rule readers. 
But the earlier kind though conventional and narrow, 
was often thoroughly sincere, and was served by a 
type of journalist who generally wrote as he thought. 
The newer is at once freer and more sceptical in tone, 
more independent, but much less serious. It is 
imitative, not aiming at general effects and eschewing 
forms of production that can be called artistic, but 
with a conscious, and very well-directed -object of 
satisfying common modes of taste, feeling and opinion. 
It is clear that an appeal of this kind to the 
emotional prejudices of great masses of people who 
think, as it .were, through their eyes, requires an 
entirely different set of newspaper. The reflective 
political essay in the shape of the leader must, 
as | have said, either disappear or be much 
shortened. The sharp separation between the literary 
and the news-gathering staff must also be modified. 
The function of the head of the organisation will be to 
present everyday some new pictorial arrangement of 
the surface life of man. Its salient feature will not often 
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be political, and when the turn of politics comes round, 
the effect to be aimed at must be sharp, shallow 
impression made‘on the fancy of the newspaper’s 
huge clientile, to be removed at the first hint of 
satiety or the first call to a. profitable change of subject. 
Such machinery is repugnant to the notion of special 
intellectual training. Any alert and observant .man 
can work it, and amuse himself with it: It presup- 
poses, indeed, one gift more than any other, namely, 
a faculty for thinking out the kind of appeal that will 
just last out an election or yield interesting material 
for half a dozen issues. 

‘We have therefore to deal chiefly with a journalism 
whose. main end is to amuse, based on the broad 
purpose of “giving the people what they - want,” 
giving, that is to say, to a race of hard but not highly 
educated workers larger imaginative horizons than 
Peckham or Camberwell afford, appealing to their 
physical weariness and pre-occupation, their mental 
and moral confession about life and its puzzling or 
darkly coloured issues. 


N. H. D. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 


Did the Buddhist Jatakas Precede 
the Ramayana. 
By Sarpar Mapuao Rao V. Kise SAHEB, M.A. 


From the remarks of “Chronos,” in the October ° 


number of the Modern Review, on the subject of the 
Ramayana, it appears that he is ignorant of most 
of the literature on the subject. In his article headed 
“the Ramayana in the(?) Buddhist Jatakas” he 
endeavours to restate the theory put forth by Weber 
that the Ramavana of Valmiki may be an amplifica- 
tion of the Buddhist Jatakas, especially the one-called 
Dasaratha Jataka, as well as it may have borrowed 
some episodes from the epic of Homer. It was hoped 
that the reasoned argument of the late Mr. Justice 
Telang had shown the baselessness of Weber's con- 
jecture. Jacobi of Bonu, who has written the most 
authoritative work on Valmiki's epic, has also ad- 
duced many other arguments proving the same 
thing. For Indian readers Mr. Vaidya’s book* noted 
below, gives all that there is worth knowing about the 
Ramayana It is therefore disappointing to find a 
writer harping upon an exploded hypothesis in a 
leading magazine in the year of grace, 1910. 

There are three kinds of arguments which show 
that the story in the Jatakas is more likely to be a 
partial narration of the storv which forms the basis 
of the present edition of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 


. * The Riddle of the Ramayana: (1906). Mrs. 
Radhabai Atmaram Sagoon ; Bombay. © — 


orm 


We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con- 
tains 1200 words approximately, 


There is internal evidence to show that the story 
in the Jatakas contains a greater element of the 
marvellous, and grotesque, which are regarded by 
scholars as a sign of comparative modernity, than 
what is to be found in the basic story of the 
Ramayana. It is said in the Jataka that the 
shoes of Rama, which Bharata brought back with 
him, when the former refused to return to the 
capital before the expiry of the, period of exile, 
struck each other whenever the ministers of Bharata 
did an act of injustice Its description of the grief- 
caused to Lakshmana and Sita, when they heard of the 
death of their father, nine years after they had been 
away from home, is hyperbolic. Inthe Jataka the king 
did not grant the boon asked by his wife, but 
consulted astrologers and on their advice exiled his 
favourite children during the term of his life predicted 
by them. The writer, moreover, by ntaking the 
king die some years before the peridd fixed, pokes 
fun at astrology, which was regarded with disfavour 
by Buddhism. The canard that Rama married 
his sister, is given currency to, perhaps, to justify 
the Buddhistic legend that one of Buddha’s ancestors 
was an offspring of a similiar alliance. The long 
and short of it is that these deviations from the 
original story were made in order to help certain 
Buddhistic purposes. The later episode of Rama's 
invasion of Lanka is omitted from the Jataka because 
its purpose was only to bring comfort to a husband- 
man, who was so much overpowered with grief 
at the death of his father as to leave off all his 


` Buddha’s time they had coalesced into one. 
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ations and it was unnecessary for that purpose. 
(2) Another kind of evidence goes to prove that the 
present edition of the Ramayana of Valmiki cannot 
have been the first. In more than one place it is 
stated in it that a particular stanza was sung by 
Valmiki before or that a particular episode was 
noted in the famous Ramayana. 
_ There is also an epitome of the story of the Ramayana 
in the Mahabharata. It contains several stanzas 
which are‘found in the present edition of the Rama- 
yana, but in form the former is more archaic than the 
latter. It is, however, not known by the name of 
Ramayana, but it is called Ramopakhyana, which 
shows that it must have been an abridgment of the 


‘former. This argument, then, shows that there appear 


to have been several editions of the Ramayana prior 
to the one now extant and therefore any argument 
based on it to prove its posteriority to the Jatakas is 
beside the mark. 

(3) Lastly there is ample evidence to show 
that there are numerous references to the 
principal characters of the Ramayana, in pre-jataka, 
if not _pre-Buddhist literature. The forms Kausalya 
and Kaikeya are explained in two Sutras of Panini, 
who flourished sometime between 1200 and 600 B.C. 
Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, which was 
founded about 380 B.C. is not mentioned in the Rama- 
yana, although other cities such as Kausambi, 
and Kanyakubja, are referred to in it. The name of 
the capital of Kosala is invariably given in the 
Ramayana as Ayodhya, which in Buddhistic times 
was designated as Saketa. The Ramayana knows 
Mithila and Visala as two separate cities, while in 
The 
main story of the Ramayana is also free from the 
Buddhistic influences, which so much colour the later 
Hindu literature. As observed by Mr. Vaidya, "the 
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worship of Vedic deities, the preponderence of sacrifice, 
the free eating of flesh by Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
the latter’s proficiency, in the Vedas and Vedic rites, 
the greater freedom of women and their performance 
of Vedic rites, all show a state of society, a civilization, 
a religion uncontaminated by feelings and ideas 
which had their rise in Buddhism.” —, l 

Those who regard the Jatakas as the basis of the 
Ramayana perhaps do not deny that in India there 
had been a hero ofthe name of Rama before the war 
described in the Mahabharata was fought. The 
Puranas furnish lists of kings, which are regarded by 
scholars as older than their other portions, according 
to which Rama preceded the heroes of the Maha- 
bharata by 39 generations. He, therefore, may be 
placed somewhere about the 19th century B.C.* 
' Even now the invasion of Lanka by Rama isa 
stumbling block in the way of scholars regarding the 
facts narrated in the Ramayana as history. Various 
attempts have been made to make it acceptable to 
them, but none of them have met with unqualified 
success. From a careful study of the epic, the present 
writer has come to certain conclusions about it which 
are awaiting publication. If his premises pass the 
scrutiny of scholars, his conclusions will prove that the 
episode contains very little exaggeration. 


If “Chronos” will take the trouble of going further 
afield than the Buddhistic literature on the subject, 
he will find that there is more reason to believe the 
Jataka stories to be based upon an earlier version, 
than to regard Valmiki’s Ramayana as their ampli- 
fication. The arguments adduced above only indicate 
the direction. 


* For details I may refer the reader to my Review 
of Mr. Vaidya’s book in the Hindustan Review for 
June 1907. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH, 
An Indian Novel, 


The Prince of Destiny: The New Krishna. By Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh, Author of “1001 Indian Nights”. 
Colonial Edition (for circulation in the British 
Colontes and Jndia only). London: Kebman 
Limited, 129 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C. Price 2 
shillings, Pp. 630. | With a portrait of the author 
in Indian dress. | d 
In spite of the crudity of the plot, and the many ab- 

surdities and impossible fancies woven into the story, this 

book of fiction is in many ways a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The faults of the book lie on the surface. 

An Indian nationalist settled in England, reviewing 

it in Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews, said that it was 

a romance for neurosthenics thirsting for sensational 

novelties or something to that effect. There are no 

doubt queer extravagances both in the descriptions of 
the characters of the story and in the situations in 


which they are developed. To mention only one 
or two, no Hindu’ girl in these days dances, even in 
the privacy‘of her home, in the way Kamona does 
in chapter XXIV. Again, no youthful princess in 
India would be allowed to degrade ‘herself so far as 
to spend years in the palace of the young ruler of a 
neighbouring State in the hope of being married to 
him, and yet this is exactly what Princess Suvona of 
Udaipur—the heroine of the romance—does in the 
story. The hero, Barath, himself leads a very peculiar 
life. For some mysterious reason not fully explained 
he is regarded by his subjects as a new incarnation 
of Krishna and certainly no Indian reader would feel 
quite at home in following the strange early career 
of this prince of the House of Rama. Some of the 
names chosen are equally fantastic, e.g., Wiswamitra, 
the retired High Court Judge, and Vasistha, the Prime 
Minister. The peculiar spelling of Indian proper 
names also betrays the author’s eccentricity, eg, ana 
is- spelt Barath and apffa as Valmikhi, &c. 
But these and other faults notwithstanding, the book 
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has solid worth, though-it lies elsewhere. One thing 
“that must strike the most superficial reader is the 
' splendid conimand over the English language which 
Mr. Ghosh possesses. To write a work of fiction one 
must have a thorough grasp of the language not 
only as itis used in classical works and on public 
platforms, buť also in the most intimate concerns of 
everyday life. He must be able to wield it as the 
potter uses his clay, shaping it just as he likes and 
giving it whatever twist or turn his fancy dictates. 


In the publisher’s preface .we read: “When the 


author of this. romance finished his education in 
Great Britain and began his literary career, his 
‘style and diction was so pure as to cause an 
eminent English critic to say that many distin- 
guished English novelists might well envy him his 
command of English prose.’’ Nay, a leading London 
review averred, ‘We cannot be persuaded to believe 
that Mr. Sarath, Kumar Ghosh is anything but an 
Englishman in masquerade.” ... Indian youths of this 
generation may therefore find in this book an example 
of the. position in English prose that may be, occupied 
by one of their own countrymen. Mr. S. K. Ghosh 
isa son of the late Mr. P. Ghosh, author of several 
wellknown mathematical text-books. His own mathe- 
matical tastes and knowledge have been demonstrated 
jn chapter XXI—one of the finest in the book—where 
-he describes a session of the wranglership examination 
at Cambridge. It is a matter of no small pride to us 


that a Bengali has succeeded in earning an honour-- 


able living in England by his pen and in attaining a 
récognised place among living English literary men. 
But the thing by which this romance will be most 
remembered is its exposition of the causes of the 
present political unrest in India, particularly in 
Bengal. This exposition is. happily not couched in 
the form of a homily or political lecture, for in that 
shape it would be read by but few in England. The 
darkness which the steady flame of the lamps lighted 
‘by men like Messrs. Digby, Dutt and: Naoroji was 
unable to dispel, Mr. Ghosh has attempted to illumine 
by the lightning flashes of his brilliant sentences. 
Passages describing the present political situation in 
terse yet powerful language abound in the book, and 
every Bengali will feel glad to note the vigour and 
sympathy with which his national character has been 
defended .against the savage attacks of men like 
- Rudyard Kipling, ‘the banjo-bard. of imperialism’. 
Prof: Gilbert Murray says in the Sociological Review 
for July that “the incessant girding at the Bengali, 
[by Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Anstey of the Punch and 
others] the most intellectual and progressive of the 
peoples of India, has an ugly look...There is in such 
sneers something perilously like jealousy, And if 
ever in a ruling race there creeps in a tendency to be 
jealous of its subjects, to dislike thern for their good 
qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of- 
power not because they are unfit. for power | but 
because they are too obviously fit, such a tendency, 
I believe, is disastrous to any empire.” Part- of Mr. 
Ghosh’s romance is an amplification of.this theme, 
and he makes no-secret of his conviction that if India 
is ever lost to England-—a contingency which, he 
certainly does not rejoice to contemplate—it will 
be due in no small measure to the rudeness 
and insolence of .her jingo poetasters and news- 
papers. The causes of „the discontent. of the 
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native princes, and of the decline of Indian manufac- 
tures, the significance of the victory of Japan. over 
Russia and of the defeat of Italy at Adowah, the 
Swadeshi movement, the rise of anarchism with all 
its attendant horrors of hate and lust and mutual 
distrust—ail this and much more have been outlined 
in this romance in striking and ‘impressive colours 
calculated to make a lasting impression on the mental 
‘retina. Mr. Ghosh is not oblivious of the fact that 
his motives in thus laying bare the weak points of 
British rule in India may be misinterpreted. Towards 
the close of the volume’ (p. 627) he says: “In giving 
it [the book] to the world I am told that I am trusting 
to the generosity of England: that if it were France 
that ruled India, and this chronicle dealt .with the 
French, a frenzied multitude would burn it, on 
Montmartre.” But he is confident in his own mind, 
that he deserves well of England for performing this‘ 
thankless task and adds: “On the contrary, I have 
to trust to the justice of England, aye, her gratitude; 
insome degree of the entire West. If you have eyes 
to see you will see’. The: fact that the book has 
been very favourably received by the entire British 
press shows that his confidence has not been 
rusplaced. As we write we read in the papers that 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress “has had much 
pleasure in accepting from‘ the author a copy of his 
recent romance ‘The Prince of Destiny’, which she has 
read with extreme interest as a depiction of the India 
of to-day by an Indian, and of India’s position in thé 
Empire”. After this notable pronouncement, hobody 
will, wë are sure, venture to cavil at the motives of . 
the author, which are to bring ‘about better relations 
and a sounder and more. sympathetic understanding’ ` 
between the rulers and the ruled in India. Letus ` 
hope that by being cast in the'mould of a romance’ 
the grave issues with which the book ‘deals will be 
pondered and discussed'in many a British hom®é 
where the Indian point of view would otherwise. have’ 
no chance of effecting ari entrance, and if the book 


. before us succeeds in realising this hope it will have - 


contributed materially towards helping forward the 
cause of the motherland. ae 


The Mosquito. Lt. Col. E. A. W. Hall, I M. S$.. 


Gandaria Press. Dacca. 


This beautifully got up pamphlet is adapted and 
slightly altered from a lecture on the mosquito, 
delivered at.the Northbrook Hall at an “At Home” 
given by Khan Bahadur Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, 
under the auspices of, the Northbrook . Hall Library 
Committee. | 

It gives the life “history of the mosquito, and its 
relation to malaria and mentions several methods of 
preventing that disease,—all in popular ‘language. It 
is a useful lecture. = 


Advice to Consumptives, 


“Advice to Consumptives” by Noel D. Bardsweli— 
Published by Adam and Charles Black, 4 Soho. 
Square, London, Price 1-6 net , es 


This book isa short advice to consumptives with 
regard to their home. treatment, and the prevention 
of the disease. It is thus a counterpart of the other 
treatises on consumption which are now-a-days so 
numerous and so. popular, namely, those on the . Sana- 
torium Treatment of Consumption. Many. patierits who 
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do not like to leave home or cannot afford to live ina 
Sanatorium, or convalescent cases which have now left 
treatment ina Sanatorium, it is for these cases that 
the book is meant. In fact as the author has said 
in the introduction, the lectures embodied here are 
those which were actually delivered to the inmates 
of King Edward VII Sanatorium and preserved and 
subsequently elaborated and published by request of 
friends and patients who felt themselves greatly 
benefited by them and wanted to make them 
more -popular by giving them publication in 
the form of a small treatise. This short ‘history of 
the origin and purpose of the book is plain evidence 
of its high utility and extensive demand., In other 
words it attempts to give a commonsense knowledge 
to layman with respect to this most fell disease. 

The foreword or introduction to the book has been 
written by an eminent specialist in the Sanatorium 
treatment of consumption, namely, Dr, C. Theodore 
Williams of Brompton Hospital for Consumptives. 

The book deals with the following subjects :-— 

Consumption—its nature, and mode of spread and of 
arrest, and the Rationale of Sanatorium Treatment— 
Fresh air, Food, Rest, Exercise and Recreation, 
Occupation, Emigration ; Factors in Sanatorium Treat- 
-ment etc. 

All important practical points are briefly 
touched upon—-and in language which every layman 
can read and understand. These short hints from 
such an experienced man will prove of eminent value 
.to the patients and the general public—both in the 
arrest of the disease and the prevention of its spread. 
The book is recommendable to all—doctors, patients 
and the public. It should be translated into the verna- 
culars and brought within the power of people ignorant 
-of English to study, specially in our country where 
home treatment is the only treatment possible at present. 


. I. M. MALLIK. 


“Food and Drugs.” 


“Food and Drugs” by Dr. K. C. Bose, M.B. A 
Quarterly Fournal of Dietetics, Metabolism, Materia 
Medica, and Therapeutics. Published from Dr. 
Bose's Laboratory, 45 Amherst Street, Calcutta. Subs- 
cription for India Ke. 1 post free. Foreign countries, 
Two Shillings. i 

The journal, which consists of 52 pages—and a lot 
of attractive advertisements besides—deals with the 
following subjects— 

Editorials, Original articles, Therapeutics, Prachid 
phony, with some charts and illustrations. 

In the editorials there are two most important topics 
dealt with, One is 

“The Metabolism and Diet of the Bengalis’’— 
by Dr. Macay, Lecturer on Physiology in the Medi- 
cal College, Calcutta, a subject which is highly 
interesting and important inasmuch as it deals with 
the difference in both these respects from the well- 
known European standards. 

And the other is on— 

Lactic acid Bacilli Tablets Manufactured in Europe 
and sent out beyond the sea. 

These the editor shows to be not only useless as not 
containing any lactic acid bacilli but positively danger- 
ous as containing other bacilli and cocci like Shepto- 
cocci and yeast cells which may cause some harm. He 
` advocates the use of our indigenous Streptothrix Dadhi 


- we can stop such things. 
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(Chatterjee) as the best— most fresh, pure and abound- 
ing in pure lactic acid bacilli—and most reliable. 
This no doubt would be very useful both from the eco- 
nomic and hygienic standpoints. A lot of our precious 
money is being drained away by unscrupulous 
tradesmen of the West. It will be a great gain if 


+ 

In the original section some valuable researches 
are put down from the work of Dr. Lal Mohan 
Ghoshal, a demonstrator in the Physiological Labora- 
tory of the Calcutta Medical College, and an earnest 
and able worker in research work. He deals with 
two indigenous plants— I 

The “Terminalia Arjuni? and on the chemical 
composition and properties of the Banana and the milk 
of the cocoanut. 

This latter is undoubtedly a very valuable food-stuff, 
whichis so much and so foolishly neglected in a country 
which is so poor, specially poor in easily assimilable 
proteid food-stuff. A variety of valuable preparations 
in our dietary may be made very simply and cheaply 
with this common fruit of Lower Bengal. It contains 
valuable proteid and fats in abundance, which can 
very nicely serve the purpose of meat and eggs and 
butter in a vegetarian country. Original researches 
in such indigenous drugs and food articles are highly 
useful for the economic and hygienic condition of 
India. 

There are however two features to remark upon— 
First, the language of the journal is rather laboured, 
and second—there is too much of an air of self- 
advertisement, which should better be cancelled in 
a valuable scientific journal like the present one. 
Then it will be an organisation in which local practi- 
tioners will readily come in and co-operate ana the 
noble cause will have much better chance of success, 
Dr. Bose, the editor, is well known to be a man of 
strong practical instinct and commonsense, specially 
of an innate trade instinct along with his professional 
attainments, and, what is rarer, endowed with a steadi- 
ness and a perseverance and capacity for labor which 
ensure success. We shall feel sorry if too much self- 
interest mars the real usefulness of his undertakings, 
which can only prosper by unselfish co-operation with 
other members of the medical profession. Then with 
numerous workers to contribute—the valuable journal 
may be made still more popular and useful by making 
it a monthly journal instead of ‘the quarterly which it 
is at present, and by drawing materials from different 
workers on indigenous foodstuffs and drugs. 

The commercial instinct no doubt is a great need in 
our poor country, but it should never be divorced 
from the spirit of true science. If on the other hand 
that commercial Spirit be carried in tHe unprepared 
way in which it is now being carried, and a pure 
dispensary and sale-room be advertised as ‘‘Bose’s 
Laboratory,” shams be sold under an attractive cover, 
and loud advertisements, and true Science will be 
degraded and degenerated. 

L M. MALLIK. 


Consumption., 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Sanatorium Treatment: 
by C. Muthu. Publishers—Patiliere Tindall and 
Cox. London, 3/6 net. 


This is one of the simplest and best books on the 
subject of Sanatorium Treatment of Tuberculosis, the 
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most rational and modern method, dealing with a 
variety of subject matters relevant to the discourse, 
which is dealt with ina simple, popular and scientific 
way. It treats both of prevention and cure or rather 
arrest. The author himself is a great expert and an 
experienced man in the Sanatorium Treatment of 
this disease, and has taken a keen interest in the 
scientific and practical study of this subject in all 
its phases. It is a record of 10 years’ close observa- 
tion in the Englewood Sanatorium. He is besides 
the author of many books on similar subjects. 
This book deals with its subjects in three aspects— 


1. Introduction—Tuberculosis, its predisposing 
and exciting causes, communicability, early diagnosis 
and prognosis and treatment. 

2. Principles of Sanatorium Treatment, open air, 
nourishing diet, regulated exercise, and other forms 
of treatment. 

3. Its social and economic factors as well as its 
remedial and preventive means, and the most im- 
portant of all questions, namely the marriage problem 
of people affected with Tuberculosis. 

The book is nicely illustrated with beautiful plates 
—and embellished with apt quotations from great men 
and poets. One or two points in it deserve a little 
more detailed reference. 


In speaking of physical exercise he advices his 
patients to practice “Yogi” breathing in particular, 
since it is the’ most beneficial of all forms of 
exercise in consumption. It not only increases the 
respiratory capacity and tone by absorbing a greater 
amount of air and oxygen, and eliminating a greater 
quantity of COeg, but also serves as a valuable mas- 


sage to the internal vital organs, such as the heart, 


lungs, liver, digestive organs, kidneys, which are situ- 
ated within the chest and abdominal cavities. He 
very simply and briefly explains the Indian method 
of Yogi” breathing in a scientific way by mentioning 
the different muscles which are in operation one after 
the other, in regular succession, and the benefits 
arising from it. Here are a few lines which justify 
quotation in full.. 


“The patient, sitting or standing erect, breathes 
through the nose, and without any jerk, inhales 


steadily, first filling the lower part of the lungs, 


pushing forward the front walls of the abdomen ; then 
he fills the middle part, pushing out the lower ribs ; 
then the upper part of the lungs lifting the chest 
and upper ribs, and at the end of the inhalation he 
throws the head back, elevates the shoulders, and 
raises the collar-bones, and at the same time draws in 
the abdomen a little, which, the yogi belreves, helps 
to fill the apices.’’—Page 96. 


The printing, paper, and style of the book are ad- 
mirably suited to lay men and invalid study. The book 
closes with the following significant and prophetic re- 
marks : 

The patient task of prevention, “of tilling the field 
and gathering the harvest” “will lead in triumph suffer- 
ing humanity to the golden days that are yet to come.” 

It is a book that ought to be translated into different 
languages and widely circulated for the good of 
humanity, more specially in a country like India where 
this disease is day by day rapidly increasing. 

In all civilised coun'ries the’ death rate from 
consumption is just decreasing by Sanatorium methods 
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and prevention while in India it is steadily on-the 


increase. Thus 
In 1860 1906 
In Scotland | ~ 89 33 
England 35 33 
_ Russia 33 7 
India 24 2 


l I. M. MALLIK. 
Indian Botany. i 


Professor Vinayak Nunabhai Hate, B. Sc. (Bombay. 
University), has just published, August rọr0o, an 
excellent little work named “An Elementary ‘Course 
of Inpiran Botany,’’ comprising Vegetable History, 
development and Physiology, fully illustrated with 
photomicrographs most accurately printed. The. 
work is priced modestly, one Rupee and a half per 
copy. The brochure is more than Elementary. Mr. 
Hate is the Professor of Biology in Wilson College? 
Bombay. In his modest preface he says thus:—‘An 
apology is necessary in publishing this volume in the 
face of already existing excellent manuals of Botany 
of which it is more or less an adaptation.” It ts not 
so. Itis quite an original work. He says :-—~‘There 
are many books on Practical Botany, but thesé are 
scarcely made use of by our University Students.” 
The main reason is that the practical Botany Works 
are confined to English Plants. Mr. Hate’s work 


‘is mainly confined to the ordinary plants growing in 


Western India. No less than 58 indigenous plants 
are discussed in an able manner in 117 pages, with 
excellent illustrative figures numbering 66. The 
book is well-worthy of the study of Indian Students 
of Botany not only in the Bombay Presidency, but 
all over India. 


© K. R. KIRTIKAR. 
Treatment of Diabetes. a 


The Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes. By Major B, D. 
Basu, I.M.S., (retired). Third Edition, Panini 
Office, Allahabad. Re. 1-8-0. C 


This little book is a veritable jewel of a treatise on 
diet. It contains a short record of all the important 
facts in connection with diet,—specially diet in.diabetes. 
The brief summaries of these facts are always sup- 
plemented by foot-note references, which furnish 
valuable authority and sanction to the statements. 
The book has proved of so much use to the author’s 
countrymen that it has already passed through three 
editions. i 

The reasons for this are quite plain. These are :— 

t. Dr. Basu is himself a sufferer from the disease 
he writes upon, as many of his countrymen are; 

2. His book is an excellent epitome of all existing 
present-day knowledge on the subject, patiently 
collected by one for his own benefit; ’ ; 

3. The treatment of the disease mostly lies in 
diet and less in medicine and drugs ; ' 

4. He has ably dealt with a lot of indigenous 
articles of diet which are suitable for our countrymen 
suffering from this disease and which are so cheap 
and easily available. , 

In fact one may briefly remark on this -book in the 
same language in which the British Medical Fournal 
spoke of the late Dr. Rakhal Chandra Ghose’s 
excellent book on Materia Medica, that “there is not 
a word to lose, there is not a word to be added.” 

l L M. MALLIK. 
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ysteries of Life. 


: From a College Window By A. C. Benson. 


Mr. Benson occupies a prominent place among the 
* writers who have come into public notice during the 
present decade. The new age has brought with it a 
new quest after fresh adventures of the human soul, and 
“Mr. Benson is one of those who have gone forth 
stout-heartedly and with unclouded vision. He has 
written for the Englishmen of Letter: Series three 
‘ most interesting monographs (Rossetti, Walte Pater, 
Fitzgerald) each of which apart from its biographical 
and critical aspects is a subtle study of the atmosphere 
which envelopes a unique personality. 


The present work is a collection of 18 papers, 12 of 
which are reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
- It is frankly autobiographic and is redolent of a book- 
man's fancies and attitudes. It has all the charm: of 
a personal talk and yet is not marred by flaccid chat- 
tiness or by dreary garrulity. The effect of even a 
hurried perusal of these pages is consolatory and 
heartening. 

Mr. Benson is haunted by the eternal mystery of 
things—there is no blinking of truths on his part—no 
overlooking of the ultimate problems of existence—. 
there is a clear recognition of pain and sorrow and 
—evil—he will not make any truce with the obstinate 
questionings nor snatch at narcotics to dull the 
poignancy of doubts that assail all thoughtful minds. 


“I do not know why so much that is hard and 
painful and sadis interwoven with our life here; 
but I see, or seem to see, that it is meant to be so 
interwoven. All the best and most beautiful flowers of 
character and thought seem to me to spring up in the 
‘ track of suffering; and what is the most sorrowful of all 
mysteries, the, mystery of death, the ceasing to be the 
, relinquishing of our hopes and dreams, the breaking of 

our dearest ties, becomes more solemn and awe inspir- 
-ing the nearer we advance to it. I do not mean that we 

are to go and search for unhappiness; but on the other 


hand the only happiness worth seeking for is a happi- . 


ness which takes all these dark things into account, 
looks them’ in the face, reads the secret of their dim 
eyes and set lips, dwells with them, and learns to be 
tranquil, in their pesence.”’ (Books) l 

He again reverts to an abiding sense of mystery 
‘in the last paper which is on Religion. 


For after all, disguise it from ourselves as we will, 
we are all girt about with dark mysteries into which we 
have to look whether we dare or not. We fill our life 
as full as we can of occupation and amusements, of 
warmth and comfort; yet sometimes, as we sit in our 
peaceful room the gust pipes thin and shrill round the 
corners of the court, the rain rustles in the tree; we 
drop the book which we hold, and wonder what 
manner of things we indeed are and what we shall 
be.” 

The whole book is full of wise hints and shrewd 
remarks and suggestive reflections. A new turn is 
given to a subject by the author’s manner of handling 
even hackneyed topics, and commonplace points seem to 
acquireacertain dignity and fascination. Here we find 
him gripping the hard brute facts of real life—there we 
see him pacing “a flickering world of half lights and 
echoes” crossing into a region of experience as new as 
it is thrilling. ` i : 

“The other kind of talk that I find very disagreeable 
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is the talk of a full-fledged egotist who converses with- 
out reference to his hearers, and brings out what is in 
his mind one gets interesting things in tħis way from 
time to time; ‘but the essence, as I have said, of good 
talk is that one should have provoking and stimulating 
peeps into other minds, not that one should be com- 
pelled to gaze and stare into them. I have a friend or 
rather an acquaintance whose talk is just as if he 
opened a trap-door into his mind : you look into a dark 
place where something flows, stream or sewer, some- 
times it runs clear and brisk, but at other times it 
seems charged with dirt and debris; and yet there is 
no escape: you have to stand and look, to breathe the 
very odours of the mind, until he chooses to close 
the door.” 

Let us conclude by heartily endorsing the remark 
of the Guardian: We have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Benson. 

He Le, 


PERSIAN. 
Calligraphy. 


The Tadhkiva-i-Khushnavisan of Mawlana Ghulam 
Muhammad Dthlavi. Edited with prefaces, notes 
and indices by M. Hidayet Husain, Calcutta, Astatic 


a 


Soctety, 1970. , 


This notice does not pretend to review the above- 
mentioned work, but rather to call attention to it, 
As remarked by the learned author, this is the 
fourth book printed, dealing with oriental calligraphy. 
OF others the best known is M. Huart’s ‘Les Call- 
graphes et les Miniaturistes de l Orient Musulman.’ 
There is an illuminating difference ‘of temper in the 
Indian and the French orientalist’s method of ap- 
proach. Both are learned and accurate. The French- 
man however is interested only in historical data, not 
in the beauty of an art which was so much appreciat- 
ed in the cultured. Musulman East: “We cannot,’ he 
says, “bring to the study of earlier calligraphy the 
same passionate enthusiasm which the orientals them- 
selves feel for it : even if we understand the texts, the 
more or less elegant manner in which they are written 
leaves us almost indifferent.’’ For the oriental oriental- 
list on the’ other hand calligraphy is an art full of 
significance and purpose, and he pleads for the re- 
establishment of schools of writing. Even in modern 
Europe great men have thought -calligraphy an art 
worth practising, as witness the many beautiful books 
written by William Morris, some of them illuminated 
by Burne-Jones. The Maulvi reminds us that the 
Mughal Emperors themselves not only appreciated, 
but practised this art. “Calligraphy,” he says, 'Is 
both an art anda science...one may argue against 
calligraphy on the plea of the cheaper, larger and the 
general utility of the Printing Press, but: it must be 
always borne in mind that the difference between 
Calligraphy and Type-printing is as vast as that 
between the personal voice of the singer and his 
recorded voice in a phonogram.’”’ The Maulvi, in 
fact, in his preface raises the whole modern 
problem of the value of mechanism in relation to 
our immediate personal environment. The wholly 
mechanical environment is lacking, as Morris would 
have said, in temperament: there is no life in it. 
There is vitality of expression, character, and power, 


< in things separately and individually made : they are 
' the products of individual thought and labour’ and 
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since nothing is lost, they have just so much the more 
significance. This is defined as an age'of progress: 
but we have yet to arrive at a deliberate and reasoned 
control of mechanism, defining and delimiting its 
real from its merely apparent value. . That is 
«perhaps the greatest immediate task before modern 
civilisation. Meanwhile we may be sure that as fine 
printing and calligraphy have already been revived 
in Europe on a smali scale, for those whose concep- 
tion of life, in the Maulvi’s own words “is not confined 
to mere material utility, but extends to the. ennobling 
pleasures of the aesthetics in art and nature,” so we 
may hope that when India has more time and.oppor- 
tunity to re-organñize: her own culture, some corner 
may be found in her palace of art, for the calligrapher 
and the illuminator of books. We trust that the 
Maulvi intends to issue an English translation of the 
present book for the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
Persian. 


“A. K.C. 
GUJARATI. 


Hindustan Man thatan Vavetar Karani Rit, by 


Dulevat Chhotolal Anyzaria, G.M.A.C.B.VS., of 
Famnagar, Garden Superintendent, Delhi. Printed 


at the Rajkot Printing Press, Rajkot. Paper bound, , 


pp. 247. | Price Re. r-4-0' (1910). 


The book treats of the various methods followed by 
the Indian cultivator in producing his crops of cereals, 
oil seeds, pulses, vegetables, étc. It suggests a 
number of improvements, all of them being the result of 
practical experience, as the author, for the last fifteen 
years, has been in the line itself. It is a moot point 
whether the: very conservative . and illiterate class for 
whom this véry useful book is written would ever be 
moved to take advantage of it, but apart from it 
even to a lay reader, it is likely to prove an. interesting 
and instructive treat. i i E 


Shigal Vad Sutta, by Madhablal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 
Printed at the-Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper bound, pp. 61. Price 0-2-0. (1910). 


This little book sets out the rules of conduct to be 
observed by the Grthasthas, as preached’ by Lord 
Buddha. With a very swéet story, the writer leads 


us up to the ‘point where ‘the Lord taking pity on - 
an erring boy, showed him the direction of the true, 


path. It contains precepts of ‘universal. moral 

application. « ` ys . 

Shantida, by Saubhagyavati Sumati. Published by 

`  Somalal Mangaldas’ Shah, Editor of the Gujarati 
Panch, Ahmedabad, and printed at. his press. 
Cloth. bound, pp. 96. ` Price o-12-0 (1910)., 


Mrs. Sumati is known asa valued contributor to 
several Gujarati magazines, but: this book is, we 
believe, ber first attempt to exercise her pen on an 
extended and connected story. Her object is to 
show that mutual forgiveness is at the root of con- 
nubial bliss, and the hasty nature of her -heroine 
Shantida’s husband, and. the extremely dilatory and 
happy-go-lucky temper of herself are responsible for 
the domestic calamity which resulted in the temporary 
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separation of a most loving couple. Her descriptions _ 
of the.country rotind about ‘Poona and Lanowli,: are ` 
specially charming.: We like the -book. very much ` 
indeed, on the whole. . aaa 


Kudarat no -Khel, Part I, by ‘Munshi Fatehkhan 
_ Ahmed Khan, of Vadasinor, at present of Bombay. 
. Cloth bound, pp. 240. Price Re, 1-8-0 (7910). w 


This a novel in ‘Gujarati, portraying Turkish 
domestic life and based on Ottoman or European 
Turkish history. It foreshadows eventsin Turkey - 
leading up to the rise of Major Enver Bey, the most 
famous hero of the Young Turkey Party. ` It is.most 
fascinating reading, and one feels as if one were.. 
devouring a morsel from the Arabian.Night’s Enter- 
tainments. The events are so charmingly connected,- . 
and incident glides so imperceptibly into incident, . 
that you can not put. down this.book till you haves 
finished it. The parts played. by Zobeida, Layla, 
Salim Pasha and Okif Pasha are most admirable. 
The style is that poetical prose which in the*hands 
of an Urdu scholar has made Gujarati so very pliant 
and the rhythmic cast of the sentences and‘ sub- 
sentences, produces a soothing effect upon the reader. 
Mr. Munshi knows his Gujarati and Urdu both very, 
well and has utilised them equally so. We await 
the next part with great pleasure. fee team 
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Shri Faina Granthavali, published by the’ Faina 
Shwetambar Conference, Bombay. Printed atthe- 
Induprakash Steam, Press, Bombay. Cloth bound, 

` pp. 365 and 113. Price Rs. 3-0-0 (rgte). Tr 


The publication of this book and the labor` devoted 
on it are about the most useful and valued work done 
by this Conference. It is a huge list, comprising 
works on Jainagam, Jaina Nyaya, Philosophy, Ethics, 
Literature, and Science. In separate columns, it 
gives the name of each book, its author, the: number 
of. Shlokas it contains, the -year of its composition 
(where ascertainable), whether it is annotated or not 
and the Bhandar where itis extant, ¢.¢., whether at” 
Patan, Jesalmir, Limbdi, &c: Every imformation 
about the author and the book that could be obtained . 
is given as’ a foot-note. It would suffice to’say that 


it is modelled on the. catalogues published of books. 


in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, or the India Office 
Library in London. It is a veritable.mine of informa- 
tion for those students who want to: find out bya 
co-ordinated study of the literature of the different 
religions in India the course taken by its history and. 
with Jaina’s themselves, we think, up till now nothing ` 
like this catalogue has been presented to enable them 
to see what rich mines they possess, crying for ` 
explanation. The Catalogue is printed in" Devanagari 
and we confidently are of opinion, ‘that it is likely 
to prove of great use to scholars all over India. As 
an accompaniment to this big work, is being circulated 
a list of Jaina. Rasas composed in Gujarati, -and 
prepared by Mr. Manasukh K. Mehta of Morbi: . 
This too is a very handy work, and likely to prove 


of great benefit to those who have been studying’ ‘the 


structure of the Gujarati language historically. and 
philosophically. ne: 
i i K. M. J. Io 
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An exact copy of the Taj for America.. 


When art flourished in India; we had 
‘kings and chiefs who patronized the artists ; 
solved the problem of bread and butter for 
them, and thus freed their minds from 

«anxiety, in order that they might- be exclu- 
sively devoted at the altar of their deity. 
During the last few centuriés this patronage 
has ceased to flow with its former generosity, 
‘and. art in India has .almost perished 
-through lack. of appreciation. 


In the Occident, the millionaires, and 
multi-millionaires, : despite all the crimes 
that are checked up against them, do much 
good by their patronage of the artist. 
Pretty paintings and ‘superb’ statuary 
are -bought by members of the “idle rich” 
class, at fabulous prices, and they either go 
to swell - the collection -of the art-hunter, 
-or are donated to’some public or national 


gallery, to, be admired and loved by the . 


masses. 
A friend of ours has just received advice 
from the United States that’ an American 


. millionaire, Mr. E. G. Lewis, of University 


City, Missouri, has fully made up his mind 
‘andy set out to build an exact copy of the 
Taj Mahal in his native. city. Our readers 
-will remember that in a recent number of the 
Modern’ Review we presented them with a 


_life-sketch’ of Mr. Lewis, who truly has a 


genius for: ‘newspa per-making and advertis- 


many. times a millionaire in nine years’ 
time, starting out with a capital of less 
than four rupees. 

Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Lewis recently founded the “American 


Woman's League’, in which the women’. 


of America have been’ banded together, 
on a firm business footing, to improve 
themselves intellectually and socially. 
Under the auspices of their league, ‘a’ cor- 
respondence university has been started, to 
provide its members free of cost, 
„in the home on. a multiplicity of subjects, 


1 
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Mr. Lewis has made a provision, 
regular academies shall be established in 


Lewis—are known as “honour 


“amongst 


' American newspaper-nian has 
men 


artist, 
ing, which has enabled him to become l 


the’ Taj Mahal, employing as 
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Art and aesthetics 


in all their branches 


are included in the curriculum of this 
institution. 
Besides teaching by correspondence-— 


which has passed the experimental ‘stage 
in America, and, to an extent, in Europe = 
that 


his city—University City,, a fitting name, 
to be sure —where the most promising 
students of the correspondence courses shall 
be brought and kept ‘at the League’s 


. expense, to be taught by the inasters of the 


art or science in which they have shown 
marked ability, so that they may receive 
the best possible aid to perfect themselves. 
These students—-who, it must. be remember- 
ed, are freed from all financial worry 
through the ingenious plan devised by Mr. 
students”. 
Many of these already ‘are at University 
City, studying with masters their - favourite 
subjects. 

Mr. Lewis 
very anxious to develop the aesthetic sense . 
Americans. He, therefore, i. 
made especial and highly satisfactory 
arrangements for teaching painting, artistic 
architecture, ceramics, etc., both through 
correspondence and personal courses. The 
imported 
like the celebrated French ceramic 

the Hon’ble Mr. Vaxtile Doat, 
teach art to his “honour students.” 

It. is the intention of Mr. Lewis to engage 
his “honour students”, under the stipervision 
of trained artists, to bu.ld-an exact copy of 
nearly as 
possible the same materials, and producing .. 
as near an imitation as he can. 


In a recent letter to Mr. Saint Nihal 


' Singh, Mr. Lewis wrote: 


“We are going to adopt the Taj Mahal 
as thẹ head chapter house of the American 
Woman’s League, even though it may take 


_ ‘ten or fifteen years to build it ; the ceramics, 
‘mosaics and mural decorations all being 


to a 


a 


a? 


"is a bover of art, and he i 1S 


1 


Academy of*Fine Arts.” : 

Now Mr. Lewis not only-has money, but 
also an unusual amount of business sense, 
grit and perseverance. Moreover, his past 
record unequivocally shows that he is the 
kind of a than who never goes back on 
his word. It sometimes takes him a long 
while to mature a plan: but once he does 
this, he never turns back, but unflinchingly 
- pursues the path in which he has set his 
feet. For these reasons, there is no doubt 
whatever that, in course of time, he will 
be able to put. through the scheme of 
building a perfect copy of the wonderful 
«mausoleum that Shah Jehan had built in 
memory of his beloved Mumtaz Mahal. At 
any rate, we wish the enterprising American 


God-speed in his noble undertaking. 














Sanitation in the Vedas. 


We have commented in some previous 
numbers on some of the falsehoods contained 
in Sir Harry K. Johnston’s Quarterly Review 
(January, 1910) article on “The Rise of the 


Native.” We wish to refer to one more 
statement of his. He writes :— 
‘Also... the 162,000,000 Hindu men, and women, 


and children follow for the most part wholly unreason- 
able forms of religion, quite incompatible with modern 


ideas of physical development, social progress, 
“sanitation, avoidance of cruelty, and unrestricted 
intercourse with one’s fellow men....... The one desire 
. of nine Brahmans out of ten is to oppose any 


; measures for improved sanitation and extirpation of 
disease,...’’ Fp. 146-147. 
The passage quoted above contains a 
W strange mixture of truth and falsehood. 
” But of this we are sure that Hinduism is not 
opposed to sanitation ;-on the contrary, 
many of its precepts are hygienic in ‘intent: 
nor are nine Brahmans out of ten opposed 
to any measures for improved sanitation. 
Take the testimony of a British Medical 
| Journal. 
k July 9): 
“The sacred books of most religions contain many 
excellent sanitary precepts which, while based merely 
|. on an intelligent observation of Nature, are often 
P, startlingly accurate in their effectiveness, as the 
following article will show. The Fournal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene points out that, so far from 
being contrary to the religion of any considerable 
section of the population of India, rat-killing is actually 
enjoined in their sacred books. According to Hindu 
ideas, the Vedas stand on even higher authority than 
is claimed by Christians for their Bible, as they are 
said not to be merely inspired but to have existed 


IT 
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done by the “honour N dena of Ph 


Says The Hospital (London, 
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prior to the beginning of time. The following is a 
translation from Book VI., vérse 50, of the Atharva- 
Veda: : l 

‘“Destory the rat, the mole, the boring beetle; cut off 
their heads, O Asvins. 

“Bind fast their mouths; let them not eat our 
barley; so guard ye twain our growing corn from 
danger. = 

“Hearken to me, lord of the female borer, lord 
of the female grub! Ye rough-toothed vermin. 

“Whate'er ye be, dwelling in woods, and piercing, 
we crush and mangle all those piercing insects,’ 

“The journal goes on to remark that the destruction 
of the flea and mosquito, both piercing insects, is 
clearly enjoined as well as that of the rat, and it is 
certain that if the Veda could be literally obeyed by 
its followers, plague, malaria, and filariasis would 
be promptly abolished from India, and trypanosomes 
cease to destory its cattle. This passage in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit with a translation into the modern 
vernacular should be incorporated into a leaflet for 
general distribution, and introduced into any book 
prepared for instruction in elementary hygiene for 
the use of vernacular schools.”’ 





We may add that the Asvins mentioned 
in the extract are the twin physician gods. 

Many sanitary regulations can be picked 
at random from the code of Manu and 
other Shastras. 


Study and Tobacco. 
Dr. George L. Meylan of Columbia 


University, New York, has been prosecut- 
ing avery diligent inquiry into the effect 
of tobacco on young students.- He has 
come to the conclusion that smokers, as ae 
rule, are not bright scholars. But Dr.’ 
Meylan says this is partly due to the fact 
that the young men who smoke usually >: 
belong to the idle rich class, who are: in 
the college to get the utmost fun out of it 
so long as they are there. Thus, in their 
case, tobacco really cannot be said to be 
the primary cause of their backwardness, 
although it suspiciously is coeval with it. 
However, while pointing this out, the 
Columbia University Professor says: `“All 
scientists are agreed that the use of tobacco 
by adolescents is injurious.” i 


r 


The Education of Persian Women. 


The Times’ Teheran Correspondent writes: 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. . 


Some 30 years ago the American Presbyterian 
Missionary Society began to take an active interest 
in the education of girls in Teheran. A school was 
opened fora dozen American girls, and it was for 
many years the only school of its kind in the place. 


‘The annual enrolment did not reach 50, though the 


girls were given free tuition, books, food, and 


` kd Lars 
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lodging. In 1876 the first Moslem was admitted, but “advance. India Tannet be an exception tı 
it is only since 1900 that Mahomedan girls have been ; 


: : T this rule. $ 
coming with any degree of freedom. Prejudices were ' Ho She un advance, unless he 
strong, and it was only by paying surprise visits that daughters are given education on moder 
Mahomedan parents were gradually able to overcome lines, . 


their attitude of suspicion. Last year, however, 235 Ns : a), 

@gitls were enrolled, of whom 120 were Mahomedane l Jagai and Madhai” : 

“and instead of everything being given free, the patrons by Nanda Lal Bose. 

of the school paid over £200 towards the costs of in li : f 

tuition and stationery. Girls are admitted at seven n pure line-drawing, with scarcely th 


years of age, but it has been found difficult to keep aid ofa touch or a wash of colour, stand 
them for the entire 12-years course, Nevertheless, the picture of Jagai and Madhai, by Bab: 


five classes, ‘each consisting of 13 girls, have graduated, Nanda Lal Bose. It is another of the grea 
and nearly 800 pupils have passed through the school 


since its foundation. It is not the purpose of the technical triumphs of the artist and th 
promoters of the school to` denationalize or make School, for the amount of labour that mus 
converts of their pupils. Their aim istogivethem have gone tothe production of a worki 


an P nee eee a z eee school this kind, at once so small and so perfec’ 
an n ideals of womanhood. - . 
During the last year or two the Persians have would be almost incredible to the mind c 
become awake to the necessity of doing something. the mere layman. Firm anatomical draw 
themselves on similar lines. It is stated that there ing, the strokes that in their thousand 
. * $ æ D + * oo 
are now-more than 5o girls’ schools in| Teheran. make hair, the definite and harmoniov 


Several of the older girls at the American school are os 
training ‘to become teachers, and a few of them are patterning of the turban, the washes ¢ 


already teaching in the Persian schools during part colour that suggest modelling, and stan 
of the day. Recently the head of one of these schools for light and shade,.all these imply lavish 


paid a visit to the American school, and expressed ness of skill and time. And how exquisit 
ri (gi ` 7 p * m. . 13 . 3 « 
and at the “nice desks and clear maps.’ ‘If this 


school in its perfection were*known,”’ she said to the ~ of the technical perfection of this tin 
Rev. Dr. Esselstyn, head of the American Mission work, hes in the fact that under a magn 


3 (to whom I am indebted for the above particulars), fying glass, it is the modelling of the tw 
f tance. I have visited every “school in the City, and ; 
: only here have I found real learning.” Another In the shelter of a sand-hill, beside 


visitor to the school remarked on leaving, “I wish my great river, the two heroes of hilarity hav 
wife had been educated. I want my daughter to take spread a skin, and seated themselves for a 
* her diploma, and then give her life lo educational hour of good fellowship. It is the rascz 


work for the women of Persia.” S7 ne 
' A + 2 . x r e 
The movement is in its infancy, but the fact that OP the near side, we may venture to wag 


last April for the first time Persian women held a who has had the forethought to provic 
large ‘meeting in ‘Teheran to discuss problems of himself with the wine-jar, and three cup 
education seems to suggest that the education of for the potations of delight. The furthe 
women will play an’ important part in the future | Gf the two is responsible for nothing mo: 
evolution of Persia. : $ 
La 5 i p than the mat on which they sit, and tł 
A O dish of fruit that will afford them a roy: 


Other foreign schools and institutions in Teheran - dessert. The drowsy joys of the hookal 
are an American hospital, a German school for which 


the Persian Government pays £2,400 a year, a Persian when wine shall be done, are foreseen t 
Government hospital under German management, the more provident also. It is a fine raptur 
a French school’ under the charge of the Alliance this, that seizes Jagai and Madhai, as the 


Francaise, a Jewish school under the charge of the gaze for a moment on the silvery liqui 
Alliance Israelite, an Armenian school supported by : 


Armenian subscriptions, and a Russian hospital. It [t suggests that it is not sO, much the J°? 
is matter for regret that Great Britian, with her of the flesh as those of the imagination thi 
special political and commercial interests in Persia, appeal to them even in the wine-cu 


| has not seen her way to give a helping hand in the They pause a moment, in the fashion : 





cause of education. The sum total of her ‘good i l : : 
works” in Teheran amounts to the permission accorded those who would drink a health, whi 


to Persians of the poorer classes to receive free physic some thought of overweening fascinatic 
i and advice at the dispensary attached to the British is invoked, to be capped by the draught. 
Legation. But the delight that envelopes them 

Indian nationalists should not fail to note wholly innocent. They are madcaps, n 

that wherever there is a struggle for political criminals, child-like, not cunning. Eve 
freedom, the woman’s cause must also in the hour of conviviality, there 
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l Jacar MADHAI. i 


i By Nanda Lall Bose. 
} l ! E 
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nothing revolting in their pleasure. The 
hands of refinement and good’ 


beautiful 


birth, are very noticeable in both. The 


_ tie of affection that knits them together, 


like grown-up schoolboys, has a frankness 
and ease that is refreshing. These are not 
souls subjeét to breezes from the meaner 
shores of feeling. Even in their sins they 
are high-hearted and strong in mutual 
loyalty and comradeship. 

They are, in sober fact, the stuff of which 
saints may, by rare good luck, be made. 
For sudden conversions do not occur, where 
men are sunk in vice, or saturated with 
vulgarity. Those extraordinary psycho- 
logical revolutions of which religious history 
is full, are never the miracles that they are 


painted. They are miracles, indeed, if by - 


that term we mean to refer to the supreme 
grace and virtue of the soul that influences. 
But the effect produced, is never a matter out- 
side law and reason. If Mary Magdalene 
is suddenly enrapt by the shadow of the 
Christ upon the street in which she dwells, 
it is because in her life there has always 
been an undercurrent of quest for the 
ideal, there has always been disinterestedness 
in her giving of herself. And similarly, 
it is a mistake to think that Jagai Madhai 
—so beloved- in Bengal, because. where 
they were received; there must be hope, 
even. for us!—were sunken in iniquity. 
Had they been so, Nityananda? might have 
offered embraces in return for blows a 
‘thousand times, without avail. But no, 
‘they were boisterous troublers of the peace of 
quiet folk. They were mischievous players 


~ of rude practical jokes, they filled the air of 


-their place and time ‘with the 
of their lawlessness and riot; 

bottom they - remained 
Their roughness was fearlessness; their 
cruelty was thoughtlessness. The faggots 
were ready piled, in their hearts, to blaze 
into the fires of generous love. They were 
‘lighted on that day when a man, drunk 
with God-consciousness, pushed forward 
„to throw his arms about the rude assailants 
who had just caused his blood to flow. It 


yet at 
right. knightly. 


- was then that Jagai and Madhai understood 


E 


tor the first time wherein lay that highest 
ecstasy for which unknown to themselves, 
all their daring lives had been a search. 
All the anticipations and all the disappoint- 
‘ments of the wine-cup stood explained. 


‘NOTES 


- careers of 


sound . 
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Rapture attained was at last revealed, and 
it was to be reached by an unknown road. 
Away, then with the joys of the-senses! 
Avaunt,: all counterfeit intoxications ! 
Nothing lower than the first step towards 
the best shall content us henceforth. The 
rascals of the quiet town of Nadia, have 
become the child-like saints of the Vaishnava 
story. They who persecuted the congrega- 
tion, have taken their place amongst its 
preachers and worshippers. The capacity 
for all this, 1s suggested by the prcture. 
before us, in which the delight produced 
by wine, is nevertheless not gross or low. _ 
2 
Successful Indian Students 


Trained Abroad. 


We have received the following brief 
sketches of the careers .of some successful 
Indian students trained abroad. We hope 
those of our countrymen who are in a 
position to do so will avail themselves of 
their skill and attainments. 


We desire to publish similar brief notices 
with portraits whenever available, of the 
successful’ students belonging 
to all the provinces of India, irrespective 
of creed, caste or race. Will our young 
Indian friends in foreign countries ‘kindly 
take particular note of this? 

: (1) š 

His many friends will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Shiv Narain, B.A., (son of the late S. Jodh Singh, 


' Tahsildar of Gujranwala, and brother of Mr. Arjan 


Singh, Bar-at-Law, and Public Prosecutor, Feroze- 
pore, and of Mr. Karm Narain, Bar-at-Law, Gujran- 
wala), is now returning home after completing the 
course of Textile Engineering at the famous Municipal 
School of Technology, Manchester, as well as under- 
going practical experience in some of the best mills 
of England. He is-one of the first batch of the 
enterprising Punjabee youths, who left for England 
in the autumn of 1906 to learn the art of Textile 
Engineering. He joined the celebrated School above- 
mentioned. His career there has all along been 
brilliant, and he succeeded in winning the golden 
opinions not only of his Principal and Professors, but 
also of the Mill-owners under whom he worked. 
His various qualifications may be enumerated as 
below :— l X 

(1) Certificate of Proficiency in Textile Industries 
from the Victoria University of Manchester. 

(2) Diploma in Textile Manufacture &c., fro 
the Board of Education, England. l 

(3) Associateship of the Manchester School of 


' Technology. 


(4) First Class Honours, Full Technological 
Certificates in Cotton Spinning and Weaving from . 
the City and Guilds Institute of London. 
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(5) Practical experience in Darwen and Blackburn 
Mills, and testimonials of satisfactory work in the 
same. 

He was to sail in the middle of October last, intend- 
ing en route, to visit some mills in Germany, and is 
expected to reach India in the middle of November 
current. 

(2) 

Mr. Pravash C. Pramanik of Santipur, Bengal, 
a Student of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, came 
to Japan over two years ago. Here he worked in 
three of the leading Umbrella factories and learnt 
umbrella-making and two other allied industries, 
namely, electro-plating and braids and lace manufactur- 
ing. Be it said to his credit that in spite of his father’s 
death that unfortunately occurred some time before 





Mr. PRAVASH CHANDRA PRAMANIK. 


and badly required his early return, he stuck to his work 
till it could be finished. He is shortly returning home 
and we believe his skill in this particular industry and 
his native capacity for hard labour will, if properly 
employed, contribute at least to a some extent towards 


‘the industrial regeneration of our impoverished 
Motherland. He is a youngman of 24. 
Gi Ce B; 
(3) 
Mr G. C. Das of Mymensingh proceeded to 


America in 1907 to complete his education at the 
instance of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians. At 
home Mr. Das read up to the third year class of the 
Calcutta Medical College as a regular student. While 
in America he joined the Hahneman Medical College of 
Chicago, U. S. A. as a rugular student and obtained 
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his degree of M. D. in 1909. The college from which 
Dr. Das has graduated is recognised as one of the 
first class medical colleges in U. S. A. by the 
American Medical Association. An idea may be had 
of the success of Dr. Das from the words which fell from 
the lips of Dr. Kahlke, the Dean of Students at the 
Faculty Banquet held in connection with the graduation, 





Dr. Go CV Das. 





He was pleased to observe on the occasion ‘Doctor, you 
have done admirably well in the examination; you" 
have secured very high marks in some of the subjects, 
I am sure you studied hard before the examination.” 
Dr. Kahlke, along with other eminent professors of 
the college expressed the hope that Dr. Das might 
prove his merit in practical life. Dr. Das returned 
to Calcutta in August last. 


(4) . 

Mr. J. C. Chowdhury, hailing from Agartalla, 
Tippera State, Is a student of Sericulture, sent by 
the Association for the Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Indians, under the guardian- 
ship and esteemed patronage of H. H. the Maharaja 
Manikya Bahadur of Tippera. After having finished 
his general education, he was sent to the School of 
Sericulture, Rampur Boalia, Rajshahi, at the instance 
of the said State, from where he graduated after 
two years. Immediately afterwards he spent much 
energy and time in seeing all the sericultural centres of 
Bengal, etc. Afterwards he went to Bangalore to 
observe the Japanese method of rearing and reeling 


NOTES 


at Tata’s Experimental Silk Farm, from where he 
was appointed as Superintendent of Sericultural 
Experiments, Tippera-Raj, where he managed the 
work with much skill and success. During this 
time his merit was much appreciated by W. Val. 
Weston Esq., Genl. Manager, Bengal Silk Company, 
F. L. Perrin Esq., Manager, Silk Filature, Kajla, 
Rajshahi. Fe Morton Esq., Manager, Motthar Silk 





Mr. fa 


C. CHOWDHURY. 

~ Factory, Rajslihi and H. C. Barnes Esq., E SS 
the Director of Agriculture, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. After finishing the experiments there success- 
fully he was sent by the State to join the College of 
Agriculture, Imperial University, Tokyo, where he 
studied sericulture and graduated with much credit this 
year. During his stay here he spared no pains in 
visiting most of the important places of Sericulture in 


Japan. 
C “The Vina” by Asit Kumar Haldar. 


“What is the song my heart sings ? 
I know, I know, I know—” 

We have here a small work, of indescrib- 
able beautv of drawing, colour, and setting. 
The rich autumn tints vield to an equally 
rich blue overhead. The terrace-roof, at 
nightfall or at dawn, suggests vastness and 
solitude, fit for the dreaming attitude and 
pensive air of the woman in the foreground. 
We can almost hear the faint sweet notes 
of the vina in her hand, as she seeks for the 
song of the heart. The setting of this 


Tick. | 
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gem-like work suggests book-illustration. 
A letter or a sonnet would rightly fill the 
page below it. 


We confess however to a feeling of 
bewilderment as to the Persianised Bengali 
script. What is the reason of this? It 
reminds us of the adage. 

“Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring”. 

Is it for its beauty that the Persian lettering 
has been imitated ? Persian script is beauti- 
ful of course, but then, so is Bengali. Isit for 
a certain sentimentality that fits its form to 
the subject here ? We fancy the true scribe 
of Persian would hardly thank us for such 
an explanation, nevertheless despite eccentri- 
cities of inscription, this work is exceedingly 
fine, and we congratulate the artist on his 
achievement. 


N. > 


“Young Aurangzib’s Encounter with 
a Fighting Elephant” 

This picture is reproduced from a manus- 
cript in the Khuda Bakhsh Library at 
Bankipur. Aurangzib is seen on the left, 
spear in hand, and mounted on horseback. 
Shah Jahan on horseback is shown on the top 
of the picture. His robe of cloth of gold 
has been badly reproduced by photography. 
The incident which the picture illustrates was 
thus narrated by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in 
our last April number : — | 


One incident of his boyhood made his fame ring 
throughont India, and showed what stuff he was made 
of. It was his encounter with a 
fighting elephant on 28th May, 
1633. That morning Shah Jahan, 
who loved this sport, set two huge elephants, Sudhakar 
and Suratsundar by name, to fight a combat on the 
level bank of the Jumna near the mansion at Agra 
which he had occupied before his‘accession. They ran 
for some distance and then grappled together just 
below the balcony of the morning salute in the fort. 
The emperor hastened there to see the fight, his eldest 
three sons riding a few paces before him. Aurangzib, 
intent on seeing the fight, edged his way very close to 
the elephants. 

The brutes, after a while let go their grip and each 
stepped back a little. Sudhakar’s spirit was fully 
roused. Losing sight of his 
opponent he turned to vent his 
wrath on the prince standing by. 
Trumpeting fiercely, the moving mountain charged 
Aurangzib. The prince, then only fourteen years old, 
calmly stood his round, kept his horse from turning 
back, and flung his spear at the elephant’s head. All 
was now confusion and alarm. The crowd swayed 
this way and that, men stumbling on one another in 


Elephant combat 


at Agra. 


Elephant 
Aurangzib. 


charges 
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their eagerness to flee. The nobles and the servants 
ran about shouting, fireworks were let off to scare 
away the elephant, but all to no effect. The animai 
came on, felled Aurangzib’s horse with a sweep of his 
long tusk. But the prince jumped up from the ground, 
drew his sword, and faced the raging beast. The 
unequal combat would have soon ended fatally for 
the heroic boy, but succour was at hand. His 
brother Shuja forced his way through the crowd and 
smoke, galloped up to the elephant, and wounded it 
with his spear. But his horse reared and he was 
thrown down. Rajah Jai Singh, too, came up, and 
while managing his shying steed with one hand 
attacked the elephant with the other from the right 
side. Shah Jahan shouted to his own guards to run 


to the spot. 


Just then an unlooked for diversion came to the 
princes’ aid. The other elephant, Suratsundar, ran 
up to renew the combat, and Sudhakar, having 
now no stomach for the fight, or being daunted by 
the spear-thrusts and fire works discharged at him, 
fled from the field with his rival thundering on his 
heels. 

The danger thus passed away, and the princes were 
saved. Shah Jahan clasped Aurangzib to his bosom, 
raised his courage, gave him the 
title of Bahadur or hero, and 
covered him with presents. The 
courtiers cried out that the boy had inherited his 
father’s reckless courage, and told how Shah Jahan 
in his youth had attacked a wild tiger sword in hand 
before the eyes of Jahangir. 


Aurangzib reward- 
ed. 


am \ 


- 


"s 





NOTES 


On this occasion Aurangzib gave a foretaste of his 


lofty spirit and royal contempt for death, in his speech 


as reported by Hamiduddin Khan. 
When his father lovingly chid 
him, he replied, “If the fight had ended fatally for 
me it would not have been a matter of shame. Death 
drops the curtain even over emperors; it is no 
dishonour. «The shame lay in what my brothers 
did!” 

Three days afterwords occutred his fifteenth birth- 
day. The Emperor had the boy weighed against 
gold pieces in full court and presented him with the 
amount (5000. mohurs,)} the elephant Sudhakar, and 
other gifts worth two lakhs of rupees in all, The deed 
was celebrated in Urdu and Persian verses. The 
Poet Laureate, Saidai Gilani, surnamed Bedil Khan, 
got Rs. 5,000 for his ode, Shuja was praised for his 
gallant exertions. Another.sum of 5,000 gold pieces 
was distributed by the Emperor in charity. 

Thergafter we get occasional.glimpses of Aurangzib, 
Next year the Emperor paid a visit to Kashmir. 
Aurangzib accompanied .him and was presented with 
the parganah of Lukh-bhavan near Sahibabad or 
Achbal (September, 1634). 

Hitherto Aurangzib had been getting, like other 
Mughal princes before they were old enough for 

Aieeeticanaas military appointment, a | daily 
Ren cease allowance of Rs.-500, But on 13th 
December, 1634, though not‘ yet sixteen, he got his 
first post in the Mughal peerage, with the rank of a 
Commander of Ten Thousand “Horse, but with an 
actual following of 4000 ‘troopers. He was also 
permitted to use the red tent, which was a royal 


Brave words. - 


.prerogative. The governorship of the Deccan, was 


intended for him, and there under the guidance of 


the highest generals of his:-father’s court, he was: 


expected to receive the best education then possible 
for a man of action and a leader of-men. As a 
preparation for this high and difficult, post,. he was 
given his first lessons in the art of war and the control 
of men by being sent to the Bundela Expedition in 
September, 1635. E 


Mrs. Besant’s University. 


The Educational Review of Madras writes 
as follows on Mrs. Besant’s proposed 
University :— =~ 


For sometime past Mrs. Annie Besant has been 
planning to establish a university in India which 
should owe its foundation to private and voluntary effort 
and should draw together colleges in which religion and 
morals form part of the curriculum. This university, 
it is said, will have a field of activity of a distinctive 
character from the existing universities, and possess 
special features of its own. The most marked speciali- 
ty of the proposed university will lie in the fact that it 
will affiliate no colleges in which religion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education given. 
The second important speciality will be the placing 
in the first rank of Indian philosophy, history and 
literature, and seeking in these, and in the classical 
languages of India, the chief means of culture. The 
third important speciality will be the paying of- special 
attention to manual and technical training, to science 
applied to agriculture and manufactures, and to Indian 
arts and crafts, so as to revive these now-decaying 
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industries. The question naturally arises whether 
there is any need for this proposed university. Our 
answer is distinctly in the negative. The very fact 
that this university, is to be under the auspices of the 
Theosophical Society must give rise to a suspicion. 
The methods employed"by this society are the very 
opposite of- what can be called rational and critical. 
Its teachings are a mixture of savage superstition and 


high-sounding scholastic gibberish. The essential 


aim of a university is the increase of knowledge 
and the training of young men for this work. Neither: 
the teaching of religion nor the inculcation of 


„morality. comes within the ~ scope of a university. 


It may be noticed that all modern universities have 
nothing to do with the teaching of religion or morality, 
although they may have chairs for the critical study 
of theology and the moral sciences. With the spread 
of civilization the number of universities increases, but 
the religious spirit declines, because the strength of 
character needed to make civilization possible arises 
from other sources than veligton. No university can 
think of placing any philosophy in the first rank. 
Its aim being the discovery: of truth, it cannot patronise 
any particular. system. - Manual and technical 
training can be given even by the existing universities. 
What we want in India, at present is one grand 
university of the German type; a teaching university, 
thoroughly -equipped up-to-date in all departments 
where the best Indian intellect is brought to a focus 
to train young Indians, not only to become good 
citizens and patriots, a thing that can be done by the 


‘ordinary school and college, but also to make them 


capable of carrying ‘out: original investigation in the 
several departments of life so as to enrich the country 
and elevate it in the scale of nations. 

The only alteration .that we should like 
to make is the substitution of “blind reli- 
giosity’.- and “blind faith in religious 
dogma”. respectively for the words which 


` we have italicised above. 


The Teaching of Venaculars in English 
i ‘Schools in Ceylon. - 


'We observe that at a recent meeting of 
the Ceylon Educatronal Association a 
resolution was passed disapproving of the 
proposed compulsory teaching of Sinhalese 
in English schools in Ceylon. Most of the 
speakers were missionaries, ‘managers of 
schools. One said that “Sinhalese was their 


_ (the pupils’) home language and‘it was not 


necessary that it should be taught”! 
Imagine such a principle enunciated by an 
educationist in any other country. If the 
matter were not so serious, it might be regard- 
ed as a thing to laugh at. Another speaker 
said that “he punished his children who 
spoke Singhalese during school hours”, For- 
tunately there are other missionary educa- 
tionists in Ceylon who are wiser. Mr. A.G. 
Trinity College, Kandy, has 
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anticipated Government action by himself 
making Sinhalese or Tamil a compulsory 


study. The President of the Jaffna College 


(Rev. G. G. Brown) too is of the same 
opinion. Ina recent speech he remarked 
--“no student can be considered well- 
educated unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with his own tongue.” “It is difficult to 
see why they (the vernaculars) should not 
be made compulsory in every primary and 
secondary school from the lowest’ to the 
highest class.” 

We trust that the desire of other Managers 
to ostracise all that belongs to the national 
culture of Ceylon will have no effect on 
the intention of Government to ‘make the 
vernaculars a compulsory study in all 
Ceylon schools. It would be a very good 
thing if the children of all English residents 
were also compelled ‘to learn one of the 
two languages referred to--it might 
broaden their minds: a knowledge of the 
vernacular is also essential to any really 
successful professional work, and to any 
but the most superficial social intercourse. 
To deliberately punish children for speak- 
ing their own mother tongue is what we 
have learned to regard as the policy of 
Germany ‘in Poland, or to expect of Russia 
in Finland, if they obtain the power. We 
do not expect it of English educationists 
ine an English colony. And why should 
missionaries have so much voice in the 
matter? Only because the people of 
Ceylon are still 
people to do their own work for them. 


European and Indian Government 
Officials. 


The Rev. John Page Hopps, Editor of 
The Coming Day, London, writes to The 
Daily Chronicle, London :— 


Thank you’for your leader on “Our Indian Empire,” 
in which you say: "To-day there are employed in the 
executive and judicial administration of British India 
1,230,000 natives, as against a small sprinkling of 5,000 
Englishmen. There is not a department of the ad- 
ministration that could be carried on to-day without 
the co-operation of Indian officials.” That looked 
familiar to me, and then I remembered what was 
lately said to me by one of the most judicious, 
temperate, and reliable of Indians. He said, “There 
is not a department of administration but what could 
be carried on to-day by Indian officials.” He went on 
to say that it would only require a little easy re- 
adjustment and “going up one” to dispense with the 
English officials altogether, as the work was done by 


Indians, barring the highly paid so-called work of the 
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men at the head. Will some one tell us what are the 
wages of the 1,250,000 and what are the salaries and 
what will be the pensions of the 5,000 ? 


Sanskrit Inscriptions in China. 


Two Sanskrit inscriptions, said to be the 
first yet discovered in China, have been 
found by Commandant d’Ollone during 
his recent ‘Mission’, of which an account 
appears in the current number of the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academie des Inscriptions: 
we take the following from the Athenaeum 
of September 24th :— 

“The Sanskrit inscription at Yun-nan-sen was 
found on a pyramid over 6 metres high, covered with 
Buddhist sculptures which M. d’Ollone considers to 
be more graceful and delicate than any others now 
existing in China. He hazards the guess that those 
on the lower part, which are distinctly Chinese in 
Type, were executed by native artists, while those on 
the upper, on which the Sanskrit inscription appears, 
were the work of sculptures imported from India.” 


The collection of works of Art. 


“Experience teaches that the collection of works of 
art, provided it is prompted by genuine love of art, is 
of inestimable value to a nation as an agent for good 
and an antidote to purely materialistic tendencies.” 


The collection of works of art now being 
made by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy for the 
next Allahabad Exhibition will be unique. 
It would be of incalculable benefit to India 
if we could permanently locate entire 
collection or as much of it as might be 
available in a national museum. Is it 
impossible to get money for the purpose ? 

India has already been denuded of a 
considerable portion of her art treasures; 
they are now in London, Berlin, Leyden, 
Copenhagen and other places in Europe. 
The process still goes on. While we hanker 
after the trivial art of Europe, neglecting 


‘both Indian art and the great art of Europe, 


Europeans who appreciate true art continue 
to spend money and time and energy to 
collect for their museums good specimens of 
Indian art. The following telegram from 
The Empire's Madras corréspondent is the 
latest instance of such Western efforts :— 


Dr. Scherman, the eminent Oriental scholar and 
Director of Oriental languages, in the University of 
Munich, has been deputed by the German Government 
to make a tour of India and to collect ancient idols, 
bronze and copper articles, images and specimens of 
Hindu architecture, for the National Museum at 
Munich. Dr. and Mrs. Scherman, (who is an 
accomplished lady) will reach Madras at the end of 
the month from Colombo, 


“as men? 





NOTES 


Is there no means of keeping our art 
treasures in our own country? Shall we 
awake to the gravity of the problem only 
when it ts too late? 


A Fatal way of paying a compliment. 


“India is* destroying her civilisation out of 
compliment to England.” 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor. 
Qur most important national duty is to 
understand the true meaning of civilisation 
and'what is the distinctive and essential 
characteristic of Indian civilisation. l 


Education of Indian Women. 


“The boys can take care of themselves, 
but the poor girls are ata disadvantage.” 
This is what Her Gracious Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda said at Seattle to 
Sister Evelyn who had approached her with 
the proposal for establishing homes for the 
Indian students in the different university 
towns. And she was perfectly right. As 
her husband is the model prince in India, 
so is she the, model princess. She has 


nothing else in her heart but the education ` 


of the Indian women. 

It isa great shame to us. men; and the 
way we have neglected the education: of 
our women goes to show how selfish we 
are. Even the latest educational organiza- 
tion, the National Council of Education, 
has no provision forthe girls. We know, 
there are some nationalits who will come 


forward with the argument that the “double » 


prison of purdah and ignorance” doesn’t 
stand inthe way of our winning perfect 
citizenship. But pray, will it not be 
thousand times easier if our women are 
educated, at least as much and as many 
Certainly there are many occa- 
sions in history when the men have drawn 
inspiration from the women and then have 
been able to accomplish noble deeds. 


If the men are doing nothing for our 
mothers and daughters, let the women 
themselves take up the work. Let those 
women who have got education feel that 
it is their duty to educate the ignorant ones 
of their sex. We sincerely appeal to them 
to spend all their time, energy and money 
for the upliftment of their sisters and only 
for that. 

Mothers and sisters, follow the lead of the 
Maharani of Baroda. You will be very 
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much encouraged to hear that this royal 
lady-in her recent travel in this country 
always made it a point to pick up able and 
worthy American ladies interested in the 
welfare of our dear motherland; and a band 
of such workers will, in the near future, 
leave the American shores to take up the 
cause of female education in Baroda. 
Mothers and sisters, those of you who are 
educated, form yourselves into an organisa- 
tion all over India, decide upon the kind of 
education needed, and take the initiative. 
Then the men will surely feel ashamed ; 
and cannot but help you in every possible 
way. We can assure you that there are. 
some of your American sisters who are ever 
ready to help you. If such an organisation 
is started, we will be very happy to give 
information about our American sisters 
through the Modern Review. 


BERKELEY, U. S. A. “G.” 


The rate of increase of population in 
India. 


In the article on high prices printed in 
this number the writer says that “it is an 
undisputed fact that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 154 per 
cent. in a decade.” He also quotes the 
Statist as saying that “The British Raj has 
stopped all intestine wars, has made life 
and property secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary’ increase 
of population.” The real facts are given- 
below, showing that the rate of increase 
has been neither 154 p.c. per decade nor 
extraordinary. We quote from the Census 
of India, 1901, Volume 1. 

The gross increase of the population during the 
decade preceding the Census of 1901 was 2'4. per cent., 
compared with 13'1 and 23'1 percent. in the periods 
1881—g1 and 1872—81 respectively, but, as already 
explained, the real progress is obscured by the gradual 
extension of the area included within the scope of the 
census operations. Of the increase of nearly 48 millions 
recorded in 1881, no less than 33 millions was derived 
from the counting of new areas, and of the increase 
of 34 millions and 7 millions registered in 1891 and 
1901, 5% millions and 2§ milions respectively were 
obtained in the same way. The exclusion of these 
fictitious gains reduces the rate of increase in the 
three periods 1872—1881, 1881—1891, and 1891— 
Igor to 6°8, 10°9 and 1'5 per cent. respectively.” 
P. 79 

In the next paragraph the Report discusses 
the elimination of variations on account of 
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better enumeration. The following con- 


__clusion is then arrived at :— 


“It may therefore be concluded that the true growth 
of the population since 1872 has been as follows :-— 

From 1872 to '1881—possibly nil and certainly not 
more than 1'5 per cent. 

From 1881 to 1891—about g'8 per cent. 

From 1891 to 1g901—about 1'5 per cent.” 

So the increase per decade has been very 
much less than r54, and certainly not “extra- 
ordinary.” A comparison with other civilised 
countries will show that our increase has 
been less, not more than that of the population 
in many other civilised countries. Our 
figures are taken or compiled from 
The Statesman's Year Book. From ‘1891 to 
Igor the rate of increase has been in 
England 12‘r, in Wales 13°3, and in Scotland 
tr'r. Belgium is the most thickly populated 
country in the world. Yet there from 1890 
to 1900 the rate of increase has been 
nearly 13 per cent. From 1890 to 1901 
the rate of increase in Denmark has 
been nearly 13 per cent. In the German 
Empire from 18g5 to rgoo the rate of in- 
crease has been x's per cent. per annum or 
15 per cent. per decade. For the Russian 
Empire we extract a paragraph from the 
Statesman’s Year Book, noting that the in- 
crease shown is for a period of „o years 
approximately; so that the increase for a 
decade would approximately be obtained 
by dividing the figures by 4. 

“The following table [it is needless for our purpose 
to print the table. Ed., M. R.| exhibits the details 
of the census which was taken over the whole of the 
Empire on January 28 (February 9) 1897, with the 
exception of the Grand-Duchy of Finland,—no less 
than 230,000 persons having been engaged to take 
part init. Comparing the items of the census with 
the figures of the 1856—59, it appears that the popula- 
tion of the empire has increased by 74 percent. The 
largest increases took place in the capitals (270 p. c. 
i” St. Petersburg), Euh Russia comés next 
(207 p. c. in Kherson, 170 p.c. in Yekaterinoslav, 
137 p. & in Taurida). The increase in other parts of 
the Empire appears as follows :—North-Wesi Russia, 
from 56 to 73 p. c.; Baltic Provinces, 25 to 58 p. c4 
White Russia and Lithuania, 77 (Kovno) to 120 
(Minsk) p. c.; Poland, 117 p. c.; Caucasus (without 
annexations) 95 p- c.; Siberia, 130 p. c.” 

In 1rgoo the population of the United 
States of America was 75 millions. This 
year the Director of the Census prophesies 
returns of over go million souls,—an increase 
of 20 p.c. in a decade. 


The British belief, re-stated by the Statist, 
that because the British Government has 
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stopped intestine wars and made life and 
property secure, therefore the increase in 
population is bound to .be extraordinary, 
does not rest on incontrovertible logic, and 
it has been shown above from facts to be a 
myth. For though mortality from internal 
wars has been ail, the mortality from 
famines and epidemics and many preventi- 
ble diseases has been great; whether 1 
has been greater than in the pre-Britisk 
period we cannot say off-hand. It has 
been calculated that the mortality from 
famines alone in India from 1891 to rgoc 
was 19 millions, whereas the mortality 
from all the wars in the world from 179: 
to 1900 was only five millions. We take the 
figures from The Twentieth Century Maga 
zine of America for August, r910, but cannot 


vouch for their accuracy. 


Child marriage and increase of 
population. 


There is a notion that the earlier a couple 
actually enter into the conjugal relation 


the more are they likely to add to the 


population of the country. This is a wrong 
idea. We are speaking, of course, of early 
marriages as they prevail in India, in the 
sense of child marriages, particularly in the 
case of girls. Even if it were true that the 
offspring of such marriages would bi 
more numerous than -in the case of adul 
marriages, there would at the same time 
be a greater mortality among the issu 
of immature mothers, But the fact i 
child marriages really serve as a checi 


upon population and not unoften lead ti 


complete sterility or untimely terminatior 
of the child-bearing period. We shall quote 
one authority; others may also be quoted. 


“Nearly ninety years ago, when Dr. Franci 
Buchanan made his well-known survey of Benga 
embracing, under Lord Minto’s orders, ‘the progres 
and most remarkable customs of each different sec 
or tribe of which the population consists,’ he wrot 
as follows of one of the districts in Bihar, the border 
land between Bengal and the United Provinces :— 

“Premature marriages among some tribes art 
in Shahabad, on the same footing, as in Bengal, * ? 
This custom, so far as it extends, and the gre 
number of widows condemned by rank to live single 
no doubt proves some check upon population.” 

“In another place Dr. Buchanan says that i 
respect of marriage customs, Patna— 

“is nearly on a footing’ with Bhagalpur; but her 
(in Bihar) the custom of premature marriage is ni 
so prevalent: and it must be observed that in thes 
districts this custom is by no means such a check o 





population as in Bengal, for there the girl usually 
is married when she is ten years of age, but in this 
district the girl remains at her father’s house until 
the age Sah hashes and of course her children are 
stronger and she is less liable to sterility.” Pp. 433-434, 
Vol. Í, The Census of India, rogor. 

. So when, the writer of the article on 
”“High Prices” says that with the system 
of early marriages (meaning child-marriages 
of course} an increase of population is 
inevitable, he lays down a proposition 
which is by no means incontrovertible. 


‘The necessity for emigration.” 


The same writer thinks that’ he has 
established the necessity for emigration from 
India. We also admit that there should be 
emigration from India, but certainly not 
because India is over-populated. India is 
really wofully under-populated. Any one 
who has travelled through India, up hill 
and down dale, knows this from the evi- 
dence furnished by his eyes. But as many 
Indians unfortunately do not do so and as 
the modern tyranny of statistics has to be 
reckoned with, we give some convincing 
figures here. The population per square 
mile in Austro-Hungary is 196°22, in Austria 
23303, in Belgium 627:95, in Denmark 
167°58, in France 189'51; in the .German 
Empire 289°60, in Italy 30371, in Japan 
324°91, in- the Netherlands 445'r2, in 
Switzerland 216°51, in the United Kingdom 
. 35611, and in India 166°62. The figures 
for France, 
United Kingdom and India are for 1906 and 
the rest for rg05. So India is not over- 
populated. It may be contended, however, 
that as she is an agricultural country, a 
greater population can not be supported 
in India by agriculture. This is not true, 
evén from the point. of view of extensive 
culture, .leaving -aside the method of 
intensive farming. For we find in that 
- common school-book, Arden Wood's General 
Geography for Indian Schools, that “about a 
quarter of India is unculturable, and nearly 
a quarter is culturable but at present 
- uncultivated”, P. 145. So about 450,000 
square miles of culturable land in the 
Indian Empire still remains untilled. 


+1 


It is no doubt true that in some provinces, 
notably Bihar, the population is very dense. 
But others are.sparsely inhabited. In Assam 
the population is 120 to the square mile, 
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in Burma 44, in Kashmir 38, in Central 
India xo8, and in the Central Provinces 
1x2. So that there is much room for inter- 
provincial migration in India. Both official 
and non-official agencies ought to work much 


‘more in this direction than they have hither- 


to done. But, wherever tt exists, indentured 
labour ought to be put an endto. Free 
labour and free emigration ought to be 
the invariable rule. Persuasion and in- 
ducements of easy land tenure, and, where 
necessary, subsidised farming, should be 
the only methods employed. 


Emigration to Foreign Countries. 


Our students must go abroad for such 
education as cannot be had at home. Other 
Indians must. go abroad for such. oppor- 
tunities of improving their material condi- 
tion as do not exist in India. Besides the 
direct gain of education and wealth to these 
two classes of voyagers to foreign lands, 
there is the much more important indirect 
gain to spur them on. A sojourn in foreign 
lands cannot but awaken political conscious- 
ness and political aspirations. The atmos- 
phere of free countries is worth breathing. 
It has such a bracing effect on our entire 
nature. If we seek -work in foreign lands 
and cannot easily find it, in spite of our 


capacity, willingness and sobriety, whereas. 


any foreigner may come to India and work 
and even settle here if he likes, the’ contrast 
cannot but set us thinking more vigorously 
as to why it is so, than any amount of 
reading in newspapers about 
ings of our countrymen abroad. Moreover the 
majority of our countrymen do not and can- 
not read ; they areilliterate. They can have 
an idea of their political condition only by 
actual personal experience. We must also 


vall know by actual experienc why in other 


countries people earn so much, whereas we 
cannot do so in our own country. “Emigra- 
tion to foreign lands will knock all caste 
and creed and race conceits out of our 
heads. “The politically important,” “dyna- 
mic,” and “loyal” Musalman, “the too-holy- 


to-be-touched” Brahman, and “the untouch-. 
. able” lower ‘classes, all will find that they 


are pariahs ; and, as in the Transvaal, will 
learn to fraternise and stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a struggle for the rights of man. 


In a word, we must all graduate in the 


the suffer- 
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University’ of Hard Knocks. Else we shall 
all remain less than men. 

True, in-foreign lands, there are suffer- 
ings and hardships and ill-treatment, and 
possibly starvation by death in store for 
us. But is India such a paradise? Are 
there no miseries here? No chronic semi- 
starvation? No wrongs? For the sake of 
the Motherland itself, we must learn to 
leave India, fora while at least. We must 
not like children cling for ever to her knees. 


A spéech of the incoming Viceroy. 


Lord Hardinge’s postprandial speech at 
a banquet has set all Anglo-Indian and 
‘Indian journalists speculating as to what 
will be his policy and the character of his 
administration. Many previous instances 
have shown the utter uselessness and 
delusiveness of all such speculations. Words 
have many meanings and shades of mean- 
ing, and there are many reservations and 
mental ifs and buts. It is best, therefore, 
to wait and judge a man by his actual 
performances. 

We note that the Viceroy-elect has ex- 


pressed a desire to conciliate all classes, - 


creeds and races in India. This means, 
not that each section is to get whatever 
it demands (which is impossible), but that 
justice is ‘to be done to'all and the just 
claims of all are to be met. Judging by 
this standard, if Lord Hardinge is to fulfil 
his own desire, he will have to do several 
things. l 

To satisfy all Indians, he will in the frst 
place have to do all that lies in his power 
to secure for Indians’ the full rights of 
British citizenship im British colonies. 
Success, of course, he cannot command; 
what is expected of him is that he should 
make a persistent, whole-hearted endeavour. 
This, we are convinced, has not yet been 
done either by the Imperial or the Indian 
Government. If the colonists will not 
admit us on an equal footing, let there be 
reciprocity, let them and their goods be 
prevented from coming to India. That will, 
in the last resort, satisfy Indians. 

In the second place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate-Hindus and in fact all 
non-Musalmans in India, he will have to 
give them exactly the same status and rights 
under Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme as the 
Musalmans enjoy. Preferential treatment 
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accorded to any one class cannot possibly 
conciliate other classes. 


In the third place, if he wishes to conciliate 
Hindus all over India, he will have to stop 
the North-Western frontier raids. As the 
aggressors are all Musalmans and deliberately 
choose Hindus as their victims, these raids are 
felt as a great humiliation by all Hindus. It 
cannot be that the powerful British Govern- 
ment cannot stop these raids, if they be 
convinced of the seriousness of the probelm 
from our point of view. 


In the fourth place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate the Bengalis, he will 
have to undo or suitably modify the Partition 
of Bengal. In years to come even the faintest 
traces of any anti-partition demonstration 
may be obliterated by executive order, but 
Bengalis will never be reconciled to the 
divison of their province and people effected 
by Lord Curzon. 


But we have no desire to draw up an 
exhaustive list of the various things which 
in our opinion Lord Hardinge should 
do to conciliate all classes of the people. So 
we stop here. 


The N. W. Frontier Raids. 


The raids on Hindus by their transfrontier 
Pathan neighbors still continue. - The 
following are the details of the latest raid, 
committed at Phalhar in Tank on the night 
of the roth October. About rI p.m. a number 
of Waziris entered the house of one Ganesh- 
ram by scaling over the wall of the adjoin- 
ing house and overpowered Ganeshram. 
Bhanjuram, nephew of Ganeshram, raised 
an alarm but was assaulted with a dagger. 
Ganeshram, who came to his rescue, was 
killed. Ganeshram’s mether and wife were 
also wounded .and his infant’ child taken 
away. The Mahomedans of the village who 
had some guns given them for the protection of 
Hindus did not turn up. Bhanjuram is said 
to be lying in a precarious condition. 


Considering that the raiders are all 
Musalmans and that, with the exception 
of one Shaikh Muhammad Akram, all their 
victims have been Hindus, by delibérate 
choice, the official who gave the Maho- 
medans of the village arms for the protec- 
tion of the Hindus must be held to be an 
unconscious humorist of the first order. 
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f. The Anti-partition Agitation. 


The anti-partition, swadeshi and boycott 
movements in Bengal are all connected with 
one another. They may even be considered 
in their origin one and the same; though, 
no doubt, even if the partition were now 
cancelled, the swadeshi movement will not 
come to an end. 

Therefore in considering why the er 


- tition agitation does not now show the same .: 


vigour and volume as before, we should take 
into account the causes which have affected 
all these allied movements. We 
mention some of the principal causés, but 


not in chronological order. After the deport- 


ation of nine Bengali gentlemen without 
trial, there were questions asked in Parlia- 
ment as to why they had been deported. 
In reply to one of these questions it was 


_ officially said that the deportations were 


due to causes connected with the swadeshi 
agitation. But as the deportees: were never 
told their offence nor brought to trial, and as 
some other gentlemen very prominently con- 
nected with.that agitation were not deported 
or legally proceeded against, people have 
not been yet able to understand what sort of 
connection with the Antipartition-Swadeshi- 
Boycott agitation qualified the nine gentle- 
men for deportation and disqualified their 
fellows. So a vague sort of terror came to 
be connected with all three movements, and 


people began to fight shy of them. 


There was also the cry in the Anglo-Indian 
press and among Anglo-Indian officials that 
the boycott movemént had led to terrorist 
crimes. We, for ourselves, have never been 
convinced as to any necessary cause-and- 
effect connection between the two. The 


cry, however, led. to the giving up of the . 


use of the world “boycott” ; it was said that 
the people had not given up and- would not 
give up the thing itself. But the fact is the 
same fear that led to the avoidance of the 
name, has been also leading (let us chari- 
tably suppose, subconsciously) to the gradual 
moving away of the people from the urging 
and practice of boycott itself. 


The effect of the repressive legislation 
“against public meetings, the proclamation 
of districts under the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the stopping of -conferences have to be 
taken into consideration. As Calcutta is 
the centre of the movement, whatever has 


"an adverse 


shall ` 
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influence on the ‘movement in 
Calcutta tells upon it in the districts. So 
the order stopping meetings in the squares 
half an hour before sunset, the passing of 
the new Calcutta Police Act which in- 
creases the risk of-holding and addressing 
public meetings and the stopping of the 
celebration of the last 7th of August 


“Boycott” anniversary, must be considered 


as having a very important bearing on the 
permanence and strength of the movements. 

The agitation has all along been carried 
on by both speech and writing. Hence 
the restrictive and repressive press legisla- 
tion has also affected the movement.. And 
itshould be borne in mind that whenever 
any restrictive or repressive measure is 
passed, against either public speech or 
writing, it has-the effect of repressing ‘or 
restraining more than is necessary, and that 
even when the legislature does not intend 
that such a result should be produced. 
For the Executive and the Police sometimes 
give effect to the measures more ‘rigorously 
than is necessary, and people also like to be 
on the safe side. 

Thus not only have: ‘our speakers almost 
ceased to agitate, the journalists have also 
allowed some respite to their pens on this 
subject. 

The political dacoity and conspiracy cases 
have also produced.a deterrent effect on the 
agitation. Some men connected’ with the 
agitation have been convicted by the law- 
courts -on the charges of dacoity or conspi- 
racy, and there is a doubt in the public 
mind that some convictions have not been 
right, though some were so. Again, some 
gentlemen connected with this tripartite 
agitation’ were arrested by the police. or 
suspicion of their complicity in dacoity 
and conspiracy cases and kept in confine- 

ment for weeks and months, though at 
length they were either not committed fo: 
trial or acquitted after trial, And of the 
innocence of.these men the public have hac 
no doubt from the start. Thenet effect o: 
the -troubles undergone by these innocen’ 
men has been to make men of lukewarm o; 
easy-going disposition (and it must be 
confessed that most of us belong. to thi: 
class) give a wide berth to the Antipartition. 
Swadeshi-Boycott Movement. Then there 
are the house-searches. In the majority of 
cases, the searches have been entirely 


movement. 
wrongly connected in 
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to avoid the agitation. 


_ failed to gain its primary object. 
cannot now be said that political agitation 


the soil. 


_ been so many causes to disturb the natural 
course of the antipartition movement, that 
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fruitless. The Police have taken the touble “dee 


to make these troublesome searches (we 
mean troublesome to the householders) for 
nothing. And among the houses raided 
have been those of men connected with the 
So it has been rightly or 
the popular mind 
with the searches asa possible contributory 
cause. This has increased the tendency 
Lastly has come 
Sir Edward Baker’s pronouncement against 


= the antipartition demonstration. 


= National life in India has been cast in the 
Western political mould comparatively 
recently. It would not have been unnatural 
or unexpected, therefore, if the agitation 


had naturally subsided and come to an end 


in course of time, considering that it had 
But it 


of the Western type has not taken root in 
For, as shown above, there have 


it is now impossible to say what, left to 


itself, would have been its present con- 


dition or character. 


Rakhi Day. 


The Rakhi Day was observed this vear 
with as much enthusiasm as one had a right 


to expect from the inclemency of the wea- 
= ther and the openly expressed dissaproval 
of the Government, amounting practically 
toa prohibition. 
also from men of the greatest veracity who 
were behind the scenes, that the shops and 
=- bazars were closed spontaneously and willing- 
ly and “no-cooking” was also observed with 
equal spontaneity. 
= significan: than the numbers of the proces- 


We know personally and 


These facts are mcre 


sionists and the audience at 


the public 


i: meeting, though these, too, were under the 
= circumstances quite satisfactory, 


The public meeting 


was presided over 


by Mr. A. Rasul, M. A. (Oxon), Barrister- 
at-law. 
belittle his 
-= brains and disinterested patriotism must tell. 
_ These are more than the possession of acres, 
even when the possessor cannot manage 


made to 
character, 


been 


But 


have 
importance. 


Attempts 


them himself. Mr. Rasul’s speech was 


worthy of the occasion, full of sound reason- 
ing and convincing facts and figures. 


Mr. A. RASUL. 


We have often been told that the parti- 
tion is a settled fact. But why is it not 
demonstrated to us what good it has done or 
is calculated to do to even the Musalmans 
which couid not have been done without 
the partition? Where are the facts to show 
that it has increased the efficiency of the 


administration, if by that is not meant the 


increase of crime? 


Sir Edward Baker 
and the Antipartition Agitation. 


Sir Edward Baker having admitted the 
lawful and constitutional character of the 
agitation ought not to have asked loyal 
and law-abiding persons to refrain from 
taking part in it. There was no consistency 
in his doing so. For his advice plainly 
carried the implication that those who 
would take part in it would not be quite 
loyal and law-abiding. 
constitutional ruler, as Sir Edward claims 
to be, should not use his moral influence 
and the fear that it excites in a country 
where there is no popular control, to put 
a stop to a constitutional movement. 





Moreover, a- 
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Nor are his reasons for exhorting the 
people not to join in the demonstration, 
sufficient. He says the partition has been 
pronounced to be a settled fact by the 
highest authority, and therefore to agitate 
against it is both futile and a waste of 
energy that may be applied to better uses. 
The highest human authority in the British 
Empire is not the Secretary of State for 
India, but the British Democracy. If the 
Irish, who are so close to the British people, 
have agitated for more than a century to 
get Home Rule from the British Democracy 
and are at length on the eve of getting it, 
has the time come after only five years’ 
agitation to say that the British Democracy 
will not upset an unpopular, unjust and 
unnecessary measure? We have not yet 
been able to place the case before them. 
They have not yet had an opportunity to 
pronounce their verdict. Is there, moreover, 
any settled fact in politics? We will not go 
outside the British Empire for illustrations. 
We will not refer to European countries 
where monarchy has given place to re- 
publics, and despotism to constitutional 
monarchy, nor to Asiatic countries where 
autocracy has given place or is about to 
give place to representative government. 
We will simply say that the House of 
Lords with its privileges has been a settled 
fact for centuries; and yet now it 1s about 
to be shorn of some of its powers. We will 
say that the principle of no votes for women 
was a settled fact of hoary antiquity, and 
yet the suffragettes are on the eve of 
storming the citadel of male privilege. We 
will say that Free Trade has been a settled 
fact for many decades, and yet Tariff Re- 
formers are Carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign against it and hope to gain their point. 
Empires have vanished, whole races of 
men have disappeared from this earth. 
Countries have sunk into the ocean, new 
ones have been upheaved. Nay, stars 
disappear and others emerge out of the 
vast depths of space, Nothing that is 
created is settled for ever. There is perpe- 
tual flux, continuous change. Only God’s 
laws do not change. And in the last 
resort we look up to. Him for the redress of 
our grievances ; for when the rulers do 
justice, their sense of justice comes from 


God. 


We find that some of our non-official 
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advisers have been telling us not to spend 
our energies uselessly on a hopeless agitation 
but to attend to other matters. That is 
always the way of self-appointed advisers. 
If you devote yourselves to the task of 
securing political reform, they tell you to 
set your house in order by means of social 
reform. If you seek to revive you industries 
they tell you first to improve the national 
character and educate the people, and so 
on. We say, all these things are necessary, 
and interdependent. Let every one do that 
for which he ts best fitted and which 
appeals to him as the most urgent and of 
primary importance. 

Sir Edward Baker has been informed that 
onthe last occasion of the antipartition 
demonstration the pictures of Khudiram 
Bose, &c., were exhibited, but he himself 
does not say that it was done either with 
the approval or connivance of the leaders. 
Our information is that such pictures were 
not exhibited. But even if it were done, 
it would be necessary only to stop such 
exhibitions and not the entire demonstra- 
tion. We have some knowledge of popular 
demonstrations in other lands. We make 
bold to say that in no other country has 
similar demonstrations been carried on with 
greater orderliness and respect for the law. 

Another reason assigned by Sir Edward 
Baker is that evil-disposed persons may use 
these demonstrations to stir up race-hatred, 
sedition, tc. But we do not think that 
because a thing can be abused therefore it 
should be put an end to. Criminals use 
their personal liberty to injure others. But 
nobody proposes on that account to deprive 
every one of his liberty. The Spanish 
Inquisitionists made a wrong use of Christian- 
ity when they tortured and burned heretics. 
But it would be wrong on that account to 
propose to do away with Christianity. 

Our views on the question of the place 
of students in politics have been expressed 
in these pages many times. With politics 
of the wrong kind neither students nor 
their elders ought to have anything to do. 
But students should certa nly take interest 
and a subordinate part in legitimate poli- 
tics. They should not. while in statu 
pupilari aspire to have a controlling hand. 
By subordinate part, we mean a part, 
similar, for example, to that played by the 
National Congress Volunteers. They should 
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yecta ors 
ducation, without which 
We are distinct! 
Ae, Popon that: students should; take eh 
Ls in demonstrations like those ich take 
Ti ‘oe on the Rakhi Day. Of course, if the 
Government says they must not, our leaders 
asa matter of expediency have to try to give 
_ effect to the Government order; but we 
are not convinced that our views are wrong. 
It is possible, though not practicable, 
Mitac ct leaders (who do not possess legal 
5 = power to regulate the movements of young- 
Pa en) to keep back boys and youngmen 
from a particular public demonstration. But 
how can they distinguish schoolboys and 
s ollege-students from other boys and young 
men ? How can anybody prevent these 
young fellows from being spectators even? 
We ticularly as the Rakhi Day demonstra- 
“ede extend over miles of streets and 
bathing ghats. Even a cat may look at 
a king, as the English proverb says. 
Sir Edward Baker need not be told the 
BL oe ory of the Lady Godiva. But we will 
tell it for those of our readers who have 
Be forgotten their Tennyson. 
ea = The Countess Godiva was the “wife to 
$ 
3 that grim earl who ruled in Coventry.” 
= The Earl laid ap oppressive tax upon the 
- people. They begged the Countess to 
ae on their behalf with the Earl. 
She did so, and the Earl agreed to remit the 
Ss tax if she rode naked through the streets 
a Coventry. She did so, and the people all 
pt themselves confined to their houses 
uutting all doors and windows. So the 
me) Piresaive tax laid upon the people was 
ie oe But even on such a fateful and 
_soul-stirring occasion, peeping could not 
be entirely prevented. A tailor of Coventry, 
Bat thenceforward called Peeping Tom, was the 
soul in the town mean enough to 
peep at the Lady Godiva as she rode naked 
Sot rough the streets to relieve the people 
-from oppression. 
n His Honour will. promise that the 
part fan will be removed on that condition, 
- leaders may undertake to see that no 
fad will play the Peeping Tom on any 
ak ture Rakhi Day. 
We do not, however, in the léast admit 
at if the leaders cannot entirely prevent 
sight-seeing on the part of juveniles 
khi Bez it proas their incapacity 
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: operation. ! -- 
Our opinions rey oe slighted ; as t 
partition has unsettled the T the 
Indian Empire, it is doomed. Prestige’ so 
not the Pagoda Tree, by shaking which’ 
money can be gathered in plenty. aids 
cannot be coined into rupees, annas and | 
pies. 
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Gama, the Indian Wrestler. 


The feats of Gama, the Indian wrestler, j 
seem to have excited much interest in 
England. Yet it should be borne in mind 
that he is not the champion wrestler of | 
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THE INDIAN WRESTLER GAMA. 
(Copied from “Young Behar.”) : 
India. We do not say this to mininfise the 
importance of his achievement, but only 


to show that there are others who cam per- 
haps do even better. 
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‘we should tey to“excel’ in it; so’ that. we’ 
of nay féel that we are men.: 
` ‘can, be done without confidence.’ 


Nothing great - 


-. The Second Punjab Hindu Conference. 


fhe second Punjab Hindu: Conference, 
held last month at Multan, was very largely 
attended and the proceedings were through- 
out marked by great enthusiasm. As for 
results, its critics will, we hope, try to find 
out. what results the Indian National 
Congress achieved immediately after its 
first two sittings. Comparison is a safe 
guide in such cases. 

We are glad to find that the Conference 


‘has not shown any desire for preferential - 


treatment, which really means an encroach- 
mént on the just rights of others. It has 


simply tried to` secure for Hindus equitable 


treatment. 

a Of the ten resolutions passed. this year, 
four were, political: in their character. 
Should any one feel disposed to wonder as 
to whether the -Conference was political-or 
non-political, we would. ask him to bear 
in mind.that some -Provincial conferences, 


. which are certainly political institutions, 


have passed resolutions calling for the ele- 
vation of the depressed, classes,—which is 
undoubtedly a social problem. 


Who is a. Hindu? 


_ ‘The Conference kaving been prided over 
by Baba Gur Bakhsh Singh Bedi, the spiri- 
tual head of the Sikhs, a question has arisen 
as to who is a Hindu. The Baba himself 


-declared that Sikhs, tage and Brahmos are 
_ all Hindus. 


Indian Musalmans who go to Arabia on 
pilgrimage are called, Hindus there. 
inhabitants of India, who’ visit the United 
States of. America are there called Hindus. 


é But we in. India do not use the word in 


that sense. Here it is usual to attach to the 


word: a meaning according to which a Hindu ` 
. maygbe defined as aman who observes the 


distinctions of ‘caste and all allied restric- 
tions as to food, etc., worships idols, and 
accepts the Brahman as. the officiating 
priest’ at marriages and funerals, etc. But 
we think such a definition. unduly and 
unnecessarily restricts the meaning of the 
word. If we go back to Vedic times we do 
not find that caste was so stereotyped as 
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now, -or* hä m S of idols was 
considered a ‘Sing ‘qua hon, or that the same 
restrictions as té food existed aë now, or that 
the Brahman had - the. monopoly of the. 
'priest’s fungtion,and of spiritual ministration. | 
_We think oe + therefore, ‘that all persons of 
ideals, 
culture and exercises are mainly Hindu in 
character and origin, and, whose social and 
domestic life and ideals conform generally 
to the Hindu type may be called coe 
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The Revolution in’ Portugal. 


All lovers of liberty must rejoice at the 
establishment of a republic in Portugal. 
The revolution which brought it ‘abouf 
took place only ten days after the opening 
ofa Parliament by the Portuguese King, . 
‘showing: how belated reforms often prove. 
unavailing. 

_' We are glad to read that the revolution- 
ists did not perpetrate a single act of pri- 
vate revenge, that no plundering . was 
allowed and. that King Manuel was allowed 
to leave Portugal unmolested. ‘All. this 
4 
shows the admirable temper of the republic-. 
ans., We could wish, however, that they had 
been able to prevent’ the mobbing - ‘of the 
religious houses also, though there is 
nothing to be said against , the.:expulsion 
óE the Jesuits and, other. people of the same 
description. Here in India we know the. 
Jesuits to be very estimable educationists. ` 

The revolution changes the political 
“éondition of Goa and a- few other places 
in India. It will be a matter of sincere 
gratification if the change improves: their 
moral and material condition. ~ 

The New President and some of his 
colleagues are described in the panes 
extract. 

‘The new President is Senhor Theophilo Bragas a 
man of 67, son of a Lisbon Doctor. .He has been. 
known, asa Republican. ever'since he began to write 
forty years ago, though his connection with practical 
politics has been very brief. He is a.poet, a writer on 
sociological subjects, and professor of Portuguese 
literature at the High Literary College in: Lisbona 
striking example, therefore, of a literary revolutionary. 
President’ Braga, says a contributor to the Times, 
owes his office to the qualities and attainments which 
formerly gave him the presidency of the Academy of 
Sciences and later that of the Republican Congréss. 

He isaman not only of great education and com- 
mand of language, but of lofty and far-reaching 
ideals. Not long ago in conversation with, the writer 


he described at great length, with tears in his eyes 
_and ina voice choking with emotion, the hopeless 
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‘distress in which his fellow-countrymen were living and ` 


a burning desire for its amelioration. He explained 
his immediate political ideal for the Peninsula as a 
federation of .four or five Republics, based on racial 
characteristics, of which Portugal,- together with 
Galicia, should form one. Dr. Braga’s ideals are 
still drawn largely from the pictures of the French 
Revolution, and the thoroughness with which he follows 


` them to their logical conclusion has earned himin 


some quarters.the name of visionary and Utopian. 
‘His patriotism and the generosity of his motives, we 
‘are told, are above suspicion, but he is no longer 
young, and the task he has assumed would tax the 
powers of a man of greater physique,. nervous energy 


and experience of affairs than Dr. Braga can pretend. 


to. ‘The most prominent of his colleagues is" the 
Foreign Minister; Dr. Bernardino Machado, the only 
one who has had experience of office. He isa constitu- 
tional Republican, an active philanthropist, a man. of 


_ independent fortune, and is described as the chief l 


‘educative and’ attractive force of the Republican party 
in recent years. He has passed (says the 7zmes’ writer 
above quoted) as the’restraining influence of the party ; 
“but despite his patriarchal manner and réassuring 
exterior, the Monarchy has had no more deadly foe.” 
„Senhor Costa, the Minister of Justice; who comes 
perhaps next in importance, exemplifies the opposite 
type of Republican leader. He is described as a 
tough-fibred man in the prime of life, full of ambition 
and nervous energy, a successful barrister and an 
advocate of armed revolution. Such’ are the men to 


whom ‘for the present the affairs of the infant "Republic 
are entrusted. 


. 


We note for the benefit of those who are 
crying aloud for religious education in our 
schools, that the Portuguese Republic has 
passed orders for the complete secula isa- 
tion of its schools, no doubt for sufficien 
reasons. ` 


The First Hindi Literary Conference. - 


-Literary Conferences are calculated to 
stimulate ‘ the growth 
good literature exerts a very healthy in- 
. These conferences 
indirectly” increase the extent of literacy 
and raise the level of intelligence of the 


people. For these and similar reasons the 


‘holding of the first Hindi Literary Conference 
has given us great pleasure. In addition 
‘to what the Conference wishes to do with 
regard to Hindi literature, it wishes to see 
two results brought about. One is the 
adoption. of Devanagari as the common 


_- script throughout India; and the other the 
adoption of Hindi as the national language . 


of India: The first is a much simpler affair 
` than the second. Though.not an easy task, 
it.is certainly much more feasible’ than the 
second. It is superfluous to enumerate 
the advantages of a common script, they 
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are so obvious. We think if any “Indian 
script ever becomes the common script for 
India, it will be the Devanagari, though Jt 
is neither the oldest, nor the mother of- 
other. Indian scripts. : lhe reasons for our 
“prophecy” are that it is more widespread 
than other characters, .and Sanskrit books 
are generally written and printed in it. 

As regards, a common language for 
india (a question which we have discussed 
on morc than one occasion). Hindi has 
several advantages over other Indian 
languages. It is spoken and understood 
over a wider area than any other vernacular, 
it is the language spoken in the most 


‘famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, it, 1s 


also the language spoken in the places 
where are to be found many of the most 
wonderful specimens of Indian architecture. 
Moreover, Urdu, which is so liked ‘by 
Musalmans, is only Hindi with a somewhat 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic’ 
words. But its disadvantages are that it is 
not the easiest to learn, among prominent 
Indian vernaculars that it does not possess 
a better modern literature than some other 
prominent vernaculars of India (thus offer- 
ing little inducement to non-Hindi speaking 
Indians to learn it) and it does not appeal 
to the speakers of the Dravidian tongues 
in the South. 

In a paper written for the Conference 
Babu Sarada Charan Mitra is reported to 
have said: — l 

The Bengali should as a sister dialect try to help the 


. Hindi into rapid progress and ought not to try to 


suppress it, which in fact it cannot, considering the 
population that uses it. It would be opposed to well 
established theories of history and science of languages 


“to attempt to impose wholesale a dialect like the 


Bengali upon the peoples of the rest of India. If the 
Bengalis were the governing race like the English, such 
an idea might have been worth entertaining, but as it 
is. the imposition of the Bengali would be almost an 
impossibility. The Anglo-Indian Government itsélf 
would be opposed to it and try its best to prevent such + 
a movement. i 


We are sorry that Babu Sarada Charan 
made the above quite unnecessary observa- 
tions. It is not a very commendable or 
useful feat to lav a ghost of one’s own 
creation. What Bengali ever tried on pro- 


_posed to try to suppress ‘Hindi? Who ever 


proposed to impose wholesale the Bengali. 
language on the whole of India? The 
speaker -has been a distinguished lawyer 


and judge, and must be presumed to. possess 
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the judicial habit of not speaking without 
proof.. Will he very kindly let the public 
know the evidence on which he bases his 
assertions? Just as the advocates of Hindi 
urge its adoption by all the peoples of 
India, so the advocates of Bengali ha'e 
put for'vard its claims, but neither so often 
nor so persistently as the advocates of Hindi. 
There never has, been any question of 
imposing. It seems then that if the advo- 
cates of Hindi repeatedly urge its’ claims 
over a number of years, it is quite allowable 
(as it undoubtedly is), but if the claims of 
Bengali are urged only twice or thrice, 
it must be considered a heinous offence. 
Mr. Mitra ought to have been able to 
resist the temptation df appearing wise by 
exposing the tmaginary foolishness of others. 
Other Bengalis know as well as Mr. 
Mitra that even Russia has not been able 
to impose the Russian language on the 
Poles. Of course, the Anglo-In ian Govern- 
ment itself would be opposed to the im- 


position of Bengali on the whole of India 


and try its bést to prevent such a move- 
ment. But the question ts, who ever dreamt 
of such a movement? We hope Mr. Mitra 
has been assured that the Anglo-Indian 
Government will enthusiastically help 
forward a movement for making Hindi the 
common language of India. ` | 

There is much truth in the following 
observations of Mr. Mitra: 


Bengal has not yet understood the necessity of a. 


common script. and a common language. It is still 
proud of its advance in the Bengali dialect and 
literature as it deservedly is, but it has also the 
narrowness of looking to Bengal alone and not outside 
it. 
_He went on to say :— 

I have always expressed my sentiment against the 
separation of the Bengalis from the people of Bihar 


_ and Orissa and the formation of a province consisting 


e 


for consolidation of the Indian people. 


only of the Bengali-speaking people. Such a separa- 
tion would, in my opinion, be suicidal to the wished 
I am indeed 
opposed to cries of ‘Bengal for Bengalis’ ‘Bihar for 
Biharis’ or ‘the Punjab for Punjabis.’ Narrow 


‘Nationalism is a serious bar to the growth of a true 


‘Indian nationality. Patriotism in its broad phases 


is not confined to mere political unity; it embraces 


ascript, 


language, manners and customs and their 
uniform gradual progress.. The days of small states 
in a country are gone; the world has broader views 
and we should not lag behind. Social and literary 
union must be the basis of the solidarity- of a nation, 
and strength of union must also to a large extent 
depend on numerical. strength. os 
These remarks have our entire support. 


‘tative government. 
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Only we should like to make it perfectly clear 

that no Bengali has ever desired separation 

from Bihar or Orissa; Bengalis only’ want ` 
that all Bengali-speaking districts should 

be under one. provincial government. ` If 

other districts are placed under the same 

government, they have not the least. objéc- 

tion. Itis the most vocal men of Bihar 

who have desired separation from Bengal. 


The Chinese Nati2nal Assembly. 


The Chinese National Assembly , was 
opened in Peking by the Regent on October 
3. He declared that the Assembly represen- 
ted the verdict of the people. Though: it 
was only an initial step towards a Consti- 
tution, it was an emblem of'hope for the 


great future of the country, and showed 


that China was in harmony with the 
world’s: progress. The business of the 
Assembly at present is advisory and not 
legislative, but the people and members are ` 
elated at the partial realisation of represen- 
The Government has 
taken a large part in the selection of 
members, so that we need not expect a great 
deal from it. Nevertheless, we are told, 
its inauguration has been. hailed with joy 
in China as the beginning of a new era. 
The Peking correspondent of the Times 
saySi— >`. ! 
‘It is much remarked that the Assembly was opened 
with little pomp and cerémony, and that the foreign 
Missions were not invited, as if the Government was 
anxious not to attract great attention to the beginning. 
of its constitutional experiment. It is possible that, 
the Chinese’ do not wish to have foreign critics of. 
their tentative steps in constitutional procedure, and 
it is true that the Law School, where the ceremony 
was held, is too small to accommodate all the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. PE 

It is significant that the semi-official Dazly News 
(Peking) in a leading article favours the widest 
extension of authority in a future Parliament. A 
vernacular newspaper states that the Regent is im- 
pressed with the strength of the popular desire for 
the acceleration of the preparations for ,a full Parlia- 


~ ment, and that he has decided to.shorten the period, 


of probation and to convoke a Legislative Assembly. 


. within three years. ie 


The first'-edict authorizing the creation 
of a National Assembly was issued three - 
years ago, when.the late Empress Dowager | 
declared that in China the time had, not 
yet come for the establishment of Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament; it was 
necessary first to createa National Assembly 
as the foundation of a Parliament. The 
8 7 ' . 
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. regulations eee mot sanction on 


. August. 23, 1909. , The new assembly is a 


single Chamber, but it contains. the ele- 
ments of two Chambers; that is, representa- 
tives of certain privileged classes who will 


form the basis of an Upper House, and re- 


presentatives from the Provincial Assemblies 


‘who will form the basis of a Lower House. 
Members are nomivarga for a term of three 


o years.. 


.! early date was unanimously carried: 


high’ ‘officials were present. 


At the. first serious business meeting of 
the Assembly on 22nd October last great 
enthusiasm - prevailed. Many princes and 
A motion pray- 
ing the throne to open Parliament at an 


On October 26th, the Assembly, after a 


dignified: debate, unanimously favoured the 
opening of Parliament as early as possible, 


rejecting an.amendment postponing it for 
three years. ` The President promised when 
he presents,the. Memorial to the Throne that 


he will use his influence to explain that the 


world sympathises with a Parliament. 
The latest news regarding the Chinese 
assembly is that an edict orders the Govern- 


‘ment’ Council to consider the Assembly's 


“audience. 


parts of the world?. 


/ memorial fora Parliament in conjunction 


with the provincial representations,’ and 
present ‘a report to the Throne at the general 
The people are most hopeful 
considering that the. majority are certain of 


ae 


‘is. reasonable to hope that China ‘will 
oon have a Parliament: | We rejoice at the 
progress which humanity is making: in all 
‘It cannot also be 
without its .effect on our destiny. Repren- 


_tative Government cannot be long . ahned 


from, India. 
Persia. 


A Nowe hag best presented by Britain to 
the Persian Government stating that unless 
order is restored within three months Great 
Britain will be obliged: to take certain 
measures, consisting of the organisation of 
a local force commanded by’ Anglo-Indian 
officers. The cost of maintaining the force 
will be defrayed out of a ten per cent. 
surcharge on the customs of the Gulf. If 
this is insufficient a portion ofthe Fars 
customs will be added. If local recruits 


cannot be’ obtained Great Britain’ will’ 


introduce Indian troops. The justification 
a “ae 3 8 





‘protection. 


‘regard to finances. 


“protest 
‘Anglo-Russian schemes for the pa of 


- a boycott of Russian goods. 


houses suffered ` great | damage, 
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fe such a. oa is sought in the argument 
that the trade of Great Britain in Southern 
Persia has suffered severely and the Persian 
authorities are. unable to afford ‘any 
The Note holds out nothing 
more or less than a threat of a punitive 
police and a deliberate determination to 
override the sovereign rights of Persia as 
an independent Government. Reuter is 
informed that. the Note was presented after 
consultation with Russia.. 

Persia’s reply to the.British Note dwells 
on the chaos which prevailed when the new 
regime was established, particularly with 
Nevertheless the new 
regime has succeeded in many . ways , in 
bettering the condition of the pce 
It emphasises that the presence of foreign 
troops keeps alive the vain hope that the 
Ex-Shah ‘will be restored. It explains 
how, for political reasons, the attempt to 


-obtain 'a small advance from England and 


Russia failed, and refers to the letter from, 
the British Minister on the 16th March 


: which impeded negotiations and. destroyed 


Persia’s chance of restoring order.. The 
Persian Government thinks the best means 
of restoring and maintaining order will be 
the surcharge of ten per cent. on Customs 
but ‘as‘'the method indicated by Britain 
would be contrary to the independence of 
Persia!’ and. the traditional friendship 
between the two countries; Government 
cannot consent thereto, but attaching the 
greatest importance to Britain’s anxiety 
concerning trade, it proposés that Persia 
herself shall levy the surcharge. The Note 
concludes by pointing out the increasé in 
trade, showing that foreign merchants have 
no right to complain of loss. 


German ` papers, . ignoring all denials, 
indignantly against the supposed 


Persia. 

We shall be happy if.events prove “the 
baselessness of Germany’s suspicions. 

A correspondent of the “Indian 
Telegraph” writes :— 

The Persians are stated. to have been goaded into” 
Finding that the Russian 


Government showed no sign of any intention to with- 
draw its troops from Persia, the Nationalists at first 


Daily - 


. instituted a boycott of Russian cotton and woollen 


goods, which are imported in immense quantity into 
the country. Russian manufacturers and importing 
‘but the: Russian 


ian 
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Government still remained obdurate. The boycott 
has been extended to Russian sugar and petrol. Many 
markets of Russian goods are stated ‘to have been 
ruined thereby. Germany is also said to be utilising 
the Persian hatred of Russia: to the utmost. The 
agents of German manufacturing companies. are 
pouring into Persia and Persians are readily purcha~ 
sing goods made in Germany. x 
‘ Mr. M. E. B. Lynch of the firm of Lynch 
‘Bros., well-known all over Persia and who 
has been a resident for many years in that 
country says, among other things, in a letter 
addressed to the London Press :— E 
‘Tam convinced that the Persian Government are 
doing all that lies within their power to set their own house 
in order, and that the time has come for the display— 
it is already overdue—of a fuller measure of sympathy 
and ‘consideration towards Persia by her two great 


‘neighbours, England «and Russia.. The occasion is 


more than’ ripe fer these two Powers to make good 
the assurances which are so well expressed in the 
. despatch of the British Charge d’ Affaires at Teheran 
writing to-the Persian Government on the morrow of 
of the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
After quoting a declaration: of M. Izvolsky to the 
effect that ‘neither of the two Powers seeks anything 
from Persia, so: that Persia can concentrate all her 
` energies on the settlement of her internal affairs,’ the 


despatch goes on to state that the object of the two’ 


‘ powers in making this agreement is not in any way 
¿to attack but rather to assure for ever the indepen- 
dence of .Persia. Peasia is to work out her own 
salvation ‘aided and assisted by her two’ powerful 
neighbours’. - l _ 
What steps have already been taken bythe Persian 
Government to establish their claims to the confidence 
of their neighbours and friends? They havé- been 
reatly hampered: by want of money. * 3 #7 œ 
ut in’ spite tof an improverished Treasury, much 
has already been;“accomplished. A forée of gendar- 
-‘merie, about two thousand strong, has béen organised 
in the capital, and in addition to the brigade. of 
Persian. Cossacks, the Government have now at their 
disposal in Teheran several reformed régiments of the 
‘Regular Army, well armed: and equipped. Rahim 
_ Khan, the notorious. brigand; has been surrounded and 
_ has taken refuge in: Russia. The. ‘fidais’ have been 
disarmed. It would be unfair to ignore the part 
which Sardar (Assad and his Bakhtiari have played in 
the pacification of the country. But this a factor 
entirely to the credit of Persia, and which augurs ‘well 
for her future coherence. , E 
z. It was clearly. recognised ‘by the leaders of the 
-reform movement that Persia is at present unable to 
produce men of sufficient experience to overhaul and 


to reorganise the great administrative departments of , 


State. Their. programme therefore included the 
employment .of European’ experts of character and 
capacity—men of high standing in their own countries 
-~who, by their example as. well as by their methods, 
‘should form the habits and train the intelligence of a. 
new generation of Persian officials. , 


' Mr. Lynch goes on to add that serious’: 


efforts are now -being made to abtain the 
services of Such men. 


$ 


an _ He goes on to say :—- 
v~ «:, Such are some of the measures to which it is possible 
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to point as evidence of the capacity of the "Réformed 
Government and of the spirit.in which they have 
addressed themselves to a ‘task of no ordinary 
difficulty. But so long as the Russian troops ` remain 
in the country the feeling of unrest inseparable from 
a.change in. the: methods of Government will not be 


- easy to allay. I do-not know what conditions they 


attach to evacuation, though nobody, I suppose, could 
object to the renewal of thé concession for a copper 
mine which has figured in the. Press. But insistence 
on condition is plainly contrary to the assurance given 
to the Persian Government in the most solemn form 
on the day before the arrival of the Russian troops in 
Tabriz. Writing under special instructions from their 


; respective Governments, the British and Russian 


Consuls inforrned the Anjuman or Provincial Council 
of that city ‘that’ the object of the entry of the troops 
was of.a humanitarian nature, namély, to provide for ° 
the revictualling of the place and the protection of it? 
inhabitants against the barbarous ‘horsemen -. of 
Karadargh.’ They added that once this object had’. 
been achieved and order restored, the-troops would 
be withdrawn without delay, without: conditions ` 
and without any claim for an indemnity. .In the ‘face 
of these assurances——‘complete ‘assurance’ isthe phrase 
used by the consuls—how do the Russian Govern- 
ment. justify their present insistence upon conditions? | 
The good faith of our own country would appear 
to be involved in this matter. sages hay + og BE 
Mr, A’ O. Hume's Message to 
Congress-men. ` TES 


“If this should chance to be my „last. . 


message and advice, I would say to yow- 


and to all; be of good cheer! never .grow 
faint or weary, in the up-hill fight ; stick 
to’ constitutional methods; be -unijed ` 
brother soldiers in one holy.army ; put. far 
from you alike all selfish aims, all personal 
differences, be vigilant, wise and temperate 
alike in worth and in desert ; be sure. that a 
Power greater than all Kings or Viceroys or 
Parliaments will lead you in the fulness, of . 
Time, to all that you can rightly and wisely. 
desire, and to all that you have’ tutored 

yourselves to merit.” | a 


Mrs. Besant on India's “prejudice. 
against the foreigner.” "EE 
‘In a, lecture. delivered last month at 
the premises of the Lahore Theosophical 
Society, Mrs. Annie .Besant said that. one 
of the prejudices which India must over- 


ome in . order, to, realise’ her destiny is the 


prejudice against the foreigner. On‘ this 


The Tribune makes the following appro- 


priate comments? — 


> In reality, however, most of the prejudice lies the 


other way. The history of India does by no means 


-cdrroborate the theory of.any prejudice being entertain- 


ed by Indians against foreigners. The ancient Parsee 
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immigrants were hospitably received and sheltered 
on the.shores of India. The English merchants were 
welcomed ‘with open arms by the people. In the 
sphere of literature and art, the educated ‘Indians, as 
even Mr. Valentine Chirol, has recognised, plucked 
with both hands the fruits of western culture, and’the 
noble literature and science of England have always 
had an extraordinary fascination for the Indian mind. 
In fact, barring the rabid writings of a few irrespons- 
ible vernacular papers, which came into existence 
and disappeared within the. last few years, there has 
never been exhibited in India the least prejudice against 
the foreigner. Just look at the other side of the 
picture. Colour and racial prejudice fill the minds of 
European colonists in Australia, South Africa, Canada. 
and the United States. .'In South Africa, Indian 
subjects of His Majesty are subjected to a’ most 
galling and harrassing persecution for the mere crime 
gf colour. In the United States, a prize fight between 
a black ‘man and a white recently led to. a violent 
demonstration against all. coloured people. > Blame 
the Indian by all means for such prejudice as he may 
| have, but the beam is in the eye of the foreigner 
' himself. l ; 


ings, regulations of trade, settlement of dis- 
putes, support given to the poor or un- 
fortunate members, the religious ceremonies 
observed, provision for education, etc. The 
award will be made before the ‘end of 
January. i - 3 


The Ranade Institute. 


The objects of the Ranade 
opened in September last, are :— 
(a) To promote the spread of industrial, 
technical and scientific knowledge in the 
country. | 


Institute, 


(b) To collect statistical, historical and 
other information -about other countries, 
which is likely to be useful to the industrial 
progress of India. . 

(c) To publish from time to time reviews 
by’ competent persons of the economic 
position, needs and prospects of India. 


(d) To send, as funds permit, scholars 
with good qualifications in science, engineer- 
ing or technical arts, and possessing the 
necessary aptitudes, to England, Japan and 
other countries to learn the manufacture of 


_ -Yorkshire Woolen i’) raderd. axe 
| . Philanthropists pure and simple. 
‘The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce 


_ State that the Board of Tradé have refused 
“to receive a deputation to urge the serious 


effects of the Japanese tariff on the Yorkshire 
= woollen tradé, on the ground that no good 

result can accrue. The Chamber has, 
therefore, resolved to seek an interview 
with the Board of Trade to urge’ the 


those articles, for which there. is a plentiful 
supply of raw material in this country, and 
which might, therefore, be profitably manu- 
factured heres — ` : 

(e) To provide facilities to such scholars, 


hardship of the tariff on the Japanese poor 

' who are deprived .of. woolen garments in 
/. winter. l ; 

We thank-the Chamber for adding to the 

stock of the world’s funny ideas. | i 

' Itis impossible for the Japanese Govern- 

- ‘ment to feel more for the Japanese poor 

p ‘than the Huddersfield Chamber. | 


A Prize Essay. 


on their return to India, to enable them to’ 
demonstrate by experiments’ on a small 
scale that the. manufactures in ‘question 
can be successfully started. | 
~~ (f) To advance in other ways the indus- 
trial devélopment of the country. te 
. And. for the present it is to confine its 
attention to the following industries and 
these too will be ‘taken in hand one by 
one. 
(1) Cement. 
(2) Oils, Soaps, Candles, &c. 
(3) Matches. 
(4) Sugar. 
(5) Extract of Myrobalans. 
- (6) Bone-Products. 


There should be similar institutes in all . 
parts of the country. 





_' Dr. A. K.Coomaraswamy offers a prize of 
© Rs. 250 for the best essay upon “Trade 
“ Guilds in India” in connection with the 

U..P. Exhibition. The doctor will be the 

sole judge and the essay.must reach him 

by December 31st. The competitors -are 

.advised to select any Guild in a manu- 

facturing town. The particulars should 

be given of the history, constitution, meet- 


os 
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Eo RESEARCH AND MAN'S SURVIVAL OF a 
BODILY DEATH ; 

I, 


OST of us, perhaps, have, in a general which may be exerted by one mind upon 
way, heard something of the Society another apart from any generally recognised 
for Psychical Research, but it is not mode of perception. 

probable that many have found time or (2) The study of hypnotism and mes- 
have had the patience to study the ponder- merism and an inquiry into the aes 
ous and often dry-as-dust volumes of the. phenomena of clairvoyance. 
` Proceedings of the Society. I have-under- - (3) A careful investigation of any _ 

' taken to write this series of articles in order reports, resting on testimony sufficiently 

' tọ give the general reader a rough.idea of trong and not too remote of apparitions 
the results ‘so far achieved by the Society coinciding with some external: event (as 
in some spheres of its field of activity and for instance death) or giving information 
the bearing of them ‘on the. momentous ‘previously unknown to the percipient, or 
question of man’s survival of bodily death. being seen by two or more persons igde- 

. | shall begin with the simple cases of | pendently of each other. wo 

f apparitions. and telepathy and end with ) A 
the complex and amazing phenomena of (4 E 
cross-correspondence. The facts to be cited 


=- will almost all be taken-from.the Proceed- f b i; h 
. ings of the Society. . I shall endeavour ‘** re Dy epin taa eth ene agency oi 
; i extra-human intelligences. 


to state as impartially as possible the (5) The collection and collation of 


alternative theories put forward to account eee h 
forthe act and. conclau: sth. comé existing materials - earing on the history . 
os of these subjects., 


observations of my own on their interpre- 
tation and the metaphysical a ss Stories of | ghosts, haunted _ houses, 
which they suggest. | apparitions and such other supernormal — 
The Society for Psychical Research was phenomena’ have been current since time’ 
founded in 1882 by some eminent men of immemorial. Their reality has been 
science and letters denied, they: have. been proclaimed as 
™. “for the purpose of making an coats and unworthy’ of credence of men with any. 


‘systematic attempt to investigate the various sorts of pretension to culture and education, they — 
. debatable phenomena which are prima facie inexpli- have been persistently poohpoohed and 


inquiry into various alleged 
phenomena apparently inexplicable by 
known laws of nature, and commonly 


` cable on any generally recognised hypothesis.” jeered at, but, all the same, they display a 
The Society undertook principally to tenacious vitality which is explicable only 
. investigate the following subjects:— . on ‘the supposition that amidst much 


(1). An examination of any influence illusion apd deception, there does exist a 
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‘nucleus of something which demands 


explanation. As Professor Hyslop says, — 
“Their constancy in the. experience of all races in 


all stages of human culture has ‚beeni so prominent a; 
fact that Mr. Herbert Spencer traces not only the! 


belief in a future life to them, but also the origin of 
religion. He is also so. much’ impressed with their 
influence upon ideas and institutions that he gives 
them an important place among the forces that 
determine the data of Sociology.” 

_It- is difficult to attribute beliefs so 
persistent and wide-spread entirely to 
superstition and illusion. At any rate,’a 
scientific age can scarcely leave unexplored 
a terra incognita full, it may be, of mines 
of gold or-of bogs :and-quicksand only. ~-z- 


Now, the Society for Psychical” Research“. 
came into existence precisely ‘withthe “ 


object of settling once for all thé question 


in the supernormal phenomena so - persist- 
ently, alleged to’ occur and‘ if so what is 
their explanation and significance. It -is 
obvious that: no subject of .greater import- 
ance -can engage the attention of man. 
[f, to. use the words of Hegel in another 
connection, “it is held a valuable achiéve- 
ment: to have discovered sixty odd species 
of the. parrot, a hundred and. thirty seven 
of veronica and so forth, it should surely 
be held ‘a far more valuable achievement 
to discover” whether man survives death 
-or not. The late Mr. Gladstone truly 
said,—‘“‘It’’—the work of the Society for, 
Psychical Research—“is the most important 
work which is being done in. the world— 
by far the most important”. The Society 
for Psychical Research was, as: I have 
‘already’ said, organised in 1882 with 
Professor’ Henry Sidgwick as the President. 
Other distinguished persons who, in later 
years, have been its Presidents are the Rt. 
‘Hon’ble A. J. Balfour, the late Prime- 
Minister of England, Sir Willam Crookes, 
‘Professor William James, Professor Balfour 
Stewart, Frederic W.. H. Myers, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor W. F. Barrett, Professor 
Charles. Richet,. The Rt: Hon'ble Gerald 
Balfour and Mrs..Henry: Sidgwick. Among 
its: workers and members we ‘find ‘the 
names of such men as Professor S. P. Lang- 
ley, Lord Rayleigh, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr- Milne Bramwell, ‘Prof. James Hyslop, 
Prof. J. J..Thompson, F. R. .S., Mr. ‘Frank 
Podmore. and ‘scores . of others with 
similar standing in the scientific. world. 


_took | to - investigate. 


The . 


-every-.case”’. 
_ of the Times says,— 
whether there is any substratum of truth! 


‘mind of another. 


„is transferred, 
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The Society began its work with no 
partiality for the phenomena it under- 
| On the contrary, 
its ‘bias. was, distinctly against them. 
‘rules ` of method . governing. the 
Society, Professor William James aptly 
calls “draconian.” Indeed thé canon of 
evidence insisted. upon by the Society 1s so 
exacting that Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
who discovered the law of natural selection 


¿Simultaneously with Darwin, and, some 


others seceded from the Society, years ago 
on the ground that ‘no experience based 
on mere eye-sight could-ever have a chance 
to be admitted as true, if such an impossibly 
exacting standard’ of proof was exacted in 
As a writer in a recent issue 


“The standard of evidence required by Psychical 
Researchers is about five times stricter than that 
required.to hang a man for murder; and Mr.. Podmo- 
re’s standard is several degrees stricter than that’? 

It is for this reason that the: Society for 
Psychical Research has become so obnoxious 
to men like Mr. W. T. Stead,.who are of 
opinion that tke Society is so absurdly 
sceptical that it is obstructing rather than 
promoting a knowledge of the true nature 
of super-normal -phenomena. Readers, 
therefore, may rest assured that any 
phenomenon accepted as true by the Society 
and recorded in its Proceedings. is as 
unquestionable as the fact that the sun 
shines. 


Among the subjects to which the attention 
of the Society was first directed is telepathy. 
This ferm was coined to indicate. the 
super-normal acquisition by one person ‘of 
some thought or feeling: existing in the 
The word generally 
used to express this fact is ‘thought-trans- 
ference.’ . But as it is not thought only. that 
and as. the transference 
often takes place across a considerable 
distance of space, the term ‘telepathy’ was 
brought into use. Various experiments were 
performed and it.was found that it is some- 
times possible to impress upon persons 


‘susceptible of telepathic, influence,. whether 


in the hypnotic or in -a normal condition, 
ideas and | feelings- similar to those of 
the agent or operator. What the peculiar 
conditions are onwhich the success ofa 
telepathic operation depends is, “of course, 


entirely unknown. Regarding these experi- 


$ 
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ments, the Report on thè census: ‘of hallu- 


cinations- says,— - ; 
“The experiments may be divided into three classes: 


(1) In the great majority of cases the experimenter 


was trying to make himself visible to the percipient, 
at or near the time at which the effect was produced 
on the latter. But (2) there are two cases.in which 
the percipient‘saw an apparition of the experimenter, 
when the latter was merely trying to make the perci- 
pient think of him: and these are noteworthy as having 
a closer resemblance than the first.class to the ordinary 
non-experimental apparitions- of living persons. 
(3) F inally we have:an old but well- attested record 
of a unique case, in which the experimenter transferred 
to two percipients an apparition of a third .person.— 
(Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. X. P. 29). 


But telepathic phenomena experimentally 
produced form only a small part of these 
phenomena investigated’ by the Society. 


The bulk of them are those which are 


» produced spontaneously. What happens 
in these cases is that a hallucination or 
some unaccountable impression is produced 
in the mind of a person at a moment coin- 


ciding or nearly coinciding with the moment 


at which another at a distance, often across 
ćontinents ard oceans, dies or passes 
through a crisis. A, for example, dies in 
Australia ; just at. that moment his appari- 
tion is seen by: Bin England, who knows 


nothing of what has happened to A except 


‘what is conveyed by the apparition itself. 
A very large number of cases of this nature 
are on record. The apparition that is seen 


in not necessarily anything objective. ‘The 
name of “veridical hallucination” has 
F been given to it. “We speak,” says the. 


Report on the census. ‘of hallucinations, “of. 


these phenomena as : ‘coincidental’ . or 


‘*veridical’ hallucinations. 


` The, latter of the two terms ‘has been sometimes 
criticised, on the ground that. the meaning of the 
adjective is inconsistent with the received sense of 
the-substantive; but it seems to us ‘that the combina- 
‘tion exactly expresses the mingling of truth and error 
in the apparent perception of objective fact which 
the phenomenon involves. Weregard the phenome- 
non as a “hallucination” because it is an apparent 


perception of a body’ occupying a portion of space,- 
unreasonable to- 


under conditions. which: render it 
suppose that. this portion of space was- really so 
occupied: at the same time, we call it 
hallucination’” because so faras it suggests: ‘that the 
erson, in question. is dying of passing through some 
other, crisis at the time, it. represents a real fact 


otherwise unknown to the percipient. Oedi nga 


S. P. R., Vol. X, P. 30.) 


To determine whether a causal connection. 


exists between deaths: and apparitions a 
committee was eS by. the Society.. 


: wick as. President. 
name is now well known all over the world 


_'veridical , 


years ‘Before. 
won’t see you any more,’ or words to that effect, A. 





for Psychical. Research in 1889 consisting 
of: Professor Sidgwick, Mrs. Sidgwick; Miss 
Alice, Johnson, . Frederic. W. H. Myers and 
Mr. Frank Podmore, with -Professor Sidg- 
Mr. Frank -Podmiore’s 


asa relentlessly hostile critic of spiritualism 


„and of super-normal phenomena generally. 





wer 
+ 


Miss Alice Johnson is a-distinguished mathe- ` 


matician, who stood above the sixth wrangler 
of her year. 
the Society for Psychical Research. The 
others are distinguished persons well-known 
to every educated man. The Committee 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the sponta- 
neous hallucinations of the sane, characteris- 
ed by thoroughness and extreme caution, and 
presented a voluminous report which forms 
the bulk of the tenth volume of the S. P. R. 
Proceedings. It is impossible for me to give 
in this paper even a meagre description of 


the elaborate method of inquiry adopted’ 
The reader must go to . 
The unanimous’ 


by the Committee. 
the Report itself for that. 
conclusion of the Committee was that the 
coincidence between deaths and apparitions 
of. the dying was 440 times more numerous 
than chance would account for.. Of course, 
the calculation was. made according to, the 
well-known methods of the logic.of chance. 
“Between deaths and apparitions of 
dying persons,” ‘says the: Report, 
nection exists which is not due to chance 
alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The 


‘discussion. of its full implications cannot be 


attempted in: this paper, nor perhaps: ex- 
hausted in this age.” The Report being 
unanimous, it, of course, bears the signature 
of Mr. Podmore. The same conclusion, I 
may add here, had previously been arrived 


at by Edmund Gurney by means of his om 


independent investigations. 
I now give a few specimens of’ the kind 


of phenomena with which the Committee 


had to deal— , 


Toni ie Fema Ligh o ITT, Adderley | 


Rood, Birmingham, February roth, 189. 


I was in India. I awoke in the night and saw my’ 
father 
was as real as in life, and dressed in a grey suit such, 


in England, standing beside the’ bed. He 


.the. 
“a con-. 


She is.a prominent worker of- . 


as‘ he. used to wear when I jast saw him about nine - 


The figure said, ‘Good-bye Jim. I 


month after that (the first mail I could have- heard 
by) aletter came, saying he had died the same night 
and about that hour——September. 14th, 1876. ° I` was 
a soldier at Mhow.. in Bombay, Kresidencyi: What 


* 
1 


a. * 
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hour the vision appeared I did not know. In the 


‘morning, I told a comrade who slept in the next 


é 
x 


room. : 

I wrote it on the wall at the back of my bed at. the 
same time so as to fix the date. 

Mr. Lloyd was 27 at the time, and was in good health, 
and in no anxiety about his father. (Proceedings, 
S. P. R, Vol. X, P. 216). 

il,—From Mr. S. Walker-Anderson, Tickhill, near 
Bawtry, Yorks, Fune 1ath, 1891. 

An aunt of mine, who died in England last Novem- 
ber, 1890, appeared before me in Australia, and I 
knew before I received the letter of her death that she 
was dead. I took a note of it at the time, and found 
on comparing notes that she appeared to me the day 
she died—date November 21st, 1890. (Ibid, P. 212). 

HI.—-From the Rev. Matthew Frost, Bowers Gifford, 
Essex, Fanuary 30, 18gl. 

The first Thursday in April, 1881, while sitting at 
tea with my back to the window and talking with my 
wife in the usual way, I plainly heard a rap at the 
window, and looking round I said to my wife, ‘why, 
there’s my grandmother,’ and went to the door, but 


© could not see any one, and still feeling sure it was 


my grandmother, and knowing, though 83 years of 
age, she was very active and fond of a joke, I went 
round the house, but could not see any one. My wife 
did not hear it. On the following Saturday I had 
news my grandmother died in Yorkshire about half 
an hour before the time I heard the rapping. The 
last time I saw her alive [I promised, if well, I would 
attend her funeral; that was some two years before. 
I was in good health and had no trouble: age 26 
years. I did not know that my grandmother was 
il. i ; 

Mrs. Frost writes, — 

“I beg to certify that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances my husband has named but I heard 
and saw nothing myself.” (bid, P. 225.) 

IV.—From Mrs, F. H. 

March 29, 1892. 

It occurred at Bury (Lancashire) about fourteen 
years ago; [ was awakened by a rattling noise at 
the window, and wakened my step-brother, with 
whom I was sleeping, and asked him if he could hear 
it. He told me to go to sleep, there was nothing. 
The rattle came again in a few minutes, and I sat 
up in bed, and distinctly saw the image of one of 
my step-brothers (who at the time was in Blackpool) 
pass from the window towards the door. Time— 
2-30 A.M. $ 

ĮI was in good health and spirits. Age 18, 

I had not seen him for some time. He had not 
been home for 2 or 3 months. We heard next morning 
that he had been taken ill and died about 2-30 A. M. 
(Ibid, P. 230.) 

V.—From Mr. H. Sins, 

46, Geach Street, Birmingham, May 20, 1891. 

Sixteen years ago, I had just got into bed,- but 
had not lowered the gas, which was burning brightly. 
My wife and I both saw her aunt walk across the 
room and disappear. The figure was as plain as in 
life. She lived one and a half miles away, and was ill 
at the time. Next day we heard she had died about 
that hour. 

My age was 26. ; 

Mrs. Sims adds a note to the narrative, —I certify 
the above to be correct. (Ibid P. 231.) 
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Vi-—From Mrs. B de A, 

Rio de Fanetvo, March 14 1892. 

I saw the form of a lady-friend lying on a sofa as 
if ‘dead, -I exclaimed, ‘Retinha is lying there dead, 
mother’. We ‘were living at the time at Rio de 
Janeiro. It was past midnight on the a2ist June, 
1886. 5 


I was doing needle work. Health and spirits good. 
Age at time 56. 

It was Donna R. N. my cousin. She had promised 
to dine with me that very day, but afterwards sent 
word that she would dine at T. She died of congestion 
of the brain at the house of the people she had gone 
to visit, shortly after midnight, and was laid out on 
the sofa. I saw her next day exactly in the same 
position in which [ had seen her at home. 

My mother and a servant was present. They did 
not share the experience. (/bid, P. 233.) 

Most of these phenomena can be ade- 
quately explained by telepathy from the 
dying. We may suppose that some sort 
of influence as yet unknown to science 
emanates from the mind of a person about 
to die or passing through a crisis and 
somehow affects another, susceptible to 
the influence, at a distance. In what this 
susceptibility consists, it is impossible even 
to conjecture, but there does seem to exist 
some peculiar condition, which, obviously 
occurs very rarely, on which the reception 
of the influence depends. Telepathy bet- 
ween any two minds does not appear to 
be possible. To obviate the objection on 
the part of those who are not sufficiently 
in touch with these things that the dying 
person cannot be supposed to exert any 
sort of influence, it is necessary to say that 
we have got to reckon with the subliminal 
self of man. The telepathic influence may 
pass from some subconscious stratum of the 


mind quite unknown to the normal cons- 


ciousness. It will be far beyond the scope 
of this paper to attempt to summarise the 
evidence for the theory that our ordinary 
self is only a fragment of a larger self. 
Nor can the task be easily accomplished. 
All that I can do is to baldly state the 
conclusion at which investigators like 
Frederic Myers, William ‘Jamés and’ others 
have arrived. What the nature of the 
subliminal self is, has, of course, not been 
determined and cannot, in my view, be 
experimentally determined. It is a problem 
for speculative philosophy to. attack with 
the aid of the materials supplied by scientific 
research. Now, it may very well be that 
the more potent telepathic agent 1s the 
subconscious mind and not the conscious 
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mind and, if so, the fact that the dying 
person does not consciously send: forth 
‘telepathic influence is no argument against 
his being the agent of the operation. 
Whether it is so or not must, of course, be 
decided by the nature of the facts. All that 
can be safely asserted at present is that the 
great majority of apparitions can be ex- 
plained by telepathy from the dying. ‘This 
does not mean that a, spiritistic interpre- 
tation of them is.not possible. It may be 
maintained that the person just dead or 
some other spirit ın the other world 
telepathically conveys the news of death to 
a relative or friend on earth by means of 
the apparition. But in framing a hypothesis, 
it is not permissible to refer to agents not 
known to exist as long as a vera causa can 
be found capable of adequately explaining 
it. The mere fact that an apparition, is 
seen does not imply that it is caused by a 
‘deceased person. Numerous instances are 
on record of apparitions of living persons. 
The following is an exampable. 


From Miss A. E. R. 


When out in camp in an Indian Jungle, my sister 
and .I were anxiously awaiting the return of her 
‘husband, who had left in the morning on a surveying 
‘expedition, promising to return early in the afternoon. 
Between six and seven p. m. we were very 
uneasy and were watching the line of road, I should 
say 200 yards distant from where we stood. Simultane- 
ously we exclaimed, “There he is” and I distinctly 
saw him, sitting in his dog-cart driving his grey 
horse, the syce occupying the seat behind. We at 
once returned to the tents—my sister ordering the 
bearer to get the Sahib's bath-water ready, and the 
butler to prepare dinner, I running to set my brother- 
In-law’s mother’s mind at rest as to the safety of 
her son. However, as time passed on, ‘and he did 
not appear, our alarm returned, and was not allayed 
until he arrived in safety at eight o’clock. On 
interrogating him we found he was just starting from 
the surveying ground, about eight miles distant, at 
the very time we had the above-related experience. 
I should add, we were both in. good health and 
certainly wide awake at the time, and I have never 
before or since had any experience of the kind. 
(Proceedings, S. P. R. Vol. X, p. 308.) 


But all cases of apparitions are not 
simple like those I have cited above. Some 
of them are of persons not dying, but dead 
and give such indications: of appearing 
with a purpose that itis by no means easy 
to explain them by- telepathy from the 
living. The following experience of Lord 
Brougham, who was travelling with his 


friends in Sweden, is an example.— 
We set out for Gothenberg determined to make 
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Norway. - About one’ in the morning, arriving at 
a decent inn we decided to stop for the night. 


Tired with the cold of yesterday, | was glad to take 
advantage of a hot bath before I turned in, and here 
a most remarkable thing happened to me—so remark- 
able that I must tell the story from the beginning. 


“After I left the high school, I went with G. my first 
intimate friend, to attend the classes in the University. 
There was no divinity class, but we frequently in our 
walks discussed and speculated upon many grave’ 
subjects—-among others on immortality of the soul and 
on a future state. This question, and the possibility, I 
will not say of ghosts walking; but of the dead appear- 
ing to the living, were subjects of much speculation ; and 
we actually committed the folly of drawing up ‘an 
agreement, written with our own blood, to the effect 
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that whichever of us died the first should appear to the’ ` 


other, and thus solve the doubts we had entertained of 
the life after death.” . i 


After we had finished our classes at the College, G 


the Civil Service. He seldom wrote to me, and after 
the lapse of a few years I had almost forgotten him; 
moreover his family having little connection with’ 
Edinburgh I seldom saw or heard anything of them, 
so that all his school-boy intimacy had died out and 
I had nearly forgotten „his existence. I had taken, 
as I have said a warm bath, and while lying in it 


and enjoying the comfort of the heat afterthe late ` 
I had undergone, I turned my head around . 


freezing 
looking towards the chair on which I had deposited 
my clothes as I was about to get out of the bath. 
On the chair sat G., looking calmly at me. How! 


` . * = , s 
went to India, having got an’ appointment there in | 


got out of the bath, I know not, but on recovering - 


my senses I found myself sprawling on the floor. 


likeness of G. had disappeared. (Quoted in Hyslop's 


Science and a future life, pp. 47-48.) 
The apparition occurred on December -: 


19, 1799 and Lord Brougham made a record 
of it atthe time. On his return to Edin- 
burgh, he received a letter from India 
announcing the death of G.. on the same 


The © 
‘apparition, or whatever it. was that had taken the 


1 


day. The experience produced a profound . 


impression on Lord Brougham’s mind.’ 
The telepathic explanation of the event 
would, of course, be that the apparition 
was due to the influence of the dying G.’s 
mind on Lord Brougham. But what are 
we to make of the compact to appear and 
solve the doubt about ‘life after death’? 
It is certainly possible to say that’ it is- 
only a chance coincidence. But every 
reader must judge for himself whether this’ 
solution of the problem satisfies his mind, 

A remarkable case is the following :— 


From Miss Dodson, September 14, 1891. 


On June 5th, 1887, a Sunday evening between rr 
and 12 at night, being awake my name was called 
three times. I answered twice, thinking it was my 
uncle, ‘come in, uncle George, I am awake,’ but the 
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= My age was 42. I was quite alone. 
-. circumstance to my uncle the next morning. He 


© P. 16. 


;. third time I recognised. the voice as’ that of my. 
‘mother, who had been dead 16 years. I said ‘Mamma }' 


She then came round a screen near my bed-side with 


two children in her arms, and placed them in my 
‘arms and put. the bed clothes over them and said, 


‘Lucy, promise me to take care of them, for their 
mother is just dead!’ I said, ‘Yes mamma!, She 
repeated ‘promise me to take care of them’. I 
replied, ‘Yes, I promise you!’ and I added ‘oh, 
mamma, stay and speak to me, I am so wretched.’ 
She replied, ‘not. yet, my child,’’ then she seemed 


‘to go round the screen again, and I remained, 
feeling the children to be still in my arms, and fell 


asleep. When I awoke there was nothing. Tuesday 
morning, June 7th, I received the news of my sister- 
in-law’s death. She had given birth to a child three 


‘ weeks before, which I did not know till after her 


death. | . 


. “I was in bed but not asleep, and the room was, 
. lighted by a gaslight in the street outside. I was 


out of health and in anxiety about family troubles. 
I mentioned the 


thought I was sickening for brain fever, I had other 
experiences, but only to the extent of having felt a 
hand laid on my head, and some times on my hands, 
at times of great trouble. (S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol, 
X. P. 380) i 


This case was accepted after a personal 
inquiry by no less a person than Professor 


. Sidgwick, reknowned for his caution and 
» ‘scepticism and the real author of the draco- 


nian rules of method of the society. If 


no definite information had been given by 


the phantom it would have been possible 


“to regard it as purely subjective ‘and to, 


attribute it to the percipients’ ill’ health 
and her: anxtety about family troubles. 
But a detailed arid precise information 
was given which turned out to be‘correct. If 
we are not to attribute the apparition to the 


agency of Miss Dodson’s departed mother, ` 


we shall have to say, in the words of the 


© Report that “a telepathic impulse from the 


living brother might conceivably embody 
itself for the percipient in the form of 


. their mother”. 


Another case as remarkable as the 
preceding is the one quoted in Myers’s 
Human Personality and its survival of bodily 


death from S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. VI, 


From Mr. F. G. of Boston, Fan. 11, 1888. ` 
= Replying to the recently published request of your 
Society for actual occurrences of Psychical phenomena, 
L respectfully submit the following remarkable occur- 
rence to the consideration’ of your distinguished 
society, with the assurance that the event made a 
more powerful impression on my mind than the combined 
incidents of my. whole life. 
it outside of my family and,a few intimate- friends, 
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I have never mentioned - 


knowing well that few would believe it, or else 
ascribe it to some disordered state of my mind 
at the time; but I well know that I never was in 
better health or possessed a clearer head and mind 
than at the time it occurred. 

In 1867 my only sister, a young lady of eighteen 
years, died suddenly of cholera in St. Louis, Mo. My 
attachment for her was very strong, and the blow a 
severe one tome. A yearor so after hér death the 
writer became a commercial traveller, and it was in 
1876, while in one of my western trips that the event 
occurred. z 

I had drummed” the City of St. Joseph, Mo. and 
had gone to my rnom at the Pacific House to send 
in my orders, which were unusually large ones, so that 
I was ina very happy frame of mind indeed. My 
thoughts, of course, were about these orders. I had not. 
been thinking of my sister. The ‘hour was high noon. 
While busily smoking a cigar and writing out my orders, 
I suddenly became conscious that some one was sitting 
on my left, with one arm resting on the table. Quick as 
a flash I turned and distinctly saw the form of my 
sister and for a brief second or so looked her squarely 
in the face, and so sure was I that it was she that I 
sprang forward in delight and the apparition vanished. 
* %* # She appeared as if alive. Here eyes looked 
kindly and. perfectly natural into mine. 


Now comes the most remarkable confirmation of my 
story. ` This visitation so impressed me that I took 
the next train home and in the presence of my parents 
and others I related what had occurred. My father, a 
man of rare good sense and very practical, was inclined 
to ridicule me but he too was amazed when later on 
I told them of a bright red line or scratch on the 


. right hand side of my sister’s face, which I had distinctly 


seen. When I mentioned this my mother rose trembl- 
ing to her feet. and nearly fainted away, and-as soon 
as she sufficiently recovered her self-possession, with 
tears streaming down her face, she exclaimed, I had 
indeed séen my’ sister, as no living mortal but herself. 
was aware of that scratch which she had accident- 
ally made while doing some little act of kindness after 


‘my sister’s death. She said she remembered how pained 


she was to think that she should have, unintentionally, 
marred the features of her dead daughter and that, 
unknown to‘all, how she had carefully obliterated all 
traces of the slight scratch, with the aid of powder, &c., 
and that she had never mentioned it to a human 
being from that day to this. In proof neither my father 
nor any of our family had detected it, and ‘positively 
were unaware of the incident, yet J saw the scratch as 
bright as if just made. So strangely impressed was 
my mother, that even after she had retired’to rest she 
got up and dressed, came to me and told me she knew 
at least that I had seen my sister.. A few weeks ater, > 
my mother died happy in her belief she would rejoin 
her favourite daughter in a better world. 


I have left out a few unimportant sentences 
in this narrative to economise space. On 
this case Mr. Myers observes,— 


“This coincidence is too marked to be explained 
away. The son is brought home in time to see his 
mother once more by perhaps the only means which 
would . have succeeded and the mother herself is sus- 
tained by the knowledge that her daughter loves and, 
awaits her. Mr. Podmore has suggested, on the 
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other hand, that the daughtér’s figure wasa mere ' 


projection, from the mother’s mind: a conception 
which has sċarcely any analogy to support it.” 


I shall ‘conclude with a,very startling 


Russian case. 
From Baron Von Driesen. 
“Baron Won Driesen begins by.saying that he has 


never believed and does not believe in the super- 


natural; and that he is moreinclined to attribute the 


“apparition he saw to his ‘excited fancy’ than to any- 


thing else., After these preliminary remarks he 
proceeds as follows,— l 

“I must tell you that my father-in-law M.N. J. 
Ponomareft died in the country. This . did not 
happen at once, but aftera long and painful illness, 
whose sharp phases had obliged my. wife’ and myself 
to join him long before his death. I had not been on 


‘good .terms with M. Ponomareff. Different circums- 


tances which arè out of place in this narrative had 
estranged us from each other, and these relations 
did not change until his death. He died very quietly, 
after having. given his blessing to all his family, in- 
cluding myself. A liturgy for the rest of his soul 
was to be celebrated on the ninth: day. I remember 


-very well how I went to bed between one and two 


o’clock on the eve of that day and how I read the 
Gospel before falling asleep. My wife was sleeping 
in the same room. It was perfectly quiet. I had 
just put out the candle when footsteps were heard in 
the adjacent room—a sound of slippers shuffling, I 
might say——which ceased before the door of our bed- 
room. I called out ‘who is there?’ No answer. I 


. struck one- match, then another, and when after the 


stifling smell of the sulphur the fire had lighted up 
the room, I saw M. Ponomareff standing before the 
closed door. Yes, it was he, in- his blue dressing- 
gown, lined with squirrel furs and only half-buttoned, 
so that I could see his white waist-coat and his black 
trousers. It was.he undoubtedly. Iwas not frightened. 
They say that, as a rule, one is zot frightened when 
seeing a ghost, as ghosts possess. the quality of paralys- 
ing fear. 

‘What do you want ?”’ I asked my father-in-law. 
M. Ponomareff made two steps . forward, stopped 
before my bed, and said, ‘Basil - Feodorovitch, I have 
acted .wrongly towards you.. Forgive me! Without 
this I do not feel at rest there.’ He was pointing 
to the ceiling with his left hand whilst holding out 
his right to me. Iseized this hand, which was long 
and cold, shook it and answered, ‘Nicholas Ivanovitch, 
God is my witness that I -have never had anything 
against you.’ 

The ghost of my father-in-law. bowed, moved away 
and went through the opposite door into the billiard 
room, where he disappeared. I ‘looked after him 
for a moment, crossed myself, put out the candle, 
and fell asleep with the sense of joy which a man 
who has done his duty must feel. The morning came. 
My wife’s brothers, as well as our neighbours and 
the peasants, assembled, and ‘the liturgy was cele- 
brated by our confessor, the Rev. Father Basil. But 
when ‘all was over the same Father Basil led: me aside 


and said to me mysteriously; ‘Basil Feodorovitch, I ' 


have got something to say to yow in private’. My 
wife having come near us at this moment, the clergy- 
man repeated his. wish. I answered, “Father Basil, 


t 
a 
` 


- apparitions before, 


4 


I have no secret from my 
you wished to tell me alone.” 


Then Father Basil who is living till now (1890) ~. 


in the Koi Parish of the district of Kashin said to me 
ina rather :solemn voice, ‘This night at three 
o'clock Nicholas Ivanovitch Ponomareff appeared. to 
me. and begged of me to reconcile him to you’* 
(5. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. X, Pp. 385-86). 
Father Basil corroborates.this narrative. 
His account, which will be found in the 
S. P. R. Proceedings, need not be-quoted 
here. 4 l >> ‘ j Bs 
, The telepathic’ explanation of -this 
phenomenon would perhaps be that the 
apparition seen by Baron Von Driesen was 


a pure hallucination caused somehow . by ' 
‘ his subconscious regret for his misunder- `° 


standing with his deceased father-in-law-and 
that seen by Father Basil was due to 
telepathic influence from the Baron’s” mind. 
Once more 
himself whether this explanation is satis- 
factory to him. It will be observed that 
in this case and in that of Miss Dodson, the 
apparitions were, seemingly, not mere 
hallucinations. 
many others and the spirits themselves; if 
spirits they be, say that se 
“Under certain conditions the disembodied spirit is 


able to form for itself a visible. body out of the. 


emanation from living bodies in a proper magnetic 
relation to itself, and, under certain still more favour- 
able conditions, this body can be made tangible.” 

_ It may be so, but, as yet, there does-not 
seem to be sufficient evidence to justify 
this assertion. One must not, however, 


ignore Sir William Crookes’s experiences, 
connected with “Katie. 


notably’ ‘those 
King”. - 
The very cautious conclusion of. the 
Sidgwick Committee on the apparitions of 
the dead is as follows,— 
“We have found that the distribution of récogiiised 


from the dead. We have 


found further 


: and which 
suggest the, action of the dead. The ‘amount: of 


evidence, however, does not appear to us in itself ` 


sufficient to constitute anything like’a conclusive’ case 
for post mortem agency.”’ : 


‘his, however, was only a conclusion to 
which all the members of the Committee 


‘# Do not cases like this enable us to understand 
the truth about Christ’s resurrection after his. cruci- 


fixion and his appearance to St. Paul on the Damas- 
cys Road ? eo ae a 





wife, please tellus what . 


the reader .must decide ‘for . 


Dr. A. R. Wallace and ` 


at and after the death of the . 
person seen affords some argument for the continuity - 
of Psychical life and the possiblity of communication 
that 
the Census affords some remarkable cases which ° 
_ prima facie are not purely subjective, 


t 
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af 
were able to agree. The individual opinions 
of them were naturally divergent. Mr. 


_ Myers was in favour of spiritistic agency, 


‘at any rate in some cases, Mr. Podmore 


due to chance alone. 


decidedly ‘hostile to it, while professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick were not inclined to commit 
themselves to any definite opinion. 

I have talked freely about telepathy in 
this paper. But, it may legitimately be 
asked, whether there is any warrant for 
assuming that it is a proved fact. The 
answer Is that unless we assume that there 


‘is some supernormal means of communi- 


cation between mind and mind, to which 
the name of telepathy has been given, it is 
impossible. to account for the connection 
between deaths and apparitions which, 
according to the Sidgwick Committee, is not 
Even if we conclude 
that some at least of the apparitions are 


caused by spirits, a means of communica- 


tion is necessary. What is the process by 
which departed souls manage sometimes 
to convey messages to their friends and 


relatives on earth ? Obviously, it is telepathy. 


If -you accept the facts recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, you have no alternative but to 
admit the reality of telepathy for the expla- 
nation of them. The ‘facts are beyond 
cavil. They have, it must be remembered, 
found place in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research because they have 


conformed not only to the standard of 


evidence of the Society which is “five times 
stricter than that required to hang a man 
for murder,” but also to that of Mr. Podmore 
which is “several degrees stricter than that.” 
The only issue, therefore, is whether for the 
explanation of the factsit is necessary to 
go beyond telepathy from the living. 
That most of the facts can thus be accounted 
for is undeniable, though, of course, théy can 
also be explained on the hypothesis of 
spirit agency. There remain, however, a 
small number of cases, such as those of 
the commercial traveller and the Russian 
Baron, which it is difficult to see how 
telepathy from the living can explain. 
What is telepathy and what is its law? 
Is it a physical or a :psychical process? It 
is impossible to answer these questions in 
the present state of our knowledge. There 


are various speculations on the subject, but 


no definite and generally accepted conclu- 


-the -entire spiritual world.” 
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sion. Indeed, orthodox science has not yet 
accepted it even as a fact to be explained. 
Ail that we can do, therefore, is to note 
the theories. provisionally put forward by 
eminent scientists and philosophers who 
have studied the subject and speculate 
ourselves. Mr. Myers, whose wiews are 
entitled to the greatest respect, regarded 
telepathy as the fundamental and all- 
pervasive law of both the physical and the 
spiritual world.. “Love,” he tells us, “is 
a kind of exalted but unspecialised tele- 
pathy; the simplest and most universal 
expression of that mutual gravitation or 
kinship of spirits which is the foundation 
of the telepathic law.” In his famous 
Presidential address to the Society for 
Psychical Research he said,— 

“To believe that prayer is heard is to believe in 
telepathy—in the direct influence of mind on mind. 
To believe that prayer is answered is to believe that 
unembodied spirit does actually modify (even if not 
storm cloud or plague germ) at least the minds, and 
therefore the brains, of living men.” 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his Presidential 
address, dwells upon the dissimilarity 
between telepathic action and the action 
of any known physical force. His distin- 
guished brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, regards 
telepathy “as the universal form of inter- 
action between Psychical existences, and 
even, it may be, the fundamental bond of 
unity and principle of development within 
“Is it too wild 
a flight of speculative fancy to imagine,” he 
asks, “that telepathy, in its highest aspect, 
is an actively unifying principle leading » 
us upwards and onwards, the manifestation 
in the world of spirits of the supreme unity 
of the Divine mind.” —( Proceedings, S. P. R., 
Vol. XIX, Pp. 388-89). Sir William Crookes, 
on the other hand, believes that there must 
be a physical medium of communication 
of the telepathic influence from one mind 
to another. “If, he says in his Presidential 
address to the British Association, “telepathy 
takes place, we have two physical facts— 
the physical change in the brain of A the 
suggester and the analogous physical change 
in the brain of B, the recipient of the 
suggestion. Between these two physical 
events, there must exist a train of physical 
causes.” Professor Flournoy of Geneva takes 
the same view. “How could one believe”, 
he observes, “that centres of chemical 


phenomena so complex as the nervous 
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sion. Indeed, orthodox science has not yet 
accepted it even as a fact to be explained. 
All that we can do, therefore, is to note 
the theories. provisionally put forward by 
eminent scientists and philosophers who 
have studied the subject and speculate 
ourselves. Mr. Myers, whose wiews are 
entitled to the greatest respect, regarded 
telepathy as the fundamental and all- 
pervasive law of both the physical and the 
spiritual world.. “Love,” he tells us, ‘s 
a kind of exalted but unspecialised tele- 
pathy; the simplest and most universal 
expression of that mutual gravitation or 
kinship of spirits which is the foundation 
of the telepathic law.” In his famous 
Presidential address to the Society for 
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‘To believe that prayer is heard is to believe in 
telepathy—in the direct influence of mind on mind. 
To believe that prayer is answered is to believe that 
unembodied spirit does actually modify (even if not 
storm cloud or plague germ) at least the minds, and 
therefore the brains, of living men.” 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his Presidential 
address, dwells upon the dissimilarity 
between telepathic action and the action 
His distin- 
guished brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, regards 
telepathy “as the universal form of inter- 
action between Psychical existences, and 
even, it may be, the fundamental bond of 
unity and principle of development within 
the -entire spiritual world.” ‘Is it too wild 
a flight of speculative fancy to imagine,” he 
asks, “that telepathy, in its highest aspect, 
is an actively unifying principle leading - 
us upwards and onwards, the manifestation 
in the world of spirits of the supreme unity 
of the Divine mind.” —~{ Proceedings, S. P. R., 
Vol. XIX, Pp. 388-89). Sir William Crookes, 
on the other hand, believes that there must 
be a physical medium of communication 
of the telepathic influence from one mind 
to another. “If”, he says in his Presidential 
address to the British Association, “telepathy 
takes place, we have two physical facts— 
the physical change in the brain of A the 
suggester and the analogous physical change 
in the brain of B, the recipient of the 
suggestion. Between these two physical 
events, there must exist a train of physical 
causes.” Professor Flournoy of Geneva takes 
the same view. “How could one believe”, 
he observes, “that centres of chemical 
phenomena so complex as the nervous 
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centres could find themselves in activity 


without transmitting various undulations, —. 


X, Y or Z rays,—passing through the skull 
as the sun passes through glass, and going 
on to act, at any distance, on their 
homologues in other skulls? It. is a mere 
question of intensity. 

“If telepathy is considered strange, mystic, occult, 
supernormal, etc., it is because this character has been 
gratuitously conferred on it by making of this impond- 
erable link between organisms a purely spiritual 
communication of soul to soul, independent of matter 
and of space, That such a metaphysical union does 
exist I am ready to believe, but it is to introduce a 
gratuitous confusion if one substitutes this problem of 
high speculation,—which abandons the strictly scientific 
ground and sets aside the principle of psycho-physical 
parallelism,—for the empirical problem of telepathy, 
which is perfectly concordant with that parallelism and 
in no way contradicts established science.” 

Future investigations will, I believe, lend 
support to Professor Flournoy’s views. It 
is not justifiable to use the term “telepathy” 
to signify the universal bond of union 
between spirits, as Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour do. The close and essential 
union of all spirits in the universe is, no 
doubt, the presupposition of telepathy’ as 
of the ordinary means of communication 


between finite minds, but it is inappropriate. 


to call it telepathy. Restricting the term 
to mean some supernormal mode of 
communication between finite minds, itis 
impossible to regard it as a purely spiritual 
process.* No | process is purely physical 

* If I am asked, how spirit communication can take 
place, if telepathy is not a purely psychical process. I 


answer by asking a question: Is it an axiamatic truth 


that departed spirits are bodiless and the spiritual 
world is really what. its usual designation suggests? 
May not spirits possess bodies composed of some form 
of subtle matter and live ina world which is physical as 
much as spiritual though uncognisable by our present 
organs of sense? To mty mind, a purely spiritual world 
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‘psychical has a physical aspéct. 
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or purely psychical. ' ‘Every thing physical 


every thing 

All means 
of communication, therefore, between finite 
minds must be  psycho-physical. So are 
speaking and writing and so must be tele- 
pathy. Professor Flournoy rightly says 
that if “telepathy is considered strange, 
mystic, occult, supernormal, ete. it is 
because this character has been gratuitously 
conferred on it.” Those who build hopes 
of immortality on the proof of telepathy 
are, I think, foredoomed to disappointment. 
Miss Alice Johnson, in her review of 
Podmore’s Modern Spiritualism, “is inclined 
to think that along this line our best chance 
lies of proving personal immortality.” ` I 
venture to differ from her. If materialism 
is compatible with human intelligence and 
the ordinary modes of communication 
between mind and mind, which, be it re- 
meribered, are psychical no ‘less: than 
physical, why should it not be compatible. 
with telepathy? Telepathy. only shows that 
the human mind possesses a peculiar power 
hitherto undreamt of, but if mind itself 
fails to disprove materialism and justify 
the hope of immortality, the possession of 
ene more power by it, however strange and 
however extensive, will certainly not do so. 
The only thing that will demonstrate man’s 
survival of bodily death is spirit communi- 
cation. This is pointedly indicated by 
some cases of apparitions and is, as we 
shall see, all but proved by the pheno- 
mena of automatic writing investigated by 
the Society for Psychical Research. 
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has a psychical aspect, and 


and a purely physical world are inconceivable absur- 
dities. I shall deal with the subject later on. ; 
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REPLACING REVENGE WITH LOVE | 


By Inpo-AMERICAN. 


I. 

OR ages society has endeavoured to 
protect itself from the depredations 
of wayward men and women by 

means of an inexorable criminal code. 


2 


\ 


Until a few centuries ago the community 
believed that its only safety lay in com- 
pletely ridding itself of the transgressor of 
the law; and offences, small as well as 
great, were punished by death. Of com- 
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a ‘recent’ years mani | has: Dae 
| civilized enough -to réalize ‘the eae 
i involved in chopping off the head of- 
. ‘petty’ delinquent, and ag a consequence” u 
“death penalty now is prescribed only. for 
‘tthe. most heinous crimes. Working on the 
--old Hebrew principle of “an eye for an eye 
‘and ‘a. tooth for a tooth”, as a rule today 
o “weicondemn a man-to “hang by the neck 
OU upil, dead”, or its modern substitute, 
“electrocution” , only.’ when he has killed 
> a.human. being, consigning other criminals 
Uo to a. longer or shorter term of imprisonment 


F inflicting a mere money fine if the ‘offence. 


and influence. 

This system of justice, being: graduated 
gad elastic, manifestly is a degree less 
barbaric than the ‘one which meted out 
-death to all misdemeanants; . 


n . of-flesh”, there is shown > no“ solicitude 
_ whatever. for «the -uplift of. the criminal 
himself or the well- being of his family, 


. Indeed,’ the community plainly exhibits its 
_méan-mindednes$ by seeking to revenge 
` itself > upon the -law-breaker to the full 
‘extent of the damage he has done. 
wérst feature of all is “the fact that the 
<a “magistrate to whom the community dele- 
` „Bates the duty of wreaking its vengeance 
“oh” the erring individual, swayed by. a 
desire ‘to cater to his master, society, often 
co inflictsan unduly severe punishment upon the 
> offender with a view to preventing others 
from. following i in the wake .of: the wrong- 
` ..doer. 
step’ ensures any good’ to the organism’; 
nand the injustice. to the individual of such 
‘a procedure is apparent. 


«social. considerations and deal with the 
“accused ‘strictly ‘according to the merits of 
his case, it must be borne in mind that the 


Sap eet E 
= 


“stratum of society than does the mis- 
demeanant, and ‘naturally. is more or less 


M igħorant of the temptations and “trials that 


‘assail the man‘ in the dock: before. him, 
Even if this was not so, the ‘criminal process. 
ae is’ ‘conducted’: along such effete lines 
-that the magistrate knows little or nothing 


z t 
Po 
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in gaol and even going ‘to the length of 


-is slight or -the offender i is a man of means- 


but in- 
- sọciety’s. Jew-like demand for its “pound-. 


‘ whose bread-winner more than likely he is. 


‘The . 


It is questionable ‘whether-such a. 
 In-case the judge may choose to overlook : 


P = ‘trying official oft-times belongs to a different ` 


[ee “of, ‘the mental. and moral héritage of the’ 
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i Sic “Or in Bi physical, and” ‘econoinic 


À nditions: ' In such a circumstance, justice, - 
in the ‘truest’ sense of “the word, is utterly | 
impossible ; for modern: sociology’. makes ıt 
absolutely plain that heredity ` and environ’ 
ment play important parts in deflecting an 
individual from respectability ‘toward’ crime. ` 
The theory of, hereditary ‘criminal. ten- 
dencies is by no means defunct. Writes no- 
less an ‘authority than Érnest Haeckel; in, 
“The Evolution of Man”, translated from 
fifth edition, Watts & Co., London, 1906, 
Vol. H, Chap, XXX. 
o “I hold, with „Lamarck and Darvin, that - the 
hereditary transmission, of ‘acquired characters is one 
of. the -mošt important phenomena in biology, and is 


proved by thousands of morphological and. physiological 
experiences. It is an pig DRS foundation ‘of the 


theory of evolution. ee 

Indeed, some eee of the American 
Union endorse this theory to the extent that 
in order to prevent the future generation’ 
from moral taint they go to the length of 
performing the operation of: “Vasectomy” 
-or “Ophorectomy” on their male and female 
habitual criminals. Thus, three years ago, 


. iw, 1907, the State of Indiana passed legis- 


lation providing. that, where (the. staff 
surgeons of certain specified State‘ institu- 
tions. urianimously agreed that a man who 
‘was, imbecile, or‘had been three times 
convicted of felony, or had ‘been guilty of 
criminal assault, was beyond the possibility 
of improvement, “he may. be surgically 
operated on with a view to sterilizing him. 
Almost ‘immediately Connecticiit passed a 


similar law, and to-day inthat State the 


operation of “Vasectomy” ‘or “Ophoiecto- 
my”, as the case: may be, is: performed 
upon any person who is considered by the 
majority of a State Board appointed for 
‘that purpose,.to be likely to bear children 
who „would inherit the tendency to crime, 
imbecility, insanity, idiocy or. feeble- 
mindedness. The Pennsylvania and Oregon 
State. Legislatures have enacted: similar 
laws, bit the governors of those réspective 
States have not yet: signed the Bills.. In 
many of those States where the procreation 


of the vicious is not thus legally stopped, 
there are now strong movements ; on. foot ‘to 


enact puen ean ook 


* Compare the’ scientist’ S, dictum’ with the philo- 
sopher’ s opinion: “To reform.aiman you- need ‘to begin 
wah his Gi a Hugo ae 
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Like ‘heredity, pre-natal influences also | 


may incline a child to crime. A short time 
ago, in an American court of justice, the 
mother of a youth who had killed a man 
pleaded with the judge to sentence her to 
be hanged in place of her son. ~ 

“Í am the’ real criminal’, she urged, ‘‘because I 


gave the impulse to kill to my child before he was: 
born by doing everything in my power to destroy the: 


life by causing an abortion.” 


There is much food for thought in these 
words of a despairing parent, and doubt- 
less they disclosed the true cause of many 
inexplicable murders. . 

Likewise economic conditions now are 
conceded to contribute toward lawlessness 
and immorality. Rev. Harris R. Cooley, 
head of the Cleveland, Ohio, House of 
Correction, recently wrote : 

“There is an army of unfortunate and weak men 
who are sickly, defective or crippled. In our modern 


industrial system there seems to be no place for them. 
In summer they are just able to make their way, but 


© winter leads them to offences for which they are put 


in prison.” . . 

Just what dire influence physical disorders 
may exert in inclining an individual toward 
crime, can be inferred from the conclusions 
arrived at by scientists after careful investi- 
gation of the havoc which bodily defects 
and physical maladies work in tending 
youths toward crime. According to an 
official report recently published at New 
York, thyroid glands, adenoids, and other 
abnormal growths, as well as hereditary 
taints, are more often responsible for the 
appearance of youngsters in the. children’s 
court of New York than natural wicked- 
ness. This is the imvariable experience of 
all Juvenile Courts; and it has impressed 
them to such an extent with its gravity that, 
in the correction of a youthful offender, 
the surgeon’s aid is quite frequently called 
upon in order to remove the physical 


abnormality in order to render the little. 


one normally moral. 


'. Naturally a system of justice which per- 


mits an offender: to be punished without 
serious consideration of his heredity, physi- 
cal and economic conditions, the various 
factors that have betrayed him into crime, 
can only be characterized as barbaric. 
2. 

Apart from its savagery, the effectiveness 
of the present criminal procedure to protect 
society—for which it is claimed primarily 


‘dependent relatives. 


La 
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to be intended—is questionable. Death of 
necessity puts a period to the destructive 
activities of the „offender. But a gaol 
sentence, unless for life, does not accomplish 
this end. When the restraint is removed 


from the prisoner and he regains his liberty, 
the probability is that he will return to 


_ his old life, molesting his fellowmen instead 


of following some peaceful occupation and 
abiding as a law-abiding citizen. Indeed, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the inexperienced law-breaker’s discharge 


-from the prison is virtually tantamount to 
his graduation from the university of crime, 


since the gaol furnishes the convict ample 
opportunities to come in contact with 
hardened criminals who train him to be an 
accomplished villain. Moreover, the 
prisoner comes out of the dungeon witha 
heart -full of hatred for society, which he 
holds responsible for his incarceration and 
the many hardships.incidental thereto. He. 
yearns to wreak revenge upon the commu- 
nity. The fact that, on regaining his free- 
dom, the one-time: gaol-bird finds himself 
an outcast among men—among even his- 
former friends and associates—heightens this 
feeling of hatred and intensifies his longing 
for vengeance. All'these impulses combine 
with his increased skill to render the former 
amateur in crime a really menacing 
criminal. / 

The prodigal waste involved in. this 
practice is apparent on the very surface. 
Society taxes itself to provide the money 
necessary to pay for the detection of crime 
and the apprehension and conviction of. the. 
criminal and his imprisonment—which, in 
other words means the upkeep of the 
police, magisterial and jail establishments. 
This expense secures the community only 
temporary immunity from the depredations 
of the felon, for only so long ashe is penned 
up behind the bars is he forced to behave’ 
himself. It does not insure society against 
his depredations when the prison doors open 
to release him, with his heart full of resent- 
ment against the whole world and his hand 


‘raised against all mankind. 


In addition to this it must be remembered 
that a term in gaol means extreme hardship 
for the man’s wife, children and other 
_ The imprisonment of 
the bread-winner more often than not spells 
famine for the family. HH the convict is 


_ where he left it. 
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i * encourages him to be a loafer. Naturally 
„when he comes out of goal he does not feel 
inclined. to take up his old occcupation 

Just how this reacts 

“against organized . society . it is easy to 

Imagine. = | 

; 3. 

. Now there are two methods by wich 

‘this inordinate waste of society’s money 

and: energy may be checked. One of these 


isa barbaric—and a quite foolish-—solution. 


«The other is humane as well as wise and 
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‘ We will first discuss the former of the two 
'. plans. 

-This simple but heartless way of complete- 
‘dy ridding society of crime contamination 
: consists either.in reverting to the old-time 
custom of .choking to death every offender, 


> -ab the ancients used to do, or enacting laws 


. that will lock the doors of the prison on the 
criminal, never to bé opened again. 

- The ‘World’ has left barbarism too far 
: behind ‘seriously to consider prescribing 
+ capital punishment for small or.even great 
_ crimes, Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed 
. the . modern horror at the shameful wicked- 
“ness of “legal murder” 
„Siate in 
ae when he wrote :— 
| “Itis unjust as. applied to moral idiots ; immoral, 


considered as révenge; unless as a means of intimida- 
.'tion; and dengerous to society as cheapening the value 


of life” 

Many years have elapsed since den 
„memorable words were penned by the “great 
American humanist, and civilization is 
..slowly advancing to a point where ' the 
‘progressive communities can appreciate this 
- wholesale: condemnation. It will be many 
decades before the conscience of man is 
awakened to -the extent that the death 
sentence will be altogether done away with. 
_ But in the meantime the discerning student 
of conditions here and there comes across 
communities that abhor the taking of life 
by. the State in punishment of a criminal 
offence. In this respect, France is ahead 
of other countries; although it may be 
‘Tegtetfully recorded that recently’ a wave 
of reaction has set in. and the cowardly 
custom of guillotining human panes has 
béen revived in that land. 

There mes have existed, and today 
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` awarded . simple E his sojourn 


committed by the. 
condemning a criminal to the. 


there a are to. be found some he advocate 
with. all their might that the only way in 
which society can ‘be protected is to lock 
up for ‘life any criminal showing a strong 
tendency to repeat his’ crime or make 
lawlessness his occupation. These “reform- 
ers” frequently. advocate “prisdén colonies” 
designed exclusively for the abiding place 
of life convicts. -These settlements, they 
suggest, should be segregated from the rest 


of the. world and the--prisoners, on no 
account, even for a. moment,’ should be 
permitted to mingle with’ free ` citizens. 


The gaol-birds must’ be made to work hard 
in order to support ‘themselves and pay for 


‘the superintendence provided for them by 


the State; and a portion of the proceeds: 
of the convict’s labour should’ go toward 


‘the maintenance of those ‘whose natural 


bread-winner he is. z 
Arguments such as thesë have’ one point 
in their favour. A life sentence completely 
segregating-a persistent law-breaker, would 
effectively protect the community, ‘whereas. 
under the present system it is worse than 
useless to lock up an offender for'a certain 
number, of years, provide him with a post 
graduate course in crime, embitter him 


‘against organized society, and then turn 


him loose to prey upon the world. If such 
a system could be made self-supporting, 
that, would be another point in its favour. ; 

Plausible as. ‘these proposals sound,’ they 
really are weak in their logic. ‘Penal 
settlements have been ‘tried by many 
nations—but they have proved to be far 
from self-supporting. Besides, if. all crimi- 


“nals showing an evil tendency ‘were to be 


transported to prison colonies, ‘the com- 
munities of evil-doers, would- become ` so 
large and so congested as to be fairly un- 
manageable. Furthermore, this plan totally 
ignores the smaller offender, who if not 
taken in hand and reformed betimes, even- 
tually will become a habitual criminal. 


It would be far preferable and eminently 


more sensible to take in hand thé reforma- 


tion of the misdemeanant before he becomes. 


hardened in crime than to let him be¢ome 
a menace to society’ and ther segregate him. 
The ethics of branding a man. permanently 


malicious and consigning him to an ‘ever- 


lasting purgatory upon’earth when the State 
has made no serious effort'to straighten his 
crooked character, in itself is questionable, . 
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CONVERTING CRIMINALS INTO CONSCIENTIOUS CITIZENS 


4. 

While the rabble has thoughtlessly 
accepted the unscientific treatment of the 
malefactor, a few people gifted with a 
keen sense of the fitness of things, through 
the ages have risen to protest against the 
continuante of this folly. They have 
pleaded that society should make good use 
the term of imprisonment in an assiduous 
and ceaseless effort to burn the dross out 
of the offender’s nature ; inspire within him 
love of work; train himin some special 
trade or profession—in fact, convert him 
into a useful, productive citizen. These 
men have sought to have the gaols turned 
into reformatories 
characters could be made into clean-souled 
individuals. 

Unfortunately for humanity, theirs has 
been but as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Despite their warning and pleading, 
the mob has persisted in having things its 
own way. This has been to the detriment 
of society for itis by reforming the crimi- 
nal only that the community really can be 
protected. 

Advancing civilization, however, is giving 
a new impetus to the agitation for a sane 
system of penology. Inspired by the spirit 
of our times, movements more or less strong, 
all uncoordinated, simultaneously have 
sprung up in various parts of the world, 
all of which have for their aim the institu- 
tion of a humane system of criminology 
calculated to uplift the criminal and make 
a man of him, instead of the present 
pernicious plan which thrusts him deeper 
into the mire of evil than he had sunk 
before he entered the prison doors. 

Already all enlightened lands have seen 
fit to attempt to rescue youthful delinquents 
from being dealt with as criminals. 
Juvenile offenders now are cared for as 
if they were morally sick. They are sent 
to reformatories where their character is 


remade, and from evil-doers they are 
converted into conscientious, capable 
citizens. 


The United States of America originated 
and perfected this system of dealing with 
youthful wrongdoers; but today the 
Juvenile Court isa world-wide institution, 
most enlightened nations having adopted 
it. Everywhere invariably highly satis- 
factory results have followed the establish- 


where erstwhile bad ' 
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ment of the modern method of dealing 
with wayward children, thousands of boys 
and -girls being saved to the nation to be 
productive, law-abiding citizens instead of 
being permitted to drift into evil ways and 


finally become hardened criminals.” 


The Juvenile Court movement is not 
quite a generation old, but its theories have 


worked out so well in practice that today 


advanced penologists are advocating that 
the effort should be made to uplift the 
older criminal just as the attempt is made 
to rescue the youthful delinquent. A 
three-fold propaganda has been outlined 
to achieve this ideal. 


First, the attempt is to be made to brand 
as few men and women with the criminal 
stamp as possible: this means that the 
police and ‘magistracy shall employ more 
conscience and care in condemning 
and consigning men and women to 
gaol. 


Second, the endeavour is to be made to 
convert prisons into character-rebuilding 
factories; this signifies that the authorities 
will engage themselves in the reforma- 
tion of the unfortunates locked ‘up in 
gaols. l 


Third, the State or humane agencies 
will look after the convict when he is 
released from prison: this is to be done 
in order to insure the material well-being 
of the ex-prisoner and help him in overcom- 
ing temptation. 

A mere cursory glance at this programme 
is sufficient to convince a thinking person 
that it is intensely practical and that, if car- 
ried out efficiently and kindly, it is calcu- 
lated to protect society from its lawless mem- 
bers by taming them into respectable citizens. 
Of course, the possiblities of this propaganda 
never have been tried on as adequate a 
scale as it pre-eminently deserves. But 
wherever this common-sense treatment of 
the criminal has been experimented with, 


* Refer to the articles: ‘India’s Criminal 
Waste of Children’, Indian World, June, 1908; 
“Making the Bad Child Good”’, “The Foundation 
Principles of the Children’s Court”, “The Machinery 
of the Children’s Court In Motion”, “A Model 
Reform School: How it Works” and “How Bad 
Girls are made into Respectable Women”, in The 
Modern Review for December, 1908, June, 1909, 
July, 1909, September, 1909, and January, I9I0 
respectively. Ka l 
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...Ohio, one of the largest 


_ Chief. of the 


yield ed gratifying results. 


Just: what has been domi along- 
actually ; being - 
prem pied may be briefly indicated. 


these: lines and what is 


- About the only place where the oae 


ae" have, on a substantial scale, ‘put.into active 
_ ‘operation the propaganda to refrain from 


n branding merely mischievous men and 
‘petty “offenders „as criminals, is Cleveland, 
metropolises of 
.the United States of America. Here, under 
the capable direction of. Fred Kohler, 


and puilferérs 
. from fine, workhouse or gaol sentence by 
-“repfimanding them for their delinquencies 
. and ` helping. them to be. law-abiding 
citizens. 

The basic principle of the 
Towa as the “Golden aaa | 
,, Senise” policy, are :— 

| First :-—Juveniles never are pinged in ‘the 
vcity ‘prison. They ‘are taken home, or the 


“Common 


‘parents sent for and the little sinner turned . 
over to them with a recommendation for. | 


"parental correction. 


Second : :—-Intoxicated persons are -taken . 


‘or sent, home, unless it be necessary, -for 


- the. protection of their lives,’ or their prò- 
And- 
., Invthat case they are allowed, to pléad. 


perty, to confine them until sober. 


guilty and, by’: ‘signing a waiver of ‘trial, 
: go without appearing in court. .\ > > 
' Third: —Apparent offenders on any mis- 


.dewieanor charges are warned and released, - 


E simply taking their names and addresses, 
unless it-can bë shown that the offence was 
committed with malice aforethought, with 


| the intention to injure the oes or eee 


“of another. 
Fourth: :—Any ganar TROR who are 
not’ Known to. be. of good character and 
, reputation are accompanied to the precinct 


“ -~ station, where the matter is- fully inquired 


“into by the officer in charge and the proper 


action, as specified by Ne “Golden Rule” 


policy, i is taken.’ 

‘Fifth ‘—Officers are- řequired 
.- sufficient evidence of a competent character 
to secure: coviction, before even considering 


the’ imprisonment ofa poSon on any ES 


‘whatever. 
t a ‘ 
à 1 F 
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noi, matter in iow small -a. way, “ite has 


possible, 


in which case ‘the. 


Police, ever since: January, 
A 1908, every policeman on the force has been ` 
'' wotking to save drunkards 


ae plan,. 


negatively bad effect. 
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“Ai ihis. el up- means:-— . 

“ (1) No arrests dor first offences, unless 
they are very grave.” ee 

(2) Avoidance of | Sa wherever: 
such as in- the case: of “plain 
drunks” and juvenile delinquents. `- 3 
In order to put this system intg successful | 


operation, the Cleveland ` ‘policeman is 


‘instructed to bear in mind, 


First, that some mėn fall through T 
tunate circumstances and are nòt criminal 
at heart, and should be treated accordingly ; 
best results... may be 
accomplished with a well-applied repri- 


mand. 


Second, the members , of the force are 
directed to use their kindly efforts. i in easing 
the friction and ill-temper between man 
and man, wherever and whenever it may. 
make itself manifest. | ee 

Third, that the best Seliceman is the- 
one who manages the offender with SE least 
display of authority. i 

This system is in direct contrast tò the 
one formerly in operation in Cleveland, 
and even now in other cities and . countries. 
Heretofore the police have dealt in the 
time-honored manner with drunk and 


disordetly men and women, petty thieves, 
incorrigible 
generally. “That is to~ ‘say, ‘they arrested 


boys and | small , offenders 
them. 

These. ‘wholesale ee re did 
absolutely no good. The number of arrests 
steadily increased -instead of diminishing. 
Moreover, they had more .than .a mere 
' They did positive 
harm, for they brought disgrace, humiliation 
and suffering to innocent people who were 
in no way responsible for thé acts of the 
careless, mischievous or even malicious first 


offender. The relatives and friends of the 


‘prisoners daily gathered at the police station 
and tearfully sought the, release of some per-_ 


son who, on, investigation, ‘proved to be 
anything but a desperate character.’ In the 
police court old and feeble parents | and 
weeping wives with bawling babies in- their 
arms and very often with other wailing little 
ones clinging to ‘their skirts, witnessed the 
degradation of their loved ones. | 

The ultimate result of it- all, E 


was a hasty trial and’ ‘the’ discharge ‘of the 


Thus l 


prisoner, since the offence. was trivial.. 


vall the sufferings had beenin vain—sometimes 


io 
ra 
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worse .than vain, “for it gave the one who 
had been aested. and dragged before the 


police judge for trial~—a sense of shame that 
disposition, | 


tended to inspire a reckless 
which led to future more serious offences, 


If the offender was fined. it was the weep- 
ing wife who ‘paid it—and she and her 
children were robbed of the bare necessitiés 
of life in order that the City Treasury might 
be enriched. by a few paltry rupees. Not 
‘one particle of good was done, but a great 
deal of evil was accomplished by this old- 
fashioned legal process, which still is in 
operation practically all over the world—for 
it is grounded on custom, and since habit is 
woven into the very fibre of a man’s brain, 
it is hard to upset. 


Years’ study of the appalling situation led 
Chief of Police Fred Kohler to formulate 


UNDER THE OLD aND GENERAL CUSTOM. 





1906 
Total arrests January . 2285 
y » February .. 2016 
E 5 March . 2430 
E April .. 2801 
” 7) May aa 2675 
E E June , 2766 
z3 ” July ae 2843 
13 » August ~ 2749 
T „o September se 2919 
3” » October ... par 2970 
5 no November an 2700 
n „o December . 2782 
31733 

As a natural consequence of the working 

of the Kohler plan, the police and 


magistracy have been saved a great deal 
of time and labour. The saving to the 
State of money alone is an appreciable item. 
During the year 1908, 10,085 arrests were 
' made, which cost the city and county, in 
witness, and juror fees alone, approximately 
Rs. 156,000. Figuring that under the old 
custom of making arrests there would have 
been at least as many arrests as during the 
previous year (30,418), itis easy to realize 
just what was saved the administration in 
actual money, in witness and juror fees 
alone, which, after all, is only a small item 
when the money paid out by the persons 


* Tn this total of 366 arrests for the month of May, 
there is: included 57 for felonies. That in itself is 
conclusive evidence that this policy is not applied to 
criminals, ` 
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the apes which he has now put into practice. 
He questioned the unfortunates who were 
arrested and found: that, almost as a unit, 
their offence had been committed through 
thoughtlessness, natural passion or in aspirit 
of mischief or frolic. He concluded that 
it was the duty of the police to save. these 
men.and women, boys and girls, instead of 
helping the unfortunates on.their downward 
course—to learn to know the difference 
between a thief and a merely mischievous | 
person. He determined to instruct his. 
policemen to use their best humane instincts 
in dealing with delinquents, exercising that 
discretion which the Judge did not at all. 
times display. 


As a result of putting his ideals into... 


practical operation, there has been a consi-. 


derable decrease in the number of arrests, as”... 


shown by the following table :— 


UNDER THE KOHLER PLAN., 











1907 1908 1909 
2158 QII 591 
` 2257 829 391 
2711 939 483 
2434 907 427 
2731 880 366% 
2503 O82 O OG 
2900 IOIO sans 
2898 IOI5S hd 
2510 J07 - a N 
2351 FOR, E S 
2530 OG ccd 
24,35 of a or 
30418 10085 2258 


in jeopardy to “professional bondsmen,” 
pleaders, loss of time from work of the 


principals and witnesses, etc., are oe j 
into consideration. 
That the “Common Sense” policy ‘is 


scientific in its Conception is proved by the 
fact that since its adoption crime has 
steadily decreased in Cleveland. Less 
property has been stolen and the number 
of real criminals apprehended and punished 
has been greater than under the old regime. | 
Crimeless days and days in which nota 
single arrest is made are coming to be 
quite common in the Ohto city. The, 
police officers themselves have been affected | 
for good by the new order of things. A 
general toning up of the atmosphere in 
the police station and court room has been 


# In America. 





noticed by those who have made a close 


. study of the reform that is being carried on, 


and many undesirable characters who used 
to haunt the station ‘have been entirely 
done away with. A great amount of need- 
less suffering has been saved, second 
offenders have almost entirely disappeared 
and weeping wives and anxious relatives 
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and friends no longer throng the court room 
and the precinct stations. The court dockets 
are not so glutted with petty.cases that 
there is nô time for the proper consideration 


' of weightier matters, and the police are able 


to do more effective work because they have 
more time, and therefore are able to be 
more careful in the steps they take. 


ABOUT PICTURES 


H. 


FHE student of painting will have 
achieved much when he realises that 
the significance of art lies not in 

imitative dexterity, but in the expression 

of emotion, and in the power of awakening 


` a mood. He may gain assistance in clear- 


ness of thought by applying to pictures that 
theory ,of rasa, [an aesthetic of perfectly 
general application], which he is familiar 
with in relation to the art of drama. He 
will see that Leonardo da Vinci’s great 
saying supplies a true test of art, and one 
in perfect accord with the already familiar 


-principles of Indian Aesthetic—“That draw- 


ing is best which by its action best expresses 
the passion that animates the figure”. The 
passion of a Dhyani Buddha will be Shanti: 


of a love scene, Sringara, and so on, with 
all possible combinations and variations 


(for the rasas must not be treated as pigeon- 
holes for formally classifying different 
kinds of pictures in a hard and fast manner). 
True painting is in itself a passionate 
experience-~it is the relaxation of a 
tension, the expression of feeling, abstracted 
and transmitted into art. Now we cannot 
receive to the full the message of a painting 
unless we are capable of feeling what the 
painter felt. We can, without this, only 
criticise externally. And this, as in the 
case of perspective, already spoken of, is a 
great temptation. Durer somewhere says 
that painters should show ‘their works to 
men of small mind, because these readily 
pick out the faults. I have ‘constantly 
remarked the great difference between the 
way in‘which an artist, and a person who 
knows nothing of drawing, criticises a 


picture. The former is sensitive to the 
feeling expressed init. The latter proceeds 


_to use his intellect to detect faults of draw- 


ing, which a true draftsman would not 
observe. Pictures are great tests of persons: 
there are few who are wise enough to 
approach them with passivity and reverence. 
In many cases those who. readily detect 
some minor inaccuracies of drawing, are 
quite unaware of the particular merits of 
the work before them—they will pass over 
the most magnificent composition, the 
most clear evidences of knowledge, experi- 
ence and insight, to express an opinion on 
some error of technique, concerning which 
their cpinion may be valueless. 


A further complaint often made is that a 
picture is ‘not natural’, ‘true to nature’, or 
the like. To this it must be replied that 
learning to see is as difficult a thing as any 
other kind of culture. Oscar Wilde very 
pertinently remarks in one of his essays 
On art, that the reason for the worthlessness 
of most modern popular art, 1s that the 
painters paint what the public sees, and 
what the public sees is—nothing. What 
is needed is for the public to learn to see 
what the painters paint. Thus a man may 
come not only to ‘love things best first 
when he sees them painted’, but even to 
see them first when he sees them painted. 
Probably none of us is aware of the extent 
to which our visual concepts are modified 
by art—to carry on the above idea, we not 
only see things first when we see them 
painted, but we see things as we see them 
painted. There is no beauty and no ugli- 
ness in nature —it is we who create’ these 
conceptions and transfer them to nature. 
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Only that part of nature appears to ` us 
beautiful, with which we are in sympathy, 
, orwith which we can identify ourselves., 
'- The artist is here in advance of us—he is 
more sensitive, more sympathetic than 
ordinary men. The greatness of Shakespear 
lies in his fnterpretation of different sorts 
of character: anyone could write of his 
own ideal hero, but only the genius makes 
us feel the common humanity of all. So 
the painter, painting men or ‘animals or 
mountains makes us one with them. The 
more objective, the more photographic his 
art, the less he can do this: but the more 
he has identified himself* with these things, 
the more also he enables us to be conscious 
of our unity with them. 
_ It is not then so easy to look at pictures, It 
is NO more easy than it is to acquire a love for 
real literature. In each case, the artist can 
not really speak to us, unless we answer him, 
unless we too learn to be artists.| For this 
effort we shall be well repaid in a new 
vision of the world, and an initiation into a 
new brotherhood transcending race and time. 
The spirit of all great art is one and the 
same, and all true artists understand each 
other. In seeing the world as the Egyptian 
and the Greek, the Italian, the Persian or 
the Japanese have seen it, we become one 
with them. If, on the other hand, we say 
that they saw wrong because they have not 
seen as we see, then are we divided from 
them. Those things which unite men are 
right: those which divide them wrong. 
_ There are several kinds of incorrect draw- 
ing-—some of which are not incorrect at all: 
, the first is due to a lack of scientific vision, 
this belongs to all art which in the technical 
a Sense 1s more or less ‘primitive’. It in no 
way affects or reduces the nobility and 
grandeur of the art, but does at first form 
some hindrance to our complete comprehen- 
sion of it. Another kind of incorrect drawing 
should more properly be described as a 
convention: the high horizon of oriental 
art may be instanced, and this is an admir- 
, able device for facilitating the representation 
gt various planes of action, which would 
* On this point the chapter on Art and Yoga, in 


my Essays in National Idealism, may be referred to. 

See the section on ‘Reproduction’ in Benedetto 
Croce’s ‘Aesthetic’. I do not, of course, here mean that 
we should necessarily learn to paint or draw, but that 
we must have the capacity for finding our own self 
expressed in another’s art. 
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otherwise be lost one behind thé other. To 
the same class of conventions belongs the 
device of increasing or decreasing the relative 
scale of different objects represented, 
in accordance with their importance, or the 
amount or nature of the space available. 
Lastly we have the kind of drawing 
properly described as ‘bad’ or ‘out of 


- drawing’ where insufficient skill or devo- 


tion on the part of the painter results in an 
effect different from that intended. This 
is particularly apparent in the work of 
modern students who wish to paint in the 
objective or realistic manner, but have not 
devoted the necessary years of study to 
technique. Bad drawing of this sort, un- 
redeemed by the expression of sincere 
feeling, cannot be too severely criticised. 

In looking at pictures we must learn to 
distinguish between these different kinds 
of drawing, and to recognize that kind 
which is good because it expresses real 
experience and real feeling. This reality is 
not the same thing as realism, but some- 
thing very much greater. 

A common errcr, easy to fall into, is 
that of supposing that beauty in painting 
or sculpture depends in any way upon the 
good looks of the persons represented. To 
suppose this leads us into the most fatal 
error of popular art, the striving at all 
costs to be pretty. A beautiful model is 
not the first requisite for a great -picture, 
neither can any amount of beautiful’ 
scenery make an artist out of one who 
lacks the essentials of the artist nature. 

I shall not attempt the dangerous task of 
defining beauty.. But we may take it that 
for each of us, that with which we can 
identify ourselves, is beautiful. And, as we 
have seen, the true painter helps us to this 
identification of ourselves with humanity and 
nature. When he also brings before us in some 
mystic religious art like that of Mediæval 
Europe or Japan, or in classic Indian sculp- 
ture, an unearthly and divine beauty that we 
do not know, a beauty with which the 
artist has identified himself before he could 
make it visible, then at first it may not 
seem beautiful to us, because the power, of 
self-indentification with a beauty so remote 
has yet to grow within us. But when this 
power has grown, then we may learn what 
service has been done for us by one who 
has seen, and represented to us, a form of 
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more than Human peace and stillness, more 


than human love, or- more ‘than human 


, power. X 


Modern art must express A its vision 
of the world. No old. art however magnifi- 
cent or noble can be brought to life. and, 
made our art though we may need after 
countless false turnings to retrace our steps 
to it again and again, as a starting ‘point 
for new endeavour. -A purely imitative, 
art, however beautiful, we might’ rightly 
criticise as archaistic. But even this.is better 
than to confuse originality with novelty. 

No great art has ever been novel, sudden, 
or sensational. The greatness of great 


“periods of art is made, like the flowering 


of a tree, out ofall that. has gone before. | 
Great art comes not to destroy, but- to fulfil. 
How profound then -the error of supposing 
that it can be learnt or borrowed, or arise 
in any way but from its root in life. Art 
and life are root and branch. So then to 
understand and love the one, you’ must 
understand and love the other. si 
Modern art, we have said, must express 
its own vision of the world. Its subject 
matter may be infinitely old, and indeed 
must be so, for the great things that matter, 
birth and love and death are always with 
us:. but the vision must. be our own. 
Archeological art is an intellectual inven- 
tion of modern times. I do not think its 
value is very great- at best we learn how 
ancient heroes and kings may have dressed, 
and what‘sort- of houses they may have 
lived in. -The older painters, East or West; 
painted their heroes in what was to them 
modern dress, and this had at.least the ` 
advantage of making them seem. very 
real, of bringing them home ‘to the people. 
We see the same thing in Indian pictures 
of scenes from the Ramayana or Bhagavata 
Purana ;.. life itself is used to make a 
living art. Yet there is.an. even greater 
way,., that of - imaginative art, creating 
a new: world in which its heroes live and 
move and have their being, a world 
of such convincing reality, that though we 
have not seen it, yet instinctively we shape 
our world towards it. The highest work 
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-of art is to. create, or? rather, “perhaps, to 
discover=to announce, -as, it were, ‘the 
coming type before ït is;,visible to every ` 
man, to hasten evolution. towards the ideal. 

If then,.we would learn to know great 
painting, ` we must seek for it on the one 
hand in that, humanistic art which makes 
us one with other men, and-on the other 


‘in that imaginative, perhaps I should say 


occult art, which makes .of us new mien, 
and of this world a new world continually. 


The use ‘of the distinction’ ‘fine’ and 
‘decorative’ ‘art ‘has little value for ‘the 
student öf pictures: At ‘best, itthas but a 


classificatory value’for the writer of - books. 
All- great art has decorative qualities’: all 
art is fine which shows’ true: feeling and 
devoted © workmanship. In - looking at 
pictures ‘especially, one should: avoid the 


notion. that ‘fineness’ has anything to do | 


with .the: size’ of the work, or the materials 
employed (as oil ‘or water colour). The 
work ‘is fine if it:expresses. ‘nobly; some real 
intention of the soul: it is not fine if it’ 
merely flatters our own on or confirms 
our prejudices, or if -it awakens in us 
desire. This e of desire’ is one 
means of testing art, and of' testing our atti- 
tude towards art. If we find that any picture, 
as ‘of a beautiful woman, or a beautiful 
place awakens in us ‘desire, then we may 
be sure the art is*not of the greatest. For 
the greatest art ‘awakens no desire, it evokes 
a mood of disinterested contemplation, . 
that, raises us above’ our most ordinary 
empirical self ; ‘he who perceives beauty is 
from himself set free.’ 

“this 
Yet 


In some measure we may regard 
liberation as a test of greatness in art. 


this is no: empirical test which can save us * 


from the necessity for self-development—only 
self-development can make its application 
possible. If we. “ourselves are great, and 
take pains to understand the language of 
“art, then we shall come. to know ‘without 
reasoning’, as Plato says, the difference 
between good and bad workmanship : and 
this is true education. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
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TWO OLD CAPITALS OF JAPAN 


T was sometime past evening when we 
were approaching Kyoto in one of 
those Lilliputian, absurdly slow-moving 

Japanese trains, scarcely covering 8 miles 
an hour. The evening was rather chilly 
for the first days of Aprl, when people 
throughout Japan were talking of the 
approaching,long-waited-for cherry blossom. 
Being tired of the cart-like slowness of the 
train, | confess | was dozing ina corner òf 
the compartment dimly lighted by kerosene 
lamps. 

The picture of Nara, where we had been 
only a few hours ago, was before my eyes, 
haunting my imagination like a sweet 
dream. There are some places, things and 
persons we meet with in life, which or 
whom we can never forget. And Nara 
“as one such. No other place which I 
visited during my long sojourn in Dai 
Nippon, appealed to my mind more 
strongly than did Nara, the old city, I 
almost wanted to say,—the hermitage. 

For verily it is a hermitage. Of the 
indecent hurry and bustle .of a modern 
city, there were none. Hundreds of deer 
grazed on the green meadows and on the 
hills, unmolested. Here and ‘there a 
maiden was offering them a few cakes, and 
then flocks of them would come and stand 
round her. Some in their impatience would 
seize her by her flowing kimono, and mutely 
appeal for a share of the feast. 

The streets were smooth and without 
dust, a mystic calm pervaded the place, 
the atmosphere was fragrant with unknown 
perfumes. Instinctively the vision of a 
by-gone day rose in my mind when, in fair 
Bharatabarsha, in a secluded spot, away 
from the noisy world, surrounded by 
beautiful hills and forests, the Rishis would 
sit before their homely but clean Kuteers 
when the afternoon was on the wane; the 
deer would lie down and ruminate leisurely, 


while perhaps a Sakuntala, clad in the. 


holy yellow, engaged in watering the plant 
of the jasmine or the rose, would add 


color and charm to the picturesque surround- 
ings! As we passed through the avenue 
of tall, stately pine trees, | almost expected 
to light upon a tapoban where a Rishi was 
chanting the Vedic hymns, seated before 
a homagni, redolent with the perfume of 
incense and ghee! 

Undoubtedly the chief sight of the place 
is the colossal statue of the Great Buddha, 
measuring 53 feet from bottom to top. 
“I have on this 15th day of October, in the 
rsth year of Sempio determined to construct 
and dedicate a statue of Buddha cast in 
gold and copper. The copper of the 
country shall be exhausted for the casting, 
and the high mountains levelled for the 
building of the temple,” so ran the rescript 
of the pious emperor Seimu. Begun on the 
27th September, 747 A.D, the casting had 
to be done eight times before it was com- 
pleted in 749 A.D. The main temple that 
contained, and the minor temples shrines 
and pagodas that surrounded, the statue, 
were built, as it is said, by experts from 
China, Korea and India. 
statue was destroyed three times. The 
first time was in 851 A.D., when the cause 


‘of the mishap was a seismic disturbance ; 


the second time in 1180, it was a Japanese 
warrior who, perhaps unconscious of the 
great harm he was doing to the progress of 
civilisation, set fire to the temple, and the 
head of the statue melted with the intense 
heat; the third and last time, in 1567, a 
Japanese Kalapaharh, Matsuyama by name, 
again burnt the temple with the insolence 
of a conqueror, and thus once more the 
head was lost. Nearly a century and a 
half elapsed before the head was recast. 

At the time of our visit the temple was 
being rebuilt. Through the openings in the 
huge network of wooden pillars and beams, 
we could see the statue seated in the posture 
of teaching or benediction on an immense 
lotus, The comparative darkness of the place 
added to the mystery and awe of the whole 
scene. As many as five hundred small images 
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surround: the*halo of the i image. ‘The right 

hand was raised, as if to soothe‘and console 
‘suffering humanity. As we came out of.the 
temple; my mind swelled with reverence 
for the Great Teacher before whom “—half 
the world still kneel worshipping i in fervent ~ 
' love !” 
‘But to come back to our story. ‘After 
dull railway journey it was rather 
refreshing: to alight on the well-lighted 
| platform of the Kyoto Station. Many people 
„were shouting for porters, būt'no akabo* was 
‘ visible, and as I was unwilling to strain my 
not. very strong, lungs, off I started like a 
‘full-fledged Yankee with the small suit-case 
‘of my friend, who was, therefore, under the 
obligation to carry my comparatively 

‘heavier portmanteau. And: it’ was not 
_ at all hard for my friend, for “a mighty man 
g was he, with large and sinewy hands.” 
> ` As our kurumaya dragged us through 
'„ the unmethodically lighted streets and lanés, 
“we were soon alive to the fact that Kyoto 
' was a veritable woman’s world.. The people. 
seemed to .be bent' on pleasure. 
Tokio, two-seated kurumayas were mich 
-` en évidence, on ‘which could be seen gaily. 
dressed geishas in pairs, or sometimes a gay 
‘dog with. his sweciheat: enjoying the cool 
breeze of the evening. After about an 
` hours ride’ when. our-kurumayas pulled up; 
- before our friend’s house, who, we were told,- 


was absent, it was already somewhere near? 


10-o’clock. Eaten we:had nothing fora 
long time past,’ so, in right earnest we fell 
to. our respective works,—I warming my ' 
cold hands on the. hibachi, and my big 
friend cooking the meal with the servant 
‘Over and above his strength of 
muscles, it must be said to his honour, my 
friend had ‘the further.distinction of being 
a good cook. | 
Next morning, when we stood in front 
..of our house after a refreshing sleep, the - 
atmosphere was already enveloped in the 
soft. rays of the morning sun, while: away 
yonder rose the green hills wet yet with 
the dew of the dawn. ‘Ihe city was so 
different from Tokio that it almost seemed.’ 
a revelation of the Old Japan that was. 
We got into a toy-like tram car which 
rattled and creaked and shook like a third 
class gharry of Calcutta. And yet of all 


#-Lit. means Red Cap. The Railway porters all 
wear red caps, and so are called by this name. 
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places i in Japan, Kyoto was the city where 
street, cars were first- introduced. Perhaps 
in its love for antiquity Kyoto has desisted 
from’ making any ere on its 
street cars! 


The first thing we ‘went to see was the . 


Imperial Palace, where the. coronation of 
the present Emperor took place in 1868. 


Round the palace were extensive grounds. 


much like those round the palace in Tokio, 


whose very barrenness was refreshing. ‘As. 


we approached the palace, lightly the 
zephyr touched us, soft as a mother’s caress, 
making us feel as one with nature on that 
exuberant spring morning. 

Inside, things, were 
corridors, big waiting-halls, 


different. - The 
audience 


chambers,—all were empty. Only a few” 


decades back, these halls had witnessed 
many a gorgeous pageant ; royal ladies, fair 
and soft as visions, with aad less steps had 
passed. on 
walked; many a Samurai, the two-sworded 
gentlemen, of Old Japàn, who cut down 
the heads of laymen at the least provo- 
cation, albeit with a fne sense of honour, 
had squatted on the mattress of the waiting 
halls, where STAVERE silence. reigned 
to-day. 

But for some aes paintings on the screens 
and sliding doors, and the hugeness of the 
stricture, one could hardly distinguish . this 
palace from an ordinary.Japanese dwelling 
house. We. were told that- the palace had 
been several times burnt down, the fate 
that overtakes almost all Japanese, houses. 
Consequently the paintings and the wood 


carvings could not claim much antiquity. 


But they were pretty as they'were. There 
were mostly paintings of birds and animals; 
peacocks and storks and tigers. were in 
abundance, a few of them only. depicted 
old village ‘scenes, the. eatnering) of the har- 
vest and so forth. 

But the Nijo castle which was built by 
the Shogun Jeyasu as far 
where the Shoguns lived, is much superior to 
the palace in its rich paintings, which have 


retained their color through many centuries,. 


and wood carvings. We saw the big halls 
where the Shoguns used to hold ‘court sur- 
rounded by warriors’ and. councillors. 
upper part of the hall where the Skoguns. 


‘sat, was a little raised above the lower 


where the other people sat, . Behind the 
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seat of the Shogun were the tokonoma or 
recess for hanging the picture and keeping 
the flower, and the book-shelf done in rich 
lacquer. On the left hand side was a 
small dark room, separated from the main 
hall by heavy, sliding lacquered screens, 
where the *guards lay in waiting, ready to 
be by the side of their master in a moment 
should an emergency occur. On the 
handles of doors, on pillars, everywhere 
was inscribed the hollyhock, the crest of 
the Shogun, some of which we found dis- 
placed by the Imperial Chrysanthemum. 
The Shoguns who ruled the country, while 
-the imbecile emperors lived in effeminate 
luxury from day to day, were as great lovers 
of art as of war, as can be seen from the 
noble art that decorate the Shogun’s castle. 

Of the many temples and shrines that 
Kyoto can boast of, Ginkakuji or the silver 
temple, and Kinkakuji or the gold temple 
are two ofthe most famous. The former 
is not made of silver as one ‘is apt to suppose 
from the name. But why call it the silver 
temple? you ask. 
built this temple wished to have it made 
of silver! Funny, isn’t it? why, then I 
might as.well call myself a ‘prince simply 
because I like to be one! 

A fat, young boy took us round the temple. 
In doing so; he stopped before every room 
and éxplained to us the contents of the room, 
their history, etc. in a very lugubrious, mono- 
tonous way. Attached to the temple was 
a small Japanese garden, in which every 
bit of stone and every plant seemed to have 
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a history! The young fellow who led us 
had evidently got by heart the descriptions 
of the stones and plants and drawled them 
out like a machine. 
Kinkakuji is a three-storeyed temple. The 
ceiling of the topmost storey is covered with 
thin gold foils. Here too we had a fat boy 
fora guide, who enumerated to us the history 
of the rooms and the pictures. Now, will 
anybody explain to me why it is that -priests, 
whether in Japanese shinto shrines, or 
Hindoo temples, or Christian churches, have 
an excess of fat and flesh ? 
Prettier than the temple itself is the pond 
by its side, abounding in gold fish. 
Maruyama park, or Maruyama Koen as 
they call it, is the place where everybody, 
rich or poor, goes for merry-making. What 
Asakusa is to Tokio, Hyde Park to London, 
Coney Island to New York City, Maruyama 
is to Kyoto. In.and around the Park are 
innumerable eating houses, . beef-houses, 
macaroni-houses, beer-halls, and restaurants, 
where the people indulge in convivialities. 
There are many who go in for the baser sort 
of pleasure, but the more sober-minded enjoy 
themselves by making small purchases, or 
going in for one of the many moving-picture 
shows, and acrobatic’ or theatrical per- 
formances. . 
Such is Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, 
famous for its beautiful women, rich in 
natural beauty, gay and easy-going, conser- 
vative beyond a doubt, and above all 
attractive and entertaining. 


SURESH CHANDRA BANERJI. 
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COTTON 
_ By S. N. Boss, M. A. S. (Japan). 


N view of the persistent attempts being 
made to grow cotton in India and the 
growing demand for more cotton in the 
market, India seems to have a very bright 

“ prospect in cotton production. The United 

States of America is at present the leading 

cotton-growing country in the world and 

it has kept its supremacy in this field for 


a very long time, but the recent appearance, 
of the boll weevil in the United States and: 


the rapid advance it is making in infesting 
new localities, gives India some importance 
in the future development of the cotton- 
growing industry. The following quotations 
from the Farmer’s Bulletin No. 189 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
issued in Igo4, will give an idea of the 
future cotton prospects of that country :— 


“The work of the Division of Entomology for several 
years has demonstrated that there is not even a remote 
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probability that the boll weevil will ever be exterminat- 


ed.” ` And further on, it says :—‘‘The steady extension 


‘of the territory affected by the weevil from year to 
- year, until the northern boundary is far north of the 
centre of the cotton production in the United States, 
has convinced all observers that it will eventually be 
distributed all over the cotton belt. In ten years it 
has gradually advanced a distance of about soo miles 
and it will’ undoubtedly invade new territory at about 
the same rate. Itis not at all likely that legal restrictions 
of any kind would 


In face of 
seems to be more discouraging than cotton 
cultivation in the United States. This fact 
offers India a good chance to resume once 
again hcr ancient position as the greatest 
cotton-producing country in the world. 
‘The capabilities of this country for growing 
cotton are really very great but unfortunate- 
ly they are not properly. utilised. In conse- 
quence of the recent deputation, to.the 
Secretary of State for India, of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation urging on him 
the desirability of assisting in the utmost 
increase in the production of cotton in 
India and the improvement in its quality, 
Government are soon expected to take an 
adequate.interest in this regard and let us 
hope this immediate impetus will go a 
great way in helping’ the birthplace of . the 
cotton industry to regain its position. in the 
= cotton market of the world. _ 
. EARLY, History oF COTTON. l 
India being one of the earliest civilised 
countries and having an ancient literature 
still in existence, it is interesting to trace 
the origin of the plant through it. The 
. earliest notice which we find of this substance 


‘is in that most ancient digest of law, -the- - 


‘institutes of Manu, written some r000 years 
before the Christian era. "Theré we can 


‘find the words “Karpas, Karpasam’’: for 
cotton and “Karpas asthi”? for seeds. In 
the estimation. accorded. 


Book II of Manu, 
‘to Karpas is evident, from the language, 
which says, “the sacrificial thread of a 
Brahmin must be made of cotton, so as to 
be put on over his head, in three strings ;. 
that of a Kshatria of Sunn (Crotalari juncea 
of Hibiscus cannabis) thread only; that 
of a Vaisya of woolen thread.” ' o 
Another instance from Manu’s Book VII 
‘shows the minute attention paid by the 
Hindus to the mechanical arts and the 
process of starching :— | 


. “Let a: weaver who has’ received ten ‘palas’ of 


prevent or materially hinder this 


these observations, nothing - 
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‘cotton thread, give them back increased of eleven, by 


rice water, and the like.used in weaving : he who ‘does 
otherwise shall pay a fine of 12 ‘panas’ ”’. 4 


In Bible; Book of Esther, the word Karpas — 
„occurs in. Chapter H, V. 6. Karpas in 
Hebrew means “green”. 


*, It seems to mean 
cotton-cléth, or Calico, formed into curtains. 

Herodotus was acquainted with the wool 
from trees and mentions that the cuirass. 
sent by Amasis, King. of Egypt, to Sparta, 


was “adorned with gold and with fleeces . 


from trees.” | ae 
_ Arrian, the author of the “Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea,” himself.a merchant, and 


who probably lived in the rst and 2nd: cen-. 
tury, is the first who mentions ‘cotton goods. 


as articles of commerce. _ He describes -Arab 
traders as bringing such to Aduli, a port 
in the Red Sea coast and that a trade -was 
established with-Patiala,Arake,and Barygaza 
(Broach). Goods were brought from Tagora 
across the Ghauts and Masalia (Masalipatan) 
which. places are still famous for the manu- 
facture of cotton: goods. The Muslin of 
Dacca was called by the Greeks “Ganjitiki.” 


DISTRIBUTION. 


From India cotton appears to have. spread 
into China, for it-does not seem to have 
been used in the oth century, as. the two 
Arabian travellers, who then visited China; 
observed . that the Chinese dressed not in 
cotton as the Arabians did, but in silk. 


‘Cotton grows in China but we can. not 


exactly determine whether it is indigenous 
or introduced from India. There, is no doubt, 
that cotton spread into Persia from India 
anda little into Arabia and Egypt and from 
thence, probably “to Central and Western 


Africa.” From Persia, the culture spread to` 


Syria and Asia Minor, also into Turkey 
in Europe and from there into other parts 


these localities. 
Equally satisfactory evidence.can be found 
in respect of the existence of cotton in 


America at its first discovery. But this may . 
belong to one or more species, quite differ-. 


baa . 


ent from those in India. 
STRUCTURE OF THE FIBRE OF COTTON. 


The filamentous substance which cons- 
titutes cotton, in point of structure entirely 


corresponds with the hair found on other 


parts of the’ plant and is, in fact, a mass ‘of 





:of the south. of Europe; so that we may _ 
‘find varieties of the Indian plant in all 


w 


Ae e hairs,- of considerable lengths, 
rising from the surface of the seeds, envelop- 


ing them and assisting to fill up the cavity 


of the seed-vessel. It would be interesting, 
and at the same time helpful, to ascertain the 
natural function of the fibre with respect to: 
the seed. But at present nothing more can 
be said about the point than what is 
applicable in- general. Hairs are formed 
of cellular tissue, usually of one or more 
filiform elongated cells, joined end to end. 
When composed of one cell it 
continuous, but if of more, it is necessarily 
partitioned. 
only a simple delicate membrane, within 
‘which, especially when young, can be seen a 
regular circulation of fluid, in which are 
suspended a number of fine granules. . Some 
of. these. cells are composed of two mem- 
branes; one within the other. 
DISTINCTION OF COTTON AND LINEN FIBRES. 
The only trustworthy way of distinguish- 
ing these two is microscopic examina- 
tion. The great difference in specific gravity 
as well as in the conducting power of linen 
and cotton is sufficient to enable us to 
discriminate between them. But it requires 
large pieces and accurate experiment. 
The microscope will show the fibres of both 
raw -and unravelled cotton as flattened 
cylinders, twisted like a corkscrew, whilst 
the fibre of linen and various mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. The 
filament of cotton, when viewed throvgh a 
powerful microscope, appears to be like 
transparent and glassy tubes, flattened and 
twisted round their own axés. A section of 
the filament resembles in some degree, the 
figure of 8, the tube originally cylindrical, 


having collapsed most in the middle, forming — 


semitubes on each ‘side, which give to'the 
fibre, when viewed in certain lights, the 
appearance of a flat ribbon, with a hem or 
border on each edge, The uniform trans- 


parency of the filament is impaired by small 


irregular figures, ini all probability wrinkles 
or creases, arising from the desiccation of the 
tube. The corkscrew and twisted form of 
the filament of cotton distinguishes. it from 
all other vegetable fibres and is characteris- 
tic of the fully: ripe and mature boll; the 
fibres of the unripe seed are simple, 
untwisted cylindrical tubes which never 
twist afterwards if separated from the plant: 
but when the seed ripens, even before the 
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appears- 


- Hairs appear’ to consist of- 
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capsule bursts, the cylindrical tubes collapse 
in the middle and assume the form already 
described. This form of character the fibres 
retain ever after and undergo no change 
through the operation of spinning, weaving, 


bleaching, printing. and dyeing, ete., till the . 


stuff is worn to rags. a 

Indian cotton, under the microscope, 
appears less spiry; a few flattened cylinders, 
with many flimsy ribbons and warty 
excrescences varying in diameter from 


zagth to’ — 


to zooth of an inch. 
oth to 5 


In length differing 


from 34 sath of an inch. 


THE GENUS GosSSYPUM.- 


The genus is distinguished by having a 
double calyx, or in other..words, a 
simple calyx supported. externally by 3 
leaf-like bracts forming an involucel, a 


three-celled capsule*‘with'seeds immersed | 


in the wool-like substance, so well-known 
by the name of cotton. 

The species of the genus are dile annual 
or perennial, often shrubby, one of them 
is arboreous. The leaves are ‘alternate, 
with long foot-stalks, cordate. at the. -base, 
three to five lobéd, sometimes undivided 


at the end of the branches as well as the ' 


bracts and young. branches, covered with 
blackish gland-like spots and hairs; often 
with glands: near: the base.of the nerves on 
the under surface ; stipules 2, lanceolate or 


cordate at- the båse of the petiole ; flower- | 


stalk terminal, anya or opposite tothe 
leaves. 

There are 5 petals ; anthers. are kidney- 
shaped; ovary is ,sessil, superior, three to 
five celled ; 
capsules 
pointed. 


are roundish or ovoid, often 


THE SPECIES OF. GOSSYPUM. > 
1.—G. Indicum; Lamb. (G. Herbaceum, 
of Linn.) both į annual or 
Varieties :— 
(a) Dacca: cottons. 
(b) The Biratty or Bairathy oes 
Mymensing and localities. 
tremely fine, silky, and strong but short. 

(c) Bhoga—in the hills near Chil- 
mary;: east of Dacca, Manbhum, 
and north of the Brahmaputra. 
Fibre is coarse. 


~—-th of an inch; some are rr Tooth 
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the ovules are numerous; thes - 


bi-triennial,. | 
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-. very rameous: 


' modified in many of the places 
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--G. pa ee of Senegal. 
36, Obtusifolium, ` 
Native of Ceylon. 

4.—G. Barbadense--Bourbon , 
G. Fuscum, Rexb.) 


(a) Sea-island.; © 0" eooo i 


-(b) Upland varieties. 
(© Bourbon cotton. i 
- 6.—G. Peruvianum — perennial; sub-arbe- 


. ceous. 
7.—~-G. Religiosum, Linn. 
8.—G. Vilifolium G. parpadende 
g.—G. Racemosum. 
‘to.—G. Acuminatum, Roxb. 


On the whole there seems to be 
four species :— 


1.—G. Indicum lamb. 
2.—G. Arboreum. ; 
3.—G. Barbadense. 
4.—G. Peruvianum, Roxb. 


CLIMATE, 


The cotton plant requires a warm moist 
climate; it.will not luxuriate in hot “winds 
alone, nor will it live in a low swampy 
situation.’ 
if: the land is high, so that the water will 
run off; it will also bear a considerable 
drought, if in good land and properly culti- 


vated and the atmosphere is humid only. 


during the night. 


PRINCIPLES OF CULTURE. 


Cotton, as we can see, is cultivated in the 
rich. alluvial soil of the Mississippi, and in 


the sandy plains of Georgia,’in the hilly 


tracts on the background in the islands near 


it; it is also produced in different parts of. 
Africa and even the same species are found 
fn such widely separated countries as Egypt - 


and the,coast of Natal. In every part of 


India we find some kind of cotton, both ` 
near the coast and far in the interior; on - 


the tableland of the peninsula.aad in the 
mountains .of the frontier, at elevations of 
4000 and 5000 ft. 

From the fact of such a wide field of 
distribution, the first thing that suggests itself 


‘as whether temparature is of so little conse- 


quence as to allow of its production in such 
very different places. But from a minute 
study of the climatic conditions of the 
localities: we can see that temperature is 


moisture- of the atmosphere, ‘either from 


Roxb. a Shrub, 


) cotton. 


only . 


dryness, plants, 


It will bear a great deal of rain. 


by the- 
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Aone to the seas c ‘or from {hisepietence of. 
water from some other source. 4Next to this 
is the question of soil: No doubt, the soils 
are very different in the: various localities. 
But it has been proved that cotton can be 
grown'in widely varying soils, if care , be 
taken to modify the culture so. as to sit the 
climates. From this we can ‘understand... 
that the principles or the reasons “why ` 
changes are made in the details of culture are 
the most important Subject of study in regard’ 
to cotton culture. For practice must differ 
if it is to suit the pecularities of the soils 
and of climates in different localities. i 

Cotton being naturally a plant of warm, 
climates, it suffers i more’ from cold than from” 
excessive heat. When heat occurs with 
being ‘unable, ‘to obtain 
materials for growth, necessarily ‘become 
dwarfed. In this case the evaporation will 
be increased without ‘a sufficient supply of 
moisture to recoup the loss. “On the contra- 
ry, if high temperature co-exists with 
moisture either of the soil or of the atmosphere 
or of both, the phenomenon is quite different. 
Then. a certain degree of moisture in the 
soil, is essential. But again if the soil be 
overloaded with. water, the temperature 
will remain low and air will not have accéss 
to the roots; the quantity absorbed by 
the radicles may be larger than i$ necessary 
and in consequence the plant becomes more 
succulent than healthy. 
in abundance, .and shoots’, weak and 
wandlike, and ‘instead of flowering © -and 
preparing fruit it will be apt to rot off. 

Excessive moisture and richness of the, 
soil with a moist state of the atmosphere ànd 
suitable temperature will produce- a rapid: 
growth of leaves and other harbeceous parts 
with a diminution of fruits and flowers. 

A damp soil and moist atmosphere with 
cold and frost, either late i in spring or in 
autumn, does ‘great injury to . cotton. 


_ The theory is that .wher a plant is frozen, 


the fluids contained within the cells of tissue 


are congealed, their’ sides are lacerated, the 


air ‘they contain is expelled and (cold air: 
admitted; the interior ofthe tubes which 
convey fluids becomes obstructed by, the 
thickening of their sidès while the different 


< secretions ‘are decomposed and destroyed. 


Hence a crop of cotton’ may be completely | 


destroyed by’ early frost in autumn ‘in the 
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. Excess, of light’ also has: great influence 
upon the growth of plants. So as open 


,planting, is essential in moist situations, a - 


closer approximation and shade may be 
needful in a poorer soil and drier atmo-. 
sphere, by covering the surface and enabling 
the soil to, retain much of -the moisture 
which would otherwise evaporate. 

Dr. Write says :— 

‘Moisture in moderation is required to excite ger- 
mination in somewhat greater excess to promote 
assimilation and growth, and dry and warm weather 
propérly to mature seeds.” : l 

Generally speaking as cotton is an ap- 
pendage .of the seed the principles which 
should guide us in its cultivation, are those 
which favours the’ production of the parts 
of fructification instead of those of vegeta- 
tion: Of course, the healthy growth of the. 
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steni, branches and: leaves is- necessary for 


the fair production jof fruit, yet vegetation 
should be somewhat- checked ; 


because 
during. a particular :period of growth ofa 
plant, ‘the parts of vegetation and those of 


-fructification may be considered as antago- 


nistic. v 

In America the culture of cotton in the 
best localities consists especially ` in deep 
ploughing in careful selection of seed, in 
sowing in lines on ridges keeping the plants 
wide apart, throwing the earth up about 
the lower parts of their stems, extreme care 
in the -destruction of weeds by frequent 
ploughing, and hoeing between the ridges. © 
With these, is sometimes combined topping 
or prunning. ` The icotton as it ripens is at 
once carefully picked, dried and freed of - 
its seeds. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


I. 


OW about the people of this celestial . 
empire. It is not a very easy task. 
to determine when China was first 

peopled, but according to Sir William Jones 
it was originally peopled partly from 
India. | - a, 
. The Chinese are very industrious and. 
true to the allotted work. “When they are 
given some work to do, the employer does not 
require to keep an eyeon them to see it done, 
but after a specified time he can come and 
. See that it is complete in each detail. Such 
, is not the case with the labourers of our 
country. John Chinaman is.always sober, 
and sympathetic to his countrymen. - They 
hate foreign people but they are not altogether 
inhospitable. They are given to cheating. 
| in their bargains. When a foreigner goes 
to purchase anything from a Chinese shop, 


>» the shop-keeper will never tell the exact. 


price as a matter of course, but will always 
ask three or four times more than thé actual 
-value. It must be understood that what 


he has asked for should be less by halves 
at least and priced as such. ‘Mr. Hayton, 


4 


_fine they are far superior to us in. business 
- capacity, industry ¿and hard work. 


an American, has given an account of China. 
According to him, “the Chinese consider 
the rest of the world as seeing only with. 
one eye, while they ‘alone are blessed with © 
a perfect vision”, "The great industry and 
ingenuity. of the Chinese causes them to 
turn almost all raw materials . to good. ! 
account. Raw produce finds a good | 
market among them, whereas the people 
of our country can not do. much out of * 7 | 
it to serve their purpose. The Chinese 
do not much hanker after service but 
are trades-people in its literal sense. In 
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The 
Chinese ‘are much’ more superstitious than 
our countrymen. With the Chinese “the 
heart is the seat of the mind’. ‘They are 
on the whole,” says Montesquieu, “among 
the -most good-humoured: people ın the 
world.and the most peaceable.” They are 
a nation of conservatives, so to say. | 

- Parental authority is paramount in China. 
Disobedience of any sort towards parents is 
punishable like treason and in consequence 
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implicit obedience to the Emperor’s Edict 
is the’ rule. What do the youths 
who .go astray from filial duty in our 
country say to this? A man is punished 
with death if he ill-treats his - father or 
mother. The Emperor ‘exerts his full 
-authority to render the empire filial. “By 
such principles,” says Sir George Staunton, 
“the Chinese have been distinguished ever 
since their first existence as a nation.” It 
is specially to be remarked that the general 
prosperity and peace of, China have been 
miuch increased by the spread of education 
among the lower classes. Among the 
countless millions of its inhabitants ‘almost 
every’ man can read and write sufficiently 
for the ordinary purposes of life. . 

All real talent is determined’ by com- 
petitive examination. These examina- 
tions are open to the poorest of persons. 
The main spring of-rank and consideration 
lies in cultivated talents. Age and learning 
are much respected in China but the former 
is. secondary in respect to the latter. But 


alas! many young men of our country look: 


upon the grey-haired people as “old fools.” 
Dr. Morrison, a somewhat fair critic, has 
observed that “Education is made as 
general as possible and the moral instruc- 
tion is ranked above physical, and in 
consequence tranquility, industry and con- 
tentment prevail amongst the bulk of the 
population.” The Chinese may be called 
bad political economists. The Imperial 
Government instead of allowing the grain 
trade to have its own course, constructs 
its own granaries; so that there are some 
abuses as .an inevitable result. In time of 
distress people look to the public granaries 
for help and relief.’ Notwithstanding the 
absolute power of the Emperor, he always 
tries to show that his conduct is based on 
reason and benevolence. - 

Mr. Barrow in remarking on the cheerful 
character and willing industry of the Chinese 
says that :— | 

“This is in fact a most invaluable trait. The superior 
character of the Chinese as colonists, in regard to 
intelligence, industry and general sobriety, must be 
derived from théir education, and from the influence 
of something good in their national system. Their 
government very justly regards education as all-power- 
ful and some share of it nearly every Chinese obtains. 
Their domestic discipline is all on the side of social 
order and universal industry.” 


In spite of extreme poverty and des- 
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' Father.” 


_lently maintained amongst 


-violent passions. 
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titution in the 
wealth is far 
other country. 


country, the distribution of 
more equal here than in any 
Among them poverty is no 
reproach. As we have already said, they 
hold two things as most respectable 
above all, viz., the claims of -venera ble 
old age, and the position derived ftom 
personal merit. The Emperor Kaug-hy 
used to honor the former more than the 
latter. ‘It is said that a very old man 
of inferior rank of the imperial Service, 


.was once introduced to the august presence 


of the Emperor and was recei ed cordially 
and forbidden to do any customary homage. 
The Emperor rose from his seat remarking 
“this is owing to his venerable old age.” 
It is now the usage of the nation to. address 
an oldman with “Laon-yay” or “Venerable 
Truly it is said that ‘docility,. 
subordination and peacefulness are excel- 
the people 
owing to the respect for old age.’ 
account of this very reason no rupture is. 
made in a family from generation to 
generation, 


tion our youths have gone beyond the 
control of their guardians. The imperturb- 
able coolness and gravity of the Chinese 
are worth. noticing during conversation. 
They are in the habit of checking their 
This habit they acquire 
from a strict discipline from their earliest 
childhood’ and so render any crimes of 
violence almost unfrequent among them. 
The joint family system is another thing to: 


r 
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On. 


and rashness -and follies are - 
_ easily restrained. For want‘of this venera- 


$ 
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i 


be noticed, which may be attributed to, the = 


sacred regard for kindred. They value 
their birthplace, above all, even . they 
sometimes quit high . office and honors and 


. 
+ 


retire to their native village to pass the rèst - 


of their life peacefully there, in contradistinc~ 
tion to the ‘taste of many of our country 
people, who do not like.even to go to their 
birthplace or feel ashamed to name it, far 
from trying to improve itscondition. lam 
really astonished how long this false delicacy 
will remain with them. The Chinese have 


a popular saying, “If any one attaining | 


high honors or wealth, never returns to his = 


native place, he is'a finely dressed person 
walking in the dark.” ot, a 

The community of China is divided into 
four ranks, viz., rst the learned, 2nd husband- 
men, 3rd manufacturers and 4th merchants. 
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Hereditary rank without merit is of little 


value in China. 


Infanticide of female children, in some 
cases, exists among them. The punish- 
ment for this crime has not even been 
mentioned in their penal code. As a 
general rude the Chinese are peculiarly 


fond of their children. The birth of a son 
is welcomed with much rejoicing as in 
Our country. Sometimes a male child 
is purchased by the midwife at the induce- 
ment of parents to substitute it for a new- 
born girl. A man is able to sell his children 
as slaves, as he has full power over his 


family. On the birth of a child, the family 


- name or surname is first given and then the 


> 


milk-name. 





WITH MUTILATED FEET. 


CHINESE WOMEN 


MUTILATION OF WOMEN'S FEET. 


The Cramping of women’s feet from their 


early childhood is another cruel and shock- 
ing practice prevalent amongst the Chinese. 
This, it is said, was imitated from a Lily- 
foot Queen of the Tang Dynasty in the 
gth century of the Christian era, who used 
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CHINESE WOMAN HOLDING TOBACCO PIPE IN 
HER HAND. 


to dance on a lotus owing to her small feet 
and her subjects took that as a part of 
physical grace and beauty. It is always the 
custom among the common people of all 
nations to imitate the higher class. 
The helpless state of the women on 
account of mutilation, though extremely 
admired by some Chinese, is condemned 
by others. Their tottering gait as they walk 
upon their heels is really pitiful and can 
be compared toa branch of a tree waving 
in a gentle breeze, or the gait of a child first 
learning to walk. As to the mutilation 
of the feet, Mr. Francis Davis in “The 
Chinese,” has compared this system with 
the peculiar tastes and practices of other 
races. He says,— 
“While one race of people crushes the feet of 
its children, another flattens their heads between 
two boards, and while in Europe we admire the natural 
whiteness of the teeth, the Malays file off the enamel and 


dye them black, for the all-sufficient reason that dog's 
teeth are white.: A New Zealand chief has his distinctive 
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coat of-arms emblazoned on the skin of his face, as well 
as on his limbs, and an Esquimeaux is nothing if he 
have not bits of stone stuffed through a hole in each 
cheek. Quite as absurd, and still more mischievous, is 
the infatuation which, among some Europeans, attaches 
beauty to that modification of the human figure which 
resembles the wasp, and compresses the waist until 
the very ribs have been distorted, and the functions 
of the vital organs irreparably disordered.” 

This can be noticed that human nature 


is the same all the world over. 


It is fashionable in China to allow the 
nails of the left hand to grow to an immoder- 
ate length in both sexes. But this is particu- 
larly in vogue with the rich people. It shows 
‘that they do not labour for their daily bread. 
Not to do anything isa sure sign of res- 
pectability, and the idea is to some extent 
the same with that of our country swells 
with a big belly reclining on a high cotton 
bolster and smoking the hooka ora long 
pipe of tobacco being surrounded by vile 
sycophants. 


The Chinese women use red paint and 
powder for beautifying their faces. They 
use also artificial nails of gold and silver. 
This is also considered a part of their 
habiliment for enhancing beauty. The 


silk. 
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women would have been pretty good look- 
ing had not the cramping of feet been in 
vogue. Women are always fond of wearing 
gorgeous dresses in every part of the world 
and the Chinese women in conformity 
with the nature of their sisters of the other 
parts of the globe, show this natural 
tendency by wearing splendid dresses of the 
finest embroidered silk that the country 
can produce. I think the happiness 
of women is measured by the amount of 
fine clothes they get and this is the only 
thing that can above all console them. The 
Chinese women have a peculiar liking for 
green and pink colors which are very seldom 
used by men. Music is a principal accom- 
plishment amongst women. They are instruct- 
ed in embroidering as well as painting on 
This of course is confined to the better 
classes. Some of them are well versed in 
letters and can compose excellent verses. 
They reckon ita want of good-breeding to 
show even the hands which are covered 
by long sleeves. To show the feet is 
considered just the same by the European 
ladies. 
AsuutosH Roy. 








CAUSES OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENT 


“The Journalists are your true kings and clergy.” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


“Honest and independent journalism is the mightiest 
force evolved by modern civilization. With all its 
faults—and what hunian institution is faultless 2—it is 
‘indispensable to the life of a free people. * * * It 
is the never-sleeping enemy of bigotry, sectionalism, 
ignorance and crime. It deserves the freedom which 
our fathers gave it. It has justified itself.’’—Alton B. 
Parker, former Chief Judge of the New York Court of 


Appeals. 

The American journalism is an intensely 
fascinating study. It cannot be exhausted 
in a few magazine articles. In this number 
I shall, however, attempt to consider a 
few of the deep underlying causes 
which have contributed to the development 
of American journalism, and later on I shall 
try to deal with the pressing problems, 
its ethics and its probable future. 

(a) Public Opinion.— I he chief cause of 
modern newspaper development in America 


opinion. 


T 
> 


* 


A 


is the force of public opinion. A demo- 4 


cratic government, like that of the United 
States, is necessarily based on public 
Whatever is the will of the 
people is the law of the land. And this 
will find its ready expression through the 
press. 
government is a success, and when the 
press is on the decline, the government is 
weak and decaying. The freedom of the 
newspaper is in equal ratio to the progress 
of representative government. ' 

Writing in 1855, that distinguished Frenc 
political philosopher, De Tocqueville, 
observed. ä 

“A newspaper can drop the same thought into a 
thousand minds at the same time’’.* 

A newspaper now carries the same thought 
into a million minds at the same time. 


* “The Republic of the United States.” 


When the press is strong, popular ` 
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According to the latest statistics there were 
in the United States .over twenty-three 
thousand daily papers, and in the aggregate 


they issue every day ‘fifteen million papers, - 


enough to supply one copy to évery five 
_ citizens’. What an -exhibition of the 
_.tremendoys energy -of public opinion that 
makes the publication -of these papers 
possible |! Would such a thing be conceivable 
under a déspotic government, ‘where: there 


is no freedom of the press and no freedom of. 


speech ? 
_instance. 
‘public opinion and no strong press. 
‘drastic ‘censorship, all newspapers 


Take the - press- in Turkey,. for 
„Until very lately there. was no 
By. a 
-were 


forbidden to chronicle violent deaths that 
might foment discontent and excite rebellion. | 


“President Mckinley, the Emperorof Austria 


and the Shah of Persia all died of ‘an 
affectation of the. heart.’.”’ The Assassination 
at Lisbon was reported as follows:: “It- 


pleased the Almighty to recall to Himself 
:the soul of King Carlos of Portugal: and his 
elder son.” Now with the overthrow of 
the old regime and the establishment. ofa 
representative government, . the “Turkish 


press is gaining in numbers and strength.: 


-The dumb millions, conscious of an .irresist- 


ible power, have suddenly discovered’ a. 


‘new voice and it thunders forth its judg- 
‘ment from day to day- ene. an, ever- 
increasing popular press: . ae 
(b). News raana one Anahe 
of newspaper growth in America is the 
ability of the newspapers to collect the news 
from a wide a-ea and do:it quickly. This the 
papers do through a central, well-organized 


news bureau, which has almost: become an' 
scope. Ít is’ 
Every city 1n | 


international concern in its 
‘called:the Associated Press. 

the world has its agents and every up-to- date 
paper in America receives its service. -The 
Associated .Press is. a co- operative organiza- 
‘tion... It makes no profit, serving its members 
with news at cost price. The -Associated 


Press. daily receives and transmits no less ° 
than 50,000 words or 30 columns of ordinary. 
it sends .its~news over’ 


newspaper print. 


its own wire. -It-maintains on-an aggregate 


34,317: miles of. leased. wire; connecting. the ` 
offices of the newpaper with. the central ` 


bureaus.* 
_ As an instance of one of the most wonder- 
ful news agencies in the. world, its method 
* “Bookman”—Vol. xx: 196. - 


of operation is 


-organic 
association is furnished . with all the news 
_ of his own drtvision and the important -news 

of all 


‘member in his turn contributes to the local 


‘ed with various 


“cause 


-the:principle of co-operation. 
‘connection with‘all. the important foreign 
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worthy of careful study. 
The Associated Press administers its business 
through a board of: directors selected from 
among its members; under.them there are 
6,000 employees. ~The. Association has 
four main divisions in America : the Eastern 


v division with ‘its-headquarters at New York, 
the Central at Chicago, the Southern at 


Washington,’ and ‘the’ Western at San 
- Francisco. These divisions are again 
divided into numerous sub-divisions. But 


they all work, together as a part of the 
whole. .Each member of the 


the other. divisions. Then this 


press agent his share of whatever news hé 


-has collected through his:öwn reporters and 


correspondents without’ any charge.: The . 
local agent -sends ‘the news to the chief 
distributing- centres in his own divisions 
and from -there it goes to all the other 
divisions. and sub-divisions at other distri- 


buting points. >» 


.. In-large cities, the Associated Press has 
its own office. with its editors, reporters and 
telegraph operators, ‘This office is connect- 
newspaper offices by 


pneumatic tubes, through which. it shoots 


-underground ‘its news on tissue paper right 


up to the telegraph room of each of the 
newspaper buildings. 

The Associated Pressin gathering its 
news from foreign ‘countries follows also 
‘It is -in close 


news organizations such as Reuter, Harvas, 
Wolfe and several others. They all work 
together through a system. on interchange of 
news. The plan for it is this: the news 
gathered by the foreign agencies in Europe, 
Asia and-the other parts of the world are 


| made accessible ‘to the representatives of 
‘the Associated Press. 


‘These men cable to 
the headquarters of the Associated Press 
in New York, whatever news they think 


‘the American people will be interested in. 


Similarly, ‘the men of the foreign news 


“agencies in America look over the American 
news at New. York and send home whatever 


they wish: 

The work of, the Associated Press in 
gathering fresh: news from the four corners 
of the globe .. would have been next to 





‘copies an hour. 


- Journal. 
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impossible had it not been for the submarine 
cable and telegraph. In 1877 when -Pope 
Pius IX died, his death was reported. in 


“many New York papers in a ten-line article, 


but when his successor died the “foremost 
Americar’ paper” printed a whole page of 
telegram direct from Rome*. The telegraph 
and telephone are important adjuncts 
to modern newspapers. Realizing the 
value of a large telegraph service Mr. “Hearst 
has leased wires connecting all his papers 
located atsuch widely scattered points as 
New York, Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. - Most newspapers, how- 
ever, have ‘uninterrupted connections’ with 


the telegraph companies tas are close to - 


their office. 
(c) Mechanical Progra —It is 
enough merely to collect the news. 


never 


The 


. great problem ‘that confronted the publishers 


in the middle of the last century was how 


to print enough of newspapers to meet the. 
‘demand. - 


During 1835 newspapers were 
printed in America, as. they are still done in 
some parts of India, by slow, tedious hand- 
presses, one side at atime. ` Five hundred 
was regarded as a large circulation. No 
paper could afford to have: a circulatiori 
larger than one, thousand ; 
print more. As late as 1860 a press that 
could print 4,000 papers an hour was regard- 
ed a great, wonder. “Today a: New york 
paper issues halfa million copies daily. and 
the city of New York produces three million 
papers every twenty-four hours, 

Among the great mechanical inventions 
which have revolutionized the newspaper 
busines are the multiple press, the steréo- 
typing press, and the type-setting machines. 
in 1871 R. Hoe & Co. invented the rotary 
press that printed on both sides 12,000 


Herald built a sextuple press that could 
print, cut, paste, fold 72,000 papers of 8 
pages each during every hour of its 
operation. In rgoo the Herald machine was 
again surpassed by three octuple presses 
that were installed: for the New York 
' “The running speed of this press 
is 96,000 papers’ an hour, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen or sixteen pages, all 
divided, folded to half-page size, -pasted 
and counted. ” All up-to-date newspapers 
are how hae wn some kind of large 


they could not 


[n 1889 the New York ` 


, patronage. 
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printing maéhines that can turn out. 
thousands of papers every hour. But the 
out-put ofa printing machine could hardly 
be so large if it were not for the type-setting 
machine. It furnishes the printing press 
with “composed types in solid lines”, It. 
has been estimated by one that 4 lino-type 
‘can produce as much composed type in an 
hour as was done in a day. ‘by: the 
compositors,’ 

It must be noted here that the Sunday 
newspapers which issue colored supplements 
need extra equipment. Those, therefore, 
that run these supplements have generally . 
a separate five or six Cylinder Color Press 
combined with a full black press. This 
affords them great facilities for printing 
colored pictures with their texts. 

‘In this connection, while we are consider- 


. ing some of the causes that have tended to 


the enormous growth of the newspapers we 
must bear in mind the low price of the 
white paper. It is a great element in 
reducing the cost of the newspaper. : Fifty 


‘years ago the newspapers used ‘to. pay a 


rupee a pound,. now they get huge blank 
paper rolls weighing about half a ton at. 
four pice a pound. Had there been ‘no 
cheap paper the ‘price of the newspapers 
would have increased at least three or four 
times, or else the size would not have 
increased. It is this low price of the white 
paper, among other things,. which makes 
it possible for newspaper publishers to sell 
for ten pice a Sunday newspaper that 
weighs about a pound. 

‘In old days the paper in America was 
made out-of rags. And asthe supply of 
rags was limited, the price of the paper was 
high. The improvements in paper-making 
were set on foot in 1860 by Henry Voetner, 
who invented a method for grinding soft 
woods into paper pulp. Now all the news- - 
papers in the United States are ponted on 
wood-pulp paper. 

(d) Advertisements.—ÀA vast enterprise, 
such as the modern newspaper, involves. an 
enormous outlay. The mere subscriptions 
to the newspaper do not pay. more than the 
postage and for the white paper; the 
publisher in order to finance a paper success- : 
fully is compelled to solicit advertising ` 
It is estimated that the people 
of the United States spend mere than one 
hundred millions.-dollarsa year for news- 
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paper and magazine advértising.® The 
~ ldvertisers are the patron saints of Ameri- 
can art and literature. Without their aid 
no newspaper can be run in thisicountry 
except at a dead loss to the publishers. 


As the newspapers depend on the adver- 


tisers, so.do the advertisers depend on the 
newspapers to get them returns. The first 
thing, necessary for a paper to secure a 
large numbér of advertisements, isto have 
a large circulation. But who reads the 
advertisements? Menor women? “Man,” 
the publisher of a large Boston newspaper 
‘said the other day, “man is a poor inconse- 
quential creature at best. [am printing a 
newspaper for women.” 
must interest Women to get advertisements. 
This accounts for column after column of 
reports on society, dress, music, and beauty 
of person; and this accounts forthe fact 


that the Los Angeles Times, which prints’ 


“more advertising than any’ other paper in 
the world”? gives moré space to women 
and her affairs than any other paper on this 
continent. 


The women, however, are not the only > 


readers of advertisements. The American 
people in general have a habit of reading 
advertisements. 
sooner turn to the ‘“‘classified advertisements” 
than they will to the news index. The 
advertisements . themselves 
news to many. There is scarcely 
anything under the sun that a person 
cannot get through advertising. We see 
in Sunday newspaper ‘advertisements 
about schools, colleges, theatres, situations, 
clairvoyants, opium, whisky, cats, dogs, 


* “Practical Journalism” —E. L. Shuman, pp. 202. 


+ Mr. H. Craig Dan, editor of the ‘‘Newspaper- 
dom,” in a private letter to the writer. 


The newspaper: 


Hundreds of people will. 


are sources of: 
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husbands, false teeth and what not. It is 
impossible to resist the temptation to read 
some of these advertisements. Here are a 
few from “personal” columns :— 

‘Boys, write. Have red hair, blue eyes, fair skin, 
well-formed and called very handsome. Have 2,000 
and will inherit. Object, marriage.” 

ANOTHER— pi l 

“Hallo, boys! why not write to me? Every one was 
meant for some one and may be I was meant for you. 
[ am a handsome blonde and desire to correspònd for 


matrimony; am a school teacher by trade; Baptist, 
height 5 ft. 6, weight 136, dark hair and blue eyes, 


. neat form, good house-keeper and cook.” 


` ANOTHER— 


“Do not pass me by, but write, one and all. Widow, 
Methodist, age 46, height 5 ft. 11, weight 125, auburn 
hair and grey eyes, have good education, neat form, 
neat. house-keeper. I am thoroughly domesticated. 
[ desire to correspond with some kind and loving 
gentleman for matrimony.” > 


© ANOTHER— 


‘“Grass-widow, age 50, desires to correspond with 
gentlemen for amusement and matrimony. Am s5 ft. 


7 tall, plump form, blue-grey eyes and dark hair, good 


education. I have 11,200. Do not object to a worthy 
poor man. See photo above.” l 

There are four times as much advertising 
done in the Sunday papers as in the week 
day. Two reasons, at least, may be given for 
this, First, the people have more time to-read 
advertisements on Sunday; second, because 
they wish to post themselves on market 
prices for the next day, whichis known 
in the newspaper office as “Bargain Monday.” 
In many instances the big advertisers, by 
withholding their advertisements from 
Saturday issues for Sunday editions, have 
forced ‘the publishers of the daily papers 
to put out a Sunday paper regularly. 


URBANA, ILL. SUDHINDRA BosE. 


U. S. A. 
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“HE County of London covers an 
area. of 699 square miles and the 
population numbers about 4536451, of 

which about two-thirds are . permanent 


* This article is based on the official publications of . 


the county council and the account is generally given in 
thewords of the publications. The object is to draw the 
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residents within the country and the rest 
represent the floating mass of humanity that 
keep coming in and going out from other 
parts of Great Britain or the world. 
The London County Council is the 
attention of those engaged in.the work of education in 
India including the non-official agencies—L., R. 
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local moore pombe for all gřades of 
education within the County of London: 
Practically the whole of the elementary- 


' education in London is under the Council’s 


control. In the various branches of higher 
education the council is associated with 
several other authorities, suchas the Univer- 


sity of London, the city companies, the | 


governing bodies of endowed secondary 


‘schools and the governing bodies of poly- 


technics and technical institutes. 

The council spends annually five and a 
half million sterling (round figures), 
valent to eight crores and 25 lakhs of Indian 


` silver coin (Rupee) on education, six crores 


and 75 lakhs on elementary and one crore and 


= §0 lakhs on higher education. Let the reader 

_ compare this with the total expenditure on 

.education from all sources in India* and he 
-` will notice the appalling difference between | 
= India and England.. According to the statis- 


tics of Public Education,- published. by the 
authority of the English Government, the 
total expenditure on education in ‘England 


and Wales alone (excluding Scotland and 


Ireland), in the year 1908-9, amounted - to 
13,484,117F£, sterling te. twenty crores 
twenty-two lakhs sixty one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty five Rs. (20,22 161,755, 
Rs.) This does not: include about . 40 
thousand £ (40,780f) paid in the shape 
of annuities, allowances, and pensions to 
certificated teachers, 7.e:, 
Rupees. 


Lonpon ‘County CouxnciL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


. The administrative staff of the: London ` 


County Council Education Department 
consists of about 1,000. officers, including 
86 inspectors; and there are about 20,000 
teachers engaged in some 3,000- schools 
or departments of schools 
For purposes of higher education London 


is divided into four divisions, a.divisional. 


: : i 
inspector being attached to each. For 


* According to the fifth official quinquennial review 
of the “Progress of Education in India 1902-1907,” 
by Mr. H. W. Orange, Č. 1. E., Vol. I, p. 4, “the 
expenditure on education from public funds in the 
year 1907 was 296 laklis of rupees, as compared with 
177 lakhs in the year 1902. With additions from 


sources other than public -funds the total expenditure . 


on education in India amounted to.5so lakhs of rupees 


=. mn the year 1907, as compared with 401 lakhs in the 


year 1902.” This is for a Popi Agn of nany 300 


- millions. —Ed., M. R.. 


-concerned 


equi- ` 


another 6 lakhs of ` 


‘children, 


of all kinds. Accommodation for 159,561 and an average’ 
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other purposes of educational adminis- 
tration London is divided into x2- districts, 
a district inspector being attached to éach. 
With the district inspector is associated a 
divisional correspondent, who is mainly 
with the meetings of school 
managers, and a divisional superintendent, 


who deals with the question of school attend- 


ance, and -also with 
children. 


How ATTENDANCE IS TNFONCET, 


The attendance of children at school is 
enforced by the aid of personal visits paid 
to the homes of the children by 350 attend- 
ance officers. These officers work in close 
co-operation with the Council’s teachers, 


the erpioyanent of 


„ànd obtain from them, week by week, 


slips on which the attendances of ‘each 
child are . recorded. Whenever a child’s 


.record shows less than the full number of 


attendances (viz. ten) the case is investi- 
gated. All doubtful cases arè at. once 
visited and the visits usually produce the 
degired effect. Difficult cases are, however, 
brought before the local attendance 
committee, and, if necessary, dealt with by 
prosecution before a magistrate, who is 
authorized to impose a fine not exceeding 
15 Rs. The attendance officers, being in 
close touch with the homes of.the .children, 
are able to obtain valuable ` information 
with- regard to their over- employment or 
under-feeding, and to report cases where. 
action requires to be taken. 


. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


(a) SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


In London there are at present 548 L.C.C. 
schools, with an accomodation for 600,737 
and an average attendance 
of 513,916; and 368 private schools, with ` 


attendance of 136,825. In addition there | 
are a few elementary schools.which are 

not in receipt of Government grants and 
are- outside the municipal administration. 


In a city so large as London there are 


naturally: vast © divergences: between: the 
special requirements of the different districts, 
and the class and ype of school a 
accordingly. ' 
The age of compulsory attendance at. an 


ordinary , elementary school “in. London is 
from § to r4. Children, under 5, but.over 
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~ three may be admitted to schools ; ‘children 


who are over 14 are allowed to stay on at . 


school until the close of the school, year in 


which they attain the age of 15, but not. 


beyond. With the large staff engaged in 


the enforcement of school attendance; the’ 


` Council succeeds in securing a high percent- 


age of attendance without having frequent: 


recourse to prosecution. During the past. 
year the average attendance was 8ọ'4 per 
cent. of the average roll. T 
cent. absent, included scholars absent 
through illness or other unavoidable causes. 

-On first attending school a child is enroll- 
ed in the infants’ department, and is drafted 
at about the age ‘of 7 to the senior department. 
Senior departments are organised for boys 
and girls, or else. as mixed ‘departments. 
Sometimes there is a junior mixed“ depart- 
ment, with senior boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments. Asarule, a.department of a school 


does not accomodate more than 350 children., 
There are; however, important exceptions. | 
Non-provided schools are generally smaller: 
than L. C. C. schools, but in Spitalfields | 


there 1s an- exceptionally large Jewish 
school, of which the boys’ department alone 
has an average attendance of 1948, the girls’ 
department has an average attendance. of 
.1,158 girls, and the two infants’ departments, 
which are contributory to the school, have 
an average attendance of 660 and 58r respec- 
tively. The size of rooms varies considerably, 
_ especially in the older schools,. but arrange- 
ments are being: made whereby no room 
will be allowed to have more than 60 -on 
the roll. 
that are being erected no room in senior 
" departments is constructed to accomodate 
more than 4o children and no room in infants’ 
_.departments more than 48. ‘The average 
number of children per class teacher through- 
out the service has been steadily decreasing 
of late years; and is now 39°8 for L. C. C. 
and 33°0 for private schools.) °° ) | 


(b) SUBJECTS or INSTRUCTION: . 
‘The subjects’ of instruction, in ‘addition 
to.those usually found in public element- 
?. ary schools, iņclude' elementary science, 
nature study, domestic economy, manual 
' training, physical training, organised games, 


swimming, and in certain cases, modern: 


languages. | J a. 
Instruction in ~ domestic’ economy . and 
5 


A 


The 10°6 per. 


eligible girls. 


Moreover, in all .new buildings - 
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handicraft is -provided at “centres”. A 
“centre” is a specially constructed building; 
usually on the site of the elementary schools,. 
where instruction is given: to pupils of that - 
school and of neighbouring schools. fne 


‘the case-of domestic .economy, accommoda- 
tion for each of the three divisions (cookery, 
laundry, and . housewifery) is, 


| as far as 
possible, grouped, so’. that many centres 
consist of rooms for each of the ‘three 
subjects, and instruction in the three subjects - 
is, in these cases, made part of one organic’ 
whole domestic economy. ‘The regulations 


of the Board of -Education allow 18 as 


the maximum number for a class. In the 
practical lessons girls are required to carry 
out the work themselves, and they do.not 
work in pairs or groups. Girls are eligible’ 
fór admission as soon as they are in Standard | 
V and it is intended that every girl during 
the last three years of her school life should 
spend one-half day per week at instruction 


in domestic economy. The existing accom- 


modation, however, . only. provides for 
about 60, per cent. of the total number of 
The syllabus of instruction 
varies with the needs of'the district and is 
designed to bring the ‘instruction in each 
case within the limits of the homes and the | 
incomes of the parents of the childreri attend-. 
ing the schools. As segards handicraft, all 


o boys in: Standard VI are eligible with 
„the exception of those who are under rz or ` 
: too small to handle the tools. 
"12 but below Standard. VI are also - 


Boys over 


eligible. Over 83 per cent. of the necessary 
accommodation has already been provided. 
In. the course of instruction, which follows’ 
a set of exercises'in wood common to all 
centres, drawing and bench work are 
suitably combined. There are a few metal 
centres; , i . 

Nature study occupies a special position 
in the school curriculum. It differs: from 


.the object lesson in: the exclusion of all 
. but natural objects, and from such sciences 


as botany and zoology in the rejection, as 
far as possible, of technical terms, and in a 


. less rigid adherence to logical arrangement 
and scientific ‘method. Briefly éxpressed, 


the aim of Nature study is to evoke in the 


‘child a sympathetic interest in his natural 


surroundings. Asthe direct observation of 
animals, plants, and rocks in their natural 
environment isan essential feature of the 
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abe so eade, London schools ‘are 
necessarily placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage; but 
- have been made to minimise this disadvan- 
. tage and to encourage the introduction of 
Nature: study into the schools. For ins- 
tance, head teachers are allowed small 
‘sums of money for purchasing material to 
‘illustrate ‘science and object lessons, and 
much of this money is devoted to the culti- 
vation of plants in the schools, the main- 
tenance of small aquaria, and the keeping 
of pet animals. Again a scheme has been 
organised under which surplus leaves, 
and cuttings and also growing 
plants from the Council’s parks are sent in 
boxes to the schools. During the year 1909 
nearly 9,000 boxes, containing about 7% 
million specimens, were despatched to the 
schools. The demand for boxes however, 
is far in excess of the supply at present 
. available, and the exténsion of the scheme 
is under consideration, 

The. tendency of the last few years has 
been to diminish the number of examinations 
‘imposed on the schools, and to give more 
freedom to teachers in framing their cur- 
ricula. 

Increasing attention is now being given 
in the schools to physical exercises and 
organised ` games and also to visits to 
museums and places of educational interest, 


school journeys and other subjects tending 


to improve the physique or stimulate a 
wider range of interest in the pupils. 


(c) CHILDREN’S WELFARE. 


The school is the ‘focus of much social 
activity. Play centres, vacation schools 
and happy . evenings are provided ‘by 
voluntary agencies and assistance is given 
by the Council to these agencies under 
certain conditions. 

An Association of Voluntary Workers, 
known as the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund Committee, sends into country homes 
annually about 40,000 of the, children 
attending the elementary schools of London. 
The holiday extends over a- fortnight, and 
usually falls within the period of the summer 
holidays granted to the elementary schools. 
Special arrangements are made by the 
Council, however, if so desired, whereby 
this . fortnight’s holiday may be taken 
immediately following the school holidays. 


efforts of various kinds - 
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The parents of the children. are expected 
to contribute, if possible, towards the cost 
of the holiday. 

Medical Inspection:---Much attention is 
given in the schools to medical inspection. 
A comprehensive system ‘had already been 
established before the -passing of the Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions), Act, 1907, 
which imposes such inspection as a statutory 
duty upon local authorities; the system has 
been further extended since the passing of 
this Act. Whenever the children are found 
to require medical attention, the parents 
are informed of the fact, and the Council 
has entered into arrangements with many 
of the London hospitals for providing 
medical treatment for school children who 
are suffering from ailments of the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat and from ringworm. 
The Council is under statutory obligation 
to make a charge to the parents of any 
children for whom medical treatment is 
provided, but this charge may be remitted 
in necessitous cases. The work of medical 
inspection is under the supervision of the 
council’s medical officer (Education), assist- 
ed by a staff of 2 full-time: doctors, 2 half- 
time doctors and 64 quarter-time doctors, 
together with 64 school nurses. The 
arrangements for sécuring the attendance 
of the children at hospital are made by the 
Education Officer. In. connection with 
this work the Council relies «upon the 
active co-operation of the Children’s Care 
(School) Committees to influence the 
parents to attend to the ailments of their 
children. ` 

Free meals.—Under the Education {Provi- 
sion of Meals) Act, 1906, the Council provides 
meals for those who are found to be necessitous, 
Before the passing of this Act a certain 
number of meals were provided for school 
children by voluntary agencies. Since the 
Act came into ‘force, however, it has been 


found impossible to provide sufficient 
meals from voluntary sources and the. 
Council now spends about 70,000 (Rs. | 


10,509,000) a year in .the provision of an 
The maximum number of children fed in 
any one week during the session 1909- 10 has; 
been about 55,000. The number is consider- 
ably less during’ the spring, summer and 
autumn, Children who appear to the 
teacher to be necessitous ate provided with 
meals as a matter of urgency, but careful 


~ 
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enquiry is made into the home circums- 
tances of the children before they are 
placed permanently on the list for the 
receipt of free meals. These enquiries are 
conducted by the Children’s Care (School) 
Committees, one of which has been formed 
in connection with each school. These 
care committees are also required to keep 
a general supervision over the welfare of 
the children in the schools to which they 
are attached. 


Clothing and boots :—-The names of those 
children in attendance at the schools who 
are not provided with boots or are insuff- 
ciently clothed are included in the list of 
“necessitous” children submitted to the 
Children’s Care Schoo] Committees. The 
Committees, if satisfied as to the circums- 
tances of the parents, endeavour ‘to 
arrange for the provision of boots or 
clothing, either from articles supplied by 
charitable persons to the schools or 
from funds supplied locally. The Ragged 
School Union supplies boots to the 
Children’s Care School Committees at 
half price. 

Apprenticeship Associations assist the 
children to find skilled employment on 
leaving school, and After-Care Committees 
assist parents in finding careers for defec- 
tive. children. Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
are also being established to provide means 
for bringing children into touch with 
employers. 


(d) Suppiy or Booxs, APPARATUS AND 
STATIONERY. 


The books, apparatus, and stationery. re- 
quired for use in the schools and institutions 
of the Council are supplied from a central 
store. Requisition lists of suitable books, 
apparatus and materials are issued and 
teachers have a free choice in their selec- 
tions from these lists. There are lists of 
science apparatus and material and of 
framed pictures. Every thing is supplied to 
the teachers free. 


(e) CENTRAL SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the ordinary elementary 
‘schools which supply the normal type of 
education, the Council has decided to 
organise a certain number of central schools, 
with the view of providing for those boys 
who are able to stay at school till over 15 


managers. 


-about 153 are to be awarded to 


II 


an education which,. while being general, 
will have a commercial or industrial bias. 
It is proposed that there should be about 
60 departments organised on this basis 
and that they should be distributed uni- 
formly throughout London. The pupils 
are to be selected from the ordinary schools 
when between the ages of rr and 12 and 
they are tobe chosen partly on the results 
of the competition for Junior County 
Scholarships and partly on the results of. 
interviews with the head teacher and 
A limited number of bursaries 
tenable from the age of 14 tothe age of 
those 
pupils who need financial assistance to 
enabie them to stay at school beyond 14. ` 
“These schools will replace the higher 
grade and higher elementary schools which 
were established by the late authority. - 
They will be distinguished from the 
ordinary elementary schools by the fact 
that the pupils will be selected and will go | 
through a’complete 4 years’ course with a. 
special curriculum. They will be distin- 
guished from the secondary schools by the 
fact that they will be public elementary ` 
schools providing free education and that 
the curriculum will be framed witha view’ 
to the pupils leaving at the age of 154 in’ 
order to earn their living. 
i (f) Opgn-Arr SCHOOLS. ` 
The Council has for the past few years 
conducted a few open-air schools in differ- 
ent districts of London. The cause of 
Primary education in India would very - 
much advance if the Government of India 
were to recognise open air schools in 
India subject to climatic requirements. 
There are many parts of the country 
where it would be extremely healthy to 
give open air education for several hours 
a day right through the year. A large . 
amount of money which is now required 
to be invested in buildings would thus 
be free to be used in paying teachers. 


-(g) Tue ‘TEACHING STAFF. 


The teaching staff for all kinds of: schools | 
numbers 20,000. In the elementary schools 
of London there are about 16,400 permanent 
certificated teachers, of whom about 5,200 
are men and about 11,200 women. Of 
these about 13,000 (4500 men and 8,500 
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residential. and day deaf schools, having a, 
total accomodation of 325 for the blind: and: 
635 forthe deaf. > eat DE 
Between the age of-5 and 13 blind or deaf. 
children’ attend mixed day schools where, 
the classes for the-blind are organised for 15 
pupils‘and those for the deaf for,10 pupils: 


-‘women) have been trained. ie., have been . 
‘through a course at a training collège. 
. There are some 1,000 teachers in non- 
provided schools, who are not-certificated: 
“i The annual salaries are :—Ordinary Ele- 
..™Mentary, Schools-—head masters, Rs. 2250 to 
| -6000, head mistresses, Rs. 1875 to 4500, accor- 


=C Central -School 


a e 


, 
=. 
, 


‘ordinary, schools, but 


- for the blind, 
residential. and day blind schools, and: 3 


-ding to size of school; assistant masters, 


' fully certificated rise from 1500 tó 3000,-and. 


assistant mistresses 


from 1350 to 2250. 
Head Masters, Ks. 3000 
rising by increments of Rs. 150 to 6000; 
„head mistresses, 2250 Rs., rising by increment 
of 120 to 4500 Rs.; assistants, if required 


to produce special. qualifications for teaching . 


the subjects in, the school course, receive 
Rs. 150 a year above the salary paid in 
? with the ‘same 
maximum. Teachers in schools: situated 
in difficilt neighbourhoods receive a special 


` allowance of Rs 120 a year. 


The salaries bill for teachers in elementary. 


. schools alone amounts to about. Rs. 


36600000 per annum. In the council’s own 
elementary schools there is one assistant 
teacher for every 398 children. Every 
decimal point by which this average is 
reduced means an increased annual expen- 


. diture of between Rs. 45000 and 60000. 


a 


(h.) THE SCHOOLS ror DEFECTIVE, 
CHILDREN. l a 
The London County Council makes 
. special arrangements for the education of 
afflicted sub-normal children. 


(x.) ScHoots For THE BLIND AND Dear, 

With regard to the blind and deaf. there 
is a special Act of Parliament which requires 
a school authority to provide instruction 


up to the age of 16 and, if necessary, to 
maintain these children in schools or 


institutions. The education is free, but `a ` 


charge. for maintenance’ is made to: the 
parents according to their means... __ 
There are, it is estimated, 365 blind and 
643 deaf children of the elementary school 
class in London between the ages of 5 and 
16. : 
blind and deaf children to-schools or institu- 
tions not under its-own control.’ The 


Council provides for the rest of the children: 
6 day schools. 


in its,own schoolsas follows: 





7 day schools for the-deaf,.3 


“ 


-the neighbourhood of the 


‘In afew instances the Council sends 


A few blind or deaf children who live too 
far to attend as‘day pupils, or whose home 
circumstances are undesirable; ‘are boarded 
out by the’ Council with foster ’parents in’ 
schools. The 
defective deaf, although they are encouraged 
to learn to speak; are also taught by means 
of finger alphabet, writing and simplesigns. . 
The elder pupils, those from 13 to 16 are- 
taught in schools which are partly day and > 
partly residential; the children who can; 
conveniently attend from their own homes 
and who have suitable homes, are day 
pupils, while those. who come from a 
distance or from ’-unsuitable homes are 
residential pupils. -The instruction of the 
elder children, both blind and deaf, includes 
a large amount of manual work. ; 

>The manual and industrial teaching 
provided for these elder children has a 


- strong trade bias, and it is found that many 


of them on leaving: school are: able to 
obtain’ employment. at the trades which | 
they. have been taught in the schools. The 
gross annual average cost per head., of 
children in the day. schools for the blind 


` and deaf for rg08-9, including the cost of 


the children boarded out, was, Rs. 385-14. 
and Rs. 369-2 respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for the residential 
schools’ were Rs. 876-4 and Rs. 877-3. 


(2) SCHOOLS FOR THE MENTALLY 
= aND PHYSICALLY. DEFECTIVE. | 
The.-Council has also provided separate 
instruction for both mentally and physically - 
defective children. There are under. . 
instruction about 6500 mentally defective 
children, who are provided. for ‘in 85 day ` 
special schools, and about 2,500 physically 
defective and invalid children accommodat-. 
ed in 31 day special schools. The number 
of children taught by each teacher ayerages-* 
about 20. a e 
Children ‘are admitted to these schools 
on .being medically certified as. being not 
imbecile on the ene hand .nor merely dull 


or backward on the-other, .but being, by 
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a 


reason of enak Or. physical delei 


capable of receiving proper benefit from. 
the instruction in the special schools. The ` 


school curriculum is,an adaption of that in 
the ordinary elementary schools with a much 


larger proportion of manual work, nearly half’ 
the time beng. given to manual occupation.” . 
An art class is carried on by, a ‘special art . 
invalid schools and some of 
the pupils have proved very successful at > 
. this work. 
Separate schools have been provided in’ 


teacher of the. 


12 cases forelder mentally defective boys, 
where,. in- addition to the ordinary subjects 
of instruction handicraft {wood work and 
mental work), shoemaking and tailoring 
are also taught. The Council hasa home 
for mentally defective boys which is 
also certified under the Children Act, 
and to this school are ‘sent some 32. of 
the most difficult’ cases. Three of the 
schools for physically defective children 
are. 
the Council providing the 

and teachers. Two separate 
have been’ provided for elder 


needlework ‘1s 
providing. 


subjects, trade 
taught with a view to 


leaving school. 
The Council deals DE sith a few 
mentally defective children, who on account 


of moral difficulties are: found to be unfit 


for mixed schools, or who require’ custodial 
care. 
far been sent by the Council to the -Sand- 
well Hall Institution for. 
defective, near 
especially for such cases. 

‘Voluntary ‘Committees 
Care . Committees, constituted under the 
Education ‘Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
arrange mid- day meals for children in the 
day schools for the. physically defective and 
in the schools for the blind, deaf, and 
mentally defective respectively; ‘and in 
connection ‘with the after-care of ‘the 
children in.all the special schools the local 
managers have formed: local after-care 
committees under central organisations. 
These Committees assist in’ finding work 
for the children when ‘they. leave and 1 in 
supervising them afterwards. 

Public opinion has been. much E 


in- 


„under | 
_ described them as’ being schools “in which 


they reach the 


carried on in hospitals for children, 
apparatus. 

schools. 
physically: 
defective girls, in which, in addition to the. 
' ordinary 
the- 
children with a means .of livelihood oo 


Twenty-seven such children have so’ _ | 
which places 
the mentally | supervises them until they reach the age 


Birmingham, established , 


and Glan s 
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Cda the education of mentally defec- 
tive children; and important changes may 


follow the’ report of the Royal Commission 


on the care .and control of the feeble- 


minded, which was issued in July, 1908. 


(i) INDUSTRIAL ‘SCHOOLS: 
Industrial. schools arè intended for the 
reception of children'under 14 years of age ` 
who by reason of their surroundings or of 


personal moral weakness are in danger of 
falling 


into crime. They are -distinctly 
preventive, and not punitive in their charac- - 
ter. The: schools were formerly established 
an Act, passed in 1866, which 


industrial training is provided and in which 
children are lodged, clothed and fed as well 
as taught.” Children .must be committed 
by a magistrate and may be retained until 
age of 16. years, after 
which time the managers have powers’ of 
supervision for a further period of two- 
years, with power of recall if nécessary. 
Children are, however, usually licensed out 
at about the age of 15 years: 
On leaving the schools boys are usually - 
placed in an occupation or trade for which | 


they have: been trained., A large number. | 
‘go . to Army Bands, and: many others to. 

` skilled ` trades or farm service. 
trained in all- branches. cf domestic work, 


Girls - are 


and on leaving are usually , placed in good 
Situations ab'servants. ‘Boys and girls are 


‘also sent out to Canada under the. care of ' 


one of the recognised emigration societies, 
them in situations and- 


of 18. The after-careers of. industrial . 
school children are in the great majority - 
of cases satisfactory, and in some instances 
these children do exceptionally well, attain- 
ing such positions as Army Bandmasters, 


officers in the Mercantile ‘Marine, farmers, 
, managers of shops, skilled | mechanics, etc. 


Out of 2,096 cases discharged during the 
three years ended 1907, 1, 862 are known to 


` be doing well.in permanent employment. 


Day ‘industrial schools are schools in’ 
which the children’ are fed, taught and 
trained, but are not clothed. or provided 
with lodging: they attend from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. daily, except Sunday, and during 
this time the routine is similar to that of 
the residential schools. They cannot be - 
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retained at the day industrial schools after 


14; and when children attain. that age no 


. difficulty is experienced in getting situation 


for them. 

The Council has 8 institutions of its 
own, 6 residential industrial schools (in- 
cluding one in which places are reserved 


- for truants) and 2 day industrial schools. 
It also had contracts with about 60 indus- 


trial schools throughout 


the country ‘to 
which it sends children. 
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af Tondon cases dealt with since 1871 i is 
39,843, and the approximate yearly number. 
sent during recent.years has been 1,200. 

The. parents are required ‘to contribute 
when possible towards the cost of main- 
tenance. 

Of the secondary education, the Univer- 
sity education and the technical education, 
‘imparted by the Council, we sball speak in 
the next article. 

Laspat Rat. 


THE NORTHERN TIRTHA: A PILGRIM’S DIARY 


Iv. 


. RETURN: | 
. Place. Distance. Accommodation. 
Badri 
Pies a 32 miles 4 days. 
Lall Sanghao 
Kuvera ` 
Chatty _ 2, miles 
Nanda - 
Prayag 7 miles Town, with Dharm- 
3 l salas. 
Sounla 3 miles Dak ‘bungalow ` and 
a i Chatties. 
Karna 
Prayag. 13°miles Town: Dak bunga- 
low; and Dharm- 
salas. 


Here roads divide: ordinary pilgrim route leads to 
Rani NUGGUR, near Kathgodam, viae Adh-Badri and 


-` Mehal Chauri, where the coolies: are changed. About 


9 days journey. Alternative route for return, by 


Srinagar, thence leaving for Hardwar or Kotdwara. : 


If Kotdwara be chosen, the traveller proceeds from 
Karna Prayag as follows :— 
Nagrasso 10 miles 
Rudra Prayag 10 miles Town: dak bungalow 
a and Dharmsalas. 
10 miles 


A Dak bungalow only. | 


Chantikal Dak bungalow. 

Baltisera 1% miles Chhappars. 

Srinagar 8 miles . City. 

Pauri 8 miles Town. 

Adoani 10 miles Dak bungalow and 
small village, . 

Kaleth 10 miles Dak bungalow only, . 
and no water. 

Banghat 2 miles Dak bungalow and 

| ; Dharmsalas. 

Dwarikal 7 miles Dak bungalow and 
village. 

Daramundi 6% miles Dak bungalow and. 

poa village. 

Dagoda 5 miles Dak bungalow PeT 
village. i 

KoTpDWaRA 10 miles Railway to Najibabad. 


ANDA Prayac is a place that ought 
to be famous tor its beauty and 
order. For a mile or two before 

reaching it, we had noticed the superior 
character of ‘the agriculture, and even 
some ‘careful gardening of fruits and 
vegetables. The peasantry also, suddenly 
grew handsome, not unlike the’ Kashmiris! 
The town itself js- new, rebuilt since the 
Gohonna flood, and its temple stands far 
out across the fields, on the ‘shore of the 
Prayag. But in this short time, a wonder- 
ful energy has been at work, on archi- 
tectural carvings, and the little place is 
full of gem-like beauties. Its temple is 
dedicated to Nag Vakshaka and as the road © 
crosses the river, | noticed two or three old 
Pathan tombs, absolutely the only ‘trace of 
Mohammedanism that we had seen, north » 
of Srinagar. 

All this part of the road is embowered: 
in pine-forests. But néver did we see 
anything more beautiful than Gounta Dax 
BuncaLtow. In the midst of springs and 
streams and pines, it would have been a 
joy to have lived there for months. Karna 
Prayag, where the return- routes divide, 
we reached by moonlight. It was a wonder- | 
ful combination of rocks, pines, ‘and bo- 
trees. There is an old temple here, restored 
since the flood, which is a perfect little _ 
museum of beautiful statues. The people “ 
call some fragments by the name of Karna, 
which we felt suré, from the gravity and 
nobility of the faces, must have been 
Buddhas.or Bodhisattvas. 

We pares many a temples on 
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the road next | morning, though none so 
imposing as that of Karna,—and ‘one in 


especial, to Chandika Devi, at ‘the village > 


of Punnai. This was two-fold, a square 
rath-like cell, side by side and distinct from 
the more modern and ordinary 
obelisk-shrine with the rectangular chamber 
attached to it in front. The village of this 


part, was excellent, and on a‘height above,’ 
a magnificent stretch of grazing-land had 


been bought by a merchant, and given in 
perpetuity to the people, who call it their 
‘Gocharra Sorgama.. This, enabling them 
to keep numerous oxen, may account for 
the fine ploughing. 

Ten miles from Karna Prayag, we reached 
Nagrasoo Dak Bungalow. This was a lonely 
place, and inconvenient in many ways. 
But a bazaar was under construction. Late 
in the afternoon two hungry and belated 
pilgrims arrived, and made their meal ready 
under a tree close by. 

Still another ten miles, and we > reached 
Rudra Prayag once more, with its incom- 
parable rocks. Henceforth, down to Srinagar, 


where we must change-our coolies, the road. 


would be familiar. 
no surprises. 

In choosing to return by. 
Kotdwara, from Srinagar,’ we were in- 
fluenced by the fact that the-road lies nigh, 
and that there were dak bungalows. Pauri, 
‘about 8000 ft. high, is the official station, 
instead of Srinagar, and is most pleasantly 
situated, as regards climate. Our luggage 
' was carried upto that point by’ coolies, 


We should meet with 


'. but there we were able to transfer it to 


mules, for those who have permits for the 
dak bungalows, nothing could be more 


‘tapering: 


Pauri to. is difhcule to get. 
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_ pleasant than this road to Kotdwar and 
"WE 


passed small: parties of 
from time to time, who were 


pilgrims 
using it. 


. But it is. a. long and. lonely road, sparsely 


populated, and for those who may not avail ` 
themselves of the bungalows, there must 
be only scanty accomodation. Kaleth, 
owing to want of water, is utterly unpracti- 


. cable. for’ a night’s stay; and Banghat, in 


the valley of the Vyasagunga (or Pindar?) 
is low-lying and malarious, none but boiled 
water should be drunk there. Dwarikal . 
is on the summit of a mountain-pass, and 
Daramund: and Dagoda, though | of 
wonderful beauty, ~are low and warm. 
Kotdwara is the terminus of a narrow © 
gauge railway, by which we reach the > 
E. I. R. at Najibabad. 

The historic route for’ the return of the 
pilgrims used to be that from Adh Badri 
and Meha! Chauri to Kathgodam. that 
road has now been absorbed for military ` 
purposes, and a new pilgrim-route opened, 
which ends at Ram Nuggur, a station from 
which Moradabad is easily reached. This: 


‘new road is splendidly made, but it is still 


low and unassimilated.. The chatties are 
small, and few and far between. Water 
Food is scarce and dear. 
And the accommodation is very insufficient. 
Doubtless each year that passes will tend 
to rectify this state of things. More bunneas 
will settle along it, and its facilities will 
be improvéd.. In the mean time, the 


‘pilgrim’s road is one of austerity, and he 


is sustained in the toils requisite to reach 

his distant home, by the thought of how 

welcome and sweet it will be to rest. 
Nivepita oF Rx, V. 


THE AGRARIAN DISCONTENT AND THE PROTESTANT © 
MISSIONS IN CHOTANAGPUR 


administration described in our. last 
article were being successively tried 
in, the land of the Mundas and Uraons, the 
Jagirdars and Thikadars were actively 
engaged in reducing these original “holders 
of villages’ to holders of the Plough. = 


Ne the time that the various forms of 


Mr. Ricketts, in his Report (para. 47) s 
tells us that he was informed by the 
local‘ officers “that the class ‘of indigenous 
village Zamindars is gradually, or rather 
quickly, disappearing in that character, 
though still existing as discontented ryots 
brooding over. their wrongs.” But, 
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if for: a ile: five Mundas. and, the een 
lay .sturinéd and.stupefied -by the‘ constant. 


blows ‘inflicted oni. their. ancient ©- rights, 
they.. were not. long ‘in.gathering ` new 
strength - to - offer -. fresh. -resistance to 
the aggressions of their. ' alien landlords. 
This. fresh - accession of; strength ’ was 
imparted -by a strong: ally which, now 


came, to them as a God-send, This new.. 
ally; was the religion ‘of the Cross. With 
the:Christian Missionary-came: the Christiaii - 


School-master. And with the dawn of 
education came.,a vivid realisation of their 
present position as well’ as of their lawful 
rights and privileges. -. “With, Christianity’, 
as Captain Davies the then S Sénior Assistasit 
Commissioner wrote. in 1859,— 


+. 
A 


“With Christianity has naturally come an` apprecia- z 


tion of their rights as original clearérs of the soil, which. . 


rights .in many instances they have asserted and: 


established ;—this,. .independent of other causes which 
induce, the higher | castes of.natives to view with 


displeasure- the spread ‘of Christianity, caused great - 


alarm: amongst, the land-holders and farmers, ~ who 
were not slow to use.against these converts every.means 
of persecution they could safely venture on, „put with 


* no other effect than the spread of conversion.’ 


Though conversions of. the Mundas and 
Uraons into Christianity, when once com- 
menced, went on multiplying with wonderful 
rapidity, —it took some ‘time before any 


converts could be made. The four pioneer’ 
Missionaries, Pastors E. Schatz, F. Batsch,- 


A.. Brandt and, H. Janke, who arrived at 
Ranchi in November, i1845, preached and 
prayed, amongst. the Uraons and Mundas 
for about five years before they could bring 


© any one into the fold of Christ. These 


first German Missionaries were attracted to ° 
Ranchi by the docility and light-heartedness 


of a few Kol cookies they came across in the. , 


streets of Calcutta. The historic spot on 


which they pitched their ‘first tents ‘in. ` 
‘Ranchi now forms part of the Lutheran 
' Mission grounds and is marked by a memo- 
rial cross inscribed with the: names of the 


four pioneer Missionaries. 


Although Mission Stations weré establish- 


ed at'Ranchi (1845), at Domba-—ọ miles 


south-west of Ranchi (1846), at Lohardaga, 
—48 miles west of Ranchi (1848) and at ` 


Govindapur—-30 miles south-west of Ranchi 
(Domba having been abandoned'in 1850), 
it was not till the oth of June, 1850, that 
the only four Uraons named Kasu, Bandhu, 
Gurha and Nawin Porin, meecived baptism. 


‘These were- aihe. first’ CiS made . 
Chotanagpur, by :tħe German Evangelical. 
Mission sent out to’ India by Pastor’John 
’ Evangelist’ Gossner . of.. Berlin.” It owas 
_ several months later, on the 26th of October, 
1851, that Sadho Munda, and- Chuinhar. of 


“village; . Bandhea . and. Mangta Munda of. 


village. Balatry were baptized by. the Rev. 
Mr. Schatz. These -were the first Munda 
converts to Christianity.. It was on the 


8th. of November, 1851, that the founda- ` 
_ftion-stone. of _ the -picturesque Gothic 


Building popularly known as ‘the German 
-Church on the Ranchi .-Chaibassa’ Road 


‘Christmas 1855 and called~ the -Christ 
” Church isthe first Christian Church, built 
in Chotanagpur. By ;this timè the- congre- 
gation -swelled ‘to: ‘about: eight” hundred 
inquirers .and over four hundred - baptized 
members: The: ‘Report of’ -April, 1857, 
shows an enormous increase of: converts. 
‘which then amounted to goo baptized mem- 
bers and!2000- inquirers. And this, in spite 
of the’ strenuous: opposition of. the Jagirdars 
and .Thikadars. -As we learn: from a 
Report of.the German Evangelical ‘Mission 
of. Chotanagpur,— bk 


The Kols were a thorn if their (Ze. of the Jagirdars’ 
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‘ was. laid. -This Church- ‘consecrated at. 


and Thikadars’) eyes. In’ 1855, a Hindu Fhikadar. 


with a large ¢rowd of armed men had made a sudden 
attack upon the Missionary Hertzog and. beaten him 
‘so dreadfully that he fell down unconscious and was 
dying. Though the Thakur was fined and ‘threatened. 
‘to be exécuted if he would repeat: such an act of 


cruelty, on thè whole things’did not change. The’ 


Hindu Zamindars and Thikadars had the crops of. 


‘the Christians cut, their cattle takén away, set. fire 


-to their houses and properties, and instigated false: 


. law suits:,against them. Once it .occurred that in. 


‘more than thirty. villages, the Christians were assault- 


ed at one and thesame time, ‘oppressed and abused: 


in various ways: conferences were held by the 
Zamindars to consult how to’ stop the growth of 


*, 


Christianity, and it was resolved, fout with the : 


Christians and the Missionaries, out with them.” . 
When- therefore the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in 


1857, ‘the ‘Christians had to fear .the worst: At first , 
it seemed as if Chotanagpur ‘would be spared, for 


when the news of the fall of the old _Mahomedan 
capital Delhi came, all had been quiet in Chotanagpur, 
But the’ Sepoy regiment at Hazaribagh began’ to join 
the mutineers; and after. four days it was ‘reportéd to 


Ranchi that the town had been plundered and burnt | 
down. ` All Europeans fled to Caléutta and the Mis- 


sionaries had. to leave their stations and’their congre- 
gations to save their own lives and those of their wives 


, and children. . It was on July 31, that the missionaries: 


assembled all Christians then present at Ranchi and 
having prayed with them and explained how things 
stood, bade mem faréwell and ‘let ee and the school 
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Rev. Dr. A. NoLTROTT AND HIS MUNDA AND URAON PASTORS. 


By the Courtesy of Dr. A. Noltrott. 


children retire to the villages. It was in the worst 
time of the rainy season, and anybody acquainted 
with the trouble of travellers in the rains can imagine 
what hardships the Missionaries with their families 
had to unergo before they reached Calcutta. (August 
17). In the meanwhile Ranchi was plundered by the 
Sepoys. Above all they sought to destroy the Ranchi 
Church, Cannons were put up before the building, but 
of the four cannon balls that were fired on it only one, 
without doing any damage, hit on the tower wall, 
where it is still visible. he interior of the church 
was all plundered, benches, chairs, candlesticks 
taken away, the beautiful organ valued at Rs. 3000, 
and all windows dashed to pieces, much damage 
done to the Christening font and the pulpit, but the 
building itself was not destroyed. The canon shots 
on the church were for the mob the signal to seize 
upon the other mission buildings. All furniture, 
stores, utensils, windows, doors, even the nails out 
of the walls and the fences round the garden were 
taken away and the emptied rooms served first as 
quarters to the soldiers, then as stables for cows and 


oxen, In a similar way fared the other mission 
stations. The Christians were persecuted and ill- 
treated. The Christians’ houses and villages to 


which the mutineers could proceed were plundered, 
the inhabitants had to flee and to spend six 
weeks in the jungles, mountains and caves without 
any other food than roots and leaves; many of the 
fugitives died or got ill.’’ 


By the close of 1857, the mutiny was 
at an end, and the German missionaries 


6 


returned to Ranchi. 
tells us,— 


As Sir Willam Hunter 


“During the Mutiny the native Christian community 
was broken up, but their dispersion over the district 
seems to have given a considerable impulse to Christ- 
ianity, as the number of converts largely increased 
after the restoration of order.’’* 


Here is the accouut given in the Mission 
Report :- . 


“The next ten years after Gossner's deathy, or after 
the Mutiny, were a period of rapid progress in 
Chotanagpur. People came in crowds to get 





enlisted as inquirers and many who had been 
instructed were desirous of being baptized. The 
fifty Christian villages that were counted before 


the Mutiny had grown in November 1858 to 205, and 
at Christmas about 1500 Christians had come to 
Ranchi and more than 150 families manifested by 
breaking the caste their willingness to give up 
heathenism. These were followed by sixty families 
who came on New Year’s Day 1859. And it was 
said that the whole tribe of the Mundas would turn 
at once and altogether to Christianity. The movement 
against the heathen was so mighty that the aborigines 
feared lest their landlords, the Hindoo Zemindars, 
also should become Christians and that then things 
would be worse than ever, since they never would 
give up the habit of depriving poor people of their 
land.” > 


* Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVI. P. 424. 
+ Gossner died on March 30, 1858. 
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MUNDA AND URAON CHRISTIAN WOMEN MAKING LACE AT THE Lace ScuHoot, S. P. G. MIssIon. 


By the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. E. H. Whitley. 


Making the utmost allowance for the 
optimistic zeal of the Missionary writer, 
the Report, we may take it, gives us a 
substantially correct account. For, 
find some official corroboration of these 
Statements. Thus, in a letter dated the 
15th March, 1859 (already referred to), from 
` the then Senior Assistant Commissioner of 
Lohardaga to the Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur, we read : — 


we 


“During the disturbances which followed the 
Mutiny ot the Ramghur Battalion in August, 1857, the 
Zemindars, &c, taking advantage of the absence of 
the authorities, oppressed and plundered the whole 
of the native converts, many of whom preserved their 
lives only by seeking with their families, the protection 
of the jungles. On the restoration of order, the 
Zemindars, apparently afraid of what they had done, 
ceased to molest them for a time; and as they received 
assistance from the Relief Fund to enable them to 
cultivate their lands, they assumed an independence 
which irritated the landholders; and when the time 
came for cutting the rice-crops for the past year, they 
again came into collision. 


‘In the meantime the number of new converts in 
this and the adjoining Pergunnahs of Bussea, Bel- 
cuddee, and Doessa, all unbaptized, had greatly 
increased,” 


The German Mission Report from which 


= 


we have already quoted gives the following 
Statistics of the converts :— 

“At the end of 1860 there were 1700 baptized 
converts, to whom were added in the following seven 


years on an average 1225 every year, viz., 522, 809, 
1296, 2100, 1994, 829, 1024.” 


The Same Report candidly informs us :— 


“It must be admitted that most of the new inquirers 


looked tothe secular benefit the Christians enjoyed 
rather than to the spiritual side of the new religion. 
‘Let us give up demon-worship,® become Christ- 
ians and be instructed, that assisted by the Padris, 
we may be saved from the unjust oppression of the 
Hindus and regain the land that we have been deprived 
of.’ Such-like thoughts were almost common and were 
specially expressed by the leaders of the people. 
But the more the Christians increased in numbers the 
more violent grew the hatred of the landlords, for they 
were afraid that the aborigines, getting out of their 
stupidness, would no longer patiently bear whatever 
the Hindus pleased to do to them. So they began to 
oppress ard persecute the Christians in various ways. 
These, it must be admitted, did not suffer the wrong 
in a Christian spirit but showed themselves disobedient 
ane obstinate against their masters and openly opposed 
t em.” 


Contemporary official reports show that 
in these conflicts the aborigines were as 
much to blame as their landlords. In some 
instances, the former attempted to take 
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A Wort CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 
By the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. 


forcible possession of lands which they 
claimed as their ancestral property since 
And 
the latter in their turn retaliated by insti- 
tuting false cases of dacoity and plunder 
against the aboriginal tenants and subject- 
ing them to illegal confinements and duress. 
Towards the end of 1858, the conflict 
assumed a serious aspect, and a detachment 
of native infantry had to be sent from 
Ranchi to Govindapur for the preservation 
of order in Parganas Bussea and Somepur 
largely inhabited by Mundas. 


The origin of the disturbances is thus 
related by the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner in his letter of the 15th March, from 
which we have given more than one 
quotation :— 


“In the month of October last, Baboo Seebnarain 
Sae, a Zemindar of this Pergannah, proceeded to the 
village of Jhapra, in which and several adjoining 
villages a great number of the recent converts reside, 
ostensibly to collect his rent. The Christians assert 
that he seized and oppressed several of them, demand- 
ing dues he was not entitled to; on which the Christ- 
ians of all the surrounding villages assembled to 
resist these proceedings, and there was an affray, in 
which the zemindar and his people were driven out of 
the village, the Christians capturing his horses, &c., 
and two men brought them to me at Ranchi, lodging 
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a complaint against the Zemindar. This was the -— 


commencement of all the recent disturbances. 
ed the cases as one of ordinary affray, intending to 
proceed against both parties. Immediately after this 
I made over my office to Mr. George, Sub-Assistant | 


I treat- 
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Commissioner, and proceeded to Palamow. =, 
“That Sub-Assistant Commissioner, who was new ta 
the office and unacquainted with the people, owing to- 


the absence of the parties in the case struck it off his 


file. Of this I was not aware till my return the other 
day from Palamow. Emboldened apparently by this, — 
other Zemindars appear to have attempted to coerce — 
the Christians, which was successfully resisted by the 
latter and their relatives amongst the Kols, and thus — 
disorder prevailed more or les» throughout the Per- 
gannah, and in many instances the nominal Christians 
of this and Pergannahs Bussea, Belcuddee, and 
Docesa, taking advantage of this confusion forcibl | 
re-possessed themselves of lands claimed as their. 
Bhoonearee, of which they undoubtedly had been out 
of possession for periods varying from ten years up to 
one or two generations and extorted refunds of the 
value of property of which they alleged the Thicadars 
and Zemindars plundered them during the disturbances _ 
or of which they asserted that merchants and others — 
had defrauded them. Many of these claims I believe to 
have had some foundation, though others were doubt- — 
less fictitious. ae 


“Besides the affray above noticed, the only serious a mt 
one which has occurred in this Pergannah was IMG 
November last. In this case, Anund Sing, Jagirdar 


of Bala, assisted by others, amongst them some 
servants of Thakoor Judunath Sea Illaquadar of 
Police, attempted to coerce his ryots of that village 
many of whom are nominally Christians. They, 
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ae ANGLICAN CHURCH, RANCHI. 
From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 


assisted by those of adjacent villages, opposed force to 
force ; an affray ensued, and two men were killed on 
the side of the Jagirdar; three men, one a servant 
of the Thakoor, and a horse belonging to another one 
besides some arms, were captured and taken by the 
Christians to the Sub-Assistant Commissioner at 
Ranchi, together with the body of one of the men 
slain in the affray, and there lodged their com- 
plaints.” 

Of another Zemindar who was also a 
Magistrate, the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner writes:—— 


“Acting ona Perwannah received from the Sub- 


Assistant Commissioner, he assembled his Jagirdars. 


with their followers, numbering not less than 200 
people, ostensibly to assist the Police. These with his 
subordinate Police officers, proceeded to several villages 
apprehended the whole of the Christians and their 
relatives, and carried them off to the Thakoor’s house, 
where some, against whom false accusations of 
dacoity and plunder had been prepared, were thrown 
into stocks, and the houses of many of the Christians 
were plundered by the village of Jhabra. The Christ- 
ians, seeing the approach of this force, all fled, so the 
party contented themselves with setting fire to the 
house of one of the Christians, containing a quantity 
of grain, &c. I myself visited the spot, and found the 
blackened ruins and burnt grain. 

“In more than one instance the Illaquadar of Police 
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has been guilty of detaining prisoners in his own - 


custody for a most unwarrantable time. On my 
arrival I found at his house, which is in fact the 
Thannah, a man who had been in confinement for 
one month, and this man,-a Christian, is the owner of 
the house at Jhabra which had been burnt, as noticed 
in the preceding paragraph; probably he would not 
have been then sent to me, had I not issueda 
peremptory order for all prisoners under trial being 
forwarded without delay. To make matters worse, 
a false entry was made in the calendar, to the effect 
that the man had been apprehended only three days 
before he was sent tome. It is not difficult to guess 
why this poor man was detained so long; and when 
I came to enquiry into the charge against him, I 
found there is no evidence whatever tending to impli- 
cate him. Immediately on my arrival at Govindpur, 
a complaint was made against the Hlaquadar of Police, 
that he had allowed a prisoner to be so maltreated 
while in confinement that he died under it. The fact 
of the case I find to be that the unfortunate man did 
die whilst in confinement in the stocks. and with 
handcuffs on. 
and 


I caused the body to be exhumed 
found the latter still on it. The [laquadar 
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Christ Church (German Mission Church), Ranchi; £ 


constructed by the first Missionaries with their own 
hands. 


The hole towards the top of the tower shows a half- 
embedded cannon-ball still existing which was 
shot by the Sepoy Mutineers in 1857. 


From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar, 





Non-CHRISTIAN KOL WOMEN, 
From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 


reported the death to have occurred from natural 
causes, and of course had plenty of witnesses to prove 
it. On the other hand, the companions of the deceas- 
ed all declare that he died from ill-usage and want of 
food. One thing, however, is clear; the deceased 
and his companions were illegally detained in the 
stocks for six days, and if the Illaquadar's report be 
true, the poor creature was laid up for five days with 
fever anda bad cough, and yet he was left to die 
hand-cuffed and with his feet in the stocks; and it 
would appear that the charge on which he was confin- 
ed was a false one. This man was also a Christian.” 


It was not against the Zemindari Police 
alone that the Mundas and Uraons had 
serious grievances. The native judiciary 
of that time, in many instances, betrayed 
an undue partiality to the Hindu landlords. 
Here is an instance that was published 
in November 1856 in a Berlin periodical of 
the name of “Biene”: - 


“The other day a poor tenant lodged a complaint 
against a Brahmin Zemindar in his court, on account 
of cruel treatment and oppression. The Medical Officer 
being called in as a witness, gave us a description 
of the transaction. As soon as the guilty Brahmin 
robber came into the court of his judge to be heard, the 
honest judge rose from his seat, and in the most humble 
position, crouching on all fours before the accused 
Brahmin Zemindar, touched and kissed his feet, saying 
“Thy blessing, my father”, and after having received his 
blessing, he put a chair for the accused close to his own, 
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whilst the accuser, the Christian tenant, with his 
witnesses, had to stand far off at a distance, being 
treated as if they were the criminals. The crime in 
this instance was too glaring, the medical man gave 
evidence as to the dangerous nature of the wounds 
inflicted, others as to the robbery committed, and the 
Brahmin Zemindar was fined five rupees.* * * * 
Our native Christians had frequently to complain 
before this Native Judge against Brahmin Zemindars, 
but invariably they lost their cases, as was to be expect- 
ed, and this happens in the very same court where 
the English Judges sit, but they do not seem able to 
remedy the evil.’’* 


Another source of irritation to the Mundas 
and Uraons was the system of Begari or 
forced labour which they were made to 


Of this, the 


render to their landlords. 





A Non-CuristTiAn KOL YOUTH. 
From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 


Senior Assistant Commissioner in his letter 


of the r5th March, 1859, writes :— 


“If the owners of villages would content themselves 
with merely what they are entitled to, there would be 


* The translation of the letter is from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XIIX, p. 131. In a footnote in the 
article in the Calcutta Review (July 1869), several 
instances of oppression are quoted from a journal 
kept by a Missionary in 1856. The possibility of such 
a state of things as is revealed in the quotation above 
is, of course, not to be dreamt of in our days. 
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A Kor’ CHRISTIAN VILLAGE Hockey TEAM. 
_ By the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. 


no discontent, but the instances are rare in which 
they do so, and the refusal of the Christians to render 
more than they are bound to do, is another cause of 
their being persecuted by the landholders. In some 
villages I have found that the bhetkeyta, given nomi- 
nally as payment for their labour, has been resumed 
by the owner, who still, however, continues to exact 
the labour from his ryots. This difficulty there will 
be no trouble in adjusting, though it is quite impossi- 
ble effectually to control the proceedings of the land- 
owners, where, as in the case here, their ryots are 
generally so much in their power, that they dare not 
complain against them, but as Christianity spreads 
and spread itinevitably will, these the ryots will be able 
to assert their own rights. And indeed conversions 
to Christianity, as this official tells us, must in many 
instances, be attributed to motives other than consci- 
entious—in fact, toan expectation of being freed from 
the rapacious aggressions of their landlords.’’ 


That such aggressions at this period led 
to several serious riots, we have already 
seen. A serious case took place in 1859 
at a village called Ghagari. 


It is refreshing to turn from these dismal 


accounts of riots and affrays to the philan- 


thropic efforts of the first two Christian 
Missionsto educate and civilize the abori- 
gines of Chotonagpur. We speak of two mis- 
sions instead of one, for in the year 1868, 
there occurred a split in the German Mission 
in consequence of a disagreement between 
the senior German M ssionaries at Ranchi 
and the Home Committee at Berlin, regard- 
ing the constitution and organisation ef the 
Mission. The Home Committee sent out 
a band of younger’ missionaries from 
Germany; and the then senior missionaries 
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Messrs. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, H. Bohn, 
and Wilhelm Luther Daud Sing* aiong 
with a large number of Christian converts 
petitioned Bishop -Milman of Calcutta to 
receive them into the Church of England. 
The Bishop, after due enquiry, granted 
their request and on Sunday, April 19, 
ordained Messers. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, 
H. Bohn, and Wilhelm Luther as Deacons 
in the presence of a congregation of 1,100 
persons of whom about 600 received the 
Holy Communion. At the same time 41 
Indians were baptized and 633 were 
confirmed. The four newly ordained 
Deacons were made priests a few years later. 

On the 21st of June, 1869, the Rev. 
(afterwards The Right Rev.) J. C. Whitley, 
M. A., arrived at Ranchi from Delhi, 
where he had been working for seven years. 





The memorial pillar and cross marking the spot where 
the first missionaries pitched there tents in 1845. 


(Photo by Mr. Christopher Kumar.) 


He came here by the orders of the Bishop, 
“to comfort and sustain the German 
Clergy,” as the S. P. G. Report for 1869. 
tells us. In 1890, Chotanagpur was formed 
into a separate Diocese under the Right 


* This was an Indian Rajput Missionary. Origin- 
ally of Bondelkhand district, his father Ganeshi Sing 
settled at village Kotari, 16 miles west of Ranchi. 
When about 11 years old, William Luther Daud Sing 
(then known as Maninath Sing) joined the Ranchi 
English school and was baptized three years later in 
1854 by Rev. E. Schatch who treated him as a son 
and brought him up. He was married seven years 
later to an Uraon girl named Mariam. His ministerial 
life was passed mainly in Chaibassa where he was 
loved and respected by all. He died on the day of 
Pentecost in the year 1900. , 
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Rev. Mr. WHITLEY AND HIS Hockey TEAM. 
By the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley, 


Rev. J. C. Whitley as its first Bishop. 
| From his arrival in 1869 till his sudden 
‘death in October, 1904, the late Bishop 
Whitley remained the life and soul of 
*the S. P.G. Mission in Chotanagpur. He 

learnt the language of the Mundas, compiled 

the first Mundari Grammar written in 

English, and translated portion of the New 

Testament and Prayer Book into the Mundari 

tongue. These works as also the transla- 
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WHITLEY, THE FIRST RISHOP OF CHOTANAGPUR, AND HIS 


By the courtesy of the Rev. E. H. Whitley. 
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Gospels and the Apos- 
tles by Rev. A. Noltrott 


liest books published in 
the Mundari tongue. 
But the first document 
A ever written in the 
IES Mundari tongue appears 
Yea | to have been a Mundari 


Rev. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Noltrott as a first 
step towards the edu- 
cation of the Mundas. 
This book was printed 
at Benares about the 
year 1871. 

It is mainly to the 
indefatigable exertions 
and wise guidance of 
the Rev. Dr. Noltrott 
who arrived at Ranchi 
from Germany in the 


year 1867, that the 
ae German Evangelical 
y Lutheran Mission—to- 


give it its full name— 
is the great success 
amongst the aborigines 
of Chotanagpur that it 
is at present. And 
similarly the Anglican 
(S. P. G.) Mission owes 
its success amongst the 
same people in a great 
measure to the untir- 
ing zeal and fatherly 
guidance of the late 
Bishop Whitley. By a 
curious coincidence both 
these reverend gentle- 
men were born in the 
year 1837, the year. 
which saw the accession to the throne of 
England of our late beloved and revered 
Queen Victoria. 

We shall now proceed to give a short 
account of the splendid work done by the 
two Missions amongst the Mundas, Uraons 
and Khariasof Chotanagpur. From the very 
beginning of their existence, schools were 
established by the Missions to educate 
boys and girls. The German Mission 


* 


= tions of portions of the 


of the German Mission — 
were amongst the ear- 


Primer written by the 
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work as this, the German 
Mission. Scheol at Ranchi, 
the civilisation of the West 


really justifies itself in the 
East.” 


Besides the High 
English School with its 
179 pupils, the German ı 
Mission has within 
Chotanagpur 26 board- 
ing schools with 1974 
pupils including 626 
girls. Of these boarding 
schools, four, namely 
those at Lohardaga, 
Govindpur,Koronjo and 
Takarma, teach up to 
the Middle Vernacular 
English Standard. Be- 
sides these, the Mission 





Mundas and Uraon Girls of the English Mission School practise drill. has twelve Kinder- ` 
; , By iha PENY f a Rev. Mr. Whitley. psig ice O wil - 
School at Ranchi, which originally taught lage schools in the Chotanagpur Mis- — 
up to the Primary Standard, was raised sion there are at present 175 with 
to the Middle Vernacular Standard in 1884, 3229 pupils including 462 girls. The , 


and to the Matriculation Standard in 
January, 1896. From their commencement 
this School as well as the German Mission 
Girls’ School have been entirely boarding 
schools. The substantial and spacious 
building in which the Boys’ School is held 
was built forty-three years ago—‘a solid 
testimony,’ as Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Inspector of schools in Chotanagpur 
writes,—‘‘to the wise fore-thought of those 
pioneers in education”. Of this School 
Mr. Cunningham writes :— 


-“Since coming to Chotanagpur I have been 
in search of a helpful standard by which I might 
test the quality of work being done in its schools and 
I think I have found such a standard-guage this 
morning at the German Evangelical Lutheran High 
School. (In name only would it seem capable of 
profitable pruning). In almost every really essential 
respect I am satisfied that it may serve as an excellent 
‘model’ school towards which others may with 
advantage aspire......All the boys* seemed to be the 
very picture of health and happiness. Their choir 
entertained me in a way that I have not been 
entertained for a very long time and which I shall 
not easily forget. Altogether I am impressed with 
the school as a master-piece of educational or- 
ganisation, and only those who have attempted such 
organisation in India can appreciate in some small 
degree, what that means—in India. In sucha 


teaching-staff of these village schools are 
all Christian converts of the Mission. For 
preparing teachers for this large number of 
village schools, the Mission maintains at its 
head-quarters in Ranchi, a Normal Training 
School. To qualify aboriginal students for 
Missionary work, the Mission opened as 
early as 1867 a Theological Seminary at 
Ranchi. In the year 1907, a Girls’ Training P 
School was opened in.which aboriginal girls 
qualify themselves for employment as 
teachers in the girls’ schools at the various 
mission stations and elsewhere. In theb' 
year 1905 two aboriginal girls were sent by 
the Mission to Kalimpong for learning lace-  _ 
work, and on their return in 1906, the» 
German Mission Lace School was opened 
at Ranchi. In this school about thirty 
aboriginal Christian girls are now receiving 
practical instruction in lace-making. * 
Besides the large number of village churches, 
the Mission has 36 associations for Young * 
Christian Men anc two for Young Christian g 
Women, and known respectively as Y. C. M.’s ¥ 
and Y. C. W.’s. Ever since 1873, the German 
Mission hasa stone Lithographic Press of - 
its own at Ranchi. In the year 1882, 
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'* Refers to Uraon and Munda boys in the Board- 
ing House of the School. ' 


however, a Printing Press was established, 
and this isat present the best of its kind in 
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Ranchi. There is -also .a “Bookbinding 
establishment attached to the Press.’ As 
early as the year 1877,’a fortnightly’ journal’ 
in: Hindi, styled the ` Ghar- Bandhu,” was 
‘started which still ‘continues to. supply 


Mission news and-general ‘information and, 


instruction ‘to ithe Christian ¢onverts of the. 
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Besides the three old Mission. stations at 
Ranchi, Lohardaga, and Govindpur,’ therte 
are now Mission stations'at Burju (establish- 
ed in 1869), at Govindpur (1870), Takarma 
(1873), Chainpur: (1892), Khuntitoli (1895), 


Gumila (1893), Kikel (1859), Tamat (190i), 
“Koronjo (1903), all’ “within; thé, Ranchi 


“4 Mission. Numerous religious and educational ‘District. Outside the District, the “German 
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books in Mundari, Uraon, and’ Hindi have 
been published. by the Mission since its 


establishment. - In, the year 1908, 45, 135. 
copies of religious books in’ the: Hindi,” 


Mundari and Uraon languages were’ printed 
by the Ranchi German Mission Press, and as 
many as 11,564 copies of books bound in the 
Mission Book-bindéry. Under the auspices 
of the Calcutta: Bible and Tract Society; 


Dr. Noltrott brought out several years ága.. 


translation of the New: Testament, and his 
voluminous translation of the Old Testament’ 
has just been published by the same Society.’ 

Amidst all its multifarious activities, the 
German Mission as not neglected ‘thé 
sacred. work of relieving thé’ sick.’ The 
German .Mission Hospital and Dispensary 
at Ranchi was built about the year 1890. 
Here: medicines are distributed gratis to 
Christians as well as non-Christians. At 
this hospital alone 4,220 cases were treated 
during the year 1908, and at the German 


Mission Hospital at Lohardaga 1918 :cases. 


during the same year. The total number 


of men, women and children who received. 


medicines during 1908 from ‘the different 


German Mission amounted to 19,004. An 


_ Asylum: for Lepers was started at Purulia 
. „in the year 1887 by the Rev. Mr.'Wuffmann, 


"and, three years later, in the year 18go,. and skilled artisans rro. Besides - 


another Leper Asylum was opened at 


Lohardaga in the Ranchi District by’ the 


Rev. F. Hahn. The former is the biggest 


institution of its kind in India, and main- 


tains ‘about 600':lepers as indoor patients. 


supported by the’ Edinburgh Society for 
Lepers in the East. In September: 1907, 


the. Rev. E. Muller started -Co-operative: | e 
_Credit Banks in the Ranchi District for the’. that in a single year (1909), the contribu- 


amelioration of the material condition of 
the Christian Converts of the Mission, and 


under, the able supervision. of the’ Rev. P: 


Wagner, a Co-operative Bank ‘has’ been 


since organised at every mission’ station in 


the Division. 
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Mission has stations:at Hazaribagh (1853), 
Purulia (1863), Chaibassa . (1865)'-Porahat 
(4867', Chakradhurpur (1893), Rajgangpur 
(r900) ‘Karimatti  (1902),’. and" Jhdrsaguda 
(1904).. Of the European working staff of the 
Mission, there‘ are in the Ranchi District 
alone, 22 ordained missionaries: and. 3°. un- 
ordained ‘missionaries, 4 single-women 
missionaries, besides 18 married ladies 
(wives of missionaries) who’ are all engaged 
in missién-work,- of _some-kind or”’ other. 
Besides’ these, as many as 797 nativé’ con- . 
verts, mostly Mundas and Uraons, were 
émployed in Mission: work during ‘the year 
tg09.' An idea of the results of ‘the educa- 
tional efforts of the German Mission may 
be ‘gathered from ‘the following statistics 
for the “year rgog. During that year 
Christian converts of the, Chotanagpur 
German Mission educated in the mission 
schools were employed as follows :—Native’ 
Pastors 34, catechists 447, colporteurs and 
Bible women 36, Pandits and Boarding 
School Masters 87, Female Teachers and 
Kindergarten Teachers 24, Doctors and 
Compounders 7, Trained Nurses 2, Govern- 


* hospitals appertaining to the Chotanagpur ment Servants 209 (including one’ Uraon ' 


Sub-Deputy Collector and one Munda Sub- 
Registrar), Clerks and Sub-overseers in 
Municipal offices 9, Railway employees 37, 
3 | these, 
there were, in the year 1909, fifteen abori- 
ginal candidates for the Ministry. The 
total number of baptized.converts of the 
Mission was 74,626 at the end of.the year 


Igog. . OF this number, „as Many as 55:650 | 
, Both of these Leper Asylurns are mainly belonged to the Ranchi District, besides a 


large number of Uraon and Munda Chris- 
tians working in the Duars and in- Assam 
as coolies. It is quite a remarkable fact 


tions made by the Indian converts of ‘the 
Mission towards mission expenses amount- 
ed to Rs. 24,440. i | a 

We now come to: the good -work done 
and doing by the English Mission of Chota- 
nagpur under the auspices of the Society 


` 
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for the Propagation of the Gospels. The 
construction of the fine cathedral known 
as . the St. Pauls Cathedral (popularly 
called the English Church: was taken in 
hand in the year 1869, but it was not 


. completed and consecrated till the year 


‘nastus Tuti. 


1873. The same vear witnessed.the ordina- 
tion of three Mundas— the first of their'race 
—as Deacons. They were named Markas 
Hembo, Prabhu Sahay Bodra, and Ama- 
At .the same time M. Kach- 
chap, the first Uraon Deacon, was also 


` ordained. One after another School-houses 


and other Mission buildings were erected in 
the. town of Ranchi and in the interior of 
the District, till at the present moment the 
Mission has altogether 5 pucca masonry 
churches and ror kachcha chapels within 
the Diocese. The number of clergy now 


amount to 35, of whom 14 are Europeans 
- and 21 Indians—mostly Mundas and Uraons. 


. Of the 21 Indian clergy, 14 are priests and 7 


_ deacons, It is worthy of note that the Indian 


Ministry are remunerated partly from ‘the 


Native Pastorate Endowment Fund and 


partly from the offerings of the congregations, 
no contribution whatsoever being received 


_ for the purpose from Mission Funds. During 


_ the year 1909 alone, a sum of Rs. 3,642 was 


| 56 Christian mistresses of 


`o 


_ taised by the Indian (mostly aboriginal) 


congregation alone for Church purposes. 
including Rs. 1577 towards the support of 
their clergy. The Pastors are assisted in 
their work by preachers (pracharaks). At 
the end of the year 1go9, there were 132 
Christian and 26 non-Christian teachers, 
schools, 108 
Readers, and g Bible women, working in 


.. this Missión ‘amongst aboriginal Christians 


scattered .over no less than seven hundred 
villages in the Division. The Anglican 
118 with 4248 pupils, about 2,000 of whom 
are non-Christians, and 979 are girls of 
whom 300 are non-Christians.* At the head 
of the Anglican Mission Schools stands the 


(S. P. G.) Mission Schools of all sorts number’ 


iSe Paul’s High School at Ranchi with its 
, 400 pupils including 184 boarders. This 


institution was raised from a Middle Verna- 
cular School to:the Matriculation Standard 
only two years ago. In the very first year 
of its affiliation to the Calcutta University, 

* The number of pupils in the English _ Mission 


Schools. was 865 in the year 1880, 1209 in +890, and 
2153 in 1900. 


the -Munda is 
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this s¢hool sent up for the University — 
Examination six candidates. all'of whom 
successfully matriculated. As early as 1878, 
a Theological class wasadded to the school, » 
with the Rev. Oscar Flex and the Rev. 
Roger Dutt as tutors. The Boys’ Middle 
Vernacular School at Murhu ,with its 74 
boarders and 58 day-scholars is doing excel- 
lent work amongst the Miundas., Nor has 
female education been without its. due 
share of attention. The English Mission 
Girls’ School at Ranchi, with its 282 pupils 
including 125 boarders, is an excellent insti- 
tution’ and is under the able management 


of an European Lady Missionary. It 
prepares girls, Christian as: well as 
non-Christian, for the upper and lower 


Primary Scholarship Examinations. To- 
wards the end of the year 1908, a Lace school 
was opened for young women and girls who © 
number over twenty at present. A Female 

Normal Training Class was opened in the 
year 1909 to prepare female Teachers for 
girls’ schools. A nice masonry: building has. 
been recently constructed at Ranchi to 
house the Lace School and the Female. 
Normal Training Class. Besides secular 
and relig ous training physical training is 
imparted to the girls and young women by 
regular drills and by various games, notably 
the “Basket Ball”. . It is worthy of note 


that there is a girl’s Debating Society in 


connection with the Female Normal Class. 


Besides the Ranchi schools, the English 
Mission maintains , fourteen day schools 
for girls within the Diocese, the 


majority of them being however within the 
Hazaribag District. Besides these there are 
64 mixed. schools in which boys as well as 
girls' receive. education. Of these over ṣọ - 
are in the Ranchi District alone. In the 
matter of female education, it may be noted,. 
extremely conservative. 
“What is the use of a girl learning to read 
and ` write,’ —Says he, “when she will only 
have to mind her hushand’s hearth?” And 
thus out of some 2500 Christian Munda girls 
of the Mission hardly more than 160 are 
attending the English Mission Schools. ` 
Within a mile of the Ranchi Railway. 
Station, Miss F. E. Whipham.a Zenana 
Missionary of the Anglican Mission, who is 
well known to the Ranchi Bengali Commu- 


‘nity for-her former excellent. educational 


labours in the zenanas, opened a few years 
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ago a day school which has now developed 


into two, one for boys and another for girls. 
These schools are doing excellent work 
among the non-Christian boys and girls of 
the essentially Hindu village of Chutia. As 
in the. Ranchi and Chaibassa Boarding 
Schools, the pupils of the village Boarding 
Schools’ too have regular daily services in 
Church and live amid healthy Christian 
surroundings. Side by side with intel- 
lectual culture and religious training, 
physical development is encouraged by 
regular games of football and hockey. 
More than once the Ranchi English Boy’s 
Hockey Team won Hockey Challenge Cups 
at Ranchi as well as at Calcutta. 
year 1895, a Blind School was started in 
connection with the English Missions by 
Mrs. O'Connor. In this school blind men 
are trained in. industrial work in cane and 
bamboo, and blind women are taught mat- 
making. Reading and writing are also 
taught on the Braillle system. A quarterly 
journal called the _Chotanagpur Diocesan 
Paper is regularly published in English. 
The English Mission, like the German 
Mission, has a Hospital and Dispensary 
whose ministrations are extended not only 
to Christians but to non-Christians as well. 
The: English Mission Hospital and Dispen- 
amwa Murhu under the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
nurtiérously resorted to not’ only by the 
mission converts but by non- Christian 
Mundas as well as by Hindus and Mahome- 
dans all around. [In 1909, as many as 

2,960 patients were treated and gg surgical 
operations made. ° 

And in this connection we must not omit 
to mention Miss Ingle’s Home for Orphans 
at Ranchi. Although a ‘Mission Institution, 
it is now supported mainly, if not solely, 
by Miss Ingle from her own private funds. 
Last, but not least, is the good work that 
is being done by the Village Co-operative 
| Banks opened by the Mission chiefly amongst 
the Uraons. Of the many philanthrophic 
activities of the Christian Missions of 
Chotanagpur, there is none which is more 
highly appreciated by 
these Banks, which, besides their great 
educative value, are ‘Galeulated to save an 
unthrifty people from the unrelenting clutches 
of the notoriously usurious Chotanagpur 


Sahu. 


In the. 


the people than. 


_ In the matter of Co-operative Credit.. 
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Banks, the extensive organisation of the 
Chotanagpur Roman Catholic Mission is. 
unique in India. ‘We shall describe that 
noble institution in detail in our account of 
that Mission in a subsequent article. ? 

The English (S.P.G.) Mission Stations in 
Chotanagpur at present number 23, and 


_are located at Ranchi, Maranghada, Murhu, 


Ramtoliya, Kander, Biru, Bargari, Phataya- 
loli, Dorma,, Soparom, Jargo, Chaibassa, 
Katbari, Purulia, Hazaribagh and Chitar- 
pur. The number of Christians of the 
Mission rose from 5733 baptized. converts 
and 1900 communicants in 1870, to 11,000 ` 
baptised converts and 4,700 communicants 
in 1880.. Thenumber rose to 12500 baptized - 
converts and 6,000 communicants in 18yo, 
‘and to 14,000 baptized converts afd 6,564 
communicants in rgoo. At the end of the- 
year tgog, the number of baptized converts” 
of the Anglican Mission was 18,117 and of 
communicants 8349. 

The month of January 1892 witnessed the 
arrival in Chotanagpur of another mission: 
known as the Dublin University Mission. 
Its centre has been from the very beginning 
in the picturesque town of Hazaribagh’, 
and to that District they confined . their 
ministrations up till the year 1900. In rgòr, | 
at the invitation of the late Bishop. 
Whitley, the work of the Dublin University | 
Mission was extended to Ranchi, the 
English (S. P. G.: Mission having placed’ 
the Dublin’ missionaries chiefly in charge of | 
the medical and educational work of the | 
Ranchi centre. About two years ago, 
however, the Dublin Mission found 
necessary to withdraw their m ties, 
back to Hazaribagh. The ‘Bishop of 
Chotanagpur is the ecclesiastical head of - 
the Dublin University Mission of Hazaribagh °° 
as of the S. P. G. Mission, which has its . 
chief centre at Ranchi. The present Bishop 
of Chotanagpur is the Right Rev. Foss | 
Westcott, M.A. 

We have now finished our Bae account 
of the work of the Protestant Missions of . 
the Ranchi District. In Mundari and Uraon 
villages of the Ranchi District, the most~ 
careless observer can tell the house of a 
Christian convert from that of his non- 
Christian fellow tribesmen by the much 
better cleanliness of the Christian's house 
and the general neatness and orderliness 
of everything about it. ane contrast. . 


illustrated by the various pictures given in 
this and previous numbers of this Review, 
of Munda and Uraon Christian men and 


_. women, aboriginal Christian boys and girls 


on the one hand, and, on the other, of non- 
Christian Mundas and Uraons at their feasts 
and- elsewhere, will, we hope, help the 
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reader towards an appreciation -of the 
brilliant achievements of the , Christian 
Missions in their noble work of civilising 
and educating’ the, aborigines of 
Chotanagpur. 


Sarat CHANDRA RAY. > 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY 
(From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tagore.) 


T: history of India that we read and 


commit to the memory for our exa- 


| mifiations is only the story of a night- . 
: mare that troubled us in India’s dark night. 


Diverse races coming from diverse regions, 
fight and slaughter, strife for the throne 
between father and son, brother and 
brother, one race retiring and another 
lifting up its head we know not whence,— 
Pathans and Mughals, Portuguese, French 
and English,—all these have combined 
to make the dream more and more 
complex. 

But we shall fail to see the true India 
if we look at her through this blood-red 
shifting scene of dreamland. The current 
histories do not tell us where the people.of 
India were all this time. Indeed, they 
leave the impréssion that there was no 
Indian people, and that the only human 
beings in the country were those who 
fought and slew each other. 

No, not even in those dark days was 
this strife and bloodshed the sole event of 
Indian life. The storm may roar its loudest, 
but we cannot admit that ona stormy day 
the. tempest is the chief event. Even on 


‘such a day the course of birth and death, 


joy and sorrow, that moves through each 
home of the village under the dust-veiled 
sky zs the chief incident for man, however 
much it may be concealed by the weather. 
But to a foreign traveller this storm is -the 
most noticeable affair, everything else is 
hidden from him by the clouds of dust, 
because he is not within our house. but 
outside it. 


Hence it is that the histories of - 
- India written by foreigners tell us only of 
this dust, this storm, and not of our home.. 
They make the reader imagine that no such > 


thing as India existed in those days; -only 
the loud-roaring whirlwind of. .Pathans 
and Mughals was sweeping round and 
round from north to south and west to 
east, lifting up a streamer of dry leaves in 
the sky ! 


But there was areal India in those days, 
just as there were foreign countries. For 
if it were not so, who gave birth to Kabir 
and Nanak, Chaitanya and Tukaram, 
amidst all this tumult? In those days we 
had Delhi and Agra no doubt, but we had 
Benares and Navadwip too. History has 
not recorded the stream of life ‘that was 
then coursing through the true India, the 
activity that was surging up,‘ the social 
changes that ‘were establishing themselves. 
But itis, with’ this India, ignored by the 
modern school histories, that we are con- 
cerned. Our hearts become homeless when 
we lose the historical thread of that con- 
tinuity strétching through long centuries. 
We are not exotics, we are not useless 


weeds in India; through many hundred 


centuries we have twined our roots round 
her vital core. But, alas! such are the 
histories taught in dur schools ‘that it, is 
this very fact that our children forget. 
They think as if they were nobodies in 
India, and that the fighting immigrants 
were her only people! 


Whence can we draw our vital spirit if 
we consider our connection with our country 
as so very slight? In such circumstances 
we feel no hesitation in placing any foreign 
land in the seat of our Home, we cannot 
feel a deadly shame in any disgrace. done 
to India. We admit complacently that we 


had- nothing.-before, and that we mist 








< India. 


* true India grows even smaller. 
. the India of. this period differs from a chess- 
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borrow from: foreign lands all .our food ini l 


garment, manners and customs, 


In happier lands, the people can find the 


eternal spirit.of their country in its history; 
from boyhood they. come to know their 
country through’ its history. Our case is 
just the other way. Indian history has. 
concealed the true India. The narrative of 
our history from the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni to Lord Curzon’s outbursts of 
Imperialistic pride, is only a variegated 
mist.so far as India is concerned. . It does 
not help us to: realise our true country, it 
only veils our gaze. It throws its false light 


in such a way that the side which truly | 


represents our country is darkened to us. 
Amidst that darkness the jewels of dancing 
girls glitter under the candelabra of the 
Nawab’s pleasure-pavillion, the ruddy froth 
mantling the Badshah’s wine cup suggests 


the flashing sleepless red eyes of Intoxication; . 


amidst that darkness our ancient temples 
hide their heads, while the richly carved 
marble domes of the mausoleums of 
favourite Sultanas aspire- to kiss the starry 
vault. Amidst that darkness the tramp of 
cavalry, the bellowing of elephants, the 


clash of arms, the white billows of long rows 
of ‘tents, the sheen of cloth of gold, the ` 


bubble-like stone domes of mosques, the 
mystery and silence of harems guarded by 
eunuchs,—all these, with their varied. sounds, 
colours and sentiments, create a magic 
world, which we miscall the history of 
This history has, as it were, slipped 
the true holy book of India within a volume 
of the marvellous Arabian Nights’ Tales. 
Our boys learn by rote every line of this 
Arabian Nights, but none opens the sacred 
volume of India’s.inner history. 

Later, inthe night of cataclysm when 
the Mughal Empire was in its death gasp, 
the vultures assembled from afar in the 
funeral heath, began their mutual squabble, 
deception and intrigue. Can we call that 
the history of India? In the next.age we 
have- the British administration regularly 
divided into.periods of five years each, like 
the squares of a chess-board. Here the 
Nay more, 


board. .in this that while, the ordinary 
chequers are alternately black and white, on 
this historical chess-board fully fifteen parts 
out of sixteen are coloured white. It is as 
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if we wére: bamenue away our food-stuffs ` 
for good government, good justice, good 
education, in some ‘gigantic Whiteaway 


Laidlaw '& Co.’s firm, while all other shops 


were closed. In this huge .administrative 
workshop everything.from justice to com- 
merce. may’ be ‘good’; but our India 
occupies. only an “lasignificant corner of 
its clerical department. 

We must, at the outset, discard the false 
notion. that history must be cast in the 
same mould in all countries. One who has 
read the life of Rothschild will, on coming 
to the life of Christ, call for 7 account 
books aand office diary, and if these are 


'not forthcoming he will turn up his nose 


and say, “A biography forsooth! of a man 
who was not worth a penny in the world !” 
Similarly, most çritics, when they fail ‘to 
get from India’s political archives any 
genealogical tree or despatches of battle, | 
despair of being able to construct India’s 
history, and complain, “How could a coun- 
try have a history when it had no politics ?” 
But we must liken such critics to the man 
who looks out for brinjals in a rice-field 
and when he fails to get them, in disgust ` 
despises the rice as no grainatall!Heistruly ` 
wise who knows that all fields do not, grow 
the same crop, but looks out fora grain in > 
its proper soil. 

If we examine Christ’s account books we. 
may despise Him, but when we look at 
another side of His life, all documents and ` 
account books sink into nothingness. Simi- 


larly, India’s lack of political development 


becomes a negligible matter when she is 
regarded from another and special point of 
view. It is because we have never looked 
at India in her own special aspect, that we 
have from our very boyhood made her small, . 
and dwarfed ourselves in consequence. An ` 
English boy knows that his forefathers 
won many victories, ‘annexed many lands, ` 
and established . a ‘world-wide commerce ; 
so, he too longs to win glory in war, trade, 
and empire. “We, on the other hand, know 
that our ancestors did not conquer lands 
nor extend their commerce,—and the object 
of the current Indian histories is to teach’ 
this lesson only! We are not told what our 
ancestors did: and so we have no ideal of 
what,we ourselves should do. The neces-* 
sary corisequerice of this teaching is that we 
ape other nations. 
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tol utter perplexity, 


- where the true heart: of their 


> unconnected atoms. 





‘Who is to. blame i this state of’ things 7 ? 
The method in which we are taught from 


‘ our childhood dissociates ‘us every day -from 


our country, till at last we cherish a feeling 
of repulsion from her. 

-At times our educated men ask in a sort 
“What is it that you 
call our country?) What is its peculiar 
spirit? Wherein lies that spirit? And where- 
in did it le in the past?” We have no 
ready answer to the question, because the 
' matter is so delicate and yet so comprehen- 
sive that it cannot be explained: by a mere 
appeal to reason. 

The English and the French, in faces every 
nation, fail to express in one word what 
the peculiar spirit of their country is, or 
homeland 
resides. Like the life that animates our 
body, this national spirit is a manifest 
reality and yet inexpressible in terms and 
concepts. From: our very childhood it 
enters into our knowledge, our love, our 


K imagination, by a hundred unseen paths, 


in a hundred different forms. Its marvellous 
power moulds us secretly, keeps up the 
continuity between our past and present ;— 
it is the link that ties us together in a 
community and prevents us from becoming 
How can we express to 
the sceptic inquirer this marvellous, active, 
secret and primeval, force, by means of a 
few terms of language? | 

We can give a clear answer to the question, 
‘What is India’s chief mission in the world ?’ 
and the history of India will, bear out that 
answer. We see that throughout the ages 
India’s only endeavour has been to establish 
‘‘harmony amidst differences, to incline 
yarious roads to the same goal, to make us 


realise the One in the midst of the many 


with an undoubting inner conviction; not 
to do away with outward differences, and 


' yet to attain to the deeper oneness that 


underlies all such differences. } 
“It is quite natural for India to realise this 


. inner harmony and ‘to try to spread it to 


‘the uttermost. This spirit has in all ages 
made her indifferent to political greatness, 
because the root of such greatness is 
discord. Unless we keenly feel foreign 
nations to be absolutely alien to us, we 
cannot regard extension of empire as the 
supreme end of our life. The endeavour 
to assert ourselves against others is the basis 


are naturally alien to each other. 


pe gn ee eee fore 
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of political progress, while the attempt to 
unite ourselves socially with others, and to: 
establish harmony amidst the diverse and 
conflicting interests of our people, is the 
foundation of moral and social advance- 
ment. The union’ that European civilisation 
has sought is based on conflict, while the 
union -adopted by India is founded on 
reconciliation. The real element of con- 
flict lying hidden in the political union of 
a European nation can, no doubt, keep that 
nation apart from other nations, but it 
cannot create harmony among its own 
members. Therefore, a spirit of separation 
and conflict between man and man, between 
king and subject, the rich and the poor, is 
ever kept alive there. It is not the case in 
Europe that all classes do their respective 
legitimate -functions and thus by their 
collective efforts maintain the social organi- 
sation. On the contrary, they. are mutually 
antagonistic ; every class is always on the 


alert. to prevent others from growing 
stronger. In such a society, where the 
members are incessantly jostling one 
another, the social forces cannot be har- 
monised. In such a society mere ‘majority 


by count of head comes in: time to be 
considered. as a higher principle than merit, 
the piled up riches of traders overpowers 
the treasure of householders. Thus the 
social harmony is destroyed and: the State 
is driven to make law after- law to hold 
together, somehow or other, all these’ dis- ` 
cordant elements of society. Such a result 
is inevitable, because if you sow conflict 
you must reap conflict, never mind how 
luxuriant and many- -leaved your plant may 
look. 

India has tried to reconcile things that . 
Where 
there is true diversity, each member must be 
assigned its proper place, each must be 
restrained, before harmony among them 1s 
possible. It is not by a stroke of legislation 
that we can create unity amidst’ diversity. 
The only way to establish: a connection 
between things that are naturally foreign 
to each other is to assign a separate place 
to each. If two foreign elements are united 
by force, they are sure to be one day parted 
by force and to produce a convulsion in the 
course of parting. India knew: this secret 
of the art of harmonising. The French 
Revolution presumptuously tried to wash out. 





» 


all human differences with blood, ie. ‘by. 


force ; but the result has been just the reverse. ~ 


In. Europe the conflict between king and 
people, capital and labour, is daily growing. 
bitterer. India, too, aimed. at drawing 
together all classes by one string, but she 
followed a different method. She set limits 
to and fenced off all the rival conflicting 
forces of society and thus made the social 
organism one and capable of doing its 
complex functions. She prevented these 
forces from constantly trying to go beyond 
their respective spheres and thereby. keeping 
alive discord and disorder. Europe has 
directed all her social forces to the. path of 
mutual competition, and thus made. them 
ever militant, but at the same time she has 
rendered her religion, business and home 
ever-revolving, turbid and wild. Not so India. 
Her aim was to find out the real points of 
union, to effect harmony, to give to each 
the opportunity of achieving’ full develop- 
ment and self-realisation in an atmosphere 
. of peace and repose. me 

God has attracted diverse races to India 
from a very remote past. India has had 
opportunities of developing that peculiar 
force with which the Indo-Aryans were 
endowed. She has ever been building, out 
. . of diverse materials, the foundations of that 
civilisation of harmony which is the. highest 
type of human civilisation. She has 
expelled none as an alien, none as’a non- 
Aryan, none as heterogeneous to the body 
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social. She has admitted all and assimilat- 
‘+ ed all. For preserving her individuality 
after the admission -of so many elements . 
7 from outside, she had to impose on them her 


own laws, her own system; she could not 
leave them to prey upon one another liké 

ý- wild beasts, let loose in the arena of a 
. Roman’amphitheatre. After making each 
of them a separate entity by means of proper 
regulation, she united them by ‘means ‘of 

a root principle. These elements came 
from various countries, but the system 


India’s 
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_and root principle imposed, on them ‘were. 
and India’s alone. Europe ‘tries. 
_to secure social safety by shutting out or: 
i exterminating aliens, as is proved -today/ 
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different members their proper’ places, so 
that the limbs of the body social have 
become burdensome: outgrowths on it. 
How, then, can such a society harbour. 
within itself aliens? . A household in which 
the very’ kinsmen are ready to disturb its 
peace, does not wish to give shelter to 
strangers. Foreign elements can be most 
easily assimilated by a society that. has 
order, rules of harmony, and a separate 
sphere and function for each class: there. 
are only two ways of.dealing with aliens :. 
either you must expel and exterminate them 
and so preserve your own society and 
civilisation ; or you must control them by 
your own laws and thus plant them'in a 
world of well-regulated order. Europe, by 
adopting, the . former policy, is*evér in 
conflict with the rest of the universe. India, 
by following the latter course, is gradually 
attempting to make all aliens her own 
people. If we believe in spiritual laws, if 
we accept spirituality as the highest ideal 
of human civilisation, then we must give 
the palm to the Indian method. 
Genius is needed in assimilating alien 
peoples. Genius alone knows the spell by 
which to enter into the hearts of others and 
to make others fully one with ourselves. 
India has displayed this genius. She has 
freely spread her influence over the hearts 
of alien races and as freely borrowed 
institutions and beliefs from them. What 
foreigners call polytheism had no terror or 
disgust for India. She has accepted hideous 
looking deities from the non-Aryan savage 
tribes, but: infused them with her own 
spirit, Even through such gods she has 
given expression to. her spiritual ideas. She 
has rejected nothing, while everything that 
she has accepted she has made her own. 
This establishment of harmony and order 
- is manifest not only in our ‘social structur 
but also in our religious system. Th 
attempt of the Gita to perfectly reconci 
Knowledge, Faith and Deed, is, peculiar, 
Indian. The word ‘Religion’ as used 
ae ope cannot be translated into - 
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by setting ‘apart one side of it for: ‘practical ; 
_ and the other for ornamental purposes. The 
hife that- pervades our arm or leg, head or 
stomach, is one and not many; similarly, 


India has not allowed any resolution of our © 


“Dharma ‘into ‘the religion of belief’ » ‘the, 
religion of conduct’, ‘the religion of Sunday’, 
‘the religion of: week days’, ‘the. religion of 
the Church,’ and ‘the religion of the home’! 
_ Dharma in India‘is religion for the whole 
of society,—its. roots reach deep: under 
ground, but its. top touches the heavens; 
and: India has not contemplated the top 
apart from the root,—she. has lookéd on 


. religion as embracing the earth and heaven- 


alike. overspreading ‘the whole life of man, 
like a gigantic Banyan tree. 
Indian’ history proves this fact that in, 


LR ALLAHABAD 


~HE: hély city of Prayag, better Doa 
by) its later name of Allahabad, comes. . 
into’ unusual prominence before’ the 
kaa public during this month. and the 
following: month. oni- account of the 
— numerous public functions of which it will. 
be the scéne during thei next few. weeks. 
First amongst these is the opening of the 
© great Industrial Exhibition which is being 
. widely advertised as the first show of the 
...céntury and. which is expected to-attract ‘to 
‘the city of the confluence of two of the 
igreatest of the Himalayan. streams, many, 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
sivilized world. The varied ‘functions: in 
oninection with the Exhibition would keep 
lahabad prominently. in evidence: before 
é. Indian public for many weeks to: come 
‘ the one event on which public. ae of 
\\ be centred and for ao Sed 
yeaple are entertaining high ya at 
.ctations is the first aviation meeting he 
| Bast’: which is tO come oft between l 
| third of January . 
December and. the 
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3 
a site which has been the habitation of man 
ever since the dawn of human civilization. 
The citizens of Allahabad are proud to 


belong to no mean city. The site on which 


their city stands has been in the occupa- 
tion of a civilized race long before the 


irst faint beginnings of authentic history. 
While its contemporaries in the pre-historic 
age are now gone for ever, while Antioch 
‘and Nineveh, Babylon and Carthage, 
Thebes and Memphis have perished to rise 
no more, the Prayag.of the ancient Hindu 
books stands like the Indraprastha of the 
Mahabharat where it did five thousand 
years ago with the additional qualification 
that it is daily increasing in size, population 
and political importance and daily progres- 
sing in intellectual and material prosperity. 

The first mention that we have of Prayag 
is in the Ramayana where we are told that 
it was here that Bharat followed his wander- 


ing brothers Rama and Lakshmana bound 


for the south at the hermitage of Rishi 
8 





. 


Bharadwaja which we are told then over- 


looked the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumnaand unsuccessfully tried to induce 
them to return to Ayodhya. 
figures largely in the Puranas which books 


give it for the first time its sacred and © 
The meeting of the 


sacerdotal character. 
sacred waters at Prayag has been described 
by the immortal Kalidas, the greatest poet 
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Prayag 


of the East, who sings of that irregular 


dividing line which always divides the 
clear blue stream ofthe Jumna from the 
turbid and muddy channel of the Ganges, 
in one of his popular dramas which begins 


with a scene in the palace at Prayag, which © 


it appears was always the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom. ‘There are no avthentic accounts 
of the period when Prayag belonged to the 
kingdom of Panchala which at* one time 
included the whole of the tract between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej. The kingdom 
of Kausambi which was founded by the 
branch of the Pandava dynasty is supposed 
to have had its capital inasmall village 
of that name in the Allahabad District 
which still exists on the banks of the Jumna 
a few miles higher up from Allahabad. This 
kingdom passed into the hands of the 
Buddhists and the city of Kausambi occu- 


pies a prominent place in the accounts of — 


their travels given by the Chinese travellers 


Fa Hian and Hiouen Tsang, who visited — 
India in the fifth and seventh centuries of 


the Christian era respectively. It is gene- 
rally believed that the pillar 
which is now to be found within the 
fort at Allahabad was originally erected 
at Kausambi when Prayag and its neigh- 
bourhood belonged to the Buddhist king- 
dom of Pataliputra and removed from 
there in later times when that city was 
merely a mass of ruins. There is reason to 
believe that Prayag formed a part of the 
kingdom of Kanauj for some centuries and 
the Raja of Mandah who owns extensive 
estates in the southern portion of the 
Allahabad District claims his descent from 
the famous Jaichand of Kanauj who after his 
defeat by Mahomed Ghori is alleged to 
have taken up his residence in the hilly 
regions south of Allahabad. Hiouen Tsang 
describes Prayag as a great city of the idola- 
trous, thereby plainly implying that Brahmi- 
nical ascendancy had been regained by the 
time of his visit. 


Prayag continued to be 
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part of the dominions of the P&than and 
the Mogul after the Mahomedan conquest 
of India but none of the sovereigns of Delhi 
paid any particular attention to Prayag 
prior to the days of Akbar the Great. That 
far-famed monarch built his sandstone 
fortress which still arrests the attention of 
the traveller as he makes his entrance to 
the holy city of Prayag by the bridge over 
the Jumna, on the site of the Patalpuri 
temple of old where the undying fig tree 
existed from long before his time and where 
the Saraswati which had lost itself in the 
sands of the Panjab plains near Thaneshar 
still oozed out in driblets from one of the 
masonry walls of a subterranean chamber 
as if ashamed of herself and afraid to come 
before the public. His son Jehangir and 
his grandson Khusru who was born ofa 
Rajput princess, resided in Allahabad, the 
name conferred on the city by Akbar for a 
time, and the splendid garden known after 
the name of Khusru enshrine the 
mortal remains of that unlucky prince, his 
mother and his sisters. When Jehangir left 
the classic cities of Hindustan for his great 
northern capital of Lahore and for the valley 
of Cashmere, Allahabad was the seat of a 
Subah and it was the scene of the usual 
amount of intrigues and skirmishes till it 
passed into the hands of the English in the 
beginning of the last century. It was for a 
short time the headquarters of the provin- 
cial government in 1833 but they were 
removed to Agra in the following year. 
During the Mutiny, Allahabad was for a 
short time in the hands of the rebel leader 
Liakat Ali but he fled on the approach of 
the Madras Fusileers under their veteran 
Commander Colonel Neill who established 
peace and order in the district and exacted 
what is said in official records to be a stern 
revenge. The south-western parts of the 
district were well kept in hand by Babu 
Peary Mohan Banerji, the young Bengali 
Munsif of Manjhanpur who fought the muti- 
neers with considerable success at the head 
of a gallant band raised by himself. After 
the Mutiny, Lord Canning visited Allahabad 
in state and held that durbar where on the 
15th November 1858 the Proclamation of 
the great white Queen enthroned in her 
sea-girt isle in the far west was published to 
her Indian subjects. Lord Canning transferred 
the headquarters of the provincial govern- 
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ment À Allahabad and from that date — 


Allahabad has risen beyond the status of _ 


an ordinary provincial town and has 
acquired that beautiful civil station which 
with its broad streets and 
residences stretching for many miles is the 
finest in upper India. ee 

As might have been expected in the 


park-like | 


case of so ancient a city there are numer- _ 


ous monuments of architecture within the 
boundaries of the modern town as well as 
in all parts of the district. The object 
of the greatest interest is the Patalpuri 
temple in the fort which is now situated 
at a lower level than that of the surround- 
ing country. In the open plains around 
this temple has been held from time 1m- 
memorial the annual Magh Mela which 1s 
a great bathing festival to which pilgrims 
resorted from all parts of India. Every 
twelfth year the Magh Mela assumes an 
unusual importance, and ascetics from all 
over the country and even the distant 
Himalayas resort to this fair. The last 
Kumbha Mela was held in 1906 and the 
next one is not expected till 1918. Every 
sixth year the fair is larger than usual and ıs 
known as the Adh or half Kumbha fair. The 
pilgrim to Allahabad is guided through 
his ceremonies of bathing, seeing and 
paying homage to the presiding deities 
of the place by a peculiar sect of Brahmans 
known as Pragwals who have retained in 
their body the exclusive right of ministering 
to the spiritual wants of the pilgrims and 
whose privileges in this respect were recog- 
nized and confirmed by the great Maho- 
medan Emperor Akbar. The fort which 
was built by Akbar occasioned considerable 
alterations in the Patalpuri temple and 
the undying fig tree, the Akshaybat, which 
had always appertained to that temple. 
The route to the Akshaybat which has been 
considerably improved by providing sky- 
lights and a new stair, lies underground 
and was until the improvements took place 
approached by a single narrow stair-case 
and a dark passage. lhe trunk of a tree 
is to be found there and it is asserted that 


this trunk sometimes shows signs of vitality + 


by the growth of a new leaf. The other 
object of antiquarian interest within the 
Allahabad Fort is the sandstone pillar 
which is commonly believed to have been 


put up there by King Asoka. The height 
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of the pillar is between forty-two and forty- 
three feet and it has upon it several inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit. The pillar appears to 
have had on its top the figure of some 
animal probably similar to the Buddhist 
pillar at Sarnath but this has now been 
removed. Once during the reign of Jehangir 
and again ‘during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the pillar fell down and 
was re-erected by the ruling power. The 





The Gateway of Khusru Bagh with horseshoes nailed 
to the doors by the superstitions. 


inscriptions have been deciphered by several 
learned scholars but no definite conclusions 
as to the age of this pillar have yet been 
arrived at, the most favored theory being 
that ıt was erected somewhere about 240 
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Alfred Park, Allahabad. 


Statue of Queen Victoria, 


We have already alluded to the 
Khusru Bagh which dates from the reign 
of Akbar and which is :till in a state of 
excellent preservation. lt consists of a 
garden and a serai and surrounded by a 
high and massive wall of stone. It is 
pierced by gateways in the true Saracenic 
style but the materials employed are brick 
and mortar and such sandstone as is found 
in the hills in the southern portion of the 
district. The gateways are both imposing 
structures being more than sixty feet in 
height. The garden has been laid out with 
that taste which Mogul builders have 
always displayed in the scenic surroundings 
of their numerous buildings and the eye 
is refreshed by the delightful green of the 
lawns, the flower gardens and the vegetation 
around. In the winter and during a part 
of the rainy season when the flowering 
plants and shrubs are in full bloom one 
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THORNHILL AND Mayne MEMORIAL BUILDING, ALLAHABAD. 


finds a rich blaze of color all around which 
adds to the beauty and solemnity of the 
antique buildings standing in their midst. 
The three square mausoleums are solid 
structures of sandstone and though they 
cannot be compared with the priceless 


gems to be found at Agra and Delhi, they 


are objects of interest as models of Saracenic 
architecture of the best period. The tomb 
to the east is that of Sultan Khusru, that 
to the middle enshrined the relics of his 
mother, a Hindu Princess, and that to the 
west, of the other children of the family. 
One finds Persian couplets and texts of the 
Koran engraved and there are also paintings 
of flowers and shrubs. The engine-house 
and the filtering tanks of the municipal 
water-works are within this garden and it 
was here that Lord Lansdowne opened the 
system of water-works which has conferred 
such inestimable boons on the city by the 
supply of pure drinking water. 

Allahabad being the winter headquarters 
of the Provincial Government has been 
adorned during the last half a century with 
many beautiful and costly buildings both 
public and private which are wellworth a 
visit. The chief ornament of the Civil 


Siation is the Alfred Park which extends | 
iS. a 


over nearly 133 acres. In its centre 
beautiful bandstand, the gift of a Bengali 
resident of Allahabad of the last generation, 
Rabu Nilcomul Mitter. It commemorates 
the visit of Prince Alfred, Duke of Edi.burgh, 
to Allahabad in 1870 and is named after 
him. It was completed in 1878 and is now 
one of the most delightful places for com- 
munion with nature in upper India. Here 
fashionable Allahabad congregates on those 
evenings when the regimental bands* dis- 
course music. Around it there is alwaysa 
a large show of vehicles of all descriptions 
including motor-cars. Within the Alfred 
Park are situated the Thornhill and Mayne 
memorial and the statue of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen’s statue is to the east of the 
bandstand and was opened by Sir James 
Latouche on the 24th March, 1906. The 
canopy over the statue is made of Italian 
limestone and the whole cost came up to 
nearly a lakh and a half. On the north 
of the bandstand is the Thornhill and 
Mayne memorial which was 
in 1878. Itisa very tasteful building of 
stone and its shapely pillars of granite and 
sandstone of various descriptions add 
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Mayo HALL, ALLAHABAD. 


considerable beauty to the building itself. 
This building contains a small museum 
and a public library which is maintained 
by an annual grant from the Magh Mela 
Fund, To the east of the park is the 
Government House which has extensive 
grounds of its own and which is a modern 
building. Residences have now been built 
for the principal Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Government House. 

THe Muir Central College which is the 
chief educational institution of this city 
lies on the Thornhill Road to the north 
of the Alfred Park. It has for its local 
habitation a sandstone building whose 
foundation stone was laid by Lord North- 
brook in 1874. It is named after Sir 
William Muir a Scholar of European 
reputation who was the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the North Western Provinces in the 
early seventies of the last century. It is in 
the form of a quadrangle of which three 
sides only are occupied by buildings, on 
the south is a large hall which is used for 
all functions of the Allahabad University 
and the whole building is surmounted by a 
lofty tower, while there is a big dome with 


attempt at ornamentation over the southern 
Hall. The buildings were completed 
towards the close of 1885 and were formally 
opened by Lord Dufferin in April 1886. 
There have been extensive additions in 
later years during the administrations of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir James 
Latouche for class-rooms and laboratories 
in various branches of science and the 
Muir Central College is now thoroughly 
equipped for imparting knowledge in 
Physics and Chemistry up to the highest 
Standard. 

The Muir Central College has attached 
to it hostels of its own but the energy and 
enterprise of the various Indian communities 
and of a Missionary body has provided it 
with magnificent and commodious hostels 
which can fairly compete with the best 
specimens of that class existing anywhere 
in India. The first in point of time was the 
Mahomedan Hostel established in 1892. 
It was followed by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Hostel and the MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House both of which accomodate 
a large number of students under careful 
supervision. 


The Mayo Hall which is also situated 
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ALL-SAINTS CATHEDRAL, ALLAHABAD. 


on the Thornhill Road further west was 
completed in 1879. It contains a spacious 
hall with several committee-rooms and is 
surmounted by a lofty tower. It is used for 
all public functions, for balls and 
entertainments and it contains a fine bust 
of the Earl of Mayo whose viceroyalty was 
so unexpectedly brought to an abrupt end 
and whom it commemorates. 


At the junction of the Thornhill 


and the Queen’s Roads are four massive 
blocks of buildings which accomodate 
the offices at the headquarters of the 
provincial government. One of these 
blocks is used for the High Court which 
has now outgrown the accomodation 


provided for it and for which a new and 
up-to-date building is a crying necessity. 
Another is used for the Secretariat offices, 
the third for the office of the Accountant- 
general and the fourth for the Board of 
Revenue and the office of the Examiner 
of Public Works Accounts which has under 
the recent scheme been amalgamated with 
the Accounts Department. 

Allahabad is rich in cathedrals and 
churches. The All-Saints Cathedral, the 
chief place of worship for the protestants, 


is an imposing structure, while the Roman 


Catholic Cathedral with its attendant 
establishments occupy a large space of 
land between the Edmonstone’ and 
the Thornhill Roads. The Holy Trinity 


Church in the old Civil Station dates from 
1826. The civil and criminal courts are 
situated on the Cutchery Road. Among 
recent additions are the Wanamaker Girls’ 
School and the Princeton Hall of the 
Allahabad Christian College. The former 
owes its existence to the gift of an American 
millionaire and the latter forms a welcome 
feature of an institution that has been doing 
a good deal of useful education work 
under capable guidance. The Kayasth 
Patshala which is a second-grade college 
evidences the philanthropic benefactions 
of a member of the Kayasth community, 
Munshi Kali Prasad,a vakil of Lucknow, 
who left his whole fortune amounting to 
nearly five lakhs of rupees to the cause of 
education. The new Civil Hospital which 
is situated on the Stanley Road is an up-to- 
date building and is thoroughly equipped 
with all modern requirements. Allahabad 
maintains its communications with the 
outer world by two magnificent girder 
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JuMNA BRIDGE, ALLAHABAD. 


bridges, one over the Ganges at Phaphamau 
and the other over the Jumna near Muthiganj. 
Both these bridges are now free of tolls and 
a third bridge spanning the Ganges at 
Jhusi is under construction by the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and is expected 
to be completed by the end of the next 
year. 

The modern city of Allahabad is a city 
of magnificent distances. The old native 
city has been vastly expanding ever since 
Allahabad attained its status as the metro- 
polis of the province of Agra and the civil 
station that has grown up isa large and 
prosperous residential and business quarter. 
The old civil station was where the 
Chatham lines now are. With the advent 
of the High Court and the various public 
offices the new civil station was laid out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thornhill 
the then Commissioner. The streets were 
mapped out first and the building sites were 
allotted on a hundred years’ lease with the 
reservation of an annual rent. The streets 
were named after the prominent officials 
of that generation which succeeded the 
suppression of the mutiny and they are well 
laid out and most of them beautifully shaded. 
At right angles to the main roads were 
other roads while the Cawnpur road ran 
diagonally through the heart of the civil 
station which is called Cannington after 


the name of the then Viceroy. The Katra 
and Colonelguny quarters to the north of the 
Alfred Park, and the Kydgunj and Daragunj 
quarters abutting on the Jumna and the 
Ganges respectively, are integral parts of the 
city of Allahabad separated from the main 
city by waving corn-fields extending over 
nearly three miles. A part of the interven- 
ing green has now been appropriated as 
building sites for the extension of the civil 
station which can now hardly afford 
accomodation to the increasingly large 
numbers who have adapted themselves to 
living in bungalows built in the Anglo- 
Indian fashion peculiar to upper India. 
These sites have been allowed to Indian 
gentlemen who are bona fide residents of 
Allahabad on a ninety years’ lease 
reserving an annual rent which the Secre- 
tary of State would have the option of en- 
hancing at the end of each thirty years. 
Some of the bungalows are now in the process 
of construction and when these residences 
will have been built the beauty of the civil 
station as well as its accomodation would 
be considerably improved. The thatched 
bungalows with mud walls which were 
the order of the day ina former generation 
all over upper India are now giving place 
to substantial structures of brick and stone 
with iron girders supporting the roofs in 
place of wooden logs and country bamboos. 
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the E. I. R. Railway line is also undergoing 
improvements by having a broad street 
= driven through the very heart of it by the 
= construction of pucca drains and other 
measures of a sanitary character. Allahabad 
_ has got an up-to-date hospital with accom- 
= modation for female patients in the wards 
constructed through the agency of Lady 
T Dnufferin’s fund. There is one bathing 
= ghat of substantial structure of any note 
= and that is the Baruah ghat on the Jumna 
= which is the gift to the city of Lala Ram- 
=- charan Das Rai Bahadur, one of its foremost 
= citizens. 
p The United Provinces has always been 
singularly fortunate in the large number of 
$ capable officials who belonged to its cadre 
ever sinte the introduction of the compete- 
= tive examination in the civil service. Some 
of its Lieutenant-Governors such as Sir Wil- 
liam Muir and Sir Alfred Lyall have been 
accomplished men of letters while others 
have made their mark as efficient adminis- 
= trators. The most prominent member of 
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which is now about to pass away, Lord 
‘Macdonnell, ended his Indian career at 
-< ` Allahabad where one of his last acts was to 
=_= preside over the meetings of the Council 
_ which passed the N. W. P. Tenany Act and 
Revenue Act. The present Lieutenant- 
+ f; Governor, Sir John Hewett, has evinced 

considerable interest in the material 
prosperity of the people and in introduc- 
== ing improvements in industries, in 
= agriculture and those sanitary measures 
= which promote the public health. He is 

also the organizer of the U. P. Exhibition, 
= which is expected to leave behind lasting 
= effects in more directions than one. The 
Allahabad High Court has always got 
attached to itself a well-trained English 
and Indian bar some of whose members 
= attained considerable distinction in the 
$ = profession and were selected for honors and 
= judgships outside the United Provinces. 
We need only mention the names of Sir 
Walter Colvin, Sir Arthur Strachey, Mr. 
eie Conlan, Mr. Justice Hill, Pandit 
Bea iudhiya Nath, Pandit Bishambar Nath, 
> amongst the most eminent names of recent 
_ years. The Bengalis have always formed 
an appreciable portion of the population 
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= the Indian Civil’ Service of that generation 





pr Allahabad and some ie the members of 


that community have attained considerable 
distinction both in Government service and 
the various learned professions. 

Such is the city of Allahabad which would 4 
have the privilege to welcome many cultured 
and distinguished visitors who would be 
here in connection with its nunterous public i 
functions in the closing weeks of the 
current year. Our visitors would hardly 
find in its unpretentious buildings or its 
crowded thorough-fares anything that would 
specially appeal to their imagination or 
excite their admiration. But let us hope 
that its unrivalled natural situation, its 
antiquites, its modern institutions and its 
Exhibition for which immense pains had 
been taken, will make it an object of interest 
to them. Lord Minto has recently laid the 


- foundation of the pillar which will stand on 


the spot where the Queen’s Proclamation | 
was read by Lord Canning and so long as 
that proclamation is recognized by our _ 
rulers as the rule of their conduct towards- 
the people of India, Allahabad, the birth- 
place of that proclamation, cannot fail to- 


have an interest for those who have the 


progress of India on constitutional lines at * 
heart. Let us hope that our numerous visitors 
will carry away from our city nothing 
but pleasant recollections of agreeable 
experiencesand that the citizens of Allah- 
abad when they have emerged from the 
bustle of the ensuing months will proudly 
recall among their visitors this season men- | 
who by their intellectual worth, their moral 
qualities, their enterprise, their self-sacrifice 
and their practical wisdom or by their 
ancestral acres or inherited wealth are „ 
considered to be in the front rank of their 
countrymen enjoining the confidence ie 
their fellow-subjects in this great and * 
glorious empire. To the present writer who 
has now adopted Allahabad as his home 
and where he has spent many happy years 
since the prime of his manhood, her reputa-=. 
tion is dear and he fondly trusts that. 
that reputation will never be on the wane " 
during the remainder of his days which he 
hopes to be allowed to spend amidst the - 
surroundings of his active years. Sy 
SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJI. ` 
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r) (x) Tae REJUVENESCENCE | OF. PORTUGAL. ii. ‘Portugal, one called’ 'the Re poneridore” | 


y or the | Regenerators ? ’ and the other’ the 
| í a5 recent revolution in Portugal i 1s thë “Progressists.” Both ‘thege had, of ‘cd jinise, 
subject of more than ‘one’ ‘interesting 


7 been ‘monarchists. The ` Republicans - “as 
article” in«'the November’ English’ : 
a political’ party stood, really, outside the 
. Reviews: In the’ Contemporary, Dr. E.J. 
arena of administrative activities. Like the’ 
‘Dillon, the highest: authority on, European 
l two great parties, in British’ politics, ‘these’ 
current politics, in the British -press,. gives 
3 two Portuguese parties, the Regenerators and 
the story of this Revolution, from Portuguese: 
™ the Progressists alternately controlled the’ 
**-  gources. Dr. Dillon was in Lisbon. ‚Just: ‘a! 


few weeks before the outbreak; and studied, ee age oy ioe os 

the trends of Portuguese‘ politics. at’ first ae E E aid a. ER aa 

hand, drawing his informations equally from. y P Laad aad El p y 

fnonarchical and | ‘republican sourcés:, ` Mr, od private and:personal ends, fae f aA 
pa Mackenzie Bell writes on. the ‘same subject, Š & poe OP 


morals and common weal, the' favour and’ 
—Bodngal pontine sind are eg patronage of their Monarch’ för'théir own! 


o m 
M ““' go introspective as Dr. Dillon, his portraiture profit.” The Government was being carriéd' 


z of Portuguese politics is equally correct and — adie a egal . Kin ace ash 
5 he too shows the psychology of the: Revolu- 8 8 ya 


tión as clearly, almost, as the latter. Earlý Family, and the two groups of Monarchists, 


who divided the spoils’ of office’ between 
oe last | Dr, Dillon: note 28 them.” Altogether, as Dri Dillon‘ points out, 


TETT ' ; there were— 


T “Portugal ‘might ‘aptly’ ‘be’ derei: ‘as the | 
simulacram.:of. a: State ‘with ; a' ghastly affectation. of oe ets parties (all orate , forming. 
groups, which now-fell asunder, now recombine 


‘lingering’ vitality. : Tts constitution,; code ; of; laws, 
> legislative chambers: yand parliamentary“! regime,are ` was a ano thus went on E soa 
but. hollow mockéries, “in which even,‘the’ credylous Other in obtaining power, money, and influence for 
keeping the, nation in misery, ana i ignorance. 


‘have ceased to: ‘repose; faith, and the misery -stricken 


` 


to: put hope. 'Nothiñg now: . separates’: that. little 
kingdom from the chaos ‘of - ‘anarchy. but the' squalid | THe GRIEVANCES OF PorTuGaL, 
_Stagnancy of the masses, whom the’/plentiful‘ harvests Under such a system, people - suffer not 





of two consecutive years have -kept: for .a while: from only politically,- but socially ‘and morally 


. breaking the thin crust of order, and: letting the fire- 
fountains of the abyss burst through. 'One-bad harvest as well. T heir grievances are legion ; ‘and. 


will suffice to weigh’ down, the -scale ‘ on‘ the-side.of _ It would be misleading to classify. them 
disorder and precipitate a- revolution. A .deliberate as political, social, or educational.’ The 


scheme, hatched by the- Republicans, would.be equally malady is deep- rooted | and constitutional. 
effective. I have good reason to.belieye,that.a’plotiof | For— - 


_that kind is in progress, and that the life oi the 

~ Monarchy maybe measured by months;”- ..- . The ‘relations between. «the eovenine and the ' 
governed, are . radically wrong. The. State machinery 

. THE CHARACTER OF THE REPUBLICAN Party: is -everywhere’ out of gear, and the people, in all'its 


dealings with the State, is victimised. ‘There-“is no 
Dr. Dillon wrote these lines from Madrid, l sone anywhere except in the horny-handed’ tillers 


' He subsequently went to Lisbon, and ob- of. the soil and the working-men, who keep on tirelessly 
tained the views of the ‘representative men _ toiling and moiling fora wage. that involves insufficiency 
of‘ teach of the political groups, beginning of good food as well as insanitary housing. ‘Portugal 


is an’ agricultural country. “About four-fifths. of the 
with rhe- T nme. Minister, and ending ,with population eke out. a precarious livelihood by. tilling 


the Republicans.” ' There had, for many ~ the soil, or,cultivating the. vine and the:olive. With 
years past, been two. great political parties proper direction and discriminating , shel a might 
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export produce that would fetch high prices, rénder- 


them well-to-do, and make their country the garden 


FOR DECEMBER, 1910 ` 


‘of Europe. ‘But thanks to the suicidal legislation ‘of . 


the past few years,- they continue to grow, mainly’ 
articles of prime necessity, and to live in squaler and 


misery. 8 | 


And who profitted by all this excessive 


‘taxation ? Not a penny was, used for the 
good of the people. The politicians ate 


it all up themselves. Professing monarchical. 
, principles, 
‘ordinated the interests of the Monarchy to 
-ethe interests of their parties or their indi- 
"vidual friends. When the Regenerators were 

in office, the Progressists not \only- waged. 


they even persistently sub- 


war against them but against the Monarchy 
itself. The party in office, whether Pro- 


grėssists or Regenerators had to advance 
‘ money tq the needy king, of whom they 
"expected a Royal favour ; and these secret. 


_ 


payments never remained secret ; and the 


party out of office would make the most 
of these transactions, and would not only 


' denounce their political rivals, but even 
publicly proclaim that “the King was bring- 


ing his dynasty’ into discredit, and the 


sooner he quitted the country the better.” 


And thus the Monarchists themselves created 


' “the: forces that have finally brought about 


this) wonderful revolution. While these 
were abusing and exposing one another, and 


- even dragging the. throne through the mire, 


“the Republicans were assiduously circulat- 


` ing these scandals broadcast all over th 
country. , i 


“RecicipEe MonarRcuHIstTs.” 


But so corrupt were these politicians that 


some of them even did not hesitate to 


‘secretly ‘conspire to murder the King in 
‘whose name and by whose authority they 


exploited the downtrodden populations of 
The assassination of Don 
'« Carlos on February 1st, 1908 isa matter of 


the country. 


history now. It is well-known that somie 


-.of the leading politicians were implicated 
in thé conspiracy that led to that tragedy.. 


The Republicans, on the other hand, though 


Struggle), ; which has always been 
characterised by dignity’ and moderation, 
said i=" Hx i 
“Being Republicans, we cannot feign sympathy with 
any king. But as Portuguese who desire the well-being 
of our country first, we are willing to give the new 
Monarch a chance. We will not judge him on any 


other evidence than that of his reign. If things become. 


better, under him the fact will be patent td all. If not, 
we shall be, the first to proclaim his reign a failure.” 


But King Manuel’s position was hopeless 
from the very first.— 
“What could the young king do? He had no 


education, no training that would fit a youth for the 


profession of king. He was young and without ex- 
perience He was terrified by the tragedy of which 
he: had been á witness and to some extent, a victim, 
for he was wounded by the regicides. And if he knew 
enough to teach him that he lacked all knowledge of 
the kind that was needed for kingship, and wished to 
acquire information, to obtain advice and guidance, 
whither was he to turn? To one of the two groups of 
politicians who had discredited the regime, and killed 
his father, at least indirectly and unwittingly? That 
course would render the last state of things much worse 
than. the former. Better far, he should leave the 
country. Yet if he stayed on there was nothing else 


that he could do, a builder can make a house only. 


out of such materials-as are available. And if he 
disposes of nothing more durable than mud, he must 


- be prepared to see his edifice washed away by the 


first torrential shower. That is why I regarded the 
death of King Carlos as the end of the Monarchy. 
And I gave expression to this view more than once 
in my articles. 

There could be no real reform in Portugal so long 
as the political system remained unchanged, and as 
the King’s vole, as Constitutional Monarch, was to 


accept and respect that political system, it became 


evident that the Monarchy would have to disappear 
before the’ Portuguese nation could hope for relief. 
How blindly the poor young King had to submit’ to 
this degrading yoke will appear from the following 


- characteristic consideration.. Most of the conspirators, 


_ —and they were many including the rin 


desiring to get rid of the Monarchy, were 
‘too lofty in their aims and’ too pure in ~ 


their morals, to adopt such dark and. diabo- 
lical measures to secure their end; When 
young Manuel was proclaimed King, on the 
assassination of his father and elder brother, 


the. Republican Journal 4 Lucta’ (the: 


oleaders, were 
still at large. Would they be brought to justice? 
If not, they would naturally feel that they might resort 
to regicide again in order to turn out an obnoxious 
Cabinet, and the King must feel correspondingly 
insecure. Besides, a self-respecting Government owed 
it to the country to wipe out the stain of blood that 


fouled the nation’s’ scutcheon.. But, one Cabinet 


followed another, each one promising a full and im- 
partial enquiry before it came into office, and foiling 
every attempt at investigation once it was in 
power. N , 

I have no space to quote Dr. Dillon’s 
narrative of the events that led to the 


downfall of King Manuel and the declara- ~ 


tion of the Republic.. These are: generally 
known to the readers of the daily press. 
But I can not resist , the temptation of quot- 
ingjhis summing up of. the Revolution, and 
the candid testimony that he bears'to `` 


(THE REJUVENESCENCE OF. PORTUGAL. ' 


THe Humanity AND MODERATION OF THE 
‘REPUBLICANS. r 


rji 
It is these that are responsible for the peace- 
ful character of the episode. But while ex- 
pressing our admiration forthe manners and 


morals of the Republican leaders, we can, 


fnot refuse to acknowledge also the exceed- 
ing good sense displayed bythe young 
King who so quietly abdicated his throne 
because he recognised that such an abdica- 
tion was needed as much in the interests 
of his own personal safety as. in those of 
the peace and progress of -his fatherland. 
King Manuel has abandoned a throne to 
allow the making of a nation. Had he 
chose to remain in the country, Portugal 
would have been inevitably thrown into 
a civil war, that would have created endless 
complications. But: while freely acknow- 
ledging the good services of the young 
monarch, one must admit that these would 
not have made the Revolution so peaceful 
unless the Republican leaders had been 
guided by considerations of humanity and 
moderation in their 
remnants of the monarchists in their coun- 
try. Says Dr. Dillon :— 

Looking back now upon the Portuguese Monarchy 
under the late Don Carlos and his son Don Manuel, 


I am- at a loss to. understand how such an utterly rotten 
fabric maintained itself so long as it did, despite the 


corrosive solvents employed against it by its own friends 


and so-called champions. On the other hand, when I 
contemplate the Republican conspirators, their hopés 
and apprehensions, their -aims and strivings, their 


means of attack and defence, and those. of their, 


enemies, their ultimate success fills me with wonder. 
[ can only explain the final result of the Revolution by 
assuming that the Monarchists had lost all moral force 
ind energy, conscious of their ethical worthlessness, 


ind that they allowed judgment to go by default. 


owever this may be, it is an established fact that the 
Republicans showed themselves to advantage | through- 
wit the Revolution, They were, chary of shedding 
lood, paroling those officers whom they had arrested 
or refusing to join them, and employing suasion 
vherever they could substitute it for force. They made 
trule—and kept it~—that they would have no court- 
nartials, no executions in cold blood, no acts of 
engeance, no looting of private property. The rabble 
woke into a few private houses owned or occupied by 
eculiarly obnoxious individuals like Luciano de Castro, 
mief of the Progressists, and ex-governor of the 
redial, but beyond telling him in vigorous, 
e Portuguese, what they thought of him, 
ne of these persons any harm, nor did they 
sroperty. It isa singular fact that crime 
ring the revolution and for the ten days 
| The reason, I am told, is that the 

‘ase man is intensely patriotic, and that 
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an appeal-had been made to his patriotism by the 
Republican chiefs to abstain, from lawless acts during 
a struggle that was to raise his country from ‘the tomb, 

One incident of all others has burned itself deep 
in the tablets of my memory, and will remain ‘there 
indissolubly associated with the Portuguese Revolution. 


' During those wild days when the Republicans gave ` 


arms to every man who undertook touse them against 
the-Monarchy, and when among them were numerous 
representatives of urban rascality, the Bank of Lisbon. ` 
and the Azores, with its deposits of millions, 
guarded faithfully and successfully by poor ragamuffins’ 
without boots to their feet, who stood there. patiently 
hour after hour, with loaded rifles, ready to, fire upon. 
any intruder. The Government of the Republic. ought 
to offer a reward for the best painting of that memor- 
able scene, which is creditable alike to the nation and 
the new regime. : 


A MORAL VICTORY. 


The story of this Portuguese Revolution 
is the story of a great moral ‘victory. 
“History offers no other instance,” as Dr. 
Dillen says, “of a political upheaval accom- 
plished so rapidly and thoroughly with such 
meagre means against such tremendous 
odds. | i 


_In Brazil, it was the Government that conspired 
against the Emperor. In ‘Turkey, whole armies, with 
their corps of officers, changed the regime. In 
Portugal, there was nothing of all, this,;—no general, 
no high military officers, no prominent men of the 
Civil Service, no big Parliamentary Party, no generous. 
Maecenas. There was only a ‘band of. enthusiastic 
civilians, whose. power of cohesion was limited, a 
contingent of marines and bluejackets, whose move- 
ments were known to their superiors, and a number 
of the privates and sergeants of a couple of regiments. 
Add to this the telegraphists who rendered services 
to the revolution by delaying, copying, and revealing 
the Government despatches, and you have the absurd- 
ly inadequate forces that sallied out. against the 
Monarchy on that historic Monday night, lacking 
money, arms,’ ammunition,. everything but audacity 
and assurance. 

After the Republic was proclaimed, one of its chief ` 
organisers set the plans before me, and pointed out 
the ridiculously insufficient means they disposed of: 
for carrying them out. ‘‘But it was sheer madness, 
I exclaimed, “and I ara not surprised that Reis shot 
himself when the hopelessness of it all dawned upon 
him.” “Well,” he answered, “there is also.a moral 
aspect.to the matter. We had right on our side, and 
our adversaries felt it,-and that gave us an enormous 
pull over them. Then we had an ideal to fight for, -> 
whereas they had no ideal, and not even an idea. 
By all the rules of tactics and strategy and numbers, 
we ought to have been ‘wiped out”? in an hour or 
two. Yet we won. Why? Because there are also | 
moral rules and moral standards, and there are cases 
when they alone are decisive.. And.this was one such 
case,” T. . C OE EN l 
My friend was right. The Portuguese Revolution is- - 
a splendid example of the triumph of lofty aims and 
firm resolution over low motives and weak purpose. 
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ideas and ideals. 


: steeped in the priestly hatred 


' found -greater support in its march 


o Tur’ OTHER Sibe oi tae Pictures e m: 
| Dr. Dillon gives one side of the story. p. 


but, of course, there. is another and quite 
a different side of «it also. That is’ the 
monarchical side. It’ is also the priestly 
side. - In Portugal, as in many. other Euro- 
pean. countries, under Catholic influence, 


the‘King and the. Pope-are bound together: 


-. by cOmmutities of secular and even quasi 
_ ethical”. interests, 
'. were ‘the supporters of the old regime in 


The Catholic 


clergy 


* 


Portugal, as they have been elsewhere. 
They'have, politically,. always worked on 
the side of the old, and against the new 
They do not like the 
Revolution. «The leaders of the Revolution 


also do not like them. Already the Jesuits 


have been expelled from Lisbon and others’ 


of their class will not be permitted to 


undermine the new constitution by secret. 


plotting among the populace. There are 


friends of these jesuits still in the country, ` 


and it is only natural that these should try 
tọ belittle, as far as possible, the worth 


and work of the, authors of the present. 


revolution. A writer inithe Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Francis MacCullogh,: presents 


‘and 


ate! “ T . a Awe, yay ' A . É 
Dillon; writes | with. open, sympathy | 
admiration for the new... regime, this writer 


- ‘writes with utter: distrust of itas He .quotes; 
. “towards the close. of his essay,’ fiom one' 


l 


; Senhor Joao Chagas, whom he styles as`a 
' - Republican leader, the following, passages, 
-and’shows that it is -too -early :to acclaim 


Pie EE aE SE n` p Alms ti AS i 
this reactionary ‘side: of ‘thé.story. If Dr. - 


the.success of the Revolution The writer, - 


whether a Republican’ or not, is clearly 
of all free- 
thought: It ‘`s this that . makes 
‘despondent of the future. But the world has 
found towards 
progress and freedom ‘from. Positivists 
and Comtists and others of their type than 
from the hidebound priesthood. ‘whose 
opinions, evidently, this so-called Republi- 
can leader, so; déftly echoes.’ I give, how- 
ever, ‘his prognosis ,of the situation here for 


ia 


what it is worth :—. è. s te 


_ “Those who have corrupted the’ Monarchy will. 
corrupt the Republic: 


t inw ` ebay 
Those who have 


aig Sahn enue de es debauched ou 
troops will-continue to débauch them until they’ lice 
us to a state of complete disorganisation: : Now 
disorganisation 1s, fatal .to all love of work And. 
x Pee AREA ME a teak betas 
unfortunately, , it is only a love for hard work that will 
saye ` us... Everything good will disappear from the 


minds of the” péople.’ “With the feàr of the-King they ~ ‘State. Since then; however,’ ~ 


him so’ 


. 
~ 
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will:lose the fear of God, .“[Love.of country, love of their 
superiors will vanish.' Aristocracy,;'religion, family 
life, will;disappear. - And'can‘Wwelafford to lose all this 
just now, we with all our moral, intellectual, and 
racial defects 2 tse Le oe 
‘The: disorganisation of Portuguese: society was-very: 
great. -Is that disorganisation now going to,end? __, 
We are told that the Republic will bring us,order. 
But can we affirm that the present disorder'is the 
result ‘of the corruption „that ` set ‘in ‘under ‘the 
Monarchy? Is it not, rather{the work of thei Positivists, 
the Conitists, of Theophile Braga and his friends.2. `)‘ 
‘Indiscipline, the peculiar possession’ of this semi- 
African race, which we call Potuguese, has many ,and. 
deep roots. It existed under Absolutism ; it existed 
under ,Constitutionalism, ; and it will exist’ under the 
Republic....:.Constitutionalism, ‘with its formulae; 
incompréhehsible to the great majority of the people} 
did not jdiminish that indiscipline; it augmentedtit. 
And the Republic, continuing, the work of Constitu- 
tionalism, will make that indiscipline degenerate into’ 
anarchy, `’ | a a 


(2) Tue BRITISH LABOUR PARTY. 


The struggles in which this infant politi-. 
cal party are just now engaged here, have 
a very wide humanitarian interest. The 
Labour-Movement in the British Isles is part: 
of a general movement of the working classes 
all over the Western world for the improve- 
ment of the economic and _ political condi- 
tion of those who form the'real backbone of 
modern democracy everywhere. Modern 
Industrialism, which means the exploitation’ 
of, the..means of production“ by a limited 
body’ of: capitalists, in their own special, 
interest, , has called- this Labour-Problem. 
inté’.Being; and unless this problem is’ 
solved, speedily and ‘satisfactorily, it will’ 
lead.to the- total collapse of what is called, 
modern: civilisation.. Europe’ has been 
engaged’ ‘in, a perpetual class war for the: 
last’. hundred “years and more.’ ‘Formerly’ 
the war was between the men of land and’ 
the men of:money or.capital. ‘The develop- 
ment of trade that followed the discoveries: 
of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
called into beings a new class of men, the 
trader andthe. merchant, owning no land, 
as a class and’ therefore“ really no political 
power, or. position, Dut possessing money ¥ 
and there arose, consequently. a struggle 
for the -possession .of political power ifii 
privileges," between the old: landed 
cracy.and the new monied-class. In 
this: struggle lasted" till 1832, y 
Reform Act ‘enfranchised the 
‘made them co-partners in the. 
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were created. First the ketn-rivalry -be- 
tween these two :political ; parties led:to the 
need of each to,try and secure,some advany 
tage over: the other by. the: manipulation 
of the “votes.” But . the: representatives 
of the.. monied-class,. generally ‘Liberals, 
found, it hard to evenly: fight with those. 


of the laned-class, génerally Tories, un- 
less the franchise was expanded and the - 


vote given to new classesiof men. So one 
class after another had ;to be enfranchised 
but this democratisation.of.,the State went 
on' under the pressure of what may be called 
class-nécessity.-: The Liberals and the Tories 


. both-helped it, not out: of altruistic motives, 


-., -but.through sheer necessity of maintaining | 








-ar strengthening their own: position, or in- - 


terest. But in. this world no one, whether 
individual or class,:can pursue even their 
own.! private :and selfish: ends without un- 
consciously and unwillingly furthering the 
genéral, humanitarian end:. So it happened 
that. though -both the Liberals and . the 
Tories worked always for -their own class- 


‘ends, they: also called into being at the 


same time, new forces that have gradually 
commenced.:to gather themselves against 
those ‘very privileges for saving. or securing 
which they ‘had: originally .been.; created. 
The cenfranchised working man, at. first 


given political power, soi that; he, might’. 


support his emiployer;-has now assumed;an 
independent position and. is i: working’:no 


_longer. for somebody .else’s, hand, ; but, for 


his own. - This, in brief, is.{the inner history 
and -' psychology .of the: present Labour 
movement in world-politics and’ more 
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the political..world. , Labour , having now 
got political power, the Labour Party seeks 
to educate the working -classes into follow- 
ing the example.of,their-social betters.” 


And in? further answer’ to ‘those .who object to the 
Labour Party because it:represents a class movement, 
it says with Frederic Harrison: that “the working class 
is: the only class Which'is not'a class’; it is:the“ nation; 
of which. other classes are''the special organs.” Not 
does the Labour Party admit. that it voices a mére 
selfish movétnent. ‘Ahything'’which improves the 
general ‘ stahdard”’ of: Comfort of the: masses ‘of 
the people must necessarily benefit the whole commi 
nity, because such ań improvemient’ must carry” with it 
improvement: ‘in - education, .morals, physical ard 
‘industrial efficiency, and, in“short,' in everything «which 
tends to lighten’ public burdens ‘and: increase ' collective 
wealth and well-being. © >? ne a 
This principle of the welfare of.the community’ being 
dependent. upon the; welfare of, the masses of ‘the people, 
has always, been clearly enough recognised by all 
parties’ but. the traditional’ partiés of thè past:have 
rendered it but lip service, and in thé nature of things, 
cannot do otherwise. , Those parties are run and con- 
trolled by the possessing classes whose pocket interests 
are opposed, or who think that. their pocket interests 
‘are ‘opposed to labour interests.. Each class in the 
community always tends, when in ‘power—whatever it 
may say to the contrary—to follow thé line of its own 
interests ;,and while the political machine is- run-by: 
Libéral! and Tory capitalists and landlords, it will be 
run in the interests of capitalism and landlordism. The 


,#zabour Party is, therefore, an expression of the growing 


‘class-consciousness of thé workers. ` It seeks to detach 
the workers- from Liberalism and T-oryism, into which 
they have been hopelessly divided, induce them to 
attend to’theit own business; ånd jig so doing to make 
Parliament a fair reflex of the. opinions and interests 
of the community, 


* THe Cuter PLANK of THE LABOUR PARTY.: 
. ESE AT ae ee aa 1i 

“Right, to work, says, Mr. Barnes, “is: 
the chief plank in the, programme of the: 


| ‘patty which he represents, with admirable ' 


. present Labour,,Party.”, ‘The problem of. 
; unemployment is of special import to Labour 
| because it. perpetuates. the _ dependent 
- position of the labourer. . While there are 
, men seeking work, but, not finding it, the 
employer of labour,can, always bring down 
wages. Owing to unemployment, “wages 
are depressed and , conditions, hardened by - 
the competition, for work, at the factory 
gate.” - To relieve this pressure is the main 
objective of the ,Labour, Party., And the 
Labour Party -holds, that. means. must: be 
found for giving adequate work .to those 
who are willing to do it.,. And if such work 
cannot be found, the unemployed labourer 
_must be provided: with means of mainte- 
nance. during the ‘period of unemployment, 
means , that. should “be. free from the 


particularly: in Great: Britain. And , Mr. 
‘Barnes, the. Chairman .of.the . Independent 
‘Labour: Party, in the House-of: Commons, 
has-in a.short article,.in the, current, Fort- 
nightly Review, placed.the ‘issues before. the 


clearness. and precision. The Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, Mr. Barnes does; not 
‘hesitate to admit, represents the interests 
of a “class.” . But what harm is there 
in its being a: class-representative ? Are not . 
the traditional parties also -représentatives 
of class-interests? “When | ‘the. franchise 
Was based on possession’ of real estate, the 
laws were framed by landlords inthe interest 
of landlordism ; when’ 'the Reform’ Act .of 
1832 admitted ` monéy ‘to’ power, money 
shared with landlordism the domination-of 
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Poor Law, and: free from. degrading condi- 


‘ tions. 


“It demands work or honourable maintenance. It 
would apply the same principles to the industrial army 
as are now applied to the fighting services. When 


' there is no fighting to be done, the men of these are 


a] r 


.the nation. 
, dustrial army being treated on ‘the same footing. 


maintained and trained for service when required by 
The“ Labour Party stands for the in- 


‘Or to put it in another way, it demands for men 


only the same treatment as is given to a beast of 
’ burden. 
‘it when he has no work for it, but feeds it and 


When a man has a horse, he-does not starve 


Strengthens it for the work which is in store. Labour 
demands that the unemployed man should be treated 
at least as well as the horse. 

But no great statesmanship is needed to reduce 


. the hours of labour on railways and public under- 
takings, or to distribute Governmental spending in 


such a way as to increase Governmental demand for 
labour in periods of industrial slackness. Much might 
be done in,that direction but for the opposing interests 


_ of private shareholders in and out of Parliament. It 


ig these opposing interests which really stand in the 


` way, and not any inherent difficulty in the carrying 


out of such reforms. The Labour Party believes that 
these could ‘be carried out without financial injury to 


‘anyone, inasmuch as they would increase the spending 


power of Labour, and, therefore, increase the economic 
efficiency of the nation. Labour’s demand for work 
or “maintenance stands unanswered and unanswerable. 


It will’ be put forward, with ever-increasing insistency 


and power until finally conceded. It is the central 


plank’ in the charter of the Labour Party. 


(3) Or Inpian INTEREST. 
. There are, practically, no- articles of 
special Indian interest in the more import- 
ant November Reviews. In the Fortnightly, 


. Sir. J. D. Rees, tries to review Mr. Chirol’s 


articles in the Tzmes, but Sir J. D. Rees 
knows little and understands less of Indian 
life and thought, despite his enormous con- 


‘ceit, and was not expected, therefore, to, 


| say anything fresh or illuminating on the, 


theme he essays to discuss. 


called unrest; and thinks that the Tzmes’ , 
Correspondent “is inclined to overrate the 
general reaction against all that for which, 
not only British rule, but Western civilisa- 
tion, stands”; but he is not surprised at 
this misconception, because no one who 
like the author of Real-India, has not lived 
several -years.in close communication with 
the people can realise “how utterly remote 
from the masses are all the ways and words 
of the agitator brood.” But the writer is 
however glad that the Times’ Correspondent 
has exposed “the very shallow pretence that 
self-government on the Colonial ‘pattern is. 


q 


Sir J. D. Rees : 


tries to minimise the seriousness of the so- - 


t 
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a possible policy for India, and it is certain 
that the British army will never retain in 
power ‘Brahmins and’ Babusin order that 
they may exclude British goods from parti- 
Cipating in Indian commerce, and British 
subjects from taking part in Indian adminis- 
tration.” The writer, with ‘characteristic 
aptitude for’ making garbled quotations , 
and - fanciful statements, taking his 
texts out of their contexts, goes on to say 
what, in his opinion, the demand for self- 
government means as well as what the 
religious character of the Nationalist 
propaganda implies. He. quotes (or 
misquotes) Babu Bipin Chandra Pal—‘the 
ablest of our enemies,’ who is reported 
to have said that “if self-government is 
conceded his friends will refuse admittance . 
to a British soul to India and will impose 
a prohibitive tariff on every inch of 
textile fabric from Manchester and every 
blade of a knife from Leeds.” Your readers 
know in what connection and in what 
context Babu Bipin Chandra Pal said all 
this. It was in reply, I think, to Mr. 
Gokhale’s plea for Colonial Self-government 
as against Swaraj, that this argument was 
used by Mr. Pal. And he pointed out 
that this was exactly what ‘the British 


‘subjects were doing in Australia and South 


Africa, The Indian British subject has not 
the right of-free entrance in the South 
African or the Australian Buitish Colonies; 
and Indian ‘goods are excluded, and even 
British goods also, from participating in 
Colonial commerce. But all these things, 
Sir J. D. Rees very conveniently forgets. It , 
is not necessary, however, to discuss these 
ancient: falsehoods in any detail. I will 
simply quote a few of the most characterstic 
paragraphs from this article, and. your 


reader will see from it in what venom this 


knighted Liberal dips his pen when 
discussing the men and movements Of their 


_country: 


Then, turning to the general features of the unrest, 
the Indian reformers began by scoffing at their religion, 
in which they had really ceased to believe; but. finding: 
this bad policy, they have now decided to return to the 
ancient ways. It was a wise decision, and has strength- 
ened their propaganda a hundredfold. No movement 
can succeed in India without the patronage and support 
of the Brahmins, and they who, as Bepin Chandra Pal 
admitted, now rule India under our close supervision, 
have become violently. enamoured of a policy, the 
success of which postulates the complete ‘elimination of 
ourselves.” | l i 


~ T. 


The Times correspondent sketches in, a. masterly 
manner. the career of the notorious Tilak, the most 
bitter of dur enemies, whose aggrandisement we our- 
selves so enormously -assisted by an attitude of for- 
bearance, which was on àll sides attributed to fear, 
and as I write, the Lieutenant-Governor.of Bengal has 
congratulated ‘‘his friend, Mr. Banerji,” on the open- 
ing of a new building for the. Ripon College in Calcutta, 
an occurrence which can hardly be regarded as the 








-S towards British rule in India. In democratic countries 

it is’ usual, and may possibly be necessary, for the 
Government to prefer the conciliation of enemies to 
the appreciation of friends, but such a policy ts 
absolutely fatalin India, wherein even politicians of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s stamp admit that the basis of 
society, whatever it ought: to be in, their judgment, 
iS aristocratic. 


has for centuries flourished in India, and still is 
vigorous in spite of attacks upon it.” 
The spectacle of a Governor bespattering with praise 


the British Government, produces in such an: atmo- 
sphere as this feelings in which contempt, perplexity 
and stupefaction struggle for the mastery. 

- The great anti-partition of Bengal bubble was long 
since pricked and since its complete collapse in the 


attention, but the friend of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Babu Surendranath Banerji, was largely 
responsible for this fictitious and factitious agitation. 
Mr. Banerji combines the occupations of educator, 
editor, and agitator, and notwithstanding the Lieutenant- 
Governor's lead, it is probable that in the first capacity 
. He has done most mischief. That is not to say that he 
has not been a considerable influence for bad as an 
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“a LLAHABAD is situated ata distance 
of 514 miles from Calcutta and at an 
elevation of 328 feet above sea-level. 

Just before reaching it passengers from 

the Bengal side have to, cross the Jumna 

by the Jumna Bridge, which is 3235 feet 
long. It was opened for traffic on August 

15, 1865 and cost Rs. 44,46,300 to cons- 

truct it. . | 

Allahabad is. the capital of the United 

r Provinces of Agra and Oudh. According 

-e-to the Census of rgoz, it had a population of 

1,72,032. From 1891 to 1g01 there was a 

decrease of 1°8 per cent. in its population. 

There are in the U. P. four cities with a 

larger population than Allahabad, viz., 

Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore and Agra. 
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apotheosis of dppreciation of loyalty and friendship. 


To quote from New India: “There is 
no more patrician mzleu in the world than that which - 


a journalist who has spent his life in throwing mud at | 


Viceroy’s Council last spring, hardly needed. further 


647 
editor, for, as Tke .Times correspondent remarks, the 
champions ‘of the freedom of the Press forget that in 
India -there do not exist two parties, one of which to 
some extent corrects the extravagances and misstate- 
ments of the other, so that therein the debauching of - 
the loyal by the disloyal continues unchecked. The 
Press Act with which our Government has at length . 
and too late armed itself, isfar less drastic than that 
which the native States, governéd according to native - 
ideas, enjoy and enforce, and its efficacy 1s’ impaired, : 
if not destroyed, by the provision of an appeal to the ` 
courts. ene 

In the course of these articles the deportation’; of ~ 
Lajpat Rai'is amply justified, though, in spite of his 
close communication with. the anarchist and instigator. 
of assassination, Krishnavarma, of the Jndzan Socio- 
logist, efforts have been made in certain quarters to 
represent this individual as a victim of British tyranny. 
Indeed, I think he was compared by an ardent 
enthusiast in the House of Commons to the famous 

Nonconformist divine, Dr. Clifford! $ 

The Indian Congress, though keenly dissected, comes 
out of the ordeal of examination by The Times . corres- 
pondent less roughly handled than it was by M. 
Chailley. Nevertheless, the former agrees with the 
latter authority in thinking that it represents only one 
class, or rather a section thereof, the Western educated, 
middie, professional class, which consists. mainly of 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, and newspaper men; 
important and influential people, no doubt, but only | 
an infinitesimal fraction of the population. The. 
Congress, however, matters very little now, the motto 
of Surat, risu solvuntur tabulae, still fits the case 
and under the new constitution the activities of the. 
protagonists will be transferred to the Council Chamber. 


N. H. D. 


ALLAHABAD 


In the Indian Empire'in point of population . 
Allahabad occupies the 14th place. As 
regards density of population, among cities, 
Allahabad occupies the 26th place in the 
Indian Empire and the seventh in the U. P. 
It has 3,817 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Calcutta, with 42,390 residents to the 
square mile, is the most densely inhabited 
city in the Indian Empire, and Cawnpore, 
with 37,538 inhabitants to the square mile, 
‘is the most thickly populated city in the 
United Provinces. Of the inhabitants of. 
Allahabad 91,762 aré males and 80,270 are 
females.: The following table shows the 


_ distribution by religion :— 
i i Males. Females. _ Total. 
Hindu 53,109 114,679 


61,570 — 
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an a ue ‘Males? - pA Females,” l ant Total? 

Jain eee n g : 250 ii J i 5 304" .. Ge Oe 554 

’ ‘Musalmian’ oi aby IOI a "FE 50,274 

Christian + : 1,981 * 2,326.” : 4,307 ` 
Others - ° 1,860 oe BAO oy 2,218 


The principal, language spoken ‘is: Hindi, 
with its Persianized form Urdu.. A few 
thousand " Bengalis: Speak Bengali. The 


number of © those’ who ~“ speak’ Marathi, 
Gujarati or other  Vernaculars “is much, 
smaller. > onne 


, Allahabad is the seat of: the: University 
which bears its’ name.” Of educational 
‘institutions, the Muir Central College is the’ 
` best: equipped.. . The, Allahabad: Christian 
College comës next. From the national 
point of view ‘the most: important .is'the 
-Kayastha Pathshala, founded by the late 
Munshi + Kaliprasad-! ‘Kulabhaskar | of the 
" Lucknow bar, with. an endowment of pro- 
| perty worth about 5: lakhs of Rupees. In 
spite. of its princely endowment, however, 
' which ought now ‘to be ‘worth’ ‘perhaps 
seven lakhs of rupees, it continues to teach 
only up to the Intermediate-in-arts standard, 


<- fo which. it:was raised so long ago as- 1895. 


l 
r 


r 
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a 


+ 
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‘ very: large, . 
_ As, the library is situated: in,a very Pay 


z, Perhaps no‘othér richly endowed: institution 
“in India has shown such’ stagnation. . VES 
-There is a, law., college,,. -but: no medical 


nor. any technological institution or engi- - 


„ neéring college, in or near. the capital of 


“the U. P: There i is. a training college for 


- teachers. 

There are some. good schools for boys. 
Ehé Anglo-Bengali School is noteworthy as 
.. the outcome.of Bengali entetprise., , 


Christian girls can receive education” up’ - 


_.to. the Intermediate-in-arts standard, but 
“" seHfools, for Hindu, and: Musalman _ girls 
are neither sufficient: in number nor satisfac- 
-fory as regar, rds’ ‘their equipment, though one 
or: two of them. bear high-sounding names, 

There are-some fine hostels in Allahabad, 
such ‘as the Macdonnell’ Hindu Boarding 
. House (raised. tainly. by public subscription), 
the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, the 
` Musalman Boarding House, &e, 


„Besides the several College’ and Schigol 
libraries, the one notable library in Allah- 
: abad is the Public Library, located in the 
picturesque ' Thornhill-Mayne Memorial 
Building, which is situated in Alfred Park. 
Though the number. of books. here - is. not 
it, contains a choice collection. 


z. 
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newspaper published i in Allahabad. 
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and quiet spot, and, as anybody" ‘can Yead. 


any books ` ‘there free, and’ as. “only.” .a. 
security ‘deposit (returnable .6n ¿cessation 
of membership) but no subscription ‘is’ 


is' 
demanded from members for, borrowing 


books it undoubtedly ought to bë largely: 


used, which unfortunately _ it iso 
present. . ?. 


From’ the national’ point: “of view; the 


Bharati Bhavan Library in the city, contain- 


ing a fine collection of Sanskrit and Hindi 
books, is worthy of mention. ` 
large number of newspapers on its table-for’ 
the use of the public. The late Babu. 
Brijmohan Lal left -a handsome donation 
for its upkeep and.its new building. 

The Bengal: community’ of Allababad’ 


not at; 


It keeps a. 


have a useful collectidn:'‘of Bengali books. 
periodicals and SEREPAN for their use” ca 


a hired house. 
Allahabad has no museum, - -zoologiéal 


garden or botanical gardén, which aré so- 


useful as places of ‘healthy recreation and! 


education for the people. and of research, 


and study for the specialist. : 
| The Pioneer is’ the ‘ best: oan (daily) 


It ably 


‘advocates Anglo-Indian ` interests and is, 
opposed to Indian aspirations. The Leader 
(daily) is the ‘only English: newspaper. 


published. in Allahabad which is financed,- 
edited and managed entirely by Indians. 


It is an ably edited exponent of Moderate 
Indian opinion.. 


.Of Hindi newspapers, the Abisala is the, 
best known:and most widely circulated. 
There is no Urdu D el in the ie: of . 
the same standing. 2 . ye 


The ‘Hindustan Revie, one ae ake best 
monthlies in India, ; . ; publistied from 


Allahabad. . The Muslin a. is an organ . 


of Musalman. opinion. .Among vernacular 
monthlies, the Hindi Saraswati easily. holds 
the first place.. The Adeeb seeks to do for 
the Urdu-reading public what the Saraswati, 
does for the lovers. of Hindi. ‘There, is a 
Hindi ladies’ magazine called, “Stri-darpan” 
or The Woman’s Mirror, which-is edited and 
managed entirely by women. 


Indian Thought is a scholarly quarterly re- 
view, edited. by Drs: Thibaut and Ganganath. 
Jha.’ As its name implies, it is devoted .to 


= 


the .exposition' of ‘ancient Sanskrit wisdom’ 


and learning. 
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There are several booksellers in Allahabad 
who also do ‘publishing on a small scale. 
But the most noteworthy publishing house 
is the Indian Press, which publishes books 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and 
English. i 

The Pioneer Press is perhaps the biggest 
printing establishment in Allahabad. But 
of purely Indian firms.the Indian Press is by 
far the largest and best, and noted for its 
fine printing? l T 

Among new religious sects the Arya 
Samaj has some activity in Allahabad. 
There is a Satsang of the Radhaswami sect. 
There are many mosques in Allahabad, but 
none of any note like those in the 
other Muhammadan cities of India. 
There are both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals. 

.There are a Musalman orphanage, a non- 
sectarian orphanage, and a home for the 
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attained an established sanctity in the eyes 
of the saints and heroes whose deeds have 
been celebrated in those national encyclo- 
pedic chronicles. 

Several of the Puranas— especially the 
Matsya and Padma Purana, speak eulogis- 
tically of the merits of a pilgrimage to 
Prayag. 

The Prayag Mahatmya—“‘the greatness of 
Prayag’’--a popular work which wholly 
dwells on the merits that 
wee the pilgrim gains by his 
pilgrimage to Prayag, is a portion of the 
Matsya Purana. It is in twelve chapters. 
Another and bigger work bearing the same 
name claims its origin to the Padma 
Purana. It is in one hundred chapters. 
But the genuineness of this latter com- 


pilation is doubted. 


The Prayag Mahatmya of the Matsya 
Purana on the other hand is accepted as 


The Prayag Mahat- 
mya. 


blind. There are some fine dharmshalas. 
-~ One is quite close to the station. The 
_ Gokuldas Tajpal Dharmshala is near the 
`> Jumna Bridge. There are others in Daraganj 
and elsewhere. l 


authentic: It is the scriptural hand-book 
of the pious pilgrim to Prayag. It is his 
guide on the occasion of his visit to Prayag. 
If he can not read it himself in the original 
Sanskrit, it is read to him and explained in 


` r 


“and pilgrims is Prayag. 


`. other 


There have been several prosecutions 
for sedition in Allahabad and a few papers 
have been _ proscribed. Nevertheless, 
Allahabad is not famous for its political 
„ “activity. 

z It is not a manufacturing centre 
Cawnpore or even Agra. 

The name by which modern Allahabad 
-. was known in ancient Hindu writings and 
oe ges which is usually in. use 
among present day Pandits 
It was so called 
“because the God Brahma of the Hindu 
Trinity had performed many sacrifices 
(yags) here. . l 
- . Prayag bears the title of Tirtha-raj—the 
“holiest of holy places. It acquired this 

why Prayag is title because, according to 
called Tirthara). a legend, whenall the holy 
shrines were placed on one scale of the 


like 


“s prayag: Its etymo- 
logical meaning. 


former kicked the beam. 

The confluence of the Ganges and 
>Jumna finds appreciative mention in the 
| Rig-Veda—the earliest 
sacred record of the Aryan 
race. In the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the 
two great epics of the Hindus, Prayag has 


-Prayag Mentioned 
in the Rig-veda and 
ancient 
works of Sanskrit 
literature. 





TO 


balance and Prayag on the other, the 


the vernacular by a professional Pandit who 
has daily audiences of groups of men and 
women who listen to his Katha—recitations 
with expositions—that he delivers from’ his 
platform. Most of the religious observances — 
practised by the pilgrims have their 
authority in that book: And so long as 
the Prayag Mahatmya will hold sway 
over the Hindu pilgrims, Prayag will 
continue to be their Tirtha-raj. 


The following from the Prayag Maha- 
tmya 1s a favourite verse descriptive of the 
paraphernalia that attends that august 
sovereign of the holy shrines :— | 


faafaa aa ace ma? 
vet fare qfarqarag | 
wena’ FS Us araq 

€ qlee safe war ul 


“Shines in his glory the King of shrines. Two 
noble born maids—Ganga and Jamuna—daughters 
of the ascetic Jahnu and of the Sun—wave their white 
and blue chaurts (the woolly tail of the yak). The 
imperishable holy banyan tree serves as the azure 
coloured royal umbrella over Prayaga’s head.” 

To understand this conceit of the Paura- 
nik bard one has to bear in mind that 
in the winter and summer months the two 
streams are clearly distinguishable by their 


at 





1 
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colours—the fair stream of the Ganges ming- 
ling with the blue waves of the Jamuna. 
In some fine stanzas (Canto XIII, stanzas 


84-57) of the Raghuvamsa,the poet Kalidasa 


dwells on this phenomenon. 

The antiquity of the religious practises 
observed at Prayag enjoined in the 
The Chinese trave- Prayag Mahatmya has been 
ner Houen Tsang testified to by a foreign 
to Prayag in the 7th chronicler of a different 


Copy aD faith, The. Buddhistic” 


‘Chinese traveller Hiouen Tsang, who has 


left a record of his travels in India, visited 
Prayag in the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian era. His observations 
confirm the fact of the existence of the 
Akshaya-Vata tree that was still standing 
and. from the. branches of which some 
pilgrims leaped down ‘to die, . it being the 
privilege of Prayag to impart impunity 
from the sin of suicide. The victims 
of self-slaughter cherished the belief 
that they would attain in their next 
mundane existence the object thev desired 
at the time of their voluntary ending of their 
lives. The bathing at the confluence of the 
rivers and the alms-giving to Brahmans 
were noted by him, thirteen hundred years 
ago, as it is by the modern tourist. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
Chinese traveller’s account of Prayag as 
reproduced in the English translation by 
Samuel Beal in his “Buddhistic Records 
of the Western World” :— 

“The country is five thousand Zin circuit and the 
capital which lies between’ two branches of the river 
is also 20h. The grain products are very abundant 
and fruit trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate 
is warm and agreeable, the people are gentle and 
compliant in their disposition. They love learning 
and are very much given to heresy.* 

There are several Deva temples. The number of 
heretics is very great. To the south-west- of the 


capital ina Champaka grove is a stupa which was 
built by Asoka Raja. Although the foundations have 


‘sunk down yet the walls are more than too feet high. 


Here it was that Tathagata discomfited the heretics. 
By the side of it isa stupa containing hair and nail 
relics and also a place where he sat and walked. 

In the city there is a Deva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. 
According to their records this place is a noted one 
for all Jiving things to acquire religious merit. If in 
this temple a man gives a single farthing his merit is 
greater than if he gave a thousand gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to 

* From the point of view of a Buddhist, Brahminism 
is ‘heresy’. It was the prevalent religion of the people 
when the Buddhistic Chinese traveller visited -India, 
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contemn life so as to put an end to himself, then he 
is born to eternal happiness in heaven. Trof 

Before the hall of the temple is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches and casting a deep 
shadow. There was a body-eating 
demon here who depending on 
this custom (vizs. of committing 
suicide) made his abode here. 
Accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of 
bones. Hence when a person comes °to this temple 
there is everything to pursuade him to despise his 
life and give it up; he is encouraged thereto both 
by the promptings of the heretics and also by the 
seductions of the (evil) spirit. From very early days 
till now this false custom has been practised. ` ~ 

To the east of the Capital between the confluences 
of the two rivers the ground is pleasant and upland. 
The. whole -is covered with a fine sand. From old 
time till now the king and noble families, whenever 
they had occasion to distribute their gifts or charity, 
ever came to this place and here gave away their goods. 
Hence it is called the great charity enclosure. At 
this time. Siladitya Raja after the example of his 
ancestors distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space 


Hiouen.Tsang’s ac- 
count of Akshaya- 
vata tree, 


of the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and’ 
jewels, on the first day he adorns 


gure te in a very sumptuous way a statue 
a of Buddha and then offers to it 
the most costly jewels. Afterwards he offers his 
charity to the residency priests, afterwards to the 
Priests from a distance who are present ; afterwards 
to the men of distinguished talents. Afterwards to 
the heretics who live on the place, following the way 
of the world; and lastly to the widows and bereaved 
orphans and desolate poor mendicants, * * * # # 


To the east of the enclosure of the charity at the 
confluence of the two rivers, every day there are many 
hundreds of men who bathe themselves and die. 
The people of the country consider that whoever 
wishes to be born in heaven ought to fast to a grain of 
rice and then drown himself in the waters. For 


bathing in this water, they say, all the pollution of sin . 


is washed away and destroyed; therefore from various 
quarters ‘and distant regions people come together 
and rest. During seven days they abstain from food 
and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the 
neighbourhood of the river and some of them bathe 
and depart, others fast and die.’’ 


Mr. Vincent Smith in his “Early History 
of India” thus summarises the Chinese 
traveller’s account of Harsha’s charities :— 


After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Prayaga 
(Allahabad), at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna, to witness another imposing ceremonial. The 
Master of the Law, although anxious to start on his 
toilsome homeward journey, could not refuse the invi- 
tation and accompanied his royal host to the scene of 
the intended display. Harsha explained that it has 
been his practice for thirty years past, in accordance 
with the custom of his ancestors, to hold a great 
quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accumulated treasures 


to the poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all- 
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denominations. The present occasion (644 A. D.) 
was the 6th of the series, which evidently had not been ` 
begun until Harsha had consolidated his power in the 
north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings 
anda vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to 
number half a million, including poor, orphans, and 
destitute persons, besides especially invited 
Brahmans and ascetics of every sect from all parts” 
of northern India. ‘The proceedings lasted for seventy- 
five days terminating apparently about the end of 
April, and was opened by an imposing procession 
of all the Rajas with their retiniies. The religious 
services were of the curiously eclectic kind, characteris- 
tic of the times. On. the first day, an image of 
Buddha was set up in one ofthe temporary thatched 
buildings upon the sands, and vast quantities of costly 
clothing and other articles of value were distributed. On 
the second and third days respectively, the images of | 
the Sun and Siva were similarly honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only half 
the amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The 
fourth day was devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten 
thousand selected religious persons of the Buddhist 
order, who each received one hundred gold coins, a 
pearl and a cotton garment, besides choice food, drink, 
flowers, and perfumes. During the next following 
twenty days, the great multitude of Brahman were the 
recepients of the royal bounty. They were succeeded 
by the people whom the Chinese author calls ‘heretics,’ ‘ 
that is to say, Jains and members of sundry sects who‘ 
received gifts for the space of ten days. A'like period? 
was allotted for the bestowal of almis upon mendicants 
from distant regions; and a month was occupied in the 
distribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and 
destitute persons. p PER 

‘By this time the accumulation, of five years 
was exhausted. Except the horses, elepharits, and 
military accoutrements, which were necessary for 
maintaining order and protecting the royal estate, 
nothing remained. Besides these the King freely gave 
away his gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, 
ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel, and bright 
head-jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. Alt- 
being given away, he begged from his sister (Rajyasri) 
an ordinary second-hand garment, and having put 
it on, he paid worship to the ‘Buddhas of the ten 
regions,’’_and rejoiced that his treasure had been 
bestowed in the field of religious merit.” ` 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance 

ust have much resembled the crowded fair still held. 
annually on the same ground, then broke up; and, 
after a further detention of ten days Hiouen Tsang 
was permitted to depart. i 


From this independent account of Prayag. 
given by a foreign traveller of note, the 
accuracy of .whose statements has been 
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verifed in other instances, 
particularly in the matter of 
excavations, carried on by 
the archæological department, 
whereby the discoveries of 
Buddhistic remains have been 
proved to be due to the correct 
description by the Chinese 
traveller of what he had. seen, it will 
be seen that Prayag has held sway over 
the Hindus from very old times. Buddha. - 
had preached at Prayag in ‘the 6th 


century B. C. and his great royal devotee, 


the Emperor Asoka, had 
visited Prayag in the third 
century before Christ, and raised stupas 
and held assemblies of learned men, for 
spreading: the religion to which «he had 
been converted. Prayag’s repute as’a Tirtha 
must have been great to have deserved a 
visit and stay of those 
historical personages. 


Though there have been many political 
changes in the country during these many 
centuries the administration passing from | 
the hands of Kshattriya rulers of Vedic and 
Buddhistic persuations into those of the 
Mohamedan faith, first of the Pathans and 
then of the Moguls and from those into the 
East India Company of English merchants 
and from them to the direct Government 
of the English Crown, the spiritual sway of 
the Hindu scriptures as affecting their reli- 
gious rites and-pilgrimages continue un- 
interrupted in Prayag. The bathing goes 
on as before at the confluence of the rivers, 
the charity to the priests continues and 
though the open committal of self-destruction 
is not’ permitted, the authorities cannot 
prevent religious zealots from carrying out 
their vow in secrecy. And one hears 


Buddha preaches 
at Prayag. 


Asoka ___ raised 
stupas at Prayag. 


- occasional instances of self-drowning in the 


confluence of the Triveni. 
_ Triveni is the name given to the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 


Triveni-its ety- It literally means the 
mological meaning. three-braided or the three- 


` streamed. Its two braids are visible in the 


streams of the Ganges and the Jumna but 
there has been the tradition of a third river 
Saraswati, meeting there. No one can say 
when it flowed there and when it disappear- 
ed. From the ancient Rig-Veda to the 
medizeval Raghuvansa of Kalidas the playing 
of Ganga and Yamuna in mutual embraces 


atti gang m oe 


Bape urana a a 
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has been the theme of the poet’s description 
of Prayag. And Saraswati plays its part 
in the imagination of the believer and the 
name Triveni has helped the fiction to last 
for ever. | 


The modern name of Allahabad was 
given to Prayag by Akbar the Mogul 

Prayag named Emperor—who built the 
Allahabad by Akbar. fort that stands near the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. The date of the 
construction is 1584 A.C. The strategic site 
on which the fort is built must have struck 
the military genius of the Mogul emperor 
and he carried out his plans and construc- 
tion without creating any religious furore 
‘Allahabad . Fort among the Hindus by the’ 
PEREP T desecration of their Tirtha~ 
raj and the stoppage of the self-slaughter 
owing to the Akshaya-Vata coming within 
the enclosure of the Fort. 





Ei -; FORT, or. ALLAHABAD, 
oa g | =: From Hoilge’s Select Views in India. 


The non-official. alias, of Prayag was at | 


first Hahabas—half Arabic and half Sanskrit 
—meaning the Abode of God.. Subsequently 
Ilahabas. was .changed into Allahabad. 
Allahabad became one-of the many Subas 
into which the Empire was divided by Akbar 
for administrative purposes. The Suba of 
Allahabad comprised the 
Subas eastern districts as 
Behar. On the south of the Jumna the 
Suba extended as far as Kalinjdr, on the 
west up to Kara Manikpur. . 


The area of the new Suba was larger 
than the present Allahabad Division. 


Allahabad made a 


far as 
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Khasrau Bagh is of later date than the fort. 
Here there are three mausoleums. In the 
‘westernmost of these’ there is a vertical 
slab north of the head of the stone represent- 
ation of a coffin, containing the following 
quatrain, with a fifth line giving the author's 
name : . l 

Chun charkh-i-falak ze gardish-i-khud Ashuft 

` Dar zer-i-zamin dina ba nihuft 

Tarikh-i-wafat-i-shah Begum justam 

Az ghaib malak “Bakhuld shud Begam” guft. 

Likåtiba Abdullah Mishkin qalam Jabangir Shahi. 


TRANSLATION OF EPITAPH IN KHASRAU-BAGH. 


1. When the circle of the sky became perturbed at 


its own revolutions, 

2. It hid the mirror (=the Sun) under the ground. 

3. I sought the date of the death of Shah Begam, - 

4. And an angel spoke from the invisible world, 

‘The Begam has entered Paradise.’ ; 
[The numerical value of the italicised words is the date] 
` Itis the tomb of Jahangir’s first wife, 
surnamed Shah Begam, who was the daughter 
: a of Bhagwan Das 
and grand-daughter of 
Rajah Behari Mal of 
Jaipur. -Married ` in 
1584, she gave birth to 
Khusrau in 1587. In 
1603 she committed 
suicide by , taking 
opium in disgust at 
the quarrels between 
her husband and’ son. 
She died at Allahabad, 
where Jahangir was 
then. living, and was 
buried in Khusraubagh. 
The numerical value 
of the lettersin Bakhuld 
shud Begam (the Begam 
entered Paradise) is 
ror2, which ‘year of 
the Hijera era corresponds to 1603 A.D. 
The scribe of the epitaph was Abdullah 
surnamed Mishkin qalam (Musk-pen) of the 

Court of Jahangir. ; 


About two hundred years after the 
construction of the fort by Akbar it was 


Allahabad Fort first garrisoned by . English 
A PAE bY troops of the East India. 
65. Company in 1765. About 
a’ hundred years later ‘the _Queen’s 
Proclamation was read on the’ outer 
parapet of the Allahabad Fort 
by Lord Canning, the first Viceroy 


of India in assumption of the 
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“administration. of the 


Queen _ Victoria’s 
Proclamation. read 
onthe ist Novem- 


ber 1858 at Allah- control of Her Majesty's 
sea ‘Government. 
The Hindus have.a curious legend in 


connection with the .building of the. Allah- 
abad Fort by Akbar. A 
holy anchorite of the name 
of Mukund -Brahmachari lived in Prayag 
long before Akbar built his fort there. 
The site of Mukund Brahmachari’s abode 
is- said to be on the south bank of the 
Jumna opposite the Fort. Till a few years 
ago an old dilapidated mosque used to be 
pointed out as standing on the very site, 
locally known as Mukund Brahmachari’s 
tilla (mound). ; 

That holy man lived on milk. It chanced 
one day that he drank it without straining 
it. The usual practice among Hindus is 
to’ strain the milk before it is used for 
drinking so that no-hair of the cow be 
partaken with the milk. As fate would 
have it, he swallowed a cow’s hair along 
with the milk. As beef is a prohibited 
food to the Hindus, so too is the hair of 
that animal. Mukund thought that he had 
committed a great sin and wished to ex- 
piate it by putting an end to his life. 
Suicide isa heinous sin according to the 
Hindu Shastras; but it is permitted ‘at 
Prayag. He ‘thought that his body” had 
been defiled and he had become a Mlechcha. 
If that is so, thought he, why not become 
a Musalman Emperor in my next mun- 
dane incarnation. And with this wish ` 
his heart he put an end to his life. | 


Legend of Mykund 
Brahmachari. 


If the following: Sanskrit ` verse which 


has had a local currency for generations be 
accepted as reliable, therein is the year 
noted and the manner of Mukund’s death. 
The sloka runs thus :— 
aq wy ay ae Paws Wert 
qafa awe Tet Test eae ! 
we fea aq GA wa anfisa 
aaa SLIT THIN FH N 


The year is 1508 evidently of the Sam-. 


vat era, which is universally in vogue in 
this part of the country. It answers to. 1451 
of the Christian era. It was not. in’ water 
but in fire that Mukund Brahmachari put 
an end to himself. The legend goes on 
to narrate that Mukund Brahmachari was 
reborn in the person. of Akbar the Great 


country under the direct ` 
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who firmly established the mighty Mogul 
Empire in India. 

It is also stated that Akbar’s intimate 
favourite: courtier, Birbal, in his previous 
incarnation was an old faithful attendant 
of Mukund Brahmachari. He had followed 
his master unto death and was-reborn with 
him to share his, royal. master’s fortune. 
But as he had not eaten the cow’s hair he 
retained his Hindu caste. But that did 
not hinder his rise to eminence in the 
Mogul Emperor’s Court, where Hindus had 
equal opportunities with ` Musalmans -to 
imperial favour. It was this departure 
from the previous Mohamedan policy by 
Akbar that made him the idol of his Hindu 
subjects, who attributed his kind treat- 


ment of them to his knowledge of his racial 
relationship with them in ‘his p&st incarn- 


ation. 





AKBAR DRESSED AS A YOGI. 


The legend continues that Akbar re- 


. membered the old spot of his former asce- 


tic practices and to prevent others reaping 
similar fruit by their self-sacrifice at the 
Triveni, he built the fort there enclosing 
the Akshaya-vata. and the Kamya- -kup 
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(‘the desire fulfilling well’ in which people 
threw themselves from the tree) within the 
walls of the Fort. | | 
That Birbal, his constant associate, used 
to be a visitor to Prayag is borne out 
by an inscription on the Asoka: pillar which 
is as follows: | a 
“Samvat 1632 Sdke 1493 Margavadi Panchami 
Somvara, Gangadas Suta Maharaj Birbar Sri Tirtha 
Raj Prayag Ke Yatra Saphal Likhitam.” z.e. ‘In 
the Samvat year 1632 in Marga, the fifth day of the 
waning moon on.Monday, Ganga Dása’s son Mahara; 
Birbar made the auspicious pilgrimage to’ Tirtha-raj 
Prayag. Saphal scripsit.” f , 
. The samvat year 1632 in which 
Mukand died is equivalent to r575 A.C. 
- One may not accept the legend as regards 
the motive attributed to Akbar for his 
demohtion of the Akshaya- 
‘Vata lest’ other people 
might derive similar benefits 
| ` to what he had attained 
by his own self-sacrifice .but we may give 


r 


-Suppression. òf 
self-sacrifice of Ak- 
shaya Vata followed 
the building of the 
Fort. ; 


- credit to the Mogul Emperor. that by build- 


ing the Fort at. the Triveni`he indirectly 
put down the horrifying. practice of self- 


sacrifice that was current under the sanction ` 


of religion at Prayag. Akbar disconti- 


nued the practice of Suttee—the burning. 


of widows on the funeral ‘pyre of their 
deceased husbands. May it not be- that 
he had an eye on the stoppage of the 
inhuman ‘ustom. that _ prevailed - at 
Prayag whén he constructed-the ‘Fort theré? 


«The'method he adopted to putan end to it 
was that of a consummate statesman. For 


the building of the Fort was-an administra- 
_ tive measure, as the site was strategic. 


= Who could take exception to such an 


Imperial-- measure? The disappearance 
of the Akshaya-Vata and the Kamya-Kup 
was effected without causing that religious 
excitement such as the fanatical demolition 
of Hindu temples -by his great-grandson 
Aurangzib had done. ss 
THE RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES OF THE PILGRIM. 
THE PRINCIPAL SHRINES WHICH THEY 
z _ VISIT IN PRAYAG. 

The following Sanskrit verse from the 
Prayag Mahatmya. enumerates the chief 
places which the pilgrims are enjoined to 
visit. : . : : 

aad area’ Gta’ waaa girq | 
ae saaa RT nant Ain a 


. Triveni. 
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First in the list is the Triveni, the three- 
braided confluent stream. The two braids 
Ganga and Yamuna are visible. The third 
braid of Saraswati the Hindu pilgrim sees 
with the'eye of his faith. 

The pilgrim comes to Prayag to wash away 
his sins by bathing at the confluence. of the 
rivers. But before he performs his ablutions 
he has to go through some purificatory rites. 

The shaving of his head is the first.act of 
the pilgrim. The Prayag -Mahatmya says 


that the pilgrim enjoys celestial bliss for as — 


many years as the number of his shaved 
hair. This accounts for 
the: very large number of 
barbers,’ -that :ply their 


‘Shaving, a religious 
observance -of the 
pilgrims. 
trade there. 
tax of rupees. four each’ for the license of 
shaving. The.Mela authcrities -earn ‘an 
income of many thousand rupees in some 
grand Mela year from this source alone. 
Male pilgrims shave their heads and faces 
clean. 
lock of hair. But elderly widows get their 
heads shaved. The pilgrim is required to 
take a preliminary bath in the'river and 
has. to undergo the shaving in his wet 
clothing. af 
The shaving finished the pilgrim now. 


repeats his bathing. His ablution. has to., 


at the be assisted by his priest. 
It is the privilege of ‘the 
Prayagwal to perform this priestly func- 


Bathing 


tion of leading the’ pilgrims through’ all. 
_the religious.ceremonies from beginning to 
end. Of course he does it for a considera- > 


tion. But. his charges are not in the 


nature of wages for work done. . The - 
_ payment :by the pilgrim partakes of the 


character of a religious gift. The amount 
varies according to the pilgrim’s means. 
There is å good deal of haggling between 
the two at each performance of the many 
ceremonies at which the -Panda has to 


assist. The Panda begins with the Sankalpa © 
—a sort of religious resolution-on the part ` 


of the pilgrim which he 
| repeats just before bathing. 
Here is the Sankalpa in the original. 


Sankalpa, 


at fru: far: few: aa: qna. Aya- g aTa . 


se ae-fay-verafaa ma we ‘aerate 


Smad aes eaa aefa a 


aR ae ma Aan aqe Aas g 


wa sgi qà aga RA aga aa? aga AASE 


These barbers have-to paya- 


Female pilgrims offer . only one 


Paa 





o) 





-= nominally. 


aia naa afar aaa oo ofeene adhere 
RRT N 

The purport of the above is as follows: 
Salutation to Vishnu—-the ancient and 
Greatest Primeval Being. I, so and so (here 
the pilgrim repeats his name and Gotra— 
the name pf the Rishi to whose clan he 
traces his remote ancestry), perform my 
bathing ceremony at the confluence of the 
Ganga and Jumna, on this day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of—of the year 
—Samvat era of the cycle of the incarnation 
of Buddha of the Kaliyuga**##, 

As most of the pilgrims and Pandas are 
equally ignorant of the dead classical Sanskrit 
language in which the Sankalpa is read 
neither the recitation is correctly done by 
the priest nor the repetition by the pilgrim. 
The latter however has his firm faith in the 
religiousness of the rite and realises that 
he has earned the merit of his ablutions. 
He makes his first small gift to the Pragwal 
when he offers his flowers and milk and 
cocoanut fruit (if available—if not, its price 
in copper). The first two are poured unto 
the sacred stream. The fruit and the money 
go to the Panda. The pilgrim is also 
required to make a gift of a cow to his 
priest. 

But as every pilgrim cannot afford to 
give a cow, he goes through the ceremony 
A cow is brought, the pilgrim 
touches the tail of the animal and a 
S7nkalpa is recited by the Panda and the 
Gift of a cowby gift of the cow is thereby 
the pilgrim to his completed.: A nominal 
‘ah price of the cow even so 
low as a few annas—is paid to the cow- 
man who gets a small share of the 
nominal price, the remainder going to the 


Panda. 


A rich pilgrim will not only give a cow 
but a horse also or even an elephant, with 
all the saddle and Howda as an accom- 
paniment of such gift of the animals. 

Then comes the Pinda ceremony. This 
is the offering of cakes of rice or flour 
to his deceased ancestors. 
This is followed by the 
feeding of Brahmans. 


The visiting of the principal sacred 
places is also a part of the pilgrim’s duties, 
A list of these places have already been 
given in a Sanskrit quotation, 


Offering of Pinda. 
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After Triveni comes Madhava. There 
isa temple of Madhavaʻor Vishnu called 
Adi-Madhava on the south 
bank of the Jumna oppo- 
site the confluence. There is also a temple 
of Madhava in Daraganj. 
visit both the temples. 

The third in the list is Someswara Maha- 
deva. The temple is situated on the south 


Temples of Mad- 
hava. 


Temple of Somes- bank of the Ganges at. aia 
war. 


short distance east of Adi- 
Madhava.: The temple of Bharadwaja is 
the next in order. It is situated in the 
quarter now called Colonelganj in’ the 
Katra Ward of the Municipality. The 
temple is named after the Muni whose gener- 
ous hospitality Rama, the hero of the Rama- 
yana, with his brother and wife, enjoyed 
when they halted at Prayag in ‘their way 
to Chitrakut. Rama’s brother—-Bharata 
the prince-regent of Ayodhya—was also 
lavishly entertained by the Muni when he 
travelled with a large retinue through 
Prayag to meet his brother at Chitrakut 
with a view to bring the exiled prince back. 

The Muni Bharadwaja was a Kulapati. 
A Kulapati of old was one who provided 
education to ten thousand Munis and gave 
them free board and lodgings. It would 
follow that the grounds around Bharadwaja’s 
abode were the seat of a Local University 
at Prayag. Whata coincidence that after 
so many centuries the neighbourhood of 
Bharadwaja Muni’s temple has become the 
seat of the University of Allahabad and of 
the Premier Government College of the 
Province and of the Boarding Houses and 
Hostels of hundreds of residential students. 
The Spirit of Learning, an Indian poet 
may well sing, did not like to abandon her 
old haunts and has come back again. 

The temple of Vasuki is the next in 
order. It is situated on the northern end 
of Daraganj. It is perhaps 
the only temple in India 
exclusively dedicated to the worship of 
the Snake god, Vasuki. Its position is so 
picturesque with broad bed of the Ganges 
surrounding three sides of it. A bathing- 
ghat was built nearly a century ago by a 
rich Khattri citizen. It has been damaged 
by the current of the Ganges. The heirs and 
representatives of Jhandimal, now residents 
of Cawnpore, have not shown any zeal to 
preserve their ancestral public work. The 


Temple of Vasuki. 


The pilgrims 
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Ghat is worth preserving as it is the only 
Pucca Ghat onthe Ganges at Prayag. 
An annual Mela is held on the Nag Pancha- 
mi in the rainy season. The citizens of 
Allahabad would be wanting in public spirit 
if they allowed that public Ghat to be 
totally wrecked and gone. 

The Akshaya-Vata, though the seventh 
in the sloka quoted before, has been most 
prominently associated 
with Prayag from past 
ages. Its existence has been noted in more 
than one standard ancient work of Sanskrit 
literature. It is mentioned in the Ramayana 
as also in some poems and dramas of a 
later period. The Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Tsang who visited India in the middle of the 
seventh cquntry A. C. mentioned it in his 
narrative ôf his travels. His account of it 
has already been quoted. 

The construction of the Allahabad Fort 
by Akbar doomed it. But the unperishable 
tree—for this is what its Sanskrit name 
implies—still holds its own ground. Inside 
the fort in an underground building, 
pilgrims are shown its relics—an old stump 
or even a green branch is exhibited and 
passed by the Gossains in charge of the 
shrine as the relics of the old Akshaya-Vata. 
Though this be a fraud on the credulous 
pilgrims yet the site of Akshaya-Vata 1s 
genuine somewhere near the Patalpuri 
and the faith of the pilgrim helps him to 
conjure up the old tree in his imagination 
and venerate the spot. 


The Akshaya-Vata- 


Numberless human beings in past ages 
ended their lives by flinging themselves 
from that tree down below in the hope of 
acquiring what they wished for at the 
moment of death. To Akbar ought to be 
given the credit of putting a stop to the 
abuse of a  Shastric permission of self- 
sacrifice which is applicable under every 
exceptional circumstances. 


The Sesha is the Sesha-nag whose old 
temple stands in a village about three 
The o miles to the east of the 
Seha Triveni on the northern 
bank of the Ganges. [Its modern name 
is Chhatnaga—- evidently a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Sesha-naga. 


temple 


These are the leading shrines noted in the 
Sanskrit verse that has been quoted from 
the Prayag Mahatmya. 
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There are also some minor ones mentioned 
in that book to which pilgrims pasiera 
visit. The Samudrakup is a large well 
situated on the hillock on the other side of 
the Ganges opposite the fort. A fanciful 
tradition was current locally many years 
ago that the well was connected with the 
sea by a subterraneous 
spring. This belief was 
to the name Samudrakup. 


Samudra-kup. 


perhaps due 
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SAMUDRA Kup _ INSCRIPTION. 


Some forty years ago the well was filled 
with earth almost to the top. All enlight- 
ened and public spirited Sadhu came from 


Ajodhya and settled on the hillock. Baba 
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Sudarson Das—for that was his name— 
caused the re-excavation of the well. 


At first he was dissuaded by the local 
Pandas who said that the sea would drown 
the whole country by its rush of waters by 
the opening of the spring that connected 
the well with the ocean. But their story 
had no effect on Baba Sudarson Das. He 


went on with the digging for about a 
hundred feet deep when the water was 
reached. He also repaired the upper 


parapet and the restoration of the old shrine 
was made complete by the bold public 
spirit of that Vaishnava ascetic. 

The Samudrakup very likely is a well 
named after Samudra Gupta, the mighty 
monarch who ruled over 
a large tract of country ex- 
tending from middle Hin- 
dusthan as far as the East- 
ern and Southern India. Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his history of ancient India 
calls him the Napoleon of India. He lived 
in the third century of the Christian era. 
He was the first of the Gupta kings and the 
founder of the Gupta era. His capital 
was Kausambi. 

The village Kosam on the Jumna about 
30 miles from Allahabad is all that is left 
of the once glorious Kausambi. It was 


Samudra Kup— 
named after Samu- 
dra Gupta, King of 
Kausambi. 


II 


this Samudra Gupta after whom the well 
situated on the hillock is named. Its pucca 
masonry structure has defied the ravages 
of ages. The hillock was an outpost 
citadel of Kausambi. Old brick founda- 
tions are still unearthed and all the brick 
houses of the neighbourhood are built of 
old bricks dug out from the mound. The 
Pandas, ignorant of history, invented the 
fanciful etymology of Samudrakup by its 
mythical connections with Samudra which 
is the Sanskrit word for the English word 
sea. 

The name Samudrakup occurs in Prayag- 
Mahatmya. This is suggestive of either 
the modernness of the Purana or that the 
Prayag-Mahatmya is an interpolation. 
The critical Hindu finds himself in an 
uncomfortable situation. The Puranas are 
fathered on Vyasa who lived long before 
Samudra Gupta. If then the Matsya 
Purana is ancient then the Prayag-Maha- 
tmya is an interpolation. In any case the 
Samudrakup isa very old well if we ac- 
cept the derivation of its name as given 
above connecting it with the famous 
monarch who ruled over the kingdom of 
Kausambi near Prayag. 

Down below the hillock on which the 
Samudrakup stands is a tomb of Mohamedan 
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Tomb of a Moha- Saint. Tradition says that 
medan Fakir. this saint. was a con- 
temporary of Kabir, the founder of 
the wellknown sect of Kavir Panthis. 


Kabir is said to have been persecuted by 
this Musalman Fakir who incited the Pathan 
ruler of Jaunpore to kill Kabir. But the 
Governor of Jaunpore wasat heart a believer 
in KabirSaheb. At first he took measures 
against Kabir half-heartedly. But afraid 
of being reproached for disobedience of the 
Fakir’s wishes and of being called a Kafir 
by the Shaikh he ordered Kabir to be 
thrown into the river bound hand and 
foot. Kabir miraculously escaped. He 
was then cast into a burning fire and was 
trodden down by an elephant but Kabir 
suffered no injury. The glorification of 
Kabir is chronicled in a Hindi metered tract 
composed by some admirer of Kabir. A 


Mela of low class people- Hindus and 
Mohamedans—is held every year at the 
tomb. 

Another minor Hindu shrine is the 


Hansa Tirtha, It is ata short distance north 
of the Samudrakup hillock. 
A dilapidated well still 
marks old Hansa-tirtha. About forty years 
ago a Kshattriya Zemindar of the Bhagal- 
pur district in Behar settled close by this 


Hansa-tirtha. 


Hansa Kup INSCRIPTION. 
well and erected a garden-house and gave 


it the name of Hansa-tirtha. The old 
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KHUSRU BAGH. 


neglected well is now ignored and the 
new nice-looking tirtha set up by Hansa 
Thakurprasad passes as the Hansa-tirtha. 
The restoration of the well ought to be 
the service of some pious Hindu. i 

In connection with these shrines of 
Prayag on the east side of the Ganges, a 
brief account may be given of the village 
that now goes by the name of Jhusi. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya defines Prayag 
proper as lying between the Akshaya-vat 
On its west side, the Pratishthanpuri on 
the east side and the Alarka-puri in the 
south. The triangular ground is the holy 
of holies. Pratishthan is Jhusi situated 
alongside the Ganges opposite the Allah- 
abad Fort, Akbars bund and Daraganj. 
And Alarka is the modern Arail—the 
village on the south side of the Jumna and 
Ganges, opposite to Fort. 

Pratishthan is mentioned in some of 
the oldest works of Sanskrit literature. 
| It was the capital of the 
kings of the lunar race. 
King Pururavas resided 
He was the ancestor of the 
of the Mahabharata. The 
great poet Kalidas lays the scene of 
his play Vikramorvasi in Pratishthan. 
How long Pratishthan continued to flourish 


{ Pratishthan an 
ancient Canital of 
the Lunar kings 
there. 
heroes 


as a capital of ruling kings one cannot 
say. In later time we find Prayag growing 
into importance and Pratishthan a > 
into obscurity till the very name is now al AE 
but forgotten and the village Jhusi is all that 
remains of Pratishthan. Prayag on the other 
hand developes into Allahabad thanks to i 
its strategic position between the two _ 
rivers. It has from the time of Akbar gained 
in political importance and has not lost its 
religious value. There isa curious legend 
about the name of Jhusi. A Hindu King — 
of the name of Harbong was notoriously ix 
imbecile and foolish. In his reign good, bad 
and indifferent were lumped up together. — 
He had not the capacity to exercise dis- 





crimination in assigning worth its proper 
place. There was no justice nor law in his _ j 
kingdom. a 


wat TI StS TST | 
ZAT Ast SHAT GIST I 
is the proverb that still survives in the 
folklore of the district commemorative of 
the character of Harbong Raj. | ; 
It is said that when the cup of his inequity sere 
was full there was an upheaval of the ~ 
earth and the capital Pratishthan was 
turned upside down. There was conflagra- 
tion which completed the destruction of — 
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the city and the ruins went by the name of 
Jhunsi i.e. burnt, from the Hindi root 
Jhansna to be burnt. | 

A political cataclysm must have over- 
; Pratishthanpuri. There are 
traditions of the scattering of Brahman 
and Kshattriya clans abandoning their 
homes in Jhunsi and emigrating to distant 
places. There are Joshi families in Almora 
who point their old home in Jhunsz.. The 
Benabansi Kshattriya of the Rewa State also 
remember that they migrated from Jhunsi 
to the jungles south of the Jumna and 
wrested the tract from the originals—to be 
vanquished later on by the Boghals whose 
suzereignty they had to accept. 

Whether these emigrations took place 
owing to the conquest of the district by 
the Pathan Lodis of Jaunpore or before 
that time is not clear. Jhunsi at present 
is locally distinguished as old Jhunsi 
and new Jhunsi. A good percentage of 
the present population of old Jhunsi is 
Mahomedan. The majority of the population 
of new Jhunsi is Hindu. A very wealthy 
Agarwal banker has a Dharmsala and 
Sadavrata (alms house) for lodging and feed- 
ing poor travellers. A number of religious 
mendicants reside in Jhunsi depending on 
the charities of the well-to-do of the place. 


On the south of the tomb of the Maho- 
medan Fakir in old Jhunsi is Akela per. 
It is an unique tree with 
an enormous girth, Fanny 
Parkes in her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
written some ĝo years ago, describes a huge 
tree stood at Phapamau in the vicinity of 
the Sikote temple. She writes that the tree 
grows in Africa and is called there Boabab. 
The botanic name is Adamsonia digitali. 
The falling down of that tree owing to its 
old age is recorded by Fanny Parkes. It 
was similar to the Akela per. This too is 
an ancient tree. Many years ago a learned 
Brahmachari built a house and established 
a Pathsala close by the Akela per. It is 
now tenanted by a pious Brahman Zemindar 
of Mirzapur who maintains a small 


Pathsala. 


Akela per. 


THE ASOKA PILLAR. 

Though not religiously visited by the 
pilgrims the Asoka Pillar standing inside 
the fort is an object of interest to archzolo- 
gists and ought to be visited by the tourist. 

It is supposed to have been erected and 
set up at Kausambi one of the great cities 
of ancient India situated 
on the Jumna thirty miles 
above Prayag. Kausambi 
is now reduced to an 


Kausambi, an old 
city of classical re- 
nown, now a small 
village called Kosam., 
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the capital of 
It was founded by a descendant of the 


course of the Ganges. 
“work of Sanskrit literature Kausambi is 


Asoka Pitar (Fort, Allahabad.) 


insignificant village called Kosam. ` It was 
Hindu reigning dynasties. 


great Pandavas of Mahabharata celebrity, 
when their old capital Hastinapur was 
washed away by the depredations of the 
In many a standard 


mentioned as a flourishing city. The Asoka 
Pillar of Allahabad carries us back to 


the memories of those days for according 


to the view of writers on ancient India 
the Asoka Pillar was first raised there. 


Kausambi used to be the temporary capital 


of Asoka Vardhan second only to his perma- 
nent capital Pataliputra. 

But there is nothing to prevent holding 
another view that the pillar might have been 
raised at Prayag. For here Asoka pilgri- 


maged and erected stupas in honour of 
































7 Eran had gored at vie an 
Kansai. 

Hiouen Tsang does not mention the pillar ik ae 
his narrative of Prayag and that is brought — 
forward as an argument that it was not there | 7 
in his time. But Hiouen Tsang does- not — 
mention the pillar as standing in Kausambi _ 
in his narrative of the latter place. So 
that his silence militates equally against the _ 
theory of its birthplace and abode at : 
Prayag as well as at Kausambi. 3 

An inscription on the pillar recording ee 
the visit of Birbal, Akbar’s boon companio re : 
to Prayag is however an evidence that the — 
pillar was there in the year 1632 of the — 
Samvat era. How it came there if fe se 
lying there since the days of its creator — F 
has not been ascertained. . z3 

The pillar contains edicts of Asoka. 
These edicts are moral and ethical instruc- 


ar 
Ar 


tions to that Emperors 
oraso ar edes: subjects. Also  pernonaiai 

records of his acts of 
righteousness. Time and vandalism have 


disfigured and erazed the inscription here — 
and there. But the genius and labours of — 
scholars and archzologists have brought 
to light from obscurity the deeds of nee -a E 

that are inscribed in a language a do 
character dead and forgotten. 
The Asoka Pillar in the Fort contains’ JA 
(a) 6 out of the 7 Pillar Edicts of Asoka. — = 
(b) Samudra Gupta’s record of victories. — 
(c) Two minor pillar Edicts. es 
(d) A Persian inscription by Janene ti t 
commemorate his accession. = eo 
(e) Many later inscriptions. He. = 
Minor Epicts. = 


The Kausambi Edict on the Allahabad 
Pillar :-- 


“His Sacred Majesty instructs the officials oes 
Kausambi as follows............. The way of the Church | 
must not be quitted....... Whosoever shall break the — 
unity of the Church, whether monk or men from eae 
time forth, shall be compelled to wear white jarments, 
and to dwell in a place not reserved for ne c ac: 7 

MITH. | 


The Queen’s Edict 
Pillar :— 


“By command of his Sacred Majesty the oficial Ss 
everywhere are to be addressed as follows :— 2, eRe 
“Whatever donation has been made by the Sect onc 
ueen, be it a mango-grove, pleasure-garden, charit- S 
able hostel, or ought else, is to be accounted as the — 
aèt of the Queen. All transactions of- the kind EP are 





for the acquisition of merit by] the Second Queen, 
the Kadruvaki, mother of Tivara.’’ 


* (V. SMITH.) 
PILLAR EDICTS. 
if 


His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus :— 
“After I had been anointed 26 years, I ordered this 
religious edict to be written. Happiness in this world 
and in the next is difficult to gain except by the 
greatest love of the Sacred Law, the greatest circums- 
pection, the greatest obedience, the greatest fear, the 
greatest energy. But, through my instructions, these 
have, indeed, increased day by day, and will increase 
still more (vzz.) the longing for the Sacred Law 
and the love of the Sacred law. And my servants, 
the great ones, the lowly ones and those of 
- middle rank, being able to lead sinners back to 
their duty, obey and carry out (my orders), likewise 
also the wardens of the marches. Now the order 
(for them) is to protect according to the Sacred Law, 
to govern according to the Sacred Law, to give 
happiness i? accordance with the Sacred Law, to 
guard according to the Sacred Law.” 

(BUHLER.) 


II. 


His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus :— 
(To fulfill) the Law is meritorious. But what does 
(the fulfilment of) the Law include? (It includes) 
sinlessness, many good works, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity. The gift of spiritual insight I 
have given (to men) in various ways; on two-footed 
and four-footed beings, on birds and aquatic animals 
I have conferred benefits of many kinds, even the 
boon of life, and in other ways have I done much 
good. It is for this purpose that I have caused this 
religious edict to be written, (vzz.) that men may 
thus act accordingly, and that it may endure a long 
time. And he who will act thus will perform a deed 
of merit.” 

(BuHLER.) 
III. 


His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus :— 
“Man only sees his good deeds, (and says unto him- 
self) ‘This good deed I have done.’ But he sees 
in nowise his evil deeds (and does not say unto himself) 
‘This evil deed I have done; this is what is called 
sin.’ But difficult indeed is this self-examination. 
Nevertheless man ought to pay regard to the follow- 
ing (and say unto himself): ‘Such (passions) as 
rage, cruelty, anger, pride, jealousy, (are those) 
called sinful, even through these I shall bring about 
my fall.’ But man ought to mark most the following 
(and say unto himself): ‘This conduces to my 
welfare in this world, that at least to my welfare in 
the next world.’ ”' 

(BUHLER.) 


IV. 


His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus: 
—“After I had been anointed twenty-six years, I 
ordered this religious edict to be written. My Lajukas 
Commissioners] are established (as rulers) among 
the people, among many hundred thousand souls ; 
I have made them independent in (awarding) both 
honours and punishments—Why? In order that the 


Lajukas may do their work tranquilly and fearlessly, ` 


that they may give welfare and happiness to the people 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what gives happiness to the people 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what gives happiness and what inflicts 
pain, and they will exhort the provincials in accordance 
with the principles of the Sacred Law,—How? That 
they may gain for themselves happiness jn this world 
and in the next. But the Lajwkas are eager to serve 
me. My (other) servants also, who know my will, 
will serve (me), and they, too, will exhort some (men), 
in order that the Lajukas, may strive to gain my 
favour. For, as (a man) feels tranquil after making 
over his child toa clever nurse,—saying unto himself 
‘The clever nurse strive to bring up my child well,’— 
even so I have acted with my Lajukas, for the welfare 
and happiness of the provincials, intending that, being 
fearless and feeling tranquil, they may do their work 
without perplexity. For this reason I have made the 
Lajukas independent in (awarding) honours and 
punishments. For the following is desirable :—What ? 
‘That there may be equity in official business and 
equity in the award or punishments.’ And even 
so far goes my order, “I have granted a respite of 
three days to prisoners on whom judgment has been 
passed and who have been condemned to death. Their 


relatives will make some (of them) meditate deeply .- 


(and) in order to save the lives of those (mem) or in 
order to make (the condemned) who is to be executed, 
meditate deeply, they will give gifts with a view to the 
next world or will perform fasts. For my wish is that 
they (the condemned) even during their imprisonment 
may thus gain bliss in the next world; and various 
religious practices, self-restraint and liberality will 
grow among the people,” 


(Buhler.) 


Va 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King :—After I had been consecrated twenty-six years 
the following species were declared exempt from 
slaughter, to wit :— 


Parrots, starlings, (?) adjutants, “Brahmani ducks,” 
geese, nandimukhas, gelatas, bats, queen ants, female 
tortoises, boneless fish, vedaveyakas, ganga puputakas, 
(?) skate, (? river) tortoises, porcupines, tree-squirrels, 
(?) barasingha deer, ‘‘Brahmani bulls,’’ (?) monkeys, 
rhinoceros, grey doves, village pigeons and all four- 
footed animals which are not utilized or eaten. 

She-goats, ewes, and sows, that is to say, those 
either with young or in milk, are exempt from slaugh- 
ter, as well as their offspring up to six months of age. 
The caponing of cocks must not be done. Chaff must 
not be burnt along with the living things in it. Forests 


= must not be burnt, either for mischief or so as to 


destroy life. 
living. 

At each of the three seasonal full moons, and at 
the full moon of the month Tishya (December- 
January), for three days in each case, namely, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the first fortnight, and 
the opening day of the second fortnight, as well as 
on the fast-days throughout the year, fish is exempt 
from killing and may not be sold. On the same days 
in elephant-preserves and fish-ponds no other classes 
of animal may be destroyed. On the eighth, four- 


The living must not be fed with the 


wt) 





- teenth, and fifteenth days of each fortnight, as well 
as on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the three 


seasonal full-moon days and on festival days bulls 
must not be castrated, and he-goats, rams, boars, 
or other animals which are commonly castrated must 
not be castrated. 

On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the seasonal 
full-moon days, and during the seasonal full-moon 
fortnights, the branding of horses and oxen 
must not be done. 

Up tothe date that I have been consecrated for 
twenty-six years—in that interval the release of 
prisoners has been effected by me twenty-five times. 


(V. SMITH.) 
VI. 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King speaks 
this:—After I had been anointed twelve years, I 
ordered religious edicts to be written for the welfare 
and happiness of the people (in orde» that the people) 
giving up that (unrighteousness which they practised ) 
may obtain a growth of the Sacred Law (in) this or 
that (respect). (Saying unto myself) “the welfare 
and happiness of the people (zs concerned),’’ I thus 
direct my attention not only to my relatives, but also 
to those who are near and far ;—why so? “In order 
that I may lead some of them to happiness.” In like 
manner I direct my attention to all bodies corporate. 


- I have also honoured men of all creeds with various 


honours. But I consider that to be most essential, 
what (/ call) ‘the approach through one’s own free 


will’. After I had been anointed twenty-six years, 
I ordered this religious edict to be written. 
(BUHLER.) 


The pillar is a silent witness of the 
political changes that have occurred since 
it was erected. If it had tongue to speak 
how many things it could reveal to its 
visitors. 

A psycometrist like Danton might have 
a vision of old scenes of the erection of the 
pillar—of the hewers of the stone block— 
of their employer, by merely placing his 
forehead in contact with the pillar. He 
could see where it was first raised and 
when and by whom removed to Prayag if 
removed at all. But we not gifted with 
such occult powers, have to be content 
with what Prinsep, Cunningham, Fleet, 
Buhler, Senart and Vincent Smith and 
their fellow-labourers have brought to 
light history out of the almost ineligible 
characters cut on this tall block of stone. 


PRAGWALS. 


The priest who officiates at the ablutions 
and religious observances of the pilgrims 
Story of the crea- at the Triveni are called 
orlestevaitone brace Pragwals. The monopoly 
wals. they enjoy of being the ex- 
clusive recipients of the gifts of pilgrims to 


Prayag was granted by Akbar, according 
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to local tradition, to an ancestor of the 
Pragwals. Itis said that the first attempts 
to lay the foundation of the Fort were 
unsuccessful owing to the floods of the rivers 
in the rainy season. The sacrifice of a 
Brahman was the remedy suggested to 
baffle the evil. A local Panda offered 
himself on condition that his clan should 
have the sole right of officiating as priests 
at the Triveni. After this human sacrifice 
the foundations defied the force of the 
streams and the Emperor ratified the grant 
to the representatives of the victim. The 
monopolists by their own accounts 
acknowledge to be a_ creation of 


Akbar. 


In Hiouen Tsang’s account of his visit to 
Prayag in company with King $ Harsha- 
bardhana of Kanauj, the Chinese traveller 
narrates the many gifts—on the occasion 
of his quinquennial pilgrimage to Prayag— 
there the king made to the Buddhists. and 
Brahmans. The Buddhists had the place 
of honour. Mention is made of resident 
priests as being given preference over 
those who came from outside. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya en joins the bestow- 
al of gifts to qualified Brahmans. 
clear from both foreign and 
enjoin charity to indigenous reco-ds_ that 
and. prety, ae donation. of gifts has been 
usar an immemorial practice of 
pilgrims to Prayag. The great difference 
between the practice of former and present 
times is that whereas it- is enjoined in 
the Shastras to patronise learned men 
devoted to religion, the present day 
monopolists of the palgrims’ gifts are very 
unlike those who have been recommended 
in the Hindu scriptures. It is a pity that 
indiscriminate charity has created aclass of 
professional recepients of the gifts of pilgrims 
who contribute very little to foster the 
decaying learning of the Brahmans or to 
practise Brahmanical purity and piety 
such as is enjoined to qualify for the privi- 
lege of receiving gifts. 

These monopolists are reaping the 
benefits of the self-sacrifice of their ancestor 
who had earned an Imperial Charter that 
has its currency still though the Empire has 


Hindu Shastras 


passed away from the Mogul donor's 
dynasty. 
These Pragwals have an Organised 


method of work to procure and secure their 


It is thus © | 
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aaa iban How.  ONONiS: The leading famı- 
divided territorially lies claim allegiance of 


among Prag wals. 


dis- 


particular territories, 


tricts and states and the inhabitants of such 


places are expected to patronise their own 
Pragwals. For example, one leading 
Pragwal family has the exclusive patronage 
of the ruler of Nepal and his subjects. 
Another of Kashmere. Others have the 
Rajputana chiefs. Central India States go 
to different families. Kathiawar chiefs and 
their subjects to some. Mysore and Travan- 
core to others. Some Pragwals hold sway 
over Bengal pilgrims—others have the 
Punjabi clientele. The Taluqdars of Oudh 
form the portion of several Pragwals. The 
leading Pragwals maintain a large number 
of men who go round canvassing for their 


employers and securing new Jajmans 
(clients). Rival Pragwals have constant 
conflicts among themselves and their 


retainers and there are frequent criminal 
cases in the law courts. 

Hooliganism pays better than learning 
and piety. Therefore there are few men 
who study the Shastras or patronise learning. 
They are given more to wrestling than to 
learning. Pax Brittanica has tempered 
their former turbulence. But still it 1s the 
Lathi and not the Potht which commends 
itself to them asthe instrument to increase 
the number of their clients. So long as the 
pilgrims will be blind believers in their 
Pragwals the latter will continue to flatter 
on their gifts which they know ‘how to 
secure best. 

Their perquisites are not in the shape of 
wages. They are gifts to earn spiritual 
benefits by the pilgrim. He finds accom- 
modation in quarters arranged by the 
Pragwal unless he has means to arrange 
independently of the Pragwal. The Pragwal 
has a list of old and new customers and 
once the name of a pilgrim is entered in 
the list he and his descendants are claimed 
by the Pragwal on subsequent pilgrimages. 

Cases of intimidation and extortion 
occur here as in other places of pilgrimages 
and as the pilgrim is a stranger and can not 
find witnesses to prove his case he prefers 
not to resort to the Courts of Law for 


redress. Besides the pilgrim is loth to 
adopt a line of action which would 
disturb the even course of his peaceful 


pilgrimage. He would rather not resist 
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evil. It is so desirable that there were a 
society to protect pilgrims against coercion 
and extortion. Respectable representatives 
of the Pragwal community may also „be 


enlisted for co-operation to help this society 
for the protection of pilgrims. : 


Tue Macu-MELA. , 


Mela literally means a gathering but. 


usually denotes a religious fair. The great 
gatherings at religious places go by the 


name of Mela. The Magh-Mela is so called © 


because the fair is held in the month of 
Magh, portions of January and February. 
The Mela begins from the Makar Sankranti 
i.e., when the sun enters the capricorn. A 


month’s residence at the Triveni from this 


day is considered by the Hindus to be an 
act of great religious merit. 

= The Prayag-Mahatmya enjoins it. This 
vow of.dwelling for an entire month at the 
Triveni is called Kalpa- 
Vasa. Besides ascetics of 
religious orders many elderly men and 
women—especially the latter—-of the respect- 


Kalpa-Vasa. 


able classes of householders take to Kalpa- — 


Vasa, undergoing all the privations of an 
ascetic life during the period”of their stay 
there. They dwell in straw huts set up 
temporarily on the Mela grounds. the 
destruction of these huts by fire and the 
burning to 
inmates of the huts is not an unheard of 
event in the annals of the Mela. But the 
Hindu pilgrim is not deterred from observ- 
ing the vow of Kalpa-Vasa by such catas- 
trophies of fire whether it be due to accident 
or incendiarism. The next year the Mela 
ground is as full of straw huts as ever. 
The great Mela days are Makara San- 


kranti, Maghi Amavasya (the new-moon 
of the month of Magh), 
ite hie Mela Maghi Purnima (the full- 


moon of Magh) and the 


Vasanta Panchami (the fifth day of the 


bright fortnight of Magh`. 


The Kumbha-Mela is held every twelfth 
year. The Adh-Kumbha is held every 
sixth year. On such occa- 
sions the number of pilgrim 
is much in excess of the ordinary Mela. 
The rush on such occasions is great and the 
crush is attended with loss of lives. The 
last Kumbha-Mela was marked with such a 
sad occurence. The number of the dead and 


The Kumbha-Mela, 


death of some unfortunate- 
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A PART OF THE CrowD, KumMBHA MELA (1906). 





KumBHA MELA (1906). 


injured according to popular calculation 
was above the limit of their figures. 

The management of the Mela is not an 
easy task. The procession of Akharas 
(groups of different religious orders) have 
Pto be controlled. Questions of precedence 
y have to be settled. And as the followers 
' of these Akharas are somewhat unruly, 

conflicts arise among the rival parties. 

On the great Mela days of the Kumbha, 
the Mela ground is full to overflowing. All 
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Indian nationalities are 
represented from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir— 
from Assam to Sindh,— 
from mountainous Nepal 
to the sandy plains of 
Marwar. Every pilgrim 
is dressed in his natural | 
costume of different cut 
and several colours. It 
is a sight to see. These 
great Melas also serve 
the purpose of religious _ 
conventions —- religious 
re-unions ina large scale. 
They bind all Hindu © 
India together how- . 
much-so-ever one Hindu 
sect may deffer from 
another. 

Just as a pilgrimage 
to Mecca make the 
Musalmans of different | 
countries and national- — 
ities a 
feel as 
on e— 
though differing in ap- | 
pearance, language, cus- 
toms and manners, so 
does the pilgrimage to 
holy shrines by the 
Hindus make them feel 
that they are one— 
though varying. The 
Tirtharaj Prayag is such 
a centre where“ ‘Hindus 
of the vast Indian con- 
tinent meet in the 
Magh-Mela on the com- 
mon platform of the 
belief in the virtues of 
their pilgrimage to the 
Tirveni. 








y 
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Usefulness of the 
Magh-Mela. 


MARATHAS IN PRAYAG. 


Baji Rao demanded the jagir of Allahabad 
along with that of Mathura and Benares in 
1736. That Peshwa wanted to take advan- 
tage of the weakness of the Emperor of 
Delhi and of Maratha ascendency and 
wanted the restoration of these three holy 
places to the Hindus. But his ambition was 
not realized. From that time the Suba of 
Allahabad became subject to exactions and 


> 


incursions from the Marathas. In 1739 
Raghoji Bhonsla made the incursion as 
far as Allahabad, defeated the Mahomedan 
Deputy Governor and returned laden with 
booty. This raid was on Raghuji’s own 
account. He had not the sanction of the 
Peshwa who however laid claim upon the 
revenues and tribute whatever was exacted 
and the Bhonsla submitted to the arrange- 
ment. After the battle of Panipat in 1761 
the Maratha collectors were expelled from 
the Doab, and the dream of the three holy 
cities being wrenched back from the Maho- 
medans was for ever vanished. 

Relics of Maratha influence still exist in 
the temple of Ahalya Bai and Bhonsla’s 
Bada in Daraganj and in Baiza Bai’s temple 
in Kotaparcha. This last-named lady 
lived for many years at Allahabad as an 
exile and pensioner. She was the widow 
of Maharaj Daolat Rao Scindia of Gwalior, 
who contested with the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, the memorable 
field of Assave. She was a typical 
Maratha princess with Amazonian character- 
istics—one who rode with an infant in her 
arms in the battlefield. 

When at Prayag she had the public spirit 
to offer to Government money to raise the 
Asoka pillar which was then lying near the 
Fort gate. She also offered to build a Pucca 
Ghat at the Triveni. Both these requests of 
Baiza Bai were not granted. There must 
have been political reasons for the refusal. 

What is now called Akbar’s bund, Fanny 
Parkes in her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
invariably names as the “Maratha Bund”. 
Perhaps it was the belief in the early days 
of the occupation of the Allahabad Fort by 
the English garrison that the high embank- 
ment along the Ganges was a barrier cons- 
tructed to check the incursion of the 
Marathas. The Maratha Ditch of Calcutta 
bears some similitude to the Maratha Bund 
of Allahabad. l 
The visit and stay at Prayag of the great 
Vaishnava teacher of Bengal, Sri Chaitanya 
Deva of Nadia, is mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita-—a standard work 


in Bengali written by Krishnadas—a 
contemporary of the immediate disciples 
: of Chaitanya. Chaitanya 
_ Chaitanya’s visit . A 
and stay at Prayag flourished four hundred 
four hundred years years ago. The Chaitanya 


Charitamrita narrates the 
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principal events of Chaitanya’s life. It is 
recorded that the Vaishnava teacher taught 
the tenets of his faith to Sri Rup Goswami 
at Prayag staying for ten days at the 
Dasaswamedh temple. He also stayed on 
the other side of the Jumna and was the” 
guest of Ballabh Bhatta. Now, there isa ș 
temple of Ballabhacharya Sect of Vaishna- 
vas near the temple of Someswar. It is 
very likely here that Chaitanya passed 
some days as the honoured guest of a fellow 
Vaishnava. 


BENGALIS IN ALLAHABAD. 


Next to Benares and Brindavan Allahabad 
has become the home of many Bengali 
settlers in Upper India. To Benares and 
Brindavan Bengalis have pilgrimaged in 
larger numbers and settled there to pass% 
their last days. The settlement in both 
these places of pilgrimage began before the { 
administration of these places came under 
the East India Company in the latter part 
of the 18th century. Chaitanya Deva, the 
prophet of Nadia and his disciples Rupa 
Goswami and Sanatan Goswami and their 
followers restored modern Brindavan and 
since the revival of that shrine of Vaishna- 
vism there has flowed a stream of Vaishnava 
pilgrims from Bengal to that place. Notable 
among these is the name of the great Lala 
Babu of Calcutta whose temple has kept + 
his memory green even after the lapse of 
more than a century. 

So at Beneras the many temples, tanks d 
and the Panchacros road and the dharma- 
shalas on that road constructed by Rani 
Bhavani of Nattore mark her as an 
illustrious daughter of Bengal who made 
the Bengali’s name respected in Kasi. An 
entire Mohalla of pucca houses called 
Brahmapuri in Tripura Bhairava, Benares, 
was built by her and given to Brahmans 
of Kasi. She was called the incarnation 
of the goddess Anna-Purna. She lived in the 
middle of the 18th century. 3 

Many Zemindars of East and West Bengal 
have built temples, established  satras 
(alms houses where the poor are fed’, and, 
endowed them with permanent funds for 3 
their maintenance. A large number of ¥ 
settlers reside there independent of Govern- 
ment service. 

The Bengali community of Allahabad on 
the other hand has grown since Allahabad 
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passed into the hands of the English and 
the establishment of English Courts for the 
administration of Revenue and Criminal 
and Civil Justice. English officers were 
appointed from Calcutta and they brought 
heir assistants and clerks with them. The 
Bengali Babu was the right hand man of 
the English official. He served his masters 
loyally in the newly acquired province. 
These newcomers became permanent resi- 
dents of Allahabad and their children’s 
children are citizens of their adopted 
province. 

The Bengalis have co-operated in the 
spread of English education in Upper India. 
To impart English education they establish- 
ed seminaries and Hindustani children 
joined these institutions to share the ad- 
vantages of English education with their 
Bengali neighbours. 

Raja Jainarain Ghoshal of Calcutta 
founded an English School at Benares in 
1813 and placed it under the management 
of Christian Missionaries. Jainarain School 
once rose to become a secondary college 


affiliated to the Calcutta University, but now 


sends its students forthe Matriculation of 
the University of Allahabad. Similarly 
private schools were started at Allahabad 
by subscriptions in Kydganj and Colonel- 
ganj which with the Jumna Mission School 
provided the educational wants of Allaha- 
bad till the middle of the sixties of the last 
century when a Government Zillah School 
was established and located in the building 
which once was the Kotwaliand is now 
the Octroi Office. The late Babu Nilcomul 
Mittra of Lalkothi near Alopibag and the 
late Babu Kali Charan Banerji of Colonel- 
ganj respectably helped the maintenance of 
the two schools mentioned above. In the 
forties of the last century there existed a 
Government seminary at Allahabad located 
in Kotaparcha near Baiza Bais temple 
whose history is so little known. But this 
much is known to old residents of Allahabad 
that the late Babu Kali Charan Chatterje, 
Treasurer of the Residency of Lucknow, 
who suffered for his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment as much as the English officials in the 
troublous times of the Mutiny, the late Babu 
Kannulal, Deputy Collector, the late Baba 
Madhodas the saintly recluse of Kydganj, 
the late Pandit Lakshminarain Vyasa who 
would have risen very high in the educa- 
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tional department if he had cared to re- — 
Main inservice and many other worthies — 


of the last generation, all of them owed ~ 


= 
“ 


their education to a Government institution 
that became defunct in the fifties of the 
last centuries. The reason of the abolition 


-of such an useful institution is not known. 


The Muir Central College came into 
existence in 1872 and among the signature 
of the memorial to Goveinment praying 
for the establishment ofa college at the 
seat of the Government were some of the 
leading Bengalis of the day. 


| 
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Referring to the movement for establish- a 


ing the Muir Central College, Sir William 
Muir, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
was 


Province , after whom the college 
named, said in a speech:-—‘tThe names of 
Lala Gaya Prasad, of Babus Peary Mohan 


[Banerjee] and Rameshwar Chaudhuri, have — 3 


been mentioned to me as foremost in this 
movement.” 


The first Pacca Ghat on the bank of 


the Jumna in Kydganj was built by the 
late Bahu Ramdhan Mukerji more than 
half a century ago. It was called Babu 
Ghat. The Ghat has now disappeared, 
having been washed away by the over- 
flowing of the Jumna in the rainy seasons. 
Another Bengali townsman of Allahabad, 
the late Rai Rameshwar Chowdhury, made 
large donations to the Alfred Park and 
the Thronhill and Mayne Memorial Buil- 
ding (now the Public Library). The city 


Municipal Market owes a great deal to his 


liberality. 

But the Bengali who did more to raise 
his community in the estimation of the 
Government for loyalty and great service 
in the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857, 
was Babu Peary Mohan Banerji who as 
civil offcer of Manjhanpur in the Allaha- 
bad District fought the rebels and earned 
from Lord Canning an appreciative mention 
in his Despatches. Lord Canning called 
him the “Fighting Munsiff.” 

Mr. F. Thompson, the then Magistrate 
of Allahabad, spoke as follows of Babu 
Peary Mohan in his report to the Commis- 
sion of the Division on the conduct of 
loyal Indian subjects :— 


“Babu Peary Mohan was appointed a Moonsif 

la A . . . . ù > | "ii 

at Manjanpur in this district in November last, and 
has since been indefatigable in his exertions to drive — 


back the rebels in his part of the district. Though 
not actually in his province of duty, he offered himself 










= Zemindari 


to be its first Indian Judge. 
= consolation 
‘relative Babu Pramoda Charan Banerji 


generation was 
= scholarship, 
literature, and his broad views in religion 
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to the Commissioner to assemble the well-affected 


Zemindars, to engage and conciliate the doubtful, and 
thus create a government party against the disaffected. 
He has succeeded so well that he has been able 
gradually to restore the Police authority in all but 
a few villages now held by the rebels. In one instance 
he fought a pitched battle with the rebels and gained 
a victory, his report of which I enclose.” 


When it was proposed to transfer him 
from Manjhanpur, Mr. Thornhill, the Com- 
missioner of Allahabad, wrote to the 
Government :— 

“Babu Peary Mohan has established so high a 
reputation for personal courage and determination 
that his presence has, I believe, hitherto prevented an 
irruption of the rebels from the right bank of the 
Jumna and the Magistrate is of opinion that his 
withdrawal at this time would be shortly followed by 
much disorganizations, &c. &c. In this opinion I 
entirely concr.” 

He wag awarded a Khil’at (dress of 
honour) worth Rs. 1,000 and a grant of 


himself by his intrepidity and the vigour 


of his attacks upon the insurgents.” Several 
= years later he became Government pleader 
in the High Court of Allahabad. Poorman! 


He did not live long and was not destined 
‘There is some 
to his community that his 
has been elevated to that eminent position 
which he has been occupying these many 
years with ability and enjoys the confidence 
of the bar, of his colleagues in the Bench 
and of the public. 

Among Bengali notabilities of the last 
Baba Madho Das. His 
especially in Persian Sufi 


made his Asram in Kydganj the resort 


= of enquiring visitors of all religious pursua- 


tions, Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians. 
Pandits, Maulvies, Padries and Theosophists 
were his admirers and Mohamedan-Sufis 
from distant Hydrabad and Afghanistan 
came to him to enjoy his qa (blessed 
company). A revered personage he was— 
Baba Madho Das of Kydganj. 

Perhaps the oldest Bengali at present living, 
born and bred at Allahabad, is Pandit 
Benimadhab Bhattacharya of Daragan). 
He served in the Arsenal of Allahabad in 
1857 and in his printed testimonials is a cer- 
tificate of loyalty from the then Commissary 
of Ordinance. After his retirement from 
the Government service he has served his 


for his having ‘‘distinguished > 
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Basa Mapuo Das. 


native town both as a Municipal Commis- 


sioner and Honorary Magistrate for a 
quarter of a century. Though nearly an 
octogenarian he is still in harness in 


Honorary Courts. 


A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF OLD ALLAHABAD 
FROM THE NARRATIVE OF AN OLD 
ANGLO-INDIAN RESIDENT. 


Fanny Parkes, a lady of literary culture 
and a lover of the picturesque, which she 
had the skill to sketch, has 
given a faithful account of 
Allahabad as she saw it 
more than three quarters of a century ago. 
Her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” in two 
volumes contain a mass of entertaining in- 
formation about men and things Indian as 
they struck herin the early days of ‘English 
rule in Upper India. The period covered in 
her diary extends from 1822 to 1848. The 
greater part of her Indian sojourn was spent 
in Allahabad, where her husband occupied 
an influential office in the service of Govern- 
ment, 


“Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim” by Fanny 
Parkes. 





D 








A CUTCHERRY. 
From Fanny Parkes's Wanderings of a Pilgrim. 


Her pictorial sketches are exact repre- 
sentation of some buildings that still exist in 
Allahabad, for example, of the Dharmasala 
and temple of Dasaswamedh on the bank 
of the Ganges in Daraganj and the temple 
of Alopi in Alopibag. She gives an account 
-of the Magh-Mela and the Ramlila as she 
witnessed them eighty yearsago. The Mela 
was in a flourishing condition. Traders from 
distant places from Kashmir and Nepal, 
used to bring their marchandise to the 
Mela. 

The Ramlila was held on the fort parade 
ground, where it still continues. 

Allahabad, on her first arrival, became 
very interesting to her. But she suffered 

Allahabad “the very much from its heat. 
Eten mele. She writes that Allahabad 
had the reputation of being the “Oven of 
India” and “the Chhota Jehannam” (the 
little hell). She however preferred its general 
salubrity to the damp and malaria of 
Calcutta. Society——Anglo-Indian Society— 
was so small compared to what she had 
seen in the metropolis of Bengal. She was 
fond of the society of Indian ladies and her 
knowledge of the inner life of the zenana 
was intimately acquired by her visits to 
Indian acquaintances of distinction and 


l 
\ 


high rank. The mem saheb of the period | 
was a gless exclusive person and mixed | 
familiarly with her Indian friends. a 
= She had access to the harems of the King 
of Oude and the Emperor of Delhi. One 
has to read her book and to wonder how | 
many puerile marriage customs mostly adopt- 
ed from the Hindus are in vogue in the 
zenana of the highest Indian Musalmans. i 
Travelling in those days was so weari- 
somely slow. It took her about three 
months to reach Allahabad from Calcutta 4 
by boat. She made a boat trip from — 
Allahabad to Agra and it took about two 
months to reach there. Anglo-Indians travell- k, 
ed in Palki and some unfortunate passengers 
were taken dead outof their Palki succum- 
bing to excessive heat and exhaustion, __ 
Troops of servants were employed by 
Anglo-Indians and a list of the usual 
domestics is given with the amount ‘OF: 
their wages. Our authoress had fifty-four 1 
paying Rs. 250 per month. A darzi (tailor) 
and a carpenter were a part of the regular ! 
establishment of the time. Such were the — 
‘‘Nabobs” whose riches and lavishness 
Macaulay depicted so graphically in one of | 
his Indian essays. Stray Anglo-Indians like 
Col. Gardner of “Gardner’s Horse” married 
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richer in spiritually contents’’. 


Immortality in the Light of Evolution. 
‘Bible, Jesus and Christianity in the Light of 


only transcendent but also immanent. 
“have never learned to see God anywhere except in 
the past, are always afraid of any new truth that 


Are his revelations ended? 
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Musalman ladies of rank. Their male 
issue taking to their father’s religion—the 
female to that of the mother. 


Hukka smoking was the fashion of the 


times in Anglo-Indian society and in a 
pictorial sketch ofa Court 


Hukka smoking 
of Justice where a Thug 


among Anglo-Indians 
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is being tried by a European Judge, . 


the Hukka finds its proper place by the side 
of the Saheb. eae 
It is an interesting study -this retrospect 


of Anglo-Indian life in Allahabad ~ and 


elsewhere in Upper India. s 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 
Evolution and Religious Thought, 


“The Spark in the Clod” or “The Effects of Evolution 
upon Reltgtous Thought” by Rev. F. T. Sunder- 
land. Published by American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. Pp. 162. 
80 cents net, by mail 89 cents. 


The author justly claims to have shewn ‘‘that the 


Doctrine of Evolution is nota destroyer but a conserver 


and a builder, that the evolutionary theory of the 
divine creation is -giving us a new theology which 
is not only incomparably more rational and more true 
to facts than the old, but far more ethical and vastly 
The ends which the 
author has had in view in writing the book is religious, 
not scientific but the scientific side of the book has 


‘not been neglected or lightly considered. No state- 
ment has been made relating to the subject of Evolution 


which is not borne out by the latest and best scientific 
The book has seven 


chapters, viz:—(1) Introductory Survey. (ii) The 


Evolution of the World., (iii) The Evolution of Man, 
(iv) The Evolution of Religion. 


(v) The Problem 
of Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution. (vi) 
(vii) The 


Evolution. 

Mr. Sunderland rejects the popular deistic idea -of 
an absentee God. God, according to him, is not 
“Men who 


Is God a God of the past only ? 
Is there to be progress 
in everything else connected with man’s life except 
that which is highest of all the moral and spiritual? 
Peace The foundations of religion are not in a book. 
They are rather in the soul of man. And if they are 
in the soul of man, the acceptance of the belief that 
God's creation is perennial, continous, eternal, can 
not disturb them or do anything except deepen and 
strengthen them. 

“Tt is asserted by some that Evolution is atheistic ; 
that it puts God out of the universe and leaves us only 
law instead. True, there are possible forms of the 
Evolution theory which are atheistic. But there are 
other forms of it which are profoundly theistic—which 
fill the universe full of God, as no other theory 


bears upon religion. 


known to man does, certainly far more than the 
Genesis theory itself does. That makes a Creator 
from without. This makes a Creator within—His 
creative power operates in all things from atom to 
sun. That makes Him a Creator of the world once ; 
then He withdraws and so far as creative function is 
concerned, is for ever thereafter an absentee God. 
This makes Him a Creative Intelligence and Power 
that never sleeps and never withdraws from any 
atom of the Universe. Thus it is the doctrine of 
Evolution ought to fill, and rightly understood does 
fill, all the universe with God, as the meaning and 
the ever-living never-sleeping creative power of it all. 
As to the fear that Evolution will dethrone God 
because it enthrones /aw—what is law? What can 
it be but the sign and manifestation of One without 
whom law could not exist? Is law a Power? 
Rather is it the path along which a power—the 
Eternal Power- marches to the attainment of its 
great ends”. 

As regards the Evolution of Man, the author writes— 
«Man is not yet fully man. He is only in the process 
of being created. Even his body has not reached 
anything like that perfection of health and strength 
and that degree of longivity which it ought: to reach 
and will reach sometime.... Our faculties are only 
half-formed. Our characters are scarcely more than 
the embryo of what they ought to be. In so many 
respects we are only babes where we ought to be 
men!’’ “Our true work in the world is that of co- 
operating with one another and all good men, and 
all regenerating forces around us and with God, to 
carry on and ever on the work of spiritual creation 
in ourselves, in society and in the world. It is the 
work of struggling upward by every means in our 
power and helping others to do the same, from the 
brute beast, which is our starting point, towards the 
angel the free pure strong son of God which is our 
goal. 


WHAT ARE PAIN AND EVIL? 


“They come out of a thousand centuries of lower 
animal life. They are the traces of the beast surviving 
in man. ne are the heritage of untold ages of 
selfishness and greed and blood and slaughter in that 
brute world from which man has sprung and of 
hundreds of thousands of years of fierce semi-human 


life while he was climbing toward the full human...In. 


the light of Evolution evil is relative, as good is. Evil 
is an incident, not a finality if we can understand the 
expression in a large enough way, evil is good in the 
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making; it is the green apple; it is the partly painted 


picture ; it is the building in the process of erection.” 
The work is of singular literary finish and will be 


read with pleasure and profit by all intelligent persons . 


who take an interest in the subjects. l 
-MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH. 


‘te 


Bombay tn the Making: by Phiòze B. M. Malabari, 
‘Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side, High Court, 
Bombay. T. Fisher Unwin, London. roro. Price 
12s. 6d. 


The book consists of over 500 pages, and contains 
an introduction by Sir George Clarke, Governor of 
Bombay. Mr. Malabari embodies in it the results of 
his researches in the archives of the Bombay High 
Court on the origin and growth of judicial institutions 
in the western presidency during the period 1661-—17-:6 
A.D. In the preface the author promises to bring 
the history down to modern times in -three more 
volumes to be published hereafter. Hitherto Cowell’s 
Tagore Law Lectures, published by the Calcutta 


gj University for the use of law students, was the only 
' book available to scholars on this side of India for the 


study of the growth of judicial institutions under 
British rule. The present volume is narrower in scope 
but treats of the period covered by it in much greater 
detail.. It is impossible, within the space at our dis- 
posal, to give a resume of the subjects dealt with in 
this: book. But the headings of some of the chapters 
may be quoted toexplain their scope, e.g", ‘The acquisi- 
tion of Bombay and its cession to the Company,’ ‘The 
administration in the town and island of Bombay’, 
“Fhe working of Judicial Institutions in Bombay’, 
‘The barbarity of the age’, ‘Some interesting trials’, 
‘Landed property in early Bombay’, ‘Gleanings from 
an old record’. An elaborate index enhances the value 
of the rather lengthy volume. In the preface Mr. 
Malabari expresses the hope that the pages describ- 
ing the administration of justice under‘the Portuguese 
in India will be found to contain something original 
and specially interesting. But if he refers to Sir 
William Hunter’s posthumous History of British India 
(London, 1g00), of which we find no mention in the 
list of books consulted, he will see that he has been 
largely anticipated by that learned histérian who has 
given an elaborate account, quoting chapter and verse, 
of the gross inhumanities and oppressions practised 
by the Portuguese, as also the immorality, which 
prevailed among them. Similarly, the chapter on 


Surat might be improved byreferring to the articles’ 


on the subject in the early volumes of the Calcutta 
Review. We are glad to find that Raja Benoy Krishna 
Deb’s “History and Growth of Calcutta” has been 
occasionally alluded to. A cursory glance through the 
pages of ‘the book shows how barbarous were the 
punishments inflicted by the early administrators’ of 
Bombay on minor. offenders—flogging being as com- 
mon in the western presidency as hanging was in 
England up to the end of the seventeenth century. 


The English law of capital punishment was imported. 


to India. to suit the occasion, eg., in the trial of 
Maharaja Nandakumar for forgery. The author says: 
‘‘Looseness of morals prevailed everywhere. There 
was no control over the factors, for there was none 
over their masters. ‘It had become the fashion to be 
vicious: and reckless, and the man who was neither 
the one nor the other was an exception. Intemperance 
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67% 
was rife to a degree’. (p. 227). ‘It was not, we infer, 
an unu3ual sight for some of the honorable members 
to come out of the Council Chamber, after a particular- 
ly warm ‘discussion, ‘with their heads cut open, their 
arms in slings, and their eyes bunged ip’”’ (p. 232). 
The author rightly observes in his preliminary remarks: 
“It would be difficult, without some- knowledge. of the 
circumstances and influences prevailing in those days 
to account for the fact that men in high authority 
were found guilty of malpractices, that even Governors 
were proceeded against for corruption and that the 
Judges whose duty it was to suppress crime were 
themselves found to be implicated in serious offences. 
The. loose morality of the age may be urged as an 
éxcuse for such a discreditable ‘state of affairs.” It 
were well if English historians were to judge Indian 
historic characters of the age with equal charity. Refer- 
ring'to the date-tree tax in Bombay, an interesting con- 
versation of Norman Macleod is givenon page 422, where 


‘he is reported to have said, ‘Oh India! the very hairs 


of your head are numbered !" Here and- there allusion 
is made to Kanhoji Angria, ‘whose-infuence on the 
sea was unsurpassed: but: even on ‘land his name 
struck terror in many a staunch heart.’ ‘The man 
who gave the English most trouble during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century was Kanhoji Angria, 
the famous pirate.’ ‘English, Dutch and Portuguese, 
each tried to lay him low but they all had to acknow- 
ledge defeat’. One would like to have some account 
of the fleet'and the naval, manouvres of this celebrated 
sea-captain, as an illustration of the naval skill of the 
Indians at this period. But as might be expected, 
the book is more an account of Englishmen in India 
than of the Indians themselves, arid this probably 
accounts for the omission. Altogether, Mr. Malabari 
is to be congratulated on the amount of scholarship 
and research he has brought to bear on the performance 
of his'-task. He has’ ransacked every available book 
and manuscript record in search of material, and pro- 
duced ‘a most- interesting volume on the early history 
of Bombay. The mass of information which he has 
thus succeeded in collecting is sure to be largely 
drawn upon by the future historian of the western 
presidency. l i i ` 


Dadabhai Naorojt’s Speeches and Writings : Natesan 
`- & Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2. Pp. 208. 


This neatly printed and handsomely bound volume 
purports to contain an exhaustive collection of the 
speeches and writings of the Grand OldMan of India, 
who entered on his 86th birthday on the 4th September. 
The book requires no introduction to the public: 
Messrs. Natesan & Co. excel in this line of publication 
and in the present instance they have done their work 
with their usual care and judgment. The book deserves 
and is sure to obtain a'‘large sale, as’ it is offered at 
a remarkably cheap price. It is a storehouse of valu- 
able information on political, financial, economical and 
statistical matters: ` À ; 


Glimpses of the Orient today: by Saint Nihal Singh, 
Natesan & Co, Madras. Price Re 1. Pp. 239. 

-This is a collection of 22 articles on Japan, China, 
Burmah, India, Afganistan, Persia, and Egypt. The 
author has personally visited all the lands about which 
he writes and this fact alone lends a value all its own 
to the volume before us. The book has been specially 
designed for students, and we fully share the author’s 
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hope that. it will i inspire. them to work for. the uplift of 
their native Jand. The main lesson which the book 


inculcateés and- illustrates. by reference to facts and 


figures işthat Asia is no longer. content to remain in 
an attitude of servility and that throughout the con- 
tinent a desire. for Self Government 1s manifesting 
itself which’ tries to, seek satisfaction’ in a variety of- 
healthy - activities. “It is .a travesty of the holiest of 
holies, in human nature to talk .of the unrest in India 
in terms other than. the most reverent, . In every sense 
of the word, this discontent is divine. . ‘In its essentials, 


uplifting... Referring in,-particular tò the Swadeshi 
movement, > Mr. „Singh says that the spirit lying 
behind, it is destined to prove the country’s salvation. 
“Swadeshi is the culmination of India’s industrial re- 
volution and forms the foundation on which Hindustan’s 
well-being will be. established.. It is sad to contemplate 
that such. a ‘virile, constructive, uplift movement as 
that which. is going on in India should not be noticed 
by the outside world, merely because of the political 
untest, Jin the land”. .A chapter is devoted to the 
woman’s movement in Asia. There is only one word 
of comment which occurs to us. Mr. Singh has, it 
seems to us, laid too much stress on the material side 
of the evolution in India, and has touched rather lightly 
on the spiritual, forces which lie behind it. The book 


is written in an attractive siyle; and is bound to be 


popular. | ~ 
Visitor's -Guide to Hida by G. H. Desai, R.A. 


- LL.B. Superintendent of Census Operations, Baroda.. 


|. State:: Bombay, printed at the Times Press, 19.10: 


` This nicely got up, brochure of about 80 pages is 
more interesting than anovel, It is adorned witha 
map of the city, and ten excellent illustrations. There 


isan appendix containing a list of the oil paintings 
and statues in the picture gallery of Baroda by some , 
Murillo, Andrea’ Del- 


western masters, e.g. “Raphzl, 
Sarto, ‘Titian, Botticelli; there are also two paintings 
by Ravi Varma and J. P. Gangooly. A perusal ‘of 
the. book shows us at a glance ‘how enlightened the 
State of Baroda is. The museum of Baroda is one 
of the best in India. Its college, market place, courts 
of Justice, hospital are among “the finest public’ build- 
ings in India. The Luxmi V ilas palace and gardens, 
built at a cost of over sixty lakhs of rupees and the 
Makarpura palace and gardens, may.also be classed 
among the public buildings, for they are open to the 
public when His Highness does ‘not reside in them. 
The State has some historic and costly jewels. There 
is a good public library, and the town possesses ex- 
tensive waterworks and tramway lines. The Kala- 
Bhavan of Baroda, its bank, factories and mills; speak 
of its industrial prosperity. The Maharaja goes out. 
in procession onthe Dusserah_and the Mohurrum, 


‘though the latter is a. purely Mahoniedan festival. 
- Numerous public squares and pavillions, big tanks, 


bridges, theatres, temples, regimental grounds and a 
race-course add to the beauty of the city. The 
booklet is likely to increase le stream of visitors to 
Baroda. - 

3 William T N ae & Co., Madras. 
-Price annas four. 


di his: little sketch forms one of the: ‘Friends of India’ 


Series now being issued by Messrs. Natesan & Co., 
and contains besides a short biographical account of 


* 


_constructive, 


The eighth 
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Sir William Wedderburn, extracts from’ his speeches : 
and writings, As President’ of the Fifth Indiar, 
National Congress; Sir William said in 1889: “I have, | 
passed a quarter of a century among you, and during 
that period of time I have not known what it was to 
suffer an unkindness from a native of India. During 
that period I have been in the service of the people ‘of 
India and have eaten their salt. And I hope to devote 
to their service what Temains to me of active life’, 

How thoroughly he has acted up to this promise’ is 
known to all, It is Englishmen of Sir, William’s type. 
who have really held us in bondage. 
template a career like his, and think of his self-sacrifice 


and of his courage to do the right in face of opposition ` 


and oblequy, we cannot but feel that we have still much 
to learn from the English race. 


Recent Indian Finance: :—by D. E. Wacha. Natesan & 
Co.-Price annas four. 


This little. book by the ablest of non- “official fnanca 
critics in India deals with ‘such subjects as the case 
for financial reform; the growth of expenditure; 
enhanced taxation; revenue and expenditure; reason 
for the deficit.. The book is prefaced: with a criticism 
of -Mr. Montagu’s recent Indian budget Speech in the 
House of Commons. By quoting facts and figures 
Mr. Wacha has shown that public expenditure in India 
is running at double the speed at which revenue is grow- 
ing and that Indian finance is thus ina bad way and 
in view of the fact that the limits of taxation have been 
well-nigh reached, there is no reason for the optimistic 
outlook” of responsible officials. 
serious’ and determined attempt at curtailment of 
expenditure and one of the chief ways, we may add, 
of bringing about ‘this reform is the subscription of 


indigenous for foreign agency in the public services 2 


When we con- - 


a 


The remedy lies ina > 


ina far greater degree than has hitherto Pec the ` 


case. 


A financial chapter in the history of Bini City: 


by D. E. Wacha, Rombay, r910. > ` 


In this volume the writer gives the history of the rise, ` 


growth and collapse of that colossal speculation pypu- 


larly known in Bombay as the “share mania’’-which `. 


forty-five years ago proved more disastrous in its. ulti- 


mate consequences than the’notorious South Sea Bubble. | 


Mr. Wacha was an eye witness to the speculation, and 
none will deny that his insight-into matters financial 


makes him peculiarly fit to. give an impartial account . 


of the “event for the benefit of the backing our 


‘mercantile community. The book is printed: in bold > 


type on thick paper, and should prove of interest to 
those for whom it is intended. 


Co-operative Credit Societies: 
Mukherjea BA. 


This paper was read by the writer before the Gia 
University Institute. It gives within a short compass the 


oy Panchanandas 


" main principles underlying .co-operation and Peoples’ 


Bariks and should prove useful to students. 


annual report 
Shebasram: Kankhal, Hardwar, rgro.. 


The number of patients. treated in this Shebasram 
during the year under review reached’ the high’ figure 
of 10,390 belonging to all castes and creeds including 
Mahomedans and Christians. Homeless ascetics of 
the Himalayas, pilgrims coming 4rom every part. of 


of the , Ramkrishna A 
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India, . and’ poor. peoplé.of the villages situated within 


„under treatment in this: institution. 
at present appears to be a ward for infectious diseases, : 
‘specially pthisis, and an extension. ‘of, thé resthouse. 
Nearly’ nine thousand rupees are required, for this, 
purpose and in view of the revived religiotis’ ¢dnscious-. 
ness of India it should -not be di 

. authoritiés of, the Shebasram to procure this amount.. 


thankfully accepted ‘by. the Manager, 


“Udbodhan’, 
12 & 13 Gopal Neogi's Lane Bagbazar, Calcutta, 


Calcutta. 


Brahmo Samaj : S. B. Samaj Office, 21r; Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. © `. P: mg 
The report gives us a glimpse of the excellent work 

that is being quietly done by the Sadkiaran Brahmo 

Samaj. Preachers and missionaries dig uplift work 

in the mofussil and among depressed ?‘classes, schools 

and colleges for boys and girls impart’ed education to 

. the rising generation, charity t 

= relief, newspapers carried the principle’s. of pure ‘theism 

“into the. home .ciréle. The finances’ ‘i 








‘We wish the Samaj every success. © >% | 

Directory of Indian Goods and Industries: 
of the Industrial Conference,- Amyraoti. Fourth 

- Edition.. 1909. Price Rs. 1/8/o. | postage extra. ` 


~. . , The phenomenally rapid sale of ' the previous editions 
. ọf.this valuable directory has er couragrd Mr. R. N. 


reprint, in which: all new indur stries started since the 
. publication or the last edition; h ave been incorporated. 
‘The valué’ of the compilation has been enhanced by 
> ‘three. copious indices, givin)y the names of: the 
articles manufactured, the ‘places. where they are 
manufactured, and the perso ns by: whom. they. are 
w@ manufactured . and ‘sold. T'he 
-. Amraoti Conference are to be! congratulated. on their 
"solid piece of work done bəy them. in the cause of 


India’s industrial regeneratiġn. : . 2 
D Spiritual Fiducation, E 
Spiritual Education . and ithe Religion of.the Brahma 


Colleges and Fellow of" the Calcutta: University, 


_ Philosophy, Presidency} College, Calcutta, Member 
: of the Council of the Brahmo Samaj Committee and 
Late President. of the: Sadhavan. Brahma Samay. 
Pp. 39. | Ee : oe 
This pamphlet contains (1) three addresses delivered 
atthe annual meetings of the Sadharan ‘Brahma 
Samaj held in 1903, -'99.9 and rgog, and (2) also three 
‘notes, two of which werfe read at the Executive . Com- 
mittee of the said Samajj. oe. . 
The “questions raised by Dr. Roy are-of vital im- 
portance to the Brahmh Samaj and, we hope, Brahmos 
will not remain indifferent to the. welfare of their 
community. E io en 
Qe ©“ Mass Education. - soi . 
© Kumar Parivrajak Series No. 5A. simple ‘means 
of Mass Education: Pp. 16: For free distribution. 
To be had. of the Manager Yogasram, Benares City... 


to 


The writer, says’ that to educate a mation, some 27 | 
crores of whom are returned as illitercite, appears to 
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a radius of forty miles of the Hospital, are constantly . 
The crying /need , 


ed with s 
difficuit’/ for the” 


Contributions for this purpose, however small. will ‘be’ 


“The thirtysecond annual report of thi Sadharan. 


found ‘scope in famine . 


do not. appear’ 


to be in as satisfactory a condition as might be desired. : ‘which: are also freely ‘circulated. 


Office 


Mudhalkar, to bring out this very handsomely got up ` 


authorities .of the’... 


Samaj by Doctor Prasaninakumar Roy, Inspector: of 


Late Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral, 4 - Histor: 


-` We „have much pleasure in welcoming this new 
‘school-history~of Hindu India.. It is written in: a 
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be æ Herculean task, “But,” says, the writer, ‘this 
apparently impossible work can be easily done’ by our 
earnest and energetic students if even oné in ten 


" among ‘them: begiñ it as a labor of love”. 


This is no- doubt true’ to some-extent. But those 
who are themselves students cannot properly be entrust- 
l o. ‘gigantic and onerous a task. Have the 
other'classes. no duty to the masses ? , " 
eee Unitarianism, | ; 
Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association 
_ for the fiscal year May 1, 1910—April 30, igro. 

_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, U.S. A. g 
-. “The financial record _of the Associatlon has been 
one of ‘large encourageñent. The total receipts of 
the- treasurer amount to $ 283,446. The Publication 


- Department reported a total sale of the publications 


of the Association amounting to 12,505 volumes, the 
largest of any year. The distribution of the free litera- 
ture for the year shows a remarkable growth; namely 
from a distribution last year of 364,000 tracts and 
pamphlets to 542, 500 copies this year anti this does 
not. ‘include the various reports, bulletins and circulars 
During the year 
‘fourteen’ new -societies were added to the, list of 
churches ; five new church buildings have. been dedicat- 


- ed; twelve others have been planned or are. in process 


of coristruction; seven parish houses have been built or 
‘otherwise provided for; three personages have been’ 


acquired. - Three lay centres have been organised and 
‘preaching stations and circuits have been established 


which will furnish liberal religious ministries toa dozen 
‘or more towns or settlements.” . oe 
‘There are. eleven departments of the Association 


„vig (1) Publication Department (2) Department of 


Foreign Relations (3) Department of Church Extension 
(4),Publicity Department (5) Department: of New 
Americans (6) Department of Comity and Fellowship 
(7): Department of Education (8) Department of Social 


‘and Public Service (9) Ministerial Aid Fund (10): 


Church Building Loan Fund and (1r) Library. 


a X 


- All the departments aré.doing excellent works and 


1 


. 
` 


. we congratulate the Association on the success it has 


attained during the year. 


a _ Manese Cuanpra Guoss, | 


History of India. i 
of India: Part I. The pre-Musalman 
përiod: by K. V. Rangaswami Atyangar, M.A. 
with illustrations and maps. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 313, Bowbazar . Street,, Caleutta. Price 
Rs. fyo l ; zoog > 


_ simple and interesting way, and there is no overcrowd- 


` ing of dates and names, and yet the conclusions of 
latest scholastic research have been embodied in it on 


all controversial points. For instance, it has been 
pointed out that according to Mr. Tilak, the original 
homé of the Aryas was. in the, Arctic regions, that 
though occasionally the wife followed her husband to 
the pyre, widows were generally allowed to remarry in 


_ Vedic times, that thé Kshatriyas. were formed of a’ 


mixtute of the Saka, Hun and the Pahlavi races, that 

Kalidas flourished in, the Court -of Chandragupta II 

(375—413 A.D.) whodssumed the title of Vikramaditya, 

that the ‘decline of Buddhism in India was due to 
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"+ half civilised tribes (p. 30): 


” table for sometime. 
» detailed review of the views and opinions expounded 


. purpose .of the book, would however, be doing 
author a great’ injustice. The great. drawback . of 
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natural causes and’ not to'any vigorous persecution 
(except by’ Sasanka in Bengal about 600—620 A.D.) 
The history of the Deccan has béen.given in some 
detail. Regarding the Pal-and Sen Kings of Bengal, 
the writer says’‘it'is doubtful if they were Rajputs’. 


It:does not appear that the researches of Dr. Rajendra — 


Lala’ Mitra have’ been explored in this connection. 


The only Indian scholars consulted are Dr. .Bhander- 


kar, and Messrs. Tilak and Ranade. Bakhtiar Khiliji 
is stated to have seized Lakhnauti, which has been 
identified with Gaur, and ‘Nudiah. In this respect 


., the writer follows Vincent A. Smith, but is apparently 


ignorant of the researches of Babu Akshay Kumar. 
Maitra. Nowhere in the book do we find any, 
mention of the fact that some of the arts and sciences, 
e.g.’ Chemistry, Geometry, Trigonometry, the decimal 
notation; Astronomy, &c. originated and received their 
early development in India.: The idea of metempsy- 
chosis, according to the writer, was found in many 
1 He seems to forget that 
it was a'cardinal doctrine of Pythagoras, who being a 


celebrated * Greek philosopher, was certainly not half ` 
_ civilised. The benefits of the caste-system in early 


times and its present drawbacks have been: ably 
summarised. The book is well-printed and hand- 


. somely illustrated and should prove popular to those 
. for whom it is intended. > 


Laws of Manu and Theosophy. 


‘ The Science of Social’ Organisation, or, the Laws 


of Manu in the Light of Theosophy: by Bhagavan 
‘Das, M.A. The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 


1910. 


_ This handsomely got up volume “of 358 pages by 
a wellknown theosophical writer has been lying” on our, 
‘We had a mind to make a 


in this book, but we find that it deals with such an 
immense variety of subjects and is so full of esoteric 
exigeses that limits of space will not allow us to ‘do so. 


` Texts from Manu and other sacred writers are liberally 


intérspersed, and the auther foresees the objection 
to his method of exposition by reading new meanings 


-into old texts. Mrs. Annie Besant, in her introduction, 


no doubt concedes that Manu’s precepts cannot be 
blindly followed in this age, but along with this 
concession to modern requirements she makes the 


` -assertion that his zdeas contain al! the needed solutions. 
‘For a statement of this kind ‘faith abundant’ is 
‘necessary and the author assures us that this ‘has 
‘not been lacking’, so'much so that he has preferred 
to. hold his, judgment in suspense rather’ than 

' make an adverse comment. We must accordingly 


be-prepared for some vague and fantastic presentations 
of ancient thought and in some places we are. in- 
evitably- led to suspect that Manu himself, minus the 
light of modern wisdom which the writer has imbibed, 
would not dream of giving the jnterpretations which 
the writer has done. There is, however,, nothing 
surprising in this, Naturally enough, the author has 


-not succeeded in totally eliminating the influence of 


the age he lives in, and there may be even those who 


. would go the length of saying that his -ill-success in 
this respect makes his book all the more valuable. 


To say all this, and not to recognise the serious 


A 
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theiosophy is that it makes ‘men too credulous; and 


this in'a land where liberty of thought and freedom 
of enquiry Have long’.béen subordinate to authority. 
But ‘the. little that we know of theosophy emboldens 


‘us to gayi that its great merit lies in its insistence on 


purity `of, thought, charity of. disposition, and a life 
of rigid: self-control and spirituality—lessons which 


ate badly \needed iñ this materialistic and luxurious 


age, Theasdphy has also done something to popularise 
the sacred books of India and lay bare their core -of 
wisdom and beauty. The-author of the present volume 
has given ùs a thoughtful analysis of the peaceful, and 
from this point of'view thoroughly consistent orgami~ 
sation of anicient Hindu society, of its life of purity and 
self-abnegatiion, ‘of the plain living and high thinking 
which charac:terised it. The purpose, the justification 
and the wisdiom of. many ancient rules’of life have also 
been expound.ed with considerable insight and earnest- 
ness, and thé: philosophical tone of the author in 
treating of the:se Serious subjects, deserves thorough 
commendation? Itis not necessary to agree with all 
or even much oif the writer’s views to perceive that they 
deserve thoughitful- consideration, and are not to be: 


laid aside with a\ cursory. glance merely. because they’ 


do not happen \to harmonise with the trend of the 
reader’s own thou. ghts. — ge 

` d ia ps . y ` 

\ Moslem Politics, 


A Talk on Moslein Politics: by Moulvi Muhamad 


Asis Mirdha, : Honorary Secretary, . All-India 
Muslim League, i "ucknow.'IgIo. ` Ru A 


This is one of a- sei ies of pamphlets originally written 
by the author in dialo ngue form in. Urdu and translated 
into English (and als) in the various Indian verna- 
culars) ‘with the exp:,réss purpose of popularising the 
principles, of the Muslim League and for the political 
education of the mases of the moslem community. 
We are glad that our t Mahomedan ‘fellow subjects, 
if in view of their ‘political importance’ they-will allow 


us to call them so, have ome out of their shell and 
‘now frankly avow the necessity -of political ‘education 


for the masses. As the Mloslem League concedes that 
the Government is all that; it should be, -Naseruddin, 
the exponent of the princip,les of the Moslem League 
in the pamphlet, is naturally asked about the need 
for the organisation, and in, reply he states ‘you know 
that even the mother does’ not feed the’ child unless 
it cries.’ So political agitation is after all not- without 
its justification’in the schemc of the universe, and for 


_ this admission the non-Moslqm section of the Indian 


community should be grateful, The cardinal points 


-of the’ Muslim Leagué: creei] as expounded in this 
- brochure are—(1) the'right of separate. representation 


in accordance with the political importance of the 
Moslem Community (2) the maintenance of the British 
Government in India and (3) the cultivation of friendly 
relations with the other communities, without prejudice 
to (1) and (2)... As to (2), the | writer truly says that 


‘Indians of all sections are bound to recognise. it, 


at least none’ may openly dissent from it. a 

But the first and the third points are clearly anta- 
gonistic, Thie, preservation of good relations with 
other comnrunities, on, which: the writer 50 largely 
dwells towa rds the,end: of the brochure is impossible 
so long as t'he Islamic section claim superiority ovel 
them, ‘noton the ground of superior intelligence 
education, ibility or even ‘numerical strength, whicl 
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all could understand, but because they were once the 
rulers of the country. You cannot insult a man -and 
claim his friendship at the same time. Besides, if the 
Mahomedans were once the rulers of the country, it 
is also an undoubted historte fact that the British won 
India not from them but from the Hindus. We are 
told in this pamphlet that if the British rule were 
withdrawn, Moslems would be the subject af the non- 
Moslems, and that ‘it is much more galling to be 
ruled by one’s quondam subject than by a foreign 
nation’. If Mahomedans revive racial hatred by 
drawing such faney-portraits, may not the Hindus 
justly retort that the insistence on the fact that the 
Mahomedans once ruled the country. and the claim 
for preferential treatment on that account are equally 
galling to them. Sentiments like these obviously do 
not promote good feeling. Equal and not preferen- 
tial treatment can alone lead to good fellowship. 
Swaraj in the sense of self-Government on colonial 
lines the writer considers to be a, visionary and 
impracticable ideal, but he is discreetly silent as to 
what his own ideal is. To us it seems obvious that 
the extension of representative Government and the 


‘ appointment of Indians to high executive positions 
are meaningless unless they have self-Govern nent for - 


their objective. The Musselman of Calcutta, comment- 
ing on the pamphlet under review, rightly says that 
‘if these are the ideals of the Indian Mussalmans, 
and not any real and effective participation in the 
Government of their own country, we think their life 
is not worth living.” The writer sympathises with 
Swadeshi movement, but advocates moderation, and 
adds that Government itself is a warm supporter of 
honest Swadeshi. We suspect that the writer's 
support of Swadeshi is prepared to go only so far as 
officialdom lays down as proper and no more. If some 
persons in authority were to say that it is disloyal to 
the country of our rulers to prefer home-made cloth to 
the product of Lancashire mills, we believe a section 
of the League would say ditto. As the Mussalman 


says: “Is Islam to be condemned for the misguided 


zeal of certain of its followers? If not, why should the 
Swadeshi riovement which is fraught: with immense 
potentialities be dubbed ‘a concerted revolt against 
the Government’?” ; 


It is not to be understood, however, that we are not 
in agreement with much that finds place „in this 
brochure. With the writer’s recognition of the need 
for greater education, along general as well as technical 
and industrial lines, and his plea for co-operation in 
all questions which affect the agricultural, commercial 
and social progress of India, we are in hearty agree- 
ment. We also admit the painful truth that the 
Hindus are broken up into a thousand different sects 
and castes, all making for disunion, and that their 
treatment of the depressed classes is both ‘unbearable 
and inhuman.’ The writer says in one place.: ‘It 
is quite possible that in the distant future religious 
and racial differences may be so softened that they 
.» may not, as in the highly civilised countries of Europe, 
conflict with harmony in political views.’ If that hope 
is ever to be' realised, it will not be by dwelling too 
emphatically, as the Muslim League appears to do, 
on the various elements of disintegration. One of 
the main ways to overcome those elements of discord 
and remove them from the body-politic is to ignore 
them as much as practicable, for this itself will make 
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the work:of fusion much easier. The writer says 
‘sagacious statesmanship keeps the present always 


Lin view,’ but he is the greater statesman whose 


patrrotic imagination can mould the present in the 
light of the glorious vision of an united India that is 
tobe. We trust that the authorities of the Muslim 
League will devote greater attention in future to this 
aspect of the question. x 


Hindu Conference, 


Report ‘of the First Punjab Hindu Conference, 
held at Lahore on the 21st and 22nd October 1909. 
Price annas six. Lala Gopal Chand, Pleader, 
Secretary, Punjab Hindu Sabha, Lahore, 


We welcome this report of the proceedings of the 
Punjab Hindu Conference and recommend its careful 
perusal by educated Hindus all over India. In view 
of their importance, we propose to give a resume of 
the contents in some detail. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference. dealt 
with the following subjects: (1) Desirability of 
Strengthening the feeling of Hindu natibnality and 
Hindu unity (2) Encouragement of the study 
of Sanskrit and Hindi (3) Encouragement of kathas 
from Hindu literature on nonsectarian lines to improve 
and strengthen indigenous culture and morality (4) 
Celebration of Hindu national festivals (5) Desirability 
of writing a true history of the Hindus ‘6) Protection 
of cows (7) Encouragement of the Ayurvedic system | 
of medicine (8) Protest against the Punjab Land 
Alienation and Pre-emption Acts by which the superior 
castes were legally debarred from holding land (g) 
Adequate representation of Hindus in government 
service (10) Hindus and the Reform scheme (11) Raids 
on frontier Hindus (12) Desirability of holding an 
All India, Hindu Conference. Pundits, barristers, 
pleaders, zemindars, doctors, vaidyas, bankers and 
traders belonging to the Hindu community including 
Sikhs and’ Jats, attended the deliberations’ of the 
Conference. Of the speeches delivered at the Con- 
ference three deserve special notice, those of Lala 
Lajpat Ray, Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and Sir Dr. Pratul 


. Chandra Chatterjea, President of the Conference, 


The first two speeches in . particular deserve td be 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed broadcast. 
Lala Lal Chand began by quoting the Shastric 
equivalent of the Biblical precept ‘the race is to the 
swift- and the victory is tothe strong’ which is em- 
bodied in verses 28-29 of Chapter V of the Code of 
Manu—‘the immobile are the food of the mobile, the 
toothless are the food of the toothed ereatures, - the 
handless of those who had hands, and the timid of 
the brave’. If other communities are willing to join 
hands with the Hindus in matters of common interest, 
they are welcome, if not, the Hindus need not fall 
on their knees and crave for union. It is essential 
not to permit the least inroad on the moral sentiment 
which binds together the community even if the 
desire to form a wider community by co-operation 
with other communities were to be sacrificed for its 
sake. Caste-conferences are useful in so far as the 
aim at reforming social abuses peculiar to those 
castes, but if they stiffen class distinctions and kee 
alive minor differences and create a sense of self- 
glorification they are mischievous. The sub-divisions 
of the four main divisions of Hindu Society are 
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vunshastric and should’ be abjured. . In order tosurvive 
=- the'-struggle going on everywhere in. nature,’ the 


community miust as the first and foremost step-evolve 


, < -a consciousness of self-existence as an independent 

„and ‘separate entity coupled with a desire to maintain 
cand continue such existence and while co-operating with 
- “vother communities for the general welfare and progress 


' |- wherever: its interests are threatened. et 
“According ‘to Sir P. C. Chatterjea, the "Hindu 
‘,:. ‘Sabha, abstaining as it does from politics properly so 
_, ,:. called (though it reserves the right to submit represent- 
= ` cations to Government against ; particular. measures 
*, . actually in force or in contemplation), is not likely to 

retard: the growth of the sentiment of nationality in 
is + ‘the country. ‘Politics should form the peculiar 
»-'. ‘provirice of an .undenominational -body like: the 
| ~ » yCongress and political concessions should ‘be sought 
equally-for all ranks, creeds and races of His Majesty’s 
‘Indian subjects and not for one section only. We 
-should eschew the’ self-seeking and aggressive political 
creed of the Moslem League.’ ‘‘For twenty-five 


© discussion‘ of all matters in which the’ interests of 
: minorities are likely to clash with: those of majorities. 
. It got itself branded. as disloyal and seditious but 
' = -continued to work nevertheless until the advent of the 
t. present Liberal ministry which has sanctioned certain 
' reforms: But a Mahomedan political association 


leaped into fame and claimed. the premier position 
' for its co-religionists. Its success is phenomenal ‘and 
. the Anglo-Indian: papers in India and those in 
_ England, with a few notable exceptions,. while bitterly 
opposing the reforms proposed by the Secretary of 


l however prejudicial ` to other, communities. The 
«reforms are intended by the Secretary of State to 
. give the people some hand ‘in thé management of 
' ` their affairs, but they are coupled with the ‘concession 
of Mahomedan superiority and claim for. the creation 

- of separate electorates. The National Congress stood 


nascent and deserves to be encouraged, but the 


*-blow. Though the Congress has all’ along acted 
‘with a scrupulous regard for the rights of minorities 

; 4 and there is nothing in the past to justify, the asper- 
. ston, Hindus have been credited ‘in the Anglo-Indian 
`- journals with Machiavellian designs to ‘appropriate. 

. all thé power to themselves when the concessions are 
made. As there is no historical evidence that our 


past ‘for, the British which Hindus have not done, the 
current opinion ‘that the preference shown for 


- 


iş due to a desire to “dish” the Hindus for the 
political agitations of the National Congress’ appears 
_to-me to receive considerable ‘support.’ ‘On this 
bases. his justification of a nonpolitical organisation 
like the Hindu Sabha. i ; ; i 


the’ session. 
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years’, observes the cautious ex-Judge, ‘the National 
Congress, run mainly by Hindus, has been’ agitating 
for the rights of all Indians alike without reference to- 
creed, race or -locality and scrupulously avoiding’. 


Has ‘suddenly sprung into existence and straightway | 


-i © ‘State, have given effusive support.to all its demands, | 


up for. the principle of Indian nationality which is, 


_ _ separate electorates would apparently give it a deadly ` 


-Mahomedan brethren have done anything in. the ` 


Mahomedan interests by their Anglo-Indian friends. 


futility of political agitation Sir P. C. Chatterjea. 


ra 


o dées not exclude Sikhs, “Jains and ‘our friends of the 


‘Brahmo: Samaj.. Anyone whois ‘prepared: to’ sail 


_ under the Hindu flag and take the credit or discredit. 


which attaches thereto. is, a Hindu. Those who are 
prepared to maintain the distinguishing features -of 
Hindu culture in their thought and life are Hindus. 
There are some—the speaker’ probably. referred t 
England returned’ Hindus—who ‘think. that they will 
-be better off by dissociating from those who bear ‘that- 
name. Lala Lajpat Ray was. not one of thosé who 
were ashamed of their national parentage,.who- refused 
to share .the glory, the pride, andthe temporary’ 
obloquy of the Hindu name. But some would object 
to such a wide extension of the definition of the word 
‘Hindu’ on the ground that people who have’ so little 
in common cannot” make a common cause, and that 
it is impossible to raise euthusiasm in such a_heteroge- 
neous community. But this objection .is fallacious 
and misleading. For according tó the canons -of 
political philosophy, the Hindus are a ‘people’ and 


_ as ‘such a. political unit. According to an eminent 


German writer, “A people comes into being by a 
slow psychological process, in which a mass of men. 
gradually develop a type of life and society which 
differentiates them from others‘and becomes the fixed 
inheritance of their race.” . According to the same 
writer, community of spirit, and community -of inter- 
ests and customs determine ‘the .individuality of a 
people. -Religion is no longer- an .element of nation- 
ality, nor is a common language- indispensable. 


Neither is purity. of rdce an essential element, but ‘if 


it. were, as“a great French writer, M. Jean Finot, 
observes, owing to the caste system of the Hindus, 
there is no nation on the face of the globe.which can. 


claim greater purity of blood.: But the hope of India 
- lies today in breaking up the aristocratic organisation 


of castes. Sanskrit is in a sense the common. language 
of Hindu India. The spirit of Hindu culture is 
reflected in our literature, specially in our epic poetry, 
in our-festivals and social practices. “If our conti- 
nuance as a separate people depends on the conti- 
nuance of our separate culture, it is absolutely 
necessary’ in* our collectivé’ interest ‘as a people that 
we. should: not allow that culture to be’ matérially 
changed ‘in its essence and spirit.” To maintain our 
national individuality should be our ambition. ‘Let. 
mein conclusion say'that by aiming, at unity and 
solidarity amongst the Hindus we do not contemplate 
a blow at Indian unity. I am firmly convinced that 
it is impossible to build an -Indian nation from 
above. The structure must be, built from below. 
It is rather. putting the cart’ before the horse to 


‘expect the Hindus and Mahomedans to unite and 
make a common cause, -before bringing about a 


sense of unity and .solidarity among’ the different 
sections of the Hindu community itself. The attempt 
‘to bring about a political union between the Hindus 
and Mahomedans has so far met with scant success, 
if.it has not disastrously failed. “The reason is obvious. 
Not because the cause was unholy, but because it -was 
baséd upon false ideas and in utter. contempt „of. facts 
and existing conditions. The revolt first came from 
the Mahomedans......While the Mahomedans have 


‘gained. in. unity and solidarity by uniting ‘their 
a Do - brethren. and making a sérious effort to close up their 
-~ The speech of Lala Lajpat. Ray was'the speech’ of . ` 

n. He began ‘by propounding an answer ` 
to , the question—Who are Hindus? The Hindu ‘Sabha ` 


ranks, the Hindus have lost ground in ‘every 
direction.” “I cannot too aften repeat’ that the best 


“way to bring about Hindu-Mahomedan unity ‘is’ to 
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- strengthen the Hindu community tnter se - and. to: 
make it. impossible- for anyone to slight it.;..[f there 


are anyone among the cosmopolitan Hindus who ‘think 
that the extinction of the Hindus: as, a separate. com- 


evolution from a political point. of view, the: least that 
YI can say of theni is that they are grievously mistaken. 


‘The extinction-of the Hindus as such will not bring. | 


them nearer the millenium... Let the Hindus cease to 


be Hindus, the Mahomedans shall be Mahomedans, - 


for all time to come....In the present struggle between: 
Indian communities, I. will be a Hindu first and an 
Indian afterwards, but. outside and even in India 


‘against non-Indians, | am and shall ever be an Indian. 


first and a Hindu afterwards. That is in short my 
position in matter.” The Lala concludes his able 
address by quoting the memorable words of Yudhisthir 
when he was approached by the enemiés of Duryodhan : 


aa qa aa qa aa ya wa R | 
qà: oe fase g ad ga MAST | 


Five are we, five are we, five are we, and a ‘hundred - 


are they. But at the:time of dispute with others, we 
are-hundred and five. l i i l 

As we write news comes of a great Hindu Conference 
at Multan presided over by a Sikh leader who said in 


his presidential speech: “A Hindu -is a Hindu, '’ 


whether he be a Sikh or a Sanatainst, an Arya or a 
Brahmo,” According to the Bengalee, this growing 
sense of solidarity among different sections of Hindus 
is due to the feeling that they are not a favoured 
community, and in life there is not a stronger bond of 
union than the sense of a common misfortune. 


We do not expect every Hindu to agree with these 


views. But they deserve to be deeply pondered by 
every well-wisher of Hinduism. X 


- Modern Criticism and the Bible. 
_The Origin and Charactor of the Bible and its place 
, among Sacred Books by Fabez Thomas. Sunderland. 
Published by American Unitarian Association, 
25, Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. Pp. 322. r dollar 

20 cents, net; by mail 1 dollar 34 cents. | f 


In the present book, the author ‘has set forth clearly, ' 
definitely, and comprehensibly the Modern View of. 


the Bible. The origin of the Bible,'its authorship, 
its growth, the circumstances ‘under which it arose, 
the causes which produced it, its relation to God, its 
relation to man; its inspiration, the changes which its 
various writings have undergone, its reliability, its place 


among ‘the sacred books of mankind, its transitory’ 


. elements, its enduring elements, its permanent value— 
all: these questions the author’.Has endeavored. to 


‘answer frankly and without evasion, yet’ with a spirit. 


of humility and reverence. In every particular the 
book is up-to-date and.embodies the results of the best 
and latest Biblical scholarship. The author, arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bible can no longer be 
„accepted asan infallible scripture: But “this does 
not mean that either the Bible or its religion ‘is less 
. divine than the past has ‘believed ; rather it means 


that the truly and really divine is larger and its ways.’ 


are larger, than has been understood, As man and 
the.world are not less from. God because they came 
.by the path of evolution, so the great fruths ofthe 
Bible are not less from God because they entered 


men’s thought’ and life through ‘the development of 
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< fruitless—after truth and right and God.” 


` Fapan: by Suresh 


‘Japanese. . | 
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his own powers, through his deep experiences and — 
his own spiritual growth, through -centuries of moral _ 
struggle, of battling with his lower’ self, of aspirations 


_‘after that which was ‘above and beyond him, of 
munity or people is likely to facilitate the natural ` 


gropings—often blind and 


r , + 


painful, but never wholly ` 
--Mr: Sunderland’s book is one of sterling merit and 
we give a warm welcome to it. It should, prove very 
useful to the inquiring student. 

ce ee Mayes CHANDRA GHOSE. 


_ SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. | 
. Vedanta. _ a . 
The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume V, Part I, 
(No rg). z l 
The Vedanta Sutras of Badavayana with the com- 
: mentary of Baladeva translated by Babu Srisha 
Chandra Vasu and published. by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadurganja, . 
` Allahabad, pp. 96. Price Re. 1-8 Annual subs- 
cription, Inland Rs. 2, ‘Foreign £ I.s a 
kt contains 56 Sutras (up to 1. 2. 25) with :— 
(i) Sanskrit Text of the Sutras. 
(ii) Pada patha with meaning of every word. 
(iii) ‘English Translation of the Sutras. ` 
(iv) Translation of Baladeva's Commentary. ; 
(v) Sanskrit Text of the passages quoted. by. . 


` 
1 


' Baladeva in his Commentary. ' 


Baladeva’s Commentary is ,considered as. an 


authoritative exposition of the ‚Vedanta Sutras by, |” 
most of’ the orthodox followers of Chaitanya and we 


give it a warm welcomé in its English garb. The 
book is being ably editéd and translated.’ 


BENGALI. - 
Japan. ` 
sChandva ‘Bandopadhyaya. - 

Chatterjea & Co, 203-4 Cornwallis Street, - 
` Calcutta. Price Rs. 1/8]. i -e 


The lovely get up of the volume-—its neät printing,- 
good paper and beautiful binding—is in keeping with ` 
the excellence of its contents. We have read a good ` 
many books on Japan -by European, American, > 
Japanese, and Indian writers, but we do nöt remember ` 


. to have come across one which is so interesting and so 
. well-written from the Indian point: of view. The. 


writer knows the art of bringing out the-core of the 
matter in a-few short ‘sentences. His style ‘is 
exceedingly charming, and he writes from ‘intimate 
personal knowledge. The beautiful illustrations with ` 
which the book ‘abounds are a treat in“ themselves. ` 
Two chapters on education in Japan and the history of' 


Japan round off the author’s personal experiences and-' <‘. 


impressions. ‘We ‘learn from this book that the men 


‘of Japan are neither handsome nor very: ‘cultured 


or intelligent, their towns and cities are a mere, 
conglomeration of .wooden huts without any pretence 
to architectural beauty; their women are not much. | 
better treated than ours; and the impression one 
gathers from jt is that the Japanese are superior to the - 
Indians in nothing but patriotism, freedom and the. 
happy accident of castelessness, if we may coin that 
term.. But these make all the difference’ in the world, 
and they fully explain the phenomenal success of the 
A. B. Ce 
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Drishtanta Shatak by Chhotalal Narhheram’ Bhatt, 
published by Mohanlal Mansukhram Shah, Baok- | 
Lakshmi Vilas ` 


seller of Baroda, printed at the / 
. Printing Press, Baroda.. Second Edition. Thick 
paper bound. Price.Rs. o-10-0. Pp. 118 (1910): : 


‘As ‘the commentator of that monumental series, 
Gujarati Prvachina Kavyamala, Mr. Chhotalal Bhatt’s 
name, is not unknown in the field of literature. ‘With 
his happy knack of writing Gujarati he has translated 


the above work from Sanskrit and originally written. 


by, a Jaina- Pandit. It‘contains a mixed assortment 
of precepts on ethics culled from the Panch Tantra, 
the Hitopadesha and other kindred compositions. It is 
simple, instructive,. and the elucidatory notes, 


particularly valuable. Young “boys and girls are sure ` 


to be pleased with it. - 
SA cd K. M. J. 
‘Savi Ritbhat by Govindbhai Hathibhai Desai, B.A., 
LL.B., Cegisus Superintendent, Baroda. . 
by N- M. Tripathi & Co, Bombay. Thick boards. 
Pp. 48. Price Rs. 0-4-0 (1910). ae 
The writer needs no introduction, as he has been 


‘always present before the public eye by means of his | 
many manuals, written at intervals, snatched from an - 
exacting public State Service. This little book con- , 
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` tains.a collection. of a set of rules of conduct, which . 


on account of their incongruity has already formed the 
subject-matter of various skits in the well-known weekly 
paper called .“‘The Gujarati”. The incongruity lies 
in the fact of the rules—a majority of them, we. should 
say—being primarily and wholly: applicable to those 
who.léad an English sort of life or to those who attendy. 
Government offices. &Æ.G. The admonition that’ calls’ 
should be made between g and 10 A.M., as that is the 
hour suitable. to Indians, wholly ignores the fact that 
many Indians are shop-keepers or non-Government 
service men, whose day begins with 7 or'8 o'clock and 
Similarly about ` 
the way in which coriversation should be carried on 
or. dress should be worn. The manners intended to 
be inculcated in this part of the composition are 
suitable more for observance between. English men. 


and English men or between English-knowing gentle- 


men and Europeans. And for them the book would. 
be a redundancy, as they are sure to have read their 
lessons in manners in English books. But the other 
part which deals'with our customs, in case of caste 
dinners, marriage invitations &c., is more to the point ~ 
and it is very desirable that what is said there should ` 
be taken to heart. The publication is a, mere tentative ’ 
effort and .Mr. Desai has asked for suggestions. We 
should therefore wish that it should be revised in its 
former part dealing with Anglicised mariners. 


K. M. J. 
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_ India, Lord Morley and ‘Lord Minto.. 


© Writing on Lord Morley’s Indian | ad- 
ministration, The Datly News of London 
© says ~ . . E 


é The Indian Councils Act with its very considerable ` 
‘foundation for reform, was unpalatable enough to the 
bureaucratic school, and the bureaucracy on the spot 


have done what they can to divert and pérvert ‘its 
cairying out. The Liberal school, on the other hand, 


“cannot ‘but regret very sincerely his’ sanction of the 
deportations, and not less, perhaps, his’ sanction of 
that yvery.complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being’ carried out bythe Government of India, and. 


-+ under which freedom of the Press, freedom of speech, 
theright of:public meeting, and the right of combina- 
tion have completely disappeared. ° ; 


If, -as The Daily News says, “freedom of 


the Press, freedom of speech,,the right of 
public meeting” “have .completely dis- 
appeared” from India, or, to avoid any 
possible unconscious exaggeration, let. us 
‘say, disappeared to.a very great extent, iih 
what light are we to take the newspaper 
estimates and eulogies ofthe Morley-Minto 


regime that we have been reading in the 


i 
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been heaped upon Lord Minto? 


. to suppress 
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papers in India ? What are we to think of 
the adulatory farewell addresses which have 


é The- exponents, in the Press, of the 
Physical Force Extremists dre now’ defunct, - 
—any Government. would have been bound 
them. -The organs of the 
Academic Extremists, have also disappear- 
ed;—a more liberal ‘administration than >- 
that of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy would 
have tolerated them. .Repressive, legisla- 
tion has made the advanced wing of the 
Moderate party sing very small. The 
moderately Moderate papers still indulge’ in 
prayers for the removal of grievances in 
the: guise of criticism. The. extremely 
moderate journalists. alone dare: to lay 


’ bare their hearts,—such hearts as. they may. 


be presumed to possess,—hearts on’ which 
the surgeon ‘may find on a post-mortem 
examination the facsimile of the adored feet 
öf Lords Morley and Minto, as, to compare 
things profane’ to things sacred, the holy 
name of. Rama was fouiid on the heart of 
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the monkey-general Hanuman, -or, rather, 
‘foot-print of the sage Bhrigu..- `` a 
So taking the most charitable view of,the 
case, we may say that: it is only.one side 
" of the shield that has beeg presented to. us. 
The ‘othes side has still to be presented. 
‘But who will presentit? Echo answers 


“Who?” - 


as the breast of the god Vishnu bears the 


It is said that the repression-cum-concilia- - 


‘tion policy has been a great. success. Time 
will show. . And much depends, too, on the 
meaning of the word success. We who 
have had the privilege, the honour and 


the pleasure (we ‘hope this is ‘the. correct | 
phrase) of living under the progressive and’ 


benign rule of Lords Morley and Minto, 
cannot properly judge of its. quality. We 
are too near the times. Whether real success 
has been attained or not, silence at any rate 
„has. been produced. The only question is 
whether this silence is the sign of content- 
ment or of. fright.. One party cries, “We 
‘have been conciliated,” it cannot be known 
‘with what sincerity or intelligence. And 
there is no other fully articulate party. 


The Daily News makes the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy responsible for the retrograde, 
reactionary and mischievous features of the 
Indian Councils Act, with its Regulations, 
by saying that “the bureaucracy on the spot 
have done what they ¢an to divert and per- 
vert its carrying out.” We do not know: 
though it 1s certain that.at one time Lord 
Morley was of opinion that the Musalman 
minority should not have any representation 
in excess of its numerical proportion. If he 
has weakly yielded to the views of the man 
or men on the-spot, hé must bear his full 
share of the blame. For the partisans of both 
the Lords have been striving to give to either 
the whole credit of the “Reform Scheme.” 
So it is but fair that the blame should go 
with the credit. We were about’'to forget, 
however, that Mr. W. T. Stead has brought 
forward the claims of a third party. He 
‘wrote at the time of the inception of the 
Act: re 7 
It is no sudden outpouring of Pentecostal grace 
upon the Indian Civil Servicé. The conviction that 
is now resulting: in action, is due to the agitators who 
are being imprisoned, and exiled, ‘by their pupils. 


Does any one. imagine that the supremely self-satisfied , 


bureaucracy of the Indian Civil ‘Service would ever 
of its own motion have opened. this new chapter in 
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Indian reform? Those who can answer the question 
‘in the affirmative little know the nature of bureau- 
cracies. Officialism ‘in self-adoring pride securely >, 
mailed’ ‘never discovers’ that reforms are necessary, 
by the ‘workings ‘of its own conscience. As the ~ 
Apostles said of old that the law was the schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, so it may be said without 
irreverence that the agitators were the teachers. who. 
led Lord Minto and Lord. Morley to seek salvation in 
It may be and often is necessary 
for the pupils to imprison their tutors when the latter 
go too far in their impositions, but they must ever do ' 
it as if they loved them. ‘If Mr. . Gladstone never _ 
could quite bring himself to express his gratitude to ` 
Mr. Parnell when he employed the ‘resources: of. ' 
civilisation in locking’ him up in prison, we need not 
wonder that Lord Morley refrained from paying his 
debt to Tilak and his colleagues when he introduced . 
his ‘Reform, Bill. Those , of us who are in a position 
of greater ‘freedom and less responsibility should the 
more feel it incumbent upon us to do homage to the 
real’ heroes of the new era in India, and we should do 
; 7 3 b a 

so all the more whole-heartedly because for the 
moment the inexorable exigencies of maintaining law 
and order in India have nécessitated the temporary 
removal of these useful and public spirited pioneers 
from the scene of their political activity. ` 

The agitators who never were.deported 
or sent to jail ought to send a humble 
memorial to Mr. Stead to consider their 


4 i 


- claims, too. 


` Let us come to the point, however. As 
the fame of the Morley-Minto regime rests 
principally on.the “Reform Scheme,” our 
remarks will be directed principally to that 
measure. The considerationiof any human, 
action, to be complete, must include both 
the motive and the deed.. But we must 
not discuss the motives of Lord Morley 
or -of the men on the spot. We shall neither. | 
take it for granted that their’ motives were ` 
absolutely above reproach, nor that they . 
were bad. The first point to be considered _ 
is, does the Indian Councils Act with the 
Regulations more than outweigh, “that very: 
complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being carried out by the Government of- 


-India,, and under which freedom of ‘the 


Press, freedom of speech, the right of public — 
meeting and the right of combination have | 
completely. disappeared”? (What of these 
the people |: still . enjoy, they enjoy: by 
sufferance of the Executive and. the Police, 
not by virtue -of unassailable legal right.) 


Our. deliberate. opinion. is that it does not. 


The repressive measures have deprived us 

of more valuable and a greater number: of 

elements of a free and progressive civic, life . 

than the.’ Indian Councils Act has supplied 
| | | . ae 
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non-official majority. 


‘Owing, however, to the reasons 
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us with. And this they have done unneces- ` 


sarily, too. 

The second point to consider is, has the 
“Reform Scheme” -given+us in an em- 
bryonic form (for a full-fledged one we must 


not, it seems, even dream of having) a 
representative assembly with legislative 
and administrative functions, controlling 


the executive, and dealing with all ques- 
tions which are limited in their scope to 
India, a representative assembly, that is to 


‘say, which will gradually pave the way toa 


fully developed parliamentary form of 
Government ? Our opinion is that it has not. 
it was not meant to. Lord 
Morley said distinctly that he had no. moon 


to give us, that ‘even if he had, he would 


the moon being self- -govern- 


He added that 


not give jt; 
ment of the colonial: type. 


he would not have introduced the Reform 


Bill if he thought it would gradually lead 
on to a parliamentary form of Government. 
His opinion ts that India must have personal 
rule. till a remote future beyond whose 
thick veil his imagination could not pierce, 
and that self-rule of the colonial form was 
a fur-coat which would not suit the torrid 
climate of India. 

We must not. be understood to say that 
the Reform Scheme will for ever bar the 
way to representative government ;—repre- 


sentative government India will certainly 


have. What we mean is that such popular 
government will not be the natural evolu- 
tionary outcome of the Scheme. - 

. Fhe third point is, do the “Reforms” help 
or hinder the growth of.an Indian nation, do 
they or do they not promote national solidar- 
ity? The. answer must go` against the 
“Reforms”: 

The fourth point is. what have we gained 
by thts Act ? (1) A theoretical admission that 
in the Provincial Councils there should be a 
We say ‘‘theoret- 
ical” bedause a considerable number of 
the’ non-official members nominated and 
elected , under the Regulations cannot 
but be of such a type that with their votes 
the officials are always sure to gain their 
object. (2) The power to move resolutions. 
set forth 
under. (1), resolutions disliked by the Gov- 
ernment, can seldom 1f ever be carried; and 
even if carried, Government is not bound 
to give ` effect to them. We admit. they 
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‘larger number of non-official members. 


.ness to boast of. 


‘higher qualifications. 


may T a “moral effect.” But the time 
has gone by when we could rest satisfied 
with mere “moral effects.” (3) Greater 
facilities for discussing the Budget before 
and after presentation. But as such dis- 


' ; ; ce. | 
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cussions can produce only a “moral effect, F 


(4) A- 


we cannot call them satisfactory. 
But 
as the quality is in inverse ratio to the 
number, we are not satisfied. (5) The 


awakening of the Indian Musalmans to ` 


take an interest in the politics of their 
country. This has been the only substantial » 
gain; but at what a price? , 
These are, so farias we can recollect, the 
chief gains. 
The fifth point is what harm and wrong 
has the Act done us, OF is likely to do us? 


(1) These “Reforms” will prevent. even the x 


gana of any real reform for years 
to come. (2) Against the 
principles of representation 
the most politically advanced countries, the 


“Reform Scheme” introduces the retrograde. 


reactionary and mischievous principle of 
representation by classes and religtous 
sects. We will not here discuss to what 
extent class, race or sectarian animosity 
existed in‘India, or whether it was greater 
here thanin the civilised West. We only 
want to say that India wants legislative. 


enactments which will tend to obliterate : 
distinctions, to ` 


class, race or sectarian 
bridge the gulf where it exists, instead of 
producing the opposite effect. But this Act 
is not such an enactment. The mischief 
it does is all the greater as there is no 
animosity greater than religious animosity. 

(3) The Scheme creates a favoured class and 
LL ee all non-Musalmans by relegating . 
them to the position of an unimportant 


class who were conquered at first by the ; 


Muhammadans and then by the British, but 
who neverhad any political or other great- 
And thereby (4) it falsifies. 
history; as at the time of the establishment. 
of British rule in India, the Musalmans had’ 


ceased to be her rulers, nor is it true that: 
‘they ever.were dominant throughout India. | 


(5) It gives the right to vote to very poorly | 
qualified Musalmans, 
to non-Musalmans possessed of very much 
(6) It has driven a 
wedge between class and class, particularly 


but denies that right - 


practice and, . 
recognised in ` 


between Hindus and Musalmans, creating - 





distrust and animosity 
between them than ever existed. The 
injury done to the nation in this 
pect is immeasurably great. (7) It strikes 
a blow at the justly acquired political 
wnfluence and power of the educated class. 
(8) Formerly the number of members chosen 
S by the EA was small, but their voice, 
however ineffectual and feeble, could be 
clearly discerned as that of the popular 
party. But now the “non-official” members, 
though a larger body, are such a motley 
crew that we hear only a confused 
sound of many voices. We may call the 
voice of a few of them ihe opinion of 
the people, but the Government is able to 
set off the other voices against them, giving 
~ to the latter the name of public opinion. 

» This is a distinct advantage to the bureau- 
cracy which it will never fail to turn to 
. the best account. 

The creation of the Executive Council 
in Bengal and the nomination of an Indian 
member of the Imperial and the three 
Provincial Executive Councils, must be 
set to the credit of the two Lords. But the 
“ -circumstances and surroundings are such 

that even if the sturdiest and most patriotic 

Indians were nominated to the (Councils, 
‘they could do no positive good to India. And 

we know thatin the majority of cases, only 
invertebrate creatures have been chosen. 


A London Institution for 
Indian Students. 
The Empire says:— , 

We have seen such a dear little picture of the 
Indian students in the Recreation Room at 21, Cress- 
well Road, that it will not be surprising if wise parents 
send their children by the dozen to South Kensington. 
In the illustration, two students are playing chess and 
a third is looking on quite meekly (this is so un- 
Indian : he should be criticizing and doing most of the 
playing). Then there is a youth reading a newspaper, 
and another is immersed in a bulky tome, his hand to 
his forehead in the style of Shakespeare, Hall Caine, 
*j and other great minds. The sixth young man isa 
puzzle—he is idle and yet has a military bearing: 
perhaps he belongs to the C. I. D. But the whole 
is charming and there is not even a cigarette to be seen 
anywhere. 

_* Itis very wicked of The Empire to suggest 
that such a purely philanthropic institution 


is used for the purpose of police espionage. 


The Hon. Mr. Syed Ali Imam’s 
Appointment, 


As the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam is an 
able man, his choice to succeed Mr. S. P. 
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greater jealousy, 
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Sinha as the Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
It is 


Council ought to give satisfaction. 


true he is not the ablest among Indian 


barristers, but it ’should be remembered that 


after Mr. S. P. Sinha’s resignation, abler 
men than Mr. Ali Imam might not have 
been in the running at all. Nor could the 
Government take the risk of appointing a 
barrister with immense practice; for the 
salary attached to the post not ,being an 
inducement for him to stick to it, there would 
be a chance of his throwing it up after the 
novelty of the thing had worn off. 





THE Hon. Mr. SYED Ati IMAM. 


An Anglo-Indian journalist has criticised 
the appointment by saying that though Mr. 
Ali Imam is an able criminal lawyer, his 
immediate work will be to deal with factory 
and insurance legislation, of which he knows 
nothing. Now, this journalist should re- 
member that the English barristers who are 
generally tempted by the salary to come 
out to India are not walking encyclopaedias, 
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they are not masters of every possible sub- 
ject of human legislation. They pick up 
knowledge -in the course of their work. 
There is nothing to show that Mr. Ali Imam 
is less able than the ordinary run of English 
Law Members. Why should not he then 
be able to master the subjects of Insurance 
and Factory laws sufficiently well to draft 
bills relating to these matters? The airs that 
some Anglo-Indians give themselves are ri- 
diculous. Because they are masters of India 
now and can hold Indians down, it does 
not follow that every Anglo-Indian is a 
giant and any Indian is a dwarf by his side. 

We do not at all complain that the 
ablest Indian barrister after Mr. S. P. Sinha 
has not been chosen to succeed him. We 
think it sather fortunate that it isso. For 
what has even Mr. Sinha been able to do 
for his country? He may have been able 
to prevent some mischief, but the public 
do not know about it, nor do the public 
know what positive good he has done to 
his country. On the contrary, we find him 
holding almost the same views as are held 
by officials. He not only supports the 
existing repressive measures but seems to 
lay down an impossibly, absurdly and un- 
necessarily slow process of evolution for re- 
presentative institutions in India. Now, we 
do not want our ablest men to be officialised. 
It is better that office should have no 
temptatiion for them. 

Nor do we complain that whereas the 
Moslem League men are chosen to fill high 
offices, Congresswallas are given the cold 
shoulder. In the first place, this statement 
is not quite accurate, for some High Court 
Judges have been prominent Congresswallas. 
In the second place, we think it is good for the 
popular cause that the work of an agitator 
should not bring him any earthly or official 
rewards, and that a servant of the public 
should not become a Government servant. 
In countries where the people govern them- 
selves, it may not much matter whether a 
man isan honorary servant of the public 
or a paid servant of the Government which 
derives its power from the people. But 
here in India it is idle to profess to believe 
that in the majority of cases there is not a 
vast difference between serving the Govern- 
ment and serving the nation. 

Though it is a wrong principle to appoint 
a man to a post because of his religious 





faith, we do not see any reason why we 
should take it for granted that Mr. Ali Imam 
owes his appointment to his creed. We 
are glad that the choice has fallen on him and 
not on some other Muhammadans whom we 


could name, as heis not an extreme Separ- 


atist as some prominent members of the 
Moslem League are. He is one of the 
worthy band of Bihar Muhammadans who 
think that India is their country and who 
do not wish to cut themselves off from the 
other inhabitants of India. His brother 
Mr. Hasan Imam is a prominent nationalist. 


Hindus and the coming census. 


If the Moslem League and Mr. Gait would 
kindly tell us at what figure exactly they 
want the Hindu population of India to 
stand at the next census, we could easily 
tell them what tests should be applied to 
reduce the present politically inconvenient 
figure to the one required. Undoubtedly it 
is very bad of the Hindus to be in an over- 
whelming majority in the land of their 
birth. Why can’t they call themselves by 
some other name,—even then they would 
smell as—seditious, shall we say ? —as now. 

That the Moslem League should try to 
look big and enhance the importance of 
its own community is perfectly legitimate. 
But it has simply no business to meddle 
in the affairs of the Hindus. Nor is Mr. 
Gait’s meddlesomeness more justifiable. 
Neither the Mullah nor the Padri need 
feel called upon to interfere in the social 
affairs of the Hindus. The Hindus alone 
can give the Vyavastha as to who is a 
Hindu and who is not. To think of the 
Musalman or the Christian playing the role 
of the Brahman, would be, to say the least, 


unspeakably droll. the motive of the 
Moslem League and Mr. Gait is quite 
transparent. We are sorry the League 


has thought fit toadopt the familiar West- 
ern trick of disguising its real selfish object 
in the garb of philanthropy. If it really 
feels pity for the depressed classes of the 
Hindus, let it convert them to Islam, and 
thus reduce the Hindu majority, too. That 
would be a perfectly legitimate method. 
And Mr. Gait, too, asa Christian, may try 
to reduce the Hindu majority by converting 
the lower castes of the Hindus to Christian- 
ity,— with the help of the Government, if 
need be, as suggested by Mr, Chirol. That 
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would be a far more legitimate and straight- 


forward method than the one ‘under 
contemplation. = a 
But if Mr. Gait’ must needs play the 


Religion-Examiner, why set a question 


“epaper. to the Hindus alone? Surely there 





Fi 


arè nominal Christian and nominal 
Musalmans, too, in India.. Why not try 
to find out real Christians and real Musal- 
mans, as well? Why take it for granted 
that all persons professing to be- Christians 
and Musalmans have obtained diplomas or 
certificates from God giving them the 
inalienable right to call themselves such, 
but that, on the contrary, Hindus must not 
call themselves by their own names unless 
they can pass a test. The Census is neither 
a political nor a religious document, and 


» the Census Caan ee aes who wishes to 


play Father Confessor to -the Hindus has 
surely mistaken his vocation. Nothing can 
be more preposterous than for him to try to 


_fix a man’s religious denomination for him. 


Every man has the indisputable right 
to call himself by whatever sectarian name 
he chooses, and the only party which has 
the right to object is the sect whose name 
he uses to describe himself. If a Pariah or a 
Chamar calls himself a Hindu, the right to 
call in question the accuracy of the descrip- 


tion rests with the other Hindus, not with 


Musalmans and Christians. The Brahmans 
and other high caste Hindus have ‘never 
denied the “untouchable” castes the title 
of Hindu. 

Mr. Gait has laid it down that certain 
Sikhs and Jainas are not to be returned as 
Hindus even if they desire to be so. returned. 
Why, pray? One may as well refuse to 
admit that a man belongs to the house 
of his parents. To those who are Hindus, 
the Hindu name is as dear as the name of 
Christian is to a. Christian or the name 
Muslim to Musalmans. It is injurious. and 
insulting that anybody should propose to 
take away from any Hindu the dear Hindu 
name, however lowly his position in the 
Hindu social scale may be. 

For non-Hindus must never forget that 
it is an-essential’ characteristic of the existing 


. Hindu social organism that some members 
are considered higher and some lower, some. 


clean, some unclean. One may call this 
sort:of social constitution irrational, unjust, 
self-destructive, fatal to national solidarity 


‘peoples, 
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‘and progress, wanting in humanity, &c., &c:, 
but one is. bound to recognise the fact as 
a fact. The orthodox Paurantk Hindu thinks 
that all who are not twice-born or dvijas 
sprang from the feet of Brahma. Now, in 
the human body, the feet are very useful 
but not: essential- to life, a man lives after 
his feet or legs have been amputated. But 
none but an idiot would say that the feet 


or legs are not a part of the human body. 


Such in the estimation of the Hindus are 
the non-duijas. We think they are absolutely 
wrong in this view. But at the same time 
what we assert is that they have within their 
own body socialas perfect a right to hold this 
view, as we have the right to criticise their 
view. As to clean and unclean castes, the 
Hindu view may be illustrated ag follows. 
Among Hindus, as among many other. 
the palm of the hand is 
considered cleaner, more touchable, than 
the sole of the foot. One prepares and 
takes food. with the hand; food’ or water 
touched withthe fingers is taken, there is 
no objection to water in which a finger 
has been dipped. But the toes are not 
considered, in actual fact or “ceremonially”, 
as clean as the fingers. But the palm of the 
hand and the fingers, and the sole of the 
foot and the toes, are all considered parts 
of the human body. Similarly, all castes, 
whether clean or unclean, are Hindus. 

In his circular on the Census Returns of 
Hindus Mr, Gait says :— 

There are, however, many other tribes and 
castes whose beliefs and customs are of the Animistic 
rather than the Hindu type. A case in point is the 
Paraiyan of Madras. Mr. Thurston writes :— 
“Brahman influence has scarcely affected the Paraiyan 
at all, even in ceremonial. No Paraiyan may enter 
any Vaishnava or Shaiva temple even of the humblest 
sort. They are neither Vaishnavites nor Shaivites.” 
They acknowledge a supreme deity whom they call 
Kadavul, but do not worship him. Their worship is 


confined to various mothers (amma), such as the 
goddesses of: the boundary, bamboos, cholera, etc, 


‘The ceremonies attending their worship are sm to 


those of the Animistic tribes. 


It seems to be forgotten that whai are 
called Animistie beliefs and ceremonies are 
held and practised ‘even by illiterate 
Brahmans and other high caste people in 
villages. They, too, worship the “mothers,” 
the goddesses of cholera, small-pox, &c. In 
Bengal they call- small-pox “mayer daya” 
or “the mother’s mercy,” in Upper 
India they call it simply “mátá” or 


net ee rege nen 3 


© “the mother.” . Are they too non-Hindus? 
Besides, 
and “Gait éxplain the presence of the 


how would Messrs. Thurston 
images of Paraian Saints in Hindu temples 
in Madras, where they receive worship? 
Hinduism and the Hindu social structure 
are very complex things. Mr. Gait’s ques-- 
tion paper may serve the political purpose 
of reducing the number of Hindus by “pluck- 
ing” a:large proportion of that community ; 


but his. proposed tests, as printed below, are 
neither exhaustive in their entirety, ‘nor are. 


they clear and adequate taken singly. 


(1) Do the’ members of the caste or tribe worship 
the great Hindu gods? E 
_ (2) Are they allowed to enter Hindu temples or 
to make offerings at the shrine? - j 

(3) Wil] good Brahmans act as their priests ? 

(4) Wilf degraded Brahmans do so? In, that 
ease, are they recognized as Brahmans by persons 
outside the caste,:or are they Brahmans only in 
name ? eh A : a 

(5) -Will clean castes take water from them ? 

(6) Do they cause pollution, (a) by touch, (b) by 
proximity ? k oo 
. (x) Will Mr. Gait give an authoritative 
list, based on the Shastras, of the great 
Hindu gods? -What place do the goddesses 


_ occupy? Vaishnavas do not generally wor- 


ship Kali.or Sakti, In ages not long past 
Vaishnavas and Saktas of the same caste 
would’ not generally intermarry and inter- 
dine: they hated each other as Protestants 
and Roman Catholics doin Europe. The 
feeling still survives to some extent. Which 
of them are Hindus, which not? _ Sog 

(2) The custom'as to entering temples 
differs in. different parts of the country.. In 
some places, private temples can. be entered 


only by Brahmans. As to the great public 


temples, the temple of Bisweswar at Benares, 
of Baidyanath at Deoghar and of Jagannath 
at Puri, may be entered by any Hindu of 
any caste. In the last named. place, there. 
is no pollution of food by the touch of any 
Hindu’ caste. Any Brahman can without 
loss of caste eat food touched by a man of 
any low caste. As to making offerings, it is 
not clear what is meant By it. One fact 
is clear,—no one but the officiating Brahman 
priest 1s allowed to touch an idol or worship 
it directly. . Oe te 

(3) Who is to determine who is a good 
Brahman ?: obviously the Hindus themselves. 
Why not then leave it to the Hindus also 
to determine who are and who are not 


‘Brahman who has been 


. good plan for any 
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‘Hindus? The real objection is that that-will 


not be politically convenient. 

(4) What is meant by a degraded Brahman? 
Does it refer to classes, or may refer to 
individuals also? Is an excommunicated 
to England g 
degraded Brahman? Is he or „$ he nota 
Hindu? Or taking the word-degraded to refer 
to classes; are these “degraded Brahmans” 
themselves Hindus? If they are, why 


should not those’ whose priests they are, 


be reckoned as Hindus ?—for Hindus never 
officiate as -priests to. non-Hindus. If they 
are not, we have the curious spectacle of 
men calling themselves Brahmans ard 
wearing the sacrificial thread denied -the 
name of Hindu. ; Pe 

‘(5° As to taking water, there are thou- 
sands of Brahmans in Upper India who do 
not take, water from the hand of any non- 
Brahmans, however high their caste may 
be. Are these non-Brahmans non- 
Hindus? Bengali Brahmans take fish and 
sometimes meat. For this reason many 
Hindustani and Madrasi Brahmans (includ- 
ing Mrs. Annie Besant) do not take water 
from them or food cooked by them. Are the 


Bengali Brahmans non-Hindus?* In many 


places Ganges water may be taken from 
certain low castes but not any other water. 
(6) In, Bengal and in Upper India ‘generally 
no one, not even a mehtar (sweeper), causes 
pollution by proximity; that queer idea 
seems to be a monopoly of the Southern 
Presidency. As to pollution by touch, ideas 
differ in different provinces. In Bengal, for 
instance,no Brahman who goes to a chamar 
(shoe-maker) to order a pair of shoes -consi- 
ders himself polluted by his touch when he 
measures his foot. Similarly no Brahman 
considers himself polluted by the touch of 
his tailor, generally a Musalman, or, may- 
be, a man belonging to some unclean caste. 
We think Mr. Gait would do well to 
admit every one to the title of Hindu who 
calls himself one. If he does not, it would 
be desirable to bring the question before 
the law-courts. We think it would be `a 
individual or caste © 
ordinarily classed among Hindus but not 
entered by Mr. Gait as Hindu to sue him 
for damages in a civil court. -If necessary 
public subscriptions may ‘be raised for the 
purpose. It should not be forgotten that 
with the Hindu name is indissolubly 


NOTES 


connected the personal-law of the b{indus,— 
the law of succession, &c.” 

We think it our duty to observe-in this 
connection that the higher caste Hindus 
have been greatly to blame in their treat- 
>» ment of the so-called “untouchable” castes. 
It is their jrrational, unjuŝt and, sometimes, 
cruel conduct that has givena ‘handlé to their 
opponents. What can-be more foolish and 
idiotic than to think that the touch of any 
human being can pollute another human 
being? The touch or proximity of cattle, of 
- sheep and goats, of cats, horses or monkeys, 
does not pollute the ‘holiest’ of Brahmans. 


Is a human being worse than. these ‘lower | 


animals that his touch or proximity ` should 
pollute anybody? The grouping together of 
all castes as Hindus in all past censuses 
has not made the Hindus a compact unit, 
efficient for all purposes of self-defencé and 
triumphant advance, because of. the defects 
inherent in their social constitution. The 
official lopping off on paper of some members 
_ of their social organism cannot weaken the 
Hindus if the higher castes can secure the. 
heartfelt attachment of the lower by justice 
and. generosity and the saving love that 
uplifts. We long for the' day when the 
distinction between “clean” and ‘ ‘unclean, ” 
“touchable .and “untouchable,” and 
“higher” and “lower” castes will vanish: by 
- all occupying an equally high spiritual level. 
May we all'strive in our lives to hasten the 
approach of. that day ! 


PALEW e Banquet to Sir W. Wedder- 
burn. 


Seventy persons were present ata farewell 
banquet given in London to Sir William 
Wedderburn, President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress, prior to his departure for 
India. Lord Courtney was in the chair, and 
a.number of Members of the House of Com- 
mons were present together with the Right 


Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir ` 


Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Henry Cotton. 
Lord Courtney, welcoming the King’s. visit 
to India, pointed out the danger of the 
‘people of India expecting more than a 
constitutional monarch was able to give. 
He eulogised Sir William Wedderburn’s 
services to the cause of India. 
living Englishman has deserved such eulogy 
better than Sir William. 

- Sir W. Wedderburn, replying, said that 


‘Hindus. 


‘among all classes 


‘Ali’s posing as a peace-maker. 


We think no - 
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the principal object of his visit was to help 


‘in the work of reconciling warring com- 


munities. He was betraying no confidence 
when he said that H: H. the Aga Khan 


was in agreement with his aims. -Sir 


_Pherozeshah Mehta and the Right Hon. 


Mr. Ameer Ali proposed that a friendly 
conference be held in Bombay to compose 
the differences btween-the Moslems and: the 
-Sir P. M. Mehta was convinced 
that Sir William Wedderburn’s mission 
would’ achieve a higher feeling of com- 
radeship than ever before. While we 
sincerely desire that there should be amity 
inhabiting India, we 
confess we do not in the least relish Mr. Amir 
Of all pro- 
minent living Indians, he has done most to 


embitter Hindu-Moslém relations; ~ we can 


only hope he has done so unintentionally. It 
would be best for his reputation for sincerity 
(?) 1f he confined himself to his usual role. 
Long before the issue of Mr. Gait’s circular 
on the census returns of Hindus, it was 
he who contended that the lower class 
Hindus -were not Hindus at all. So it is 
quite clear who has been Mr. Gait’s inspirer ` 
in the mischievous idea which is at present 
agitating and embittering the minds of 
Hindus more than anything else. 

Sir Charles Dilke thought that- the 
element of danger in India was obviously 
exaggerated. 


The King’s visit to India. 

It has been settled that the King will visit 
India in r912 and hold a Coronation Durbar. 
Of course, he will be cordially welcome and 
there will be a big tamasha. he-ruling 
chiefs will: vie with each other in the 
display of rich robes and splendid equipages. 
Some of them will all but pauperise them- 
selves in according to His Majesty a suitable 
reception. All this is obvious. But think- 
ing men must also considér the results. to 
be achieved by all the lavish expenditure 
that will have to be incurred. So far as the 
ruling chiefg are concerned, they will be 
profoundly grateful for any enlargement 


of their liberties, if any, that ‘they may 


obtain. -In any case, they will certainly 
have cause to pray sincerely and fervently 
to God to bless His’ Majesty ‘with his. 
grandmother’s boon of longevity, both from 
the feelings of loyalty which:they must 
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entertain for him as well as from the less 
exalted motive of self-interest. For Corona- 
tion Durbars coming oftener than once in” 
generation would be too ruinous. 


- . As for lesser folk, we cannot divine what 
be... In: 


their feelings or their gain will 
Great Britain the old world personal senti- 
ment called 
There loyalty means simply giving one’s 
personal adherence to the constitution. In 
India the sentiment called loyalty still 
exists. It must be plain to the meanest 
understanding that this sentiment owed 
its origin to the kings themselves recognis- 
‘ing their duty to their subjects in a certain 
way; so that when kings either through 
the absence or loss of. constitutional power 
or through negligence fail to do their duties, 
the sentiment of loyalty cannot long survive. 
The question is. whether a constitutional 
monarch like King George V. can satisfy 
the demands of Indian loyalty. It is per- 
haps a-doubt like this that crossed Lord 
Courtney’s mind at the farewell banquet 
to Sir W. Wedderburn, when he “pointed 
out the danger of the people of India 
expecting. more than a constitutional 
monarch was able to give.” Many’ English- 
men who at all think of India demand that, 
though in Great Britain it was .all right 
that loyalty should become a cold business- 
like affair, in India it should retain its old 
-world sentimental character unimpaired. 
They forget that if the King’s power is 
hedged in- by the constitution, making it 
impossible for him to do more for his Indian 
subjects than issue’ proclamations and 
messages and -exert moral pressure on his 
ministers, when so minded, the sentiment 
cannot remain unimpaired, though loyalty 
in the sense of obedience to the constituted 


. authorities need not be affected. 
.. There is no doubt that British monarchs, : 


understanding the character of the Indian 
people and also understanding their own 
interests, and feeling that their real empire 
is in India, would do more for India if they 
could. This we recognise. We recognise 
the desire to do good wherever it is present. 
At the same time we think it our duty to 
observe that the educated community can- 


notin their hearts accept gorgeous pageantry | 


as a substitute for civic rights nor can 
pageants make the dumb millions forget 
the tyranny of . subordinate officials, the 


- 
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-Literate or. illiterate, 


loyalty has ceased to exist.. 


‘chester Guardian” 


land 


. the pinch of 
hunger or the misery caused by epidemics. 


excessive. revenue, 
Indians are not 
children. They can appraise the worth 
of pageantry and of 
things at their proper value. 


z a i l = 
‘British Indians in South Africa, '— 
The London correspondent ofthe “Man- 
makes mention of a 


report which has come to his notice that 
the Imperial Government have at. last 





more substantial - 


come to an understanding with the govern- . 


ment of the South African Union on the 
question of the grievances of the British 
Indians in South Africa. Reuter also has 
cabled a similar report | to India. The 
Union Government have decided to introduce 
soon into the House of Assembly a measure 
to repeal the Asiatic Act of rgo7, and 
abolish all.the objectionable features of 
the subsequent restrictive legislation. The 
mere repeal of. the 1907 Act would not 
of itself provide a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties, because 
Amendment Act of the following year 
was so framed as to render the previous 
Act unnecessary, and since it came into 
operation the rg07 Act has really. fallen 
into desuetude. But it is understood that 
the settlement which’ the Union Govern- 
ment now propose is a substantial improve- 
ment on that offered on behalf of -the 
Transvaal Government last- year, and 
virtually means that the differential provision 
in the Immigration Law for European 
and ‘Asiatic immigrants-will be swept away. 
With this will go the system of finger-prints 
and other derogatory’ regulations. It is 
understood that the. promised legislation 
will also provide for the extension of the 
benefits of the Natal Pensions Law to 
Indian school teachers in that province. 
This will remove another real grievance. 


It is said that in place of the existing. 


restrictive laws, an’ education test similar 
to that which is in use in Australia will 
be imposed on all immigrants alike, 
whether European or Asiatic. Immigrants 
will be, for example, asked to read some- 


‘thing printed in some European’ language. 


If this means that the-language is to 
be chose by the immigrant, then it ‘will 
be an honest test, though it will still be a 
hardship-and will place Asiatics at a 


sh 
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disadvantage ; for whereas a “European will 


simply have to read something in his own 


mother tongue, the Asiatic will have to 
read a foreign language. But, if 


the language may be chosen by the exami- 


ner of immigrants, so that an Indian may 


be asked to read ` German or Russian. 
In that ‘case the test cannot ‘but be 
prohibitive and dishonest. 


Since the arrival of Reuter’s telegram 
containing the above-mentioned report, 


the news of the death of a passive resister, 


named Mr. Nardinswamy under very pain- 
ful circumstances has been received.. Indian 
. Opinion calls his death “legalised murder.” 


This paper “fas not been known to write 


in anger. There must, therefore, be good 


grounds for the use of such an expression. 


Mr. Narainswamy is the second martyr to 
the cause of honour and. justice. The first 
was a boy named Nagappan. 


Deportation and imprisonment continue 
to be in full swing. A recent and more 
painful development is the prosecution of 
Indian women residing in the Transvaal. 
Failing to break. the spirit of the men, the 
Transvaal: Government has now ‘adopted 


the cowardly and dishonorable method of. 


fighting the women, hoping thereby to 
subdue the spirit of their fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons, 


It isa hopeful sign that several ruling 
chiefs have contributed to the fund for the 
relief of the South African Indians. 
heart must bleed to hear of their sufferings. 
Every Indian heart must glow with pride 
at the thought of their heroic persistence 


in the struggle for honour and justice.: 


Not every man is fortunate enough to be 
placed in a situation which brings out the 
hero in him in a conspicuous manner. 
But every one can sincerely admire heroism 
and show in a practical manner that this 
admiration is genuine. 


' Reader, has the tale of the doings and 
sufferings of your sisters and brethren across 
the seas, reached you? Are you moved by 
it? Then come to their rescue. 


The Allahabad Congress. 


Ifas is said, there is a genuine desire to 


have ‘a united congress of all Indian politi- 
cal parties, haring of course the- Physical 


our 
| memory does not play us false, in Australia 


Every: 
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Force Extremists, there ought to be a large 
attendance from Bengal. 


Count Tolstoy. 


One of the world’s ` greatest personalities 
has passed away from human ken in the 
person of Count Tolstoy. He will be- seen’. 
no more in bodily form, but as years pass 
his influence is sure to grow more and more 
far-reaching. His novels appeal even to 
people who are not given to serious think- 
ing. But all who are interested in human 
progress, cannot but bestow deep thought 
on what he has written on peace and war, 
on non-resistance, and on philosophical 
anarchism, the anarchism which says that 
government, all governments, are bad and 
unnecessarily fetter human liberty, but 
which does not advocate any tesort to 
violence to subvert any government; 
though all ‘may not subscribe to all his 
views. 

Two or three of his stories have been 
translated into Bengali. Many other works 
of -his will bear translation. 


The Chinese Assembly. 


Reuter’ wires from Peking that on the 
25th November the Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of applying to 
the full the measurés against opium and 
deprecating a renewal of the agreement 
with Britain. A later telegram’ goes on 


to say that the Assembly is still sitting and 


adopting a most independent and liberal 
attitude. It has triumphed over the Grand 
Council which recently shelved its proposals 
by threatening to impeach it. The Assembly: 
has now resolved to memorialise the Throne, 
demanding that it either make the Council . 
responsible to the people, or that it_ create 
a regular Cabinet. 

To friends of human progress all over 
the world, all this is encouraging news, 


“The Bengal Executive Council. 


The Bengal Executive Council has at 
last been formed with Rai Bahadur 
Kishori:Lal Goswami, M.A. B.L., as the 
Indian member. This gentleman may be 
taken as a representative of the landed 
aristocracy of Bengal. Though he is himself 
an educated man, he cannot claim to voice 
the opinions of the great educated middle 
class which has led the struggle for political 
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rights. And it is'of course at present out of 
the question to think of a member of- the 
labouring and agticultural classes represent- 
ing them in Council. . 

The’ choice of- Mr. Goswami is ‘better 
than that of one or two other men of his 
class who were mentioned 
tion. But we think the nomination of 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji or of Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy would “have 


given greater satisfaction, supposing’ the 


choice to be confined to land-holders. 

We hope Mr. Goswami will try to do 
good to his country. We do not know-him 
to be unpatriotic, and -he has been a bene- 
factor to his native town of Serampore.. 


Turkey and Persia. 


Telegrams from St. -Petersburg describe. 
a good deal of sharp fighting on the road, 


from Urumiah to Salmas between Turks. 
and Persians. The former have been 
strongly reinforced and hold the road. A 


deputation of landowners, merchants and. 


the clergy is endeavouring to get into tele- 
graphic communication with Teheran to 
ask the Government to take effectual 
measures against the Turks, otherwise they 
will appeal to the Powers. 

This to us is deplorable news; though it 
will console those who have been tl 
by ‘the bogey of Pan-Islamism. 

The thing 3 
well, and have shown remarkable capacity. 
for dealing with the situation. But they. 
have no money. We, therefore, ‘strongly. 
support the following appeal contained. in 
a leader which appeared — sometime ago: 
in “The Musalman” :— 

We have something | to say to our co- religionists in 
this country. There ‘is not the least doubt that the 
sympathy of the whole Mohamedan community goes 
forth to the Persian Government, and that moral 
sympathy has no doubt its value.. But can not the 
Persian Nationalists expect something more. from 
their Indian brethren in faith? The Indian Moha- 

medans have largely contributed to the funds of the 
Hedjaj Railway and similar other funds started by 
our co-religionists of. Western ‘Asia, and thus they 
have shown practical sympathy to the cause of Islam. 


Now, want of funds is the principal difficulty with 
which the Persian Government is confronted and if 


only-money is forthcoming everything would be set ° 
.tight and thus a great Mohamedan country would be 


saved from impending ruin. Under these circums- 
tances we suggest that the Indian Musalmans, and 
it would of course be well if the other communities 
join them, should start a fund, collect as much money 


in this connec- 


is, Persian Nationalists mean, 


$ i 

as possible and send it to the Persiah. Government. 
We are confident that if leading: men” all over the 
country, exert themselves, a respectable sum may be 
collected in.no time. Exertions of our contemporaries, 


especially of the “Watan and the Paise Arhbar of- 


Lahore, ii this direction, are sure to be fruitful. We 


4 


throw .out this suggestion in the hope that‘all trie ¥ 
followers of Islam who are interested in the preserva- *` 


tion of a Moslem country like Persia and all friends” 


of constitutional government in the East will take it up 
in right earnest and thus try to materially help the 
Persian Government in such a great crisis, 


The Parsis are a rich community. Though 


their ancestors had to seek safety in flight, 


to India they are still attached to Persia 
and some of their co- -religionists still live 
there. Cannot the rich Parsis help the Persian 


nationalists? The establishment -of a pro- 


gressive constitutional government in Persia 
cannot but promote 
Zoroastrians in that land’ 
that country is very sparsely populated, ` 


will be an excellent thing for some Parsis 


to colonise and develop the land. 


Russians in Persia, 


- Reuter wires from Teheran, that six 


hundred Russian troops are reported to. 


have landed at Enzeli and to be en route 
for Kazvin. The opinion is gaining ground 
among diplomatists that the Russian occupa- 
tion is assuming a character of permanency. 

We expected to hear as much. 

Great Britain has done well in withdraw- 
ing her troops from Linga; though she has 
not withdrawn her Note threatening, in 
case of anarchy, to police the disturbed 
areas at the cost of Persia, in order to 
protect the lives and commercial interests 
of British subjects. 

Mr. Asquith at the 
said :-— 

“The Government has oe nothing in Persia 
inconsistent with her independence or integrity. | If 
the Persian Government seek thé goodwill of her 
neighbours their advances will meet with a ready 
response, but if their attitude is helpless and hostile, 
confusion and chaos will ensue which will endanger 
Persia herself and every interest there. In such an 
event we must reserve the right to adopt medsures 
necessary to protect British interests.” 

All-this is plain. But what one eae: 
fail to noté is that justice does not govern. 
international relations, might does. 
white men obtain the ‘consideration which 
the weaker “colored” races cannot obtain. 
Indian and Chinese merchants and traders 
are. : deported, imprisoned and 
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THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 
(From the Ajanta Cave Paintings) - 
Copied from she original by Ganendranath Brahmachari. 
By the courtesy of the artist. 
y Sy S R t, 


This figure is one of a group of musicians passing through the air. 


Three colour blocks by U. Ray & Sons. Kuntaline Press; Calcutta. 
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South Area “Nobody: “finds troops” ‘there 


to protect their interests, bécause'the South 
African whites are a. self-governing people. l 


T . Well then, if oné, must Have’so much respect 


H 
A 
+ 
š $ 
: 
: 








‘missioner of Police, Mr. 


for’ the semi-sovereign - rights: ‘of ‘the . South::. 


Africans, ‘why not.respect the“ sovereign rights 


of Persia’ ?1fEuropéan lives and*property are: 
not safé‘in Persia, the. best thingis come away 
from theland. This will sound*quiteidiotic'to ` 


European ears ; for they have the ‘power to’ 


‘cerce Persia to accept their terms. But what 


we say is that: either ‘foreigners have or have 


not’ any rights ‘to reside ‘and'carry on busi-’ 
‘Tf they -have, why not . 
allow the Indians and the’ Chinese’ to reside- 
‘and trade in South Africa, ‘Australia and- 
‘If they, have not, why assert. this: 
right in Persia at-the point ‘of the bayonet ?.. 


néss in'a country. 


Canada. - 


“We are’ afraid if Russia’ ‘permanently ` 
occupies North Persia. that will be used "by 


Great Britain as a plea for occupying the, 
southern region) “for. ee her own: 


inte rests,” 


~ 


The New Viceroy and some feflections. : 


We’ offer our respectful welcome to His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge, our new Viceroy, 


‘and earnestly hope that his reign will be 


and by 


pa 


characterised by internal ‘progress, 


peace, which is ‘necessary for that progress. | 


But the following ‘extract from the Bengalee 
announcing his Excellency’s arrival at the 


Howrah Station suggests some ‘sad reflec- 
tions in our mind. Let us give the. ‘extract , 


first ':—-* 


Lorp HARDINGE’ S ARRIVAL, 


Among, those present on the platform were Mr. D. 

Macpherson,:-Commissioner of Burdwan, Mr. J. B. 
Wood, Foreign Secretary, Mr. R. Sheepshanks, Legis- 
lative Secretary, Mr. McLaughlin, Revenue Secretary, 
Mr. Meston, Financial Secretary, Mr. 
Military Finance Secretary, Mr. ‘Earle, Home 
Secretary, Mr. Jacob, Public. Works Secretary, Mr. 
Maxwell, Secretary, Commerce and Industry,. Colonel 
Brooke and Colonel Maxwell; Military. Secretaries; 
Generals Scallon ~and Mahon, Major. Swanston, 
Major Vaughan, the -General, Officer: Commanding 
Presidency Brigade and, staff, Mr., Halliday,.. Com- 


Payne; District . Magistrate of Howrah, Mr. Plowden, 
D.T. G. of Police, Mr. Dally of the C. I. D. and Mr. 


Stevenson Moore, Chief Secretary. to the Government 
of. Bengal. `~, <. - 


His Excellency appeared to be in the best of health. 
as:he stepped out of his saloon* and was received - by 
the See to ‘the o of. i te 


tee 


Brunyate, 


Maddox,” Chairman of. the 
‘ Corporation, Mr. Dowding, ‘Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr. 
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A royal ‘salute was fired’ from the: ramparts `of Fo 
William’ immediately, His’ Excellency alighted fror 
the trait and the Calcutta Volunteer band struck up. 
His ‘Excellency . shook “hands with- those ‘who re 
ceived him and then: ‘inspected the Guards of Honow 
A-few minutes were spent in conversation, after whic 
His: Excellency, attended bv ‘his personal,: staff,.tk 
Secretaries to the, Government of -India,. the Militar 
: Secretary.and an Aid-de-camp of the Viceroy, pre 
“céeded to” the Governmént House in: the’ Vicéreg 
carriage. escorted by the Battery of the R.H-A, 
regiment of- British Cavalry and the Calcutta Ligt 
Horse. ° p 2g ne 
At will- be: seen fra’ the above that how 
‘ever diligently the Indian reader migh 
scan the list of -the ‘dignitaries: who. wer 
-present on the railway; platform to receiv 
His Excellency,. he would” not. be able t 
discover the name of a n countrymaı 
of his, whom. he-might mentally picture. a 
` being honoured with: the cordial handshak. 
of. the: august representative óf, the King 
Emperor, . and. whose presence: on such. 
memorable- occasion’. might inspire z 
with ‘the. assurance that the Indian, téo 
counts-for.something in high ‘official func 
tions... Such: a thought would-have giver 
him a sense of dignity and responsibility 
all its ‘own. ‘and made him feel that he tox 
through -his.répresentative had ..a share. ix 
welcoming the-:ruler of the country to. the 
capital of the Empire.- It must ’:also. have 
struck, the new Viceroy: as peculiar tha 
though he had come:to preside over the 
destinies of a dusky Empire, the distinguishec 
. assembly on the platform did not contain < 
single dusky face. If it be said.in'reply tha 
only high-officials could be permitted - to be 
present on such an’ occasion, ‘this answe: 
would in itself furnish an eloquent comment. 
ary on the number of high offices held--by 
Indians under the British regime. The: fac: 
is, though a few high posts in the shape .o 
memberships of executive councils have beer 
thrown open to Indidns,: the. number. .o: 
Indians in the- Indian Civil Service fro 
which ,almost- all the high’. officials are 
recruited; iS" actually going. down, or. at 
_any rate is not increasing. Formerly, Tadiani 
of tolerable ability ‘could pass the- Civil 
Service examination; but. now . very’. few 
succeed, though : many more, and some ‘o! 
them possessing better. academic. distinc- 
tions, compete. «This is:-no: doubt partly 
due to- raising. the age-limit for-the I. C, S; 
Examination which allows, “graduates . o] 
English.. universities. to, enter: Ante + the 


, , military and the’ diplomatic; and 
_ superior ranks of some other services are also 
‘all but’ barred to them e. g., railway, tele- 


: Indians 
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compétition, but we shall présently show’ 


that if success for Indian candidates was 
already very difficult, under the new rules 


it will be move. difficult still, thus justi-- 


fying “Lord Curzon’s dictum that the 


. Indian Civil Service should for ever remain. 


a.corps d’élite forthe English middle ‘classes. 


Most. Indian students who go to England. 


witha view. to compete for the I, C.S. 


_ would like. to have a second string to 


their bow, for certainty of success in a 


competitive examination cannot be counted ' 


upon, and in order to qualify for the Bar 
from one of the Inns of Court one must be 
a graduate of the Indian universities. The 
minimum age-limit for the ` matriculation 
examination in India having been fixed 
by statute,even brilliant students will not 


_be able to take their B. A. degree before . 


they have passed their teens and they will 
thus have only about one chance left for 
competing in the I. C.S. Examination. There 


‘are also certain artificial restrictions which ~ 


unduly handicap the terms of the compe- 


tition for them: they cannot take up an 


Indian vernacular, though an Englishman 
can take.up English, and though after pass- 
ing the examination the Civilian’s whole 
period of service shall have to be spent in 


India; Sanskrit and Arabic carry less marks 


than Greek and Latin; questions.on ancient 
European philosophy are set in original 
Greek and Latin and are not understood by 
who may nevertheless possess a 
very good knowledge of the subject. It 
cannot be said that Indian students of to- 
day are inferior to their predecessors in. 
intellectual power, as théir record of success 
in the Universities of Europe and America. 
amply demonstrate.: The net result of all 
the tendencies pointed out above is that 
while high posts have increased largely 


since Lord Curzon’s time, the number 
of Indians occupying them is likely 
to diminish steadily. It is well 


: known that certain services are absolutely 


barred to Indians, e. g., the naval, the 


the 


graphs, opium, salt, education, police, &c. 
The recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission have been honoured more-in the 
breach than in: the observance, so much’so 
that évén the ‘Report of the Commission 


Mr. Lloyd George on the Lords. 
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cannot now be-had for love or money. . The 


resolution passed, by the House of Commons ’ 


on the motion of Mr. Dadabhai ‘Naoroji for’ 


the, simultaneous examination in England 


and India of candidates for the I. C. S. has 


been quietly -shelved.. From time to time 
suggestions are made in the 
for reserving a cértain proportion, one-third 
or-one-fourth, of the Civil Service appoint- 
ments for - natives of India. Considering 
all things, if, the all but total exclusion of 
Indians from: high offices is not to be 


emphasised by: the presence of one or two 


solitary dark figures amidst a sea of white 


faces in all high functions of state, the time. 
_ has indeed- arrived for throwing open a 
certain proportion of them to Indians, as 


was convincingly shown by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Subba . Rao of Madras in the reformed 
Imperial Council. The’ present’ financial. 
depression also points to the same remedy, for 
the substitution of European by Indian 


_ daily’ press. 


agency will make for economy. Till thats. , 


done, while high European officials will form 


the entourage of. Viceroys and the provin-’ 


cial rulers, Indians will always be ‘like 
skeletons in the feast, and the- only part 
they will be called upon to play will be to 
admire the same from a distance. ‘Itis not 
difficult to , understand that co-operation 


‘under such terms is not easy, and that so long 


as they are kept at arm’s length the people 
‘of India cannot feel that sense of oneness 
and sympathy with the Government. which. 


is so necessary for efficient administration.: - 


V. 


“In a recent speech Mr. Lloyd: ‘George, 


as follows on the House of Lords :— 


. No free country in .the world would ‘look-at our 
system. He pictured >an imaginary mission to 
Australia to recommend our system of the House of 
Lords. If Australia asked how to get an aristocracy 
he would reply, “I give you our oldest, consequently 
our best stock, because the aristocracy is live cheese, 
the older the higher (Laughter). Our first quality was 
derived from’ a few Norman filibusters, who killed 


British Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke. 


property-owners and levied’ death-duties ata rate of ` 


one hundred per cent.I say to you, Australians, have 
vou anything like that? They will reply ‘we had 
Bushrangers but hanged the last of: them béfore ‘there 
was a chance of their founding-a family (Laughter). 
F could give.them a second quality, who are living .on 
the ‘proceeds* of the Church poor-boxes which ‘their 
‘ancestors robbed. If Austialians declined these f 


‘might spread out afew mote of these goods, for the Peér- - 
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age is created’ out of the ignoble indiscretions of Kings. 
But it would be hopeless, as Australians would say 
that they would rather havea Senate of Kangaroos. 
(Laughter). If I went to Canada I should be told that 
it already had an ancient and idle aristocracy, but it 


was shut up in reservations to keep it out of mischief. 


It was no usé going to the Colonies to recommend the 
adoption of sugh a ludicrous Senate as the Lords. It 
was no use trying to tinker with the reform. They 
were past it. Even the Commons moved tardily in 
the matter of - social reform. Why then have an arti- 
ficial drag?. “Let usclear the road so that justice 


may have as easy access to the grey homes of the 


people as to the palaces of the, mighty.’ 


We suppose this is’ the latest style in 
criticism.of one’s political opponents. 

We have no doubt that it is the right 
thing for England. But how shocked Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrats and their proteges, the 
Indian land-holders (“the natural leaders of 
the people”), must have been to find such an 
irreverent pronouncement on the “natural 
leaders of the people” of England telegraph- 
ed by. Reuter to India! Had Mr. Lloyd 
George been an Indian speaking in India 
he could have easily qualified for prosecu- 
tion, under section 153A of the Indian 
Penal Code, for setting one, section of the 


community against another. 


- within 
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The Allahabad Exhibition. 

The Indi 7m Daily News has been very cruel 
to Sir John Hewett and the other people who 
are promoting the Allahabad Exhibition. 
In an article in its issue of the 28th November 
which is ‘more than one column long,. 
it says :— 

On Thursday the United Provinces Exhibition 
will open its doors and one of the biggest experiments 
in popular amusement ever attempted in India, 
eclipsing even the Minto Fete of Calcutta, will 
commence. ' 

Again :—. | 

In the cold weather the big cities of India are self- 
supporting as far as amusements are concerned and 
there is plenty of work also to’ keep the Englishman 
easy distance of town. He will be very 
reluctant indeed to take along journey tg Allahabad’ 


to see a miniature Shepherd’s Bush with bmre Kiralf 
left out. 


Elsewhere it is called “an . expensive 
show.” It is treated throughout as an 
ambitious tamashz. Nowhere is there an 
inkling of the fact that it is going to be the 
industrial regenerator and. saviour of the 
United Provinces, if not of all India. 

Why is The Indian Daily News 


perverse ? 


SO 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM | - 


N.B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
able, as there is always great pressure on our space, 


The Northern Tirtha. 


Sister Nivedita has rendered great service to the 
readers of this Review by bringing to their notice a 
least knoWn yet most important part of India -by 
contributing a series of articles on “The Northern 
Tirtha”? which is situated in my dtstrict of Garhwal 
in the Himalayas. 


I regard it my duty to point. out afew mistakes about 
some facts and names that I have been able to detect 
in the papers that are already before the public. 
To begin in the order of the “pilgrim’s diary,” 
speaking of a most useful Sanyasi Kalikamli-wala 
she calls him “Kombol” Swami. He is not called 
‘Kombo? Swami but Kalikamliwala Swami or 
‘Kamliwala Baba’. , The word “‘chappays”’ is wrongly 
used for chhappars (huts). There are no *‘mud-walled” 
houses in the hills. The houses in fact have stone- 
walls. © Stone-built. walls plastered over with mud 
seem to have misrepresented their own case. 


The terrible Gohna-Flood devastated the valley of 
the Alaknanda from Birahi where‘ the river of that 


name meets the Alaknanda, to. Hardwar, from where. 


she assumes the name’ of the mighty Ganges. The 


pilgrim calls the Gohona Flood a great epoch-making ` 


We cannot as a rule give to any single ‘contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con- 
tains 1200 words approximately. © 


event throughout the valleys leading upto Badri 
Narayan.” 


After “upto” ‘go miles below’ should have been 
added. The unfortunate flood was caused by the 
damming-up of the water of ‘Biraht-Ganga’ by a 
land-slip. The water was collected in a valley. H 
took the form of a lake 6 miles long and 2 miles 
broad. . After 6 months half the volume of water 
leaked out and caused the flood not ‘‘up to Badri- 
narayan” but up to 4o miles below Badrinarayan 
The flood could not climb up the hill as the pilgrim: 
can do. So the shrine of‘ Badrinarayan was never 
reached by the flood, which to the pilgrim is z 
“cleansing” blessing: from the ‘sanitary point o: 
view.” I neveredreamt that a sympathetic lady like 
the writer of the Pilgrim’s Diary of the Northerr 
regions could call that a blessing which has provec 
a great calamity to the people of the Gangetic . valley 
in Garhwal and the pilgrims who go there. I canno! 
persuade myself to believe that she has seriously 
written: “one cannot but mourn the loss of historic 
remains of priceless interest, but at the same time 
one suspects that, from a sanitary and cleansing- poini 
of view, this fiood may have done more good thar 
harme oa s 
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There. are no disease’ germs in: our thinly-populated 
‘towns and chatties. If there be germs in the native 
quarters, the chatties, those who .are afraid “of germs 
can put. up in Dak-Bangalows: No‘one, not even the 
“living: mén and women,on the, pilgrim-roads have 
-= e Cause to bless’the. memory” of the devastator of their 
- ancestral dwellings and properties: ' The; pilgrims. 
of the present ‘and future also have no reason to. 
congratulate themselves. The flood has shifted the. 
pilgrim route from the-bank of the Alaknanda.<to_ 
khads, and charhais. (descents and ascents): Several 
_ Of the. “Pre-Sankaracharyan Sivas” ‘also have been- 
` Swept away. -We would like-to hear -some grounds 
for the existence of ‘Pre-Sankaracharyan Sidas” in the 
Himalayan valley and the differentiating quality of the 
“Dre” from the ‘post’ Sankar Siva—to which ‘the 
. pilgtim has referred so often. 3 E a 
> At'Srinagar the pilgrim'found some food for her 
imagination. The pilgrim says :—“If the tradition 
t isto be trusted, huran sacrifice was practised’ here, 
o (at Srinagar) and. there is a story of the splendid 
e+ indignation.¢f ‘Sankaracharya, who hurled the- stone 
`. `. OF sacrifice upside down into the river, and left'to 
the ‘sight of future generations only its bottom.” 
The Jegend.to.which. the pilgrim ‘refers T heard 
from my old grandfather, who was then 7o and 115.. 
`' It was, night time. .The winter fire was burning, 
We ‘boys were sitting’round it with. our Grand-old- 
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the story thus: “Once. upon’ a time. this place 
Srinagar, was infested by -dattyas. The Goddess 

fought’ but could not overcome thém. „Then the 

gods gave hera jantra (amulet).with this Srzjantra 

on her farm. -*She vanquishedłthe' leader of the 
Daityas, Mahidanav, This town of Srinagar is So” 
to say built upon the body of Mahidanav and derives 

its name from :‘Srijantra’ (the.-amulet of: victory).; 
- The jantra was placed on the opposite side of the’ 
žų town beyond the river (Alaknanda). Since every day 
- one man used to die in the town Jpeoplesthought that 
this’ was the:‘effect of the jSrijantra.-: When Sankar 
“-camehére the people. approached him to improve their 
lot. ` He. took compassion on the people and turned 
% thé stone (jantra) upside down. And by his kindness 
py. since we have‘been saved from 1 i n 
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| ossingfone-man™ every 
+> day'’.. This is the: tvadition- or legend. L am not _ 
vy. prepared to accept the explanation:and | do not see’ 
ef any, reason to turn this simple legend into the tale of 
‘human sacrifice’ {4 

From ‘Srinagar the -pilgrim passe 
and, not to “Chatikal” i z 

‘Akhi .math’’ ought. to be “Ukhi math.” . It is 
called after Ukha or Usha,-one of the’ famous: heroines 
‘ót the Mahabharat. Usha is said. to have been the 
‘daughter of Banasur,  whgse capital was Ukhi math. 

In Fata the pilgrim was ‘lodged, it is said-in. “The 

room,.:.(which)...was the most perfectly proportioned 
-> chamber] have ever. inhabited.” Byt this beautiful 

> piece of architecture was not supported on mud walls, 
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papa ‘in the middle ‘ofthe circumference. He told ' 
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. P,'S:—Since’ the above ‘was written the third ‘part: 
of the diary has come: out in which some.,mistakes, 
mostly: in the spelling of the names ‘of- places, dccur,' 
which are corrected below, ` ee Se gen 

Akhi for Ukhi again occurs. 


i It is not, “Mongol” but Mandal-cheaitti, not Thoorn H 
Nath but Tungnath. ° a di a oe ee 
- “Golupkoti” should be’ -Gulabkoti;. “Canoti,” ° 
Khanoti, -Pandukeswar,- which is named after Pandu, 
is" very’ wrongly-spelt as ‘“‘Pandrakeswar.”) se qoi; 

The pilgrim is again wrong .when she states it, as’ 
a fact, that “The Gohena: flood’ enteréd the “valleys. «4 
we. know somewhat above’ this’ point, S50 ~Pandra-" 
keswar is- the only village on our’ line of, march~that 
escaped it.’ That is;a -myth. The pilgrim - has 

‘been, misled by!*the Panda or the guide. |The ` 
flood ‘took its rise from’ the Birahi Ganga, which 
is about 30 miles below Pandukeswar. And ‘there’. 
were many. villages ‘below. Pandukeswar. fortunate 

„enough, to: "escape it,” though -my,-own ancestrak ' 
houses were’ .swept away at two places. at Chamoti. < 

‘and Srinagar. It is a great mistake to-say that the 
Gohna Flood went up to Pandukeswar. ` Pape ae 
- Not Boshidhara but Basudhara; which `is'not four 
miles but only about. 2} miles from Badrinarain, is ‘a 
most, magnificent fall which is‘visited by old pilgrims 
also. Butour pilgrim-and the party could not, though. 

I know they Were not so old as not to be able-to go to this 
splendid fall. “They ‘have missed a great experience. 
It falls from sucha great height that its water falls down 
in small drops of water, which are carried away by 
the wind hither and. thither, and seldom fals- 

“upon tits snowy hase. It falls over a-glacier. It is _ 
difficult to know when and where, it will ‘come upon us. 

. Men get wet even at a distance of half a furlong before 

“they can undress themselves to bathe. At.the same 
time many do not get.its water at all. It'is said that. 
when men of impure descent approach Basudhara it 
does not-pour its waters upon them. This place is’ .- 
not- worth missing if ‘one but reaches Badrinarain. | 
We can have a very good view of glaciers from this. 
place and‘to reach.Basudhara-‘men have topass, through 
beautiful pasture fields, and’ pass by ravines, gorges. 
and caves: One of the largest ‘villages of the district 
Mana also falls on the way to Basudhara. “Mana-pass' 
also is close to Basudhara and if one féels inclined to, 
pass into Tibet he can leave the party behind and go d 
to see the Kailas and the Mansarovar. Let,us hope . 4 
old age will not stand between Basudhara andthe, ™ 
old people-in' future. =, > > À mx 
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G (a) > tty id i g | 
Whar iS oe difference between a fountain © ow old are you, my dear: 
nie a the Prince of Wales? “Thirteen at home and ten and a hali 
PS, One is-thrown to the air, and the other in’ = school register and when T 80 by 
is the.heir to the throne. e train.” œ 
De (b) l . ( d) 
e , What is ie difference between a school- 
p.^ master and an engine driver? Reproach—lIf you had had the tiniest bi 







ae the train. ried me. ` 
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‘Are absolutely free from impurities or 
adulteration of any sort. a 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT 

SOOTHING TO SKIN & COMPLEXION 

a % : AND | 

UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 
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` Manager, 


NATIONAL SOAP FACTORY, 


- 92 Upper Circular Road, 
= CALCUTTA. 
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A Magic Balm. 


Quickly Relieves and Cures. 


l] NEURALGIA, 


LUMBAGO, 


BRUISES, 
CUTS, 





t 


And also other ACHES and PAINS. 
Price annas eight only. 





RINGWORM OINTMENT, 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR RINGWORM 
j AND DHOBY’S ITCH, étc. 
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- Price annas six only. 





TOOTH POWDER. 


Cheap and useful.” 
Price annas twé only. 





Pe AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
>. Fort iis Bombay. 
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HEADACHES, 


RHEUMATISM, 


WEAK JOINTS, 


“ Amratanjan,”’ Bombay, 
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‘The Dead Tree. 
[FROM THE BULLETIN. } 


It knew a life of leaf and bough 
That sapless stands, laid naked now | 
To Time’s cold scorning. $ 
Once, in its deep, ambrosial shade, 
The Wind, a wizard Harper, played * 
By night and morning. 


Once, from its branches, skyward flung, 
In green and gold the parrots hung 

7A spoil de-flow ering 
From snow-white blossoms honey-sweet ; 
While overnight, about its fect, 

Fell manna showering. 


Red sap—that at the touch unseen 

Of Spring slow-dripped—bestained the green 
Grass growing under, 

As if by some sharp inward. thorn 

Its forest heart were pierced and torn 
In grief asunder. 


Then, too, the young spring leaves became, 
Like woodland virgins, red with shame 
Of Love’s undoing, 
And blushed in high retreat to see, 
With dance of drunken ecstacy, 
A world gone wooing. 


When Winter walked with prim July, 

As wolf winds harried o’er the sky 
Cloud fleeces airy, 

Its boughs, like penitents ashamed 

Of Summer's wantoning, proclaimed 
Loud miserere. 


` 
` 
> 


When moonlit saplings threw their length 
Of wi tow 'neath its buttressed strength, 
i bush-land, gleaming 
In midhight splendor, mocked the day c 
With silver replica, 'twould sway, 
A tired knight, dreaming. 


In frosted mail, tintil the East 
At last the maid of dawn released’ 
From night's dominion ; 
And home the night birds’ plaining drew 
And forth the song birds gaily flew— 
On burnished pinion. 


‘Though o’er the teeming lands and seas 
The sky with its infinities 
Still bluely arches ; j 
Though yet in goldën casque and helm 
The Sovran sun a daily realm 
Of azure marches ; , 


Though round his fiery throne be whirled 
This wondrous atom of a world 

Through years unending ; 
No more a wizard wind shall play 
fEolian songs by night or day 

On green boughs bending ; 


Nor from its fertile height the meed 
Of honeyed flower and wrinkled seed 
_ Fall earthward never. 
This edifice that some Great Hand 
For its brief tenant, nobly planned, 
Lies prone for éver. 
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CHATTERJI BROS. & Co., 


j 71-5 Kutighat Street, Baranagore, 
7 CALCUTTA. 
* The word WORTH is the levereby which we attract 


customers and we retain them by offering 
, First class goods at second class rates. 
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There is no 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 
mada which forsim- 

















BEES all round excellence 
T ean rival the fa nous 


MINERVA PEN 


In the words of the users, if 


HAS NO EQUAL . 
S 


mm Perfect flow, Duplex feed, 
me 14 Carat gold nib, iris 
we dium eld ea Rs 30r 
b, chased Barrel, Rs.3-4 
FULL MOON STYLO 
As. 18. 





The Bani Fountain Peo.—Best Vulcanite bartel, 
fourteen carat solid gold nib, iridium pointed, making it 
“ practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, and a 
pleasure to use Twin feed and spiral to regulate the flow 
of ink, and al the latest impr-vements. Equal to many five 
rupee pens. Rs. 1-12, by V-P.P. Rs. 2. 
The Binapani Fountain Pen.—Same as above but has 
a larger niband chased barrel. Rs. 2-0 by V.P.P. Rs, 2-4. 
The Minerva Fountain Pen.—As above with a large 
@ 2nd strong gold nib suitable for hard work and rapid writ- 
$ ing Rs. 3 by V.P.P. Rs. 3-4. 
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The Patent Pocket Monopresses.—Embosses a most 


beautiful 
monogram on note 
paper and envelopes. 
Work same as that of a 
first class relief stamp- 
ing machine. A child 
can use it Supplied 
to the late Sir Charles 
Paul, Advocate General 
Bengal; Hon’ble Jus- 
tice Syed Sharfuddin, 
_Caleutta High Court, 
&c. &c., Highly spoken 
of by all. Sample im- 
pression on receipt of 


Re. 1 or by V P P. Rs, 1-4. 


two-letter 





stamp. 


Clinical Thermometers. 


. Guaranteed Best English make. Each tested before despatch. 
i All bear our name, 
Hospital quality Re. 1. 
Lens front or: Magnifying Rs. 1-12. 
30 Seconds Rs. 1-12. ` 
. 30 Seconds lens front, Rs 2-8. 
Do, ; z with Këw Certificate, Rs 3-12 
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So reads the law! Bids, bards, and bees, 
Fair ladies, lions, toads and trees 
In turn must perish .... 
Of all the living host that pains 
To live, not ONE the life retains 
That all lives cherish / 


VICTORIA. _E. J. Brapy. 
Natural Rubber vs. Synthetic Rubber. 


Rubber-growing in India, Ceylon and °. 
Burmah is progressing with rapid strides ` 
and fresh plantations are added and fresh 
companies are floated every week. ` But 
science is always contending with Nature’ 
and is always on the look out how to 
defeat dame Nature. Natural indigo has 
been swept off the field of industry by the 
chemical dyes. The ‘success of rubber 
industry has prompted science to rob Nature 
of this advantage also. The following 
paragraph appears in Commerce :— 

The latest announcement on the subject of synthetic 
rubber to the effect that -Professor Harries, of Kiel, 
has succeeded in producing a material said tọ resemble 
rubber perfectly, and that he expects to turn it out 
in large quantities, has caused little or no excitement. 
Unlike the case of indigo, camphor, vanilla and l 
certain other products, the manufacture of synthetic ` 
rubber on a commercial scale has hitherto not proved |. 
a success, the cost being far too prohibitive. With the 
failure of the Synthetic Rubber Co., a few months ago, 
the hope of an early and cheap production of synthetic 
rubber received a severe check, though German 
chemists, who are nothing if not optimistic, are still 
steadfastly working to discover a process The prize 
is certainly worth striving for, for it would mean ato 
the lucky discoverer wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Though Professor Harries! discovery is 
taken very seriously by “Die Gummizeitung,’” the 
Berlin rubber journal, Dr. P. Schidrowitz, the emi- 
nent scientist, is distinctly of opinion that in a competi- ` 
tion in rubber production between chemists and Nature, 
the latter is extremely likely to win. The analogy of 
indigo is misleading, as indigo only exists in a dilute 
form in the plant and costs about 3s. 6d. per lb. 
Rubber-growers and investors in rubber shares need 
not, therefore, be unduly alarmed and may, for some 


-years at least, sleep soundly in their beds. ae 


Money inthe sweepings. 
Commerce writes :— : 


Two or three years ago chemical experiments were 
made with baskets of decaying fruit, Howers and vege- 
tables at Covent Garden, London, Shudehill, Man- 
chester, and other large English markets and the 


‘result was a variety of pomatums and perfumes. It is 


now an established lact that more than half the world 
does not know what its toilet requisites are made of, 
Endless are the resources of the decaying cabbage leaf, 
the rotting potato, and the fading lotus and the men 
who are priming themselves for a purely Indian indus- 
trial campaign cannot afford to neglect opportunities 
of this kind particularly where, as in this Case, the 
material can be obtained for the asking, 
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| " Laudable Venture and. a iN J. eau M. A. 
Wonderful Achievement, “*P&*S*~ (Mr, J. Ghoshe. 





Sos eg re and reign supreme. 
Quality Punctuality Economy. ~“ 
The biggest Process Equipment in India with the best 

implements the world has ever. produced for the pictorial 


representations of the Graphic Arts. 


Undertakings :— 


High. class designs and sketches in black and white and water color drawings 
for Posters, Showcards, Calendars, Catalogues, Covers, Circulars, Labels, Fashions, 
Job-displays, Book illustrations, &c. . 

Commercial Photographs in Silver, Platinotype, Autotype and Bromide prints 108, ¢ 

~ Reproductions. ` 
m Lon Half-tone and color Blocks by the most up-to-date and scientific pigeeeS 


i | l Features :— 

Efficient Plant, Advanced Science, Expert Hands, Giant Labor, Studied Te, 

Devoted Practice, Learned Guidance, Uneque Method, Marvelous Facility, Grand 
Innovation, &c. N 


Our cuts’ etched deep by a special process of our own— 
print clean, smooth and bright. 


They require a little make-ready and hence 
ave timé 
They ` ave money 
ave loss of’ temper 
: ‘and’ ` 
please the printer. 4 


2 


we 


Our Fairness gives satisfaction. 
Our Privacy ensures confidence. 


3 Our Method results in accuracy. E ° 
‘Ortice,- STUDIO AND WORKSHOP, GHOSHE & NEWGIE, 
. 6, Mussalmanpara Lane, ' Artists, Photographers, ana 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. Process Engravers. 
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Fresh Market for Indian Coton: 


It is an ill wind which blows nobody good, says the 
“Times of India,” and Indian cotton-growers seem 
likely to receive a permanent benefit from the combi- 
_ nation of, circumstanées which led to their produce be- 

. ing exported tothe United States during the last few 
months. The British Vice*Consul at Charleston, 
U. S. A. 4 remar ks upon the importation of several 
hundred ‘bales of Indian cotton by some of the Caro- 
lina cotton mills for use experimentally in competition 
with American-grown cotton. Thisis the first time 
in history that the Southern -American mills have 
bought Indian cotton. The Indian product is of shorter 
staple than the dorhesiic upland variety, but the millers 
are satisfied that it is equally smeoth and white. 


Mr. Arno Schmidt, the Secretary of the 
International Cotton Federation, says in 
his report that the possibilities of India as 
a cotton-growing. country is of an encourag- 
ing character. He invites. the British 
Cotton-growing Association to recognise the 
advantages’ of India. According to his 


report the Indian crop is already a consider- 


able factor in the world’s supply. Under 
these circumstances it is high time for the 
Indian cotton-growers to redouble their 
efforts «in peeve the cotton and the 
outturn. 


Current Poetry of America. 


When we take | up a “volume of poems 
_ labeled “Man Song” and read in the pub- 
lisher’s notice that the contents are “vital” 
and “virile,” and’ find a cover resembling 
that of a physical- culture magazine, we 
open the book with some misgivings. But 


Mr. Nethardt’s poems (Mitchell Kennerley,. 


New York) are agreeably disappoint- 


ing. Vulgarity and genius are not. confused. 


in “Man-Song” and there is little or no 
retching after the ineffable, The work is 
same -and manly and full of uncommon 
sense; the verse is, moreover, suggestive 
and thoughtful and serves as a rare good 
mental Martini. 
in particular the one which we quote below 
bring up again: the _old, admitted, oft- 
forgotten fact that’ drt, to endure ih its 
native country and to be respected and 
admired abroad, must .be grounded incon- 
temporary national life—a fact that has 
held true in poetry from Beowulf to Bangs. 
This applies equally to every field of art. 
At present there is an exhibition of Ameri- 
can paintings at one of the salons in Berlin 
and the German connoisseurs. are mixing 
the spice of-criticism’ with their praise. 


D 








generously from Mr, 
poems, and so give.a morë adequate ide 


‘this young author. 


Several of these poems—- 
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The sheer technic of the pictures is remark 


able, they say; but the landscapes migh 
as well be German landscapes, and forme 
portraits are much the. same the world ove: 
and, barring portraits and landscapes, ther 
are few exhibits if. this group worthy c 
mention. These pictures, therefore, ai 
simply a series ‘of brilliant five-finger exes 
cises and dazzling arpeggios. They do nc 
catch and interpret America in any of he 
phases—Pittsburg with its forest of chimnéy 
and pall of smoke, the skyscrapers of Ne 
York and that rare and beautiful sky-line 
the elevated roads and the darkened slum 
the vast steaming railroad-terminals—thes 
visible evidences ofa prodigious, nameles 
native energy that thrills the foreigner- 
and threatens his future. - If our poets an 
painters will work America into their pain’ 
ings and into their poetry it will assur 
them of original subject matter, at the leas 
and will help their art to “carry over th 
footlights” and to be felt.and appreciate 
to a greater extent abroad. We wish thz 
we had the space to quote more fully an 
Nethardt’s, book ¢ 


of the refreshing strength and originality < 
—The Literary Digest. 


A Bunch of Fables. 
I.— ORIGINS. 


A traveller vosved that he would drink í 


a certain river only where its waters we: 


pure, and ate once set out to find the four 
tain-head. At last he held the clear droy 
in the hellow of his hand, but now tt 
river was gone, and all its wealth of adde 
strength, and onward flow, and eddyin 
depth, and widening breadth, and varie 
sound, and mingled shade. He had passe 
them by. 


I.—Incoeniro. | 
A young author, resolved ,to ‘be unknow 


“wrote his name in sand, breathed it to tl 


winds, traced it in snow. If he slept, ł 
saw it in a dseam ; if he sat by the fire, | 
read it in a coal ; if he passed through 
crowd, ‘he listened for its sound; if the 
brought him the news, he sought it in prin 
Then he was vexed with the sand for beir 
smooth, with the winds for dying dow 
with the snow for melting away: was sê 
because the dream had fled, and the co: 
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AMERICA WANTS YOU. 


+ 


g We are here to buy, sell and destribute all kinds of East Indian Native 
~~ Products, and manufactured goods of all descriptions that are possible to be placed 
in the American Market, and create a demand for same. We, therefore, solicit 
© inquiry. We would be pleased to advise of the true conditiogs of this Market, 
~ and endeavor to give you any information you may require. DO YOU WANT 
5 ANYTHING FROM AMERICA. Write us and we will give special attention 
to your requirements. 
E We have decided to open a new department of Exchange for Native fn- 
a dustries of India, carry a full line of samples, and encourage their sale. We 
=> therefore need your co-operation. We are willing to defray the expense of 
valuable samples. 
| The distance between the two countries is great, and will take much time in 
E | correspondence, so please be explicit. Send your samples, quote prices, mention 
, | quantities, terms, etc., etc. i o 
./ Our main business has been in the ipao of India and Ceylon Teas: 
Be Our Mr. V. L. Tissera is a Native of Ceylon, who represented his country at 
the Worlds Fair, at Chicago, 1893. He decided to remain here, and is now an 
‘American citizen, and is' well-known throughout this Country and his own. His 





investigation and researches of this Market for the last seventeen years fully 
- qualify him to give you a Square deal. 


l. For references apply to American Trust and San aps Bank, Chicago. : 


> IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS & AGENTS, 
Chicago, Tils, U.S.A. 
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| had turned to ash; was hurt when crowds 

“| passed him over and critics passed him by. 

Then on reflection it came to him that all 

= the while he had really only meant to be 
w unknown until he was discovered. 


1H. —~BEFORE. AND AFTER. 


vo She came to the door of the shrine with 

a wedge in her hand, but the bars were 

strong, and when at last they were broken, 
“many . hands were waiting to thurst her 
back. Slowly she forced her way, and slowly 
tha dust fell off from the walls, new colours 
shone out, fresh light brokein, and sweeter 
fragrance filled the air. In time her form 
melted away, and at length was lost, but 
her memory remained, and whereas at first 
they had cried out against her as Innovation, 
they now wrote her name in brass, and 
called her Reform. 

IV.-- CONSERVATIVE CHANGE. 

“That which is perfect is that which has 
often changed,” said a chameleon, passing 
from red to white, and from white to blue. 
o “That which has often changed is aot 

perfect unless it has held to some one colour 
all through,” replied a ripening grape, 
` turning from green tinged with purple to 
i purple tinged with green. 
t 





> 
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V.---CONTROVERSY. 


? The parrots and the cockatoos were 
screaming one against another. The points 
in dispute were the right kinds of food, the 
right shades of colour, the proper height of 
a perch, the due length of a tail, and, most 

-=-= ofall, the exact pitch of voice allowed in 
debate. The two sides bobbed their heads, 
and pufup their crests, and stretched out 
their necks, and rattled their chains, until 
they were too deaf to hear, and too hoarse 
to speak, and neither could give in, and 

ate neither would give up. 

i. “It is because they nearly agree, that 
they hopelessly differ,” thought an obser- 
vant owl, eying them from the dark corner 
in which he sat. , 

ViI.—In Vacuo. 


q A finely-balanced mind moved along 
a line of suspended ae ae It neither 


e affirmed: nor denied; leaned neither to’ 


one side nor to the other; had no presump- 
tions, no prepossessions, no predilections, 
< no previsions.. At this point it lost itself, 


o 
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overcome by the thought that, if all this 


were true, then, asa matter of fact, it had © 


nothing to go upon, and so—gave way. 


VIL—A Function, 
They danced and sang and feasted oa 


played; some made friends, and some a ` 
name; aad; when it was all over, they de- ~ 


ducted all ‘charges, and said that Charity 
might have the rest. Charity, hearing this 
sent back word to say that she waited on the 
poor, noton the rich; was mother, nurse, 


friend, but a functionary never—The Inquirer. ` 


The Fascinations of Journalism. 
At a dinner held in Manchester, in March 


last, in connection with the annial Confer- - 


ence of the National Union of Journalists, 


Mr. Harold Cox and Mr. C. E. Montague were ` 


the invited guests. Mr. Montague in the course 
ef a brilliant address spoke as follows of the 
fascination of the journalist’s calling :~- 


“Whatis the life of a journalist at its 
best? I don’t exactly know what it is that 
makes it-so fascinating. Perhaps it is that 
in journalism you do somehow come up 
against the active life of your time so that 
some of the spirit of its circulation gets into 
your own veins and keeps you animated. 
Or perhaps .it is that the career is always 
an adventure and often a precarious one, 
that init you depend more on your bodily 
health and eyesight and sanity than other 


ee etary tt ka 


men do in their work ; that you are more -` 


exposed .to caprices of fortune in many 


ways. Among the caprices are very rich > 


men who sometimes buy and sell 
newspapers as they buy and sella farm ora 
deer forest, with the live stock on it. Not 
to mention that a paper, even a strong 
paper, in some respects is something like 
an emigrant ship on a long voyage, that 
may always go down out,of sight of land, 
as happened to a great London paper a few 
years ago, which had friends of many of us 
on board. Perhaps it is that our profession 
isa bit of an art and a science, and also a bit 
of a business, so that it is always finding some 
new side of you to wake up and interest 


when otheř sides of you have had enough of it | 


for the moment. I don’t know which of these 
things it is, if it is any of them, or whether 
it is allof them together. You remember how 
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| ‘the private soldier deserve ee our r splendid 
er fellow journalist, Mr. Kipling, says :— ~ 
‘If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, f 
You won’t never ’eed nought else’ 3 F & 
And if for a substitute for oes ‘spicy. £ 
Indian smells’ yon have the smell of printer's * 
ink and wet proofs, and the ele¢tric light”... 
of the rooms, and any amaunt of tobacco, * 
smoke and fumes, you get the feeling of 
some of ‘us who have been many years at- 
the game, the feeling that thie ake gsen 
PATRONIZTED BY - of all others which 18 worth playing, and. 


E y eae that all those who are playing it fairly are 

HOCKEY CLU comrades in one grêat enterprise with a 

f BS great deal of hard labour in it and risk. 
A In the production of this stick $ and uncertainty, with few great prizes, and 
sour resources and time are always with the great responsibility—-which 
taxed to the utmost, as it } isso well understood © among us that we 





requires more time, care and- 

cost to secure a single bend» 
for this brand than for half- 

a-dozen bends for ordinary 
- sticks, 

‘Bends :—Only quite straight 
and symmetrical grained, well 
matured, and thoroughly season- By Wiuuiam C. GANNETT. 


mee, ed bends are selected for this f E E 


don’t talk about it much among ourselves—- 
for treating fairly aud equally all the people- 
whom the circumstances of our work PARS 
in our way and iñ our power.” 


7” 


The New Watchword S, 


” 


‘purpose, 8 And what is the “Church” of men who o7 
are trying to be Christ’s and finish his work ? 

Mr. Stead answers: “It is the Union of All. 
who Love in the Service of All who Suffer.” — 


 fiandles:—These are made of 
carefully selected white ground 
_ Rattan Canes (as used for polo . 
_ sticks) and dovetailed with reat 


_ To serve in this Church the young ministers 
accuracy. 


$ 

of to- day are grappling with social science 
—a new study for theological students. , To 4 
serve in this Church, the Salvation Army, 4 
the King’s Daughters, the Christian Endea- — 
vourers, the College and Social Settlements, —_. 
,the Rescue Missions, and other life-saving — 
bands,.are mustering and multiplying. It - 
4s an eiflorescense of Service! The “social 
conscience,” the “social consciousness,’— 
these are the great new watchwords to- day. s 
And the song is; 


Grip: :—Properly dressed ` re- 
versed cow hide is sewn on the 
handles, which produces a cool, 
soft and comfortable grip S0 
much admired by Hockey players. 


Binding:—In addition to the 
above, the handle is further 
bound very tight with strong 
twine just below the lowerend of 
the leather where it is dovetailed 
in the head, which is a safeguard 
aginst failures at this point- 





each, Rs. 5. “Love for every unloved creature, `, i 

ae Lonely, poor, or small.” : ae 
te a ee ' N In the creed sung in that song, in thate © 
HE. Canda Singh Uberok & (0. - creed lived out by- fortunate folk boming = 





among the less fortunate, and sharing — a : 
= s. . culture, brightness, beauty, happiness with 4 
> Punjeb Sports Wo Works, Sialkot City them, and in the expanding ideals of pence: 
N T Telegrami .—UBEROI?’ SIALKOT 8 jnstice thatebreak out from the love dréams - ʻ 
É zna in which they first come, ~the: Liberal in.” 
aaa amw awè religion believes the final solutigg of social. 
hase at | ee problems lies. - ; ? 


\ Largest Makers of Games in India 
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s Am quite distinct from my contemporaries. 

7 Mine is a Mission of hope !! 

ao yoa j % š e. s . 

1 M y object is to relieve Misery, dissipate anxiety, 
i secure comfort and protection from 

- the terrors of Death. 
E , Fortune knocks at the door of my devotees 


“ my generosity knows no bound 

ee et My Coffers pay Sovereigns in exchange of Annas. 

t Am üdini ably. suited to all pockets and purses. 
, | Ladies and Gentlemen, whether young or 
A old, all are welcome to invite my 

tw sympathy and help. 

3 Convey this message to all you are 


interested in and spend one pice 
+ for your satisfaction. 
+ Hindustan Assurance and Mutual 
| a. Benefit Society, Ld., Gujranwala. 
39 w NTED—5000 Agents ‘to earn . 
Rs. 5 to 20 a day. 

Apply to—Hindustan Assurance 
and Mutual Benefit Society, Limited, 
" GUJRANWALA. ee 


i. Glimpses of Famine and Flood in 
: East Bengal. 

$ " By the SISTER NIVEDITA. 
i z Pp. crown 8vo. 96, 

Price 4$ annas. By V.P.P. 6 annas. 
To be had at— 

THE MopEerRN Review OFFICE, 
2310-3-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 








MISSING NUMBERS. 
THE MODERN REVIEW 

Is Published and Posted 

i On the first day of each month. 


= Every ore of our subséribers may, therefore, easily 

ascertain, according to the distance of his town from 
, Calcutta, on what date he ought to receive the Review. 
~~ fa subscriber does not receive it punctually, he should 

complain at the Post Office and write to us. Com- 
| plaints regarding the non-receipt of any month’s issue 
$ Poua reach our office on or béfore the 15th 
| f that month. After this date duplicate copies 
$ 7 can be supplied only at the rate of 8$ annas per copy 
p Pest free. | 
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Books and Reviews. 
JAPANESE POETRY. 


The Pilgrimage. By Yone Noguchi. Elkin 


Mathews. 8s. net. . . a 
The Master-Singers of Japan. By Clara M. Walsh. 


John Murray. 2s. net. 


A Hundred Verses from Old Japan. By W.N. 
Porter. The Clarendon Préss. 2s. 6d. net, 

Mr. Yone Nocucur’s new volume of: 
poetry, “The Pilgrimage,” is printed on 
silvered rice paper, contains a charming 
frontispiece after one of Utamaru’s exquisite 
colour prints, and the two little books are — 
held together in a folding-case with silk 
label and ivory fasteners. And this elaborate 
format is well in keeping with the poet's 
work. Mr. Nuguchi’s - previous volume, 
“From the Eastern Sea,’ was appreciated 
by the discerning few, and the author was 
heralded asa real poet. It is something in 
these days to come across a distinguished 
poet in contradistinction to the innumerable 
versifiers who bubble over in the spring and 
furiously rush into print. This little book 
appeared in 1903, and was nothing more 
pretentious than a brown paper pamphlet. 
On the title-page appeared “Yone Noguchi 
(Japanese).” There was a subtle charm 


‘about many of these poems, in spite of the 


fact that Mr. Noguchi was not very familiar 
with English, and had little or no knowledge 
of versification as we understand it. ; 

This interesting Japanese poet has gone 
far since those days, and if I mistake not 
has been caught by the rather dangerous 
glamour of Walt Whitman’s poetry. Occa- 
sionally he gives a new meaning to some 
of our English words that is happy and 
striking. Sometimes, however, he distorts 
a word till he comes perilously near the 
ridiculous. The extraordinary point about 
“The Pilgrimage” is ‘that, in spite ofe 
innumerable ‘difficulties and a sublime dis- 
regard for rigid form, apart from the hokku, 
Mr., Noguchi has given us, ina way in which 
no translation could accomplish, the real 
spirit of Japanese poetry. 

Japanese poetry is essentially delicate. 
it contains no hot rush of passion, no extoll- 
ing of the “human form divine.” It deals 
with flowers and trees, moonlight and sea, 
and very gentle human emotions that are 
nearly’ always sad, but sad with a timid 
yearning that seems to peep out from 
coloured blossom. The Japanese woman 
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It is the outcome of a rigorons épplication of. scientific methods to the problem 










© of colour reproduction. [t is no longer an experiment—for it has overcome all = : 
Ceo technical difficulties, and is now recognized as a PROVED SUCCESS. ae o$ 





«It is universal 1 in its applications. It will do reproduce - practically, anything. of 
eu will do equal justice to the most extravagant and brilliant, as well as to the 


“most delicate and subtle, colours. | | | ak 
J l l a 


It is wont your while.to investigate the above claims. “= 








RAY, B.A. 

o - Artist & Photo-Engraver, — 

`- 22 Sukea’s Street, 
po Calcutta. as 
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has often been held up as an re ideal 
type of womanhood, and our poet is 
evidently of that opinion in his beautiful 
poem, “ The Address of a Woman to Her 
Husband,” from which I quotea few lines, 
with the wish that space would permit me 
to quote more :— 





“Spring and life are thy lights : 

Around the lights I cling like a shadow, 
With my heart of whisper and love, 
How glad [ am to have lost in thy bliss 


Wee a. firefly flashing a little lantern 


into the golden-tempest of moonbeams! 
I flatter myself el thinking that thou canst not lve 
without me, 


Since Lam Ifke a moon unto thy diadem of night: 
Oh, tell me, is this ecstacy my real life ? 

Are we living.in a hidden love dale 

Without a mortal sky above, 

But eternally dim with yearning in air, 

Far away from the road of Death ?”’ 


Mr. Noguchi 


has been a wanderer for 


“many years, but he loves his Land of the 


Rising Sun, and ina tender poem entitled 
“The Eastern Sea” he sings of his home- 
coming :—- 


“A wind may stir the forest, | may awake, 
I will whistle my joy of life up to a cloud : 
The life of the cloud will be my life there. 
How tall my love now would be! 

She was two inches shorter than I long ago. 
When mid wistaria the moon- -lantern 1 is lit, 
I and she will steal to measure our heights 
By their eoon flowers—drooping calm like 


peace.” 
After all, quotations, however carefully 
they may be chosen, do not do justice to 


this delightful book any more than flowers 
in a vase do justice to the garden from 
whence they came. Many will read these 
poems with infinite pleasure. They are 
full ofa fresh simplicity that comes straight 
from the heart of a nature-loving poet. 
For all the colour of the wonderful word- 
pictures, there is alwaysa faint mist, as 
it were, overshadowing them. None of 
these poems end; they just begin, just 
‘and that is the beautiful 
way of the great Japanese poets. 


The translations in “The Master-Singers 
of Japan” are by Miss Clara A. Walsh. 
She has taken considerable licence in 
rendering these poems, but licence abso- 
lutely justifiable when one realise the 
supreme difficulty of translating from a 
maeueee that ee almost as much as 
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it actually expresses. 
fine poem by Hitomaro :— 
‘Not yet, O Hill; high hill of Autumn scatter : 
Red leaves and gold athwart.the distant view. 
. Let me gaze on, a little instant longer, p 

Where she I love leans to ward me through the 

blue 1” 
There are two poems based upon certain’ 
passages in Lafcadio Hearn’s “Glimpses in: 
Unfamiliar Japan,” entitled “The Legened: 
of the Murmuring from the Dry Bed of the: 
River of Souls,” and “The “ast to the West. E 
The former is from Hearn’s version of 
Buddhist wasan (not wasau as given by 
Miss Walsh). This version appears in“ 
Hearn’s chapter on “Jizo,” one of the finest, 
pieces of work he ever wrote. It seems a} 
pity to present it here in a way so far behind, 


The following is ai 


' the inimitable charm of Lafcadio Hearn: 


and the same may be said about “The East 
tothe West.” But apart from this objection; 
“The Master-Singers of Japan” is a most: 
acceptable addition to the excellent and 
popular “Wisdom of the East” series. 7 
“A Hundred Verses from Old Japan” 
translated from the Hyaku-nin-isshiu, or; 
“Single Verse by a Hundred People,” by: 
Mr. William N. Porter. They were originally. 
collected together in A.D. 1235 by Sadaiye: 
Fujiwara, and are all in tanka form, that- 
is, a verse of five lines and thirty- -one 
syllables. The original Japanese, as well’ 
as the translation, is given in the present, 
edition of Japanese poetry written: 
before the time of the Norman Conquest,, 
To each vérse is appended an interesting: 
note, and the eighteenth century Japanese’ 
illustrations are extremely quaint. In this” 
collection of poems we at once recognise. 
that Japanese poetry was an accomplish- 
ment in which the dexterous use of words, 
the “pillow words” and “pivot words,” ; 
found a very important place. It was an 
academic pastime, but the quibbling ten-: 
dency, so inordinately clever as it often: 
was, did not detract from the, beauty of - 
the verse itself. The tanka is too limited” 
to suggest anything more than an in- 
genious pun, a lover’s sigh, the red leaves 4 
of autumn, and so forth. This little book# 
helps us to realise the genius of Mr. Yone 
Noguchi in that he has thrown over, for: 
the most part, the fetters of a too con- : 
strained farm of verse, while preserving at. 
the same time all the delicacy and colour 
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A 
Revolution in Domestic Industry. 
Embroidery Machines—Produces the 
beautiful and durable embroidery 
Ladies will find it a great help 
in beautifying home and an Easy and 
Profitable source of income. 


most 
known. 


Price—One Machine Rs. 6, one set of 
Frames 2/8, one beautiful pattern 3/8. Total 
Rs. 12 only. 

Knitting and Sewing Machines—Of 
all types and varieties are always kept in 
stock, Prices on application. 

Tailoring Department—Under expert 
management, Cut and Finish guranteed. 


Graduate Friends & Co. 
3/2, College Street, Calcutta, 
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ZA [f you want best. value for your money 


owe 


in up-to-date sporting gears, please 


write for our art catalogue. 


The Athletic Stores, 
: 70, College Street, 
| CALCUTTA, 
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_ Messrs. Ray MITRA el Co., 





OPTICIANS * _ E 


have long been. known to the Eprror, the Modern Re- 
view and -the Prabasi, as perfect gentlemenfand supply 


: 101 ,the best Brazil, pebble spectacles in,all sorts of frames. 
-non Qo? Bride lispseit free ou applontion. 


-38, Clipe s Street, Calcutta.. Branch Patuatuli Dacs, 
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all about the same size. o 


' going in to’find out. 
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When ordering please mention 


and plaintive yearning so characteristic . of 
Japanese poetry. 
F. HapLanp Davis 

A new edition of the ‘“Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” is in preparation, and the work, 
has advanced ag far as the proof- -reading 
stage. Unlike previous edition$--the issue 
of the current edition embraced, exclusive “y 
of the supplementary volumes, the period f 
1875-89 —there will be no long interval-~ | 
between the appearance _-af -the several 
volumes of the tenth’ edition. Every effort 
has been made to render the new “Ency- 
clopzedia” authoritative and up-to-date, and 
the various subjects coming within its scope 
have béen entrusted to specialists. In raré- 
instances only has old matter been utilised. 


i 





Jennie’s selfishness. ‘4. 

Johnnie and Jennie were having a tea 
party. 

“You can pour out ahe tea, 
said Johnnie, graciously. 

“And Í will help to the cake,” 
Johnnie. 

“We —11,” 
fully. 

So Jennie poured out the tea, and Johnnie 
cut up the cake. Mamma had given them 
quite a large*piece. Johnnie cut the large 
piece into five smaller pieces. They were 


Jennie,” 
went on 


repeated Jennie, more TN 


4 
aces Sais 
: 


He helped Jennie to one piece, and began 
to eat another himself. Jennie poured out 
another cup of tea, and the feast went on. 
Mamma, in the next room, heard them talk- l 
ing peacefully awhile ; but presently arose ==” 
a discussion, and then 4. prolonged wail 
from Johnnie, 


“What is the matter?” 
“Jennie’s greedy, and selfish, too,’ 
Johnnie, between his sobs. 


asked mamma. 


“cried 


Then he cried again. 


fy 


“What is the matter?’ repeated mamma, 


“Why” explained Johnnie, as soon as he 
could speak, “we each, had two pieces of 
cake, and there was only one left, and _& 
Jennie, she took it all !” g ~+ 
“That does seem rather selfish of Jennie!” 

“Yes, it was!” Johnnie wept, ‘eause |] 





extra piece myself. Exchange. 
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Indian Chemical 





ASWAGANDHA WINE. 
Aswagandha Wine :— 
is well-known as 4 
invigorating touic of 
body and mind. Our 
‘Aswagandha Wine” 
is the only help to 
Sd- those who have to 
2 sustain prolonged phy- 
sical and mental work 
or have been decrepi- 
tated in youthowing to 
dissipated and irregu- 
lar habits. Unrivalled 
remedy for nervous 
exhaustion, loss of 
memory, mental pros- 
tration and loss of 
vigour, 4 oz. Phial 
Re. 1, Doz. Rs. 11 
Pound Rs. 3-8. 
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Zarzina.-—An ideal combination of Iodised 
Sarsaparilla with Gold. It removes mercu- 
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& Pharma 


] Hogolkuria Gully, Cornwallis 
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Street, Simla P. O., Calcutta. 


rial taint and eradicates all sorts of impuri- 
ties from the blood. 4 oz. phial Re. 1-12. 
Doz. Rs. 20. 
charged for 3 phials and upwards. a 

Essence of Neem.—An excellent. blood 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in the con- 
valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 oz. 
phial Re. 1, Doz. Rs 11, pound Rs. 3-8. 
Essence òf draksha.—-A potent, remedy 
for habitual constipation, rheumatism, 
biliousness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic 
during convalescence. 4 oz. phial Re. L. 
doz. Rs. 11, pound Rs, 3-8. 


Syrup Basak with Hypophésphite and 
Tolu.--For catarrhal and inflammatory 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 4 oz. 
phial Re. 1, doz Rs. 11, pound Rs, 2-12. 


+ 


Ext. Jambolin Liq. Co.—An infallible | 


remedy for Diabetes Melitus. 4 oz. phial 
Re. 1-12, dozen Rs. 20, pound Rs. 6-8. 
Dozen rate is charged for 3 phials & 


upwards. Complete catalogue of prepara- 
tions free on application. 








Do fish remember ? 


The mental powers of fish are a very 
recent object of psychological attention. 
Results, we are told by a writer in The 
Scientific American (New York, February 26), 


_ have shown traces of memory both in coral 


zoophytes and other denizens of the deep. 
Says this paper: , A 
“Experiments have been made with 
several fishes, but the most striking results 
have been obtained with the gray perch, 
which lives chiefly on a small silvery-hued 
sardine. Some of these were taken and 
colored red, and were then put into the 
tank where the perch was with several other 
silver-colored sardines. Of course, the 
normal ones were at once attacked and 
eaten, but it was not till hungry that the 
perch made a tentative meal of one of the 
red-colored victims; on recognizing the 
sardine flavor, however, he promptly demo- 
lished ‘the remainder. Subsequently the 
speciméns in the tank devoured the sardines, 
irrespective of color, thus showing not only 
traces of a memory but also the power to 
differentiate color. Subsequently, sardines 
colored red and blue were placed in the 


ee ae, 


tank together with the silver. ones; the same 
scene was repeated, the blue ones not being 
attacked till the others were eaten, and 
hunger compelled investigation of the new- 
comers. After this ‘introduction’ the perch 
ate the sardines of all three types without 
any difficulty. Some spines of the sea 
nettle (actinia) were then fastened to the 
blue sardines; these were at once avoided 
by the perch, who promptly got out of the 
way of the new-comers. This showed 
traces of memory, as the results of contact 
with the sea nettle were clearly shown and 
recognized.” 


The King is dead and God Save ` 
the King. ' 


“The King is dead!” “the King is dead!” they cry. 
And all the wor|d in one white grief is prone— i 
The Reaper swept with bended sickle by ` 

And named the King, earth’s lordliest hfe his own,— 
“The King is dead!’ “the King is dead !" we moan. 
Across the wave, out of the night it flies, — 

The swift sharp horror of this speedy thing ; 

The light ts darkness and the music dies, 

While angels silent brood with hovering wing. 
Where sleeps in palaced peace our Lord the King. 
Our Lord the King has fallen on the sleep, 

He does but sleep awhile and he will make, 
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THERE IS NOTHING SO SWEET AND 
REFRESHING WHETHER USED $ 





m onte pe me a a-a men m- e er 


FOR BATH OR TOILET AS 
KAVIRAJ N. N SEN’S 


KESHRANJAN, 
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There is 
thing to equal it 
in removing dan- 


no- 


druff and 
moting the pre- 
mature greyness 
of Hair or to 
restore the pris- 
tine beauty and 
hue of the Hair 
or to strengthen 


pro- 


the hair-roots. 


There is abso- 
lutely nothing to 
equal it for dress- 

‘ing table or bath 
room. 


Xw So ARX 
RNA) ees La Re. i per bottle. 
Post free Re. 1-3 


+ 


OUR NETRABINDU cures inflammation of the eye, 
ophthalmia, cataract, fleshy growth, ulceration, water- 
ing of the eve, short-sightedness, sore:eyes, staphyloma, 
and all sortsof derangement of the eye, fear or intoler- 
ance of light, granulous eyelids and all obstinate 
eve-diseases. Price per phial Re. 1, Packing and 
postage As. 5. 

OUR AGNIDIPAK cures all bilious complaints, 
Dyspepsia, heart-burn, sour bitter-tastes, headache, and 
loss of appetite. It regulates the action of the 
stomach, liver and the bowels. Price per phial Re. 1, 


_ Packing and postage As. 5. 


OUR KARPURARISHTA—is a great specific for 
Cholera, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Indigestion, Tym- 
panitis, and distention of the sbdomen. It does not 
produce headache, giddiness, prostration of strength 
and stupor. Price per phiale As. 8, Packing and 
postage As 5. : 


GOVT. MEDICAL DIPLOMA-HOLDER; 
Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, 
“8-1 & 19, LOWER CHITPUR ROAD, 

CALCUTTA. 
Telegvaims—"“K ESHRANJAN.,, Calcutta ~ 
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Across the stillness driving shadows creep 

And each with each in serrowing silent ache 
Through the grey mist our startled way we take. 
On her we think, his consort, England’s queen, ° 
The sea-King’s daughter of the laureate's praise, 
The sweetest Queen of all that e'er have been. 
And then for him the heart whole prayer we raise, r 
“God save the Kisg arid lend him length of days !" 


—“Dak" in the “Fournal.” 
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Three Quatrains ? > 
By Epwin MARKHAM 7 
ETERNAL EQUITIES pee 

All the poised balances of God would swerve, 

Did men not get the blessings they deserve ; 

And all the rigorous scales of Fate would turn, 

Did men not get the punishments they earn. os 


Tue IDEAL IN THE’ REAL 
While man mounts upward on the starry way, 
He must descend into the work-a-day: 
While the strong oak is climbing to the sky, 
Its resolute roots must ever deeper ply. 
My CHURCH - 


Wherever brother hands are clasped and tight y 


Resolved to battle for the trampled Right, 
There is thy sacrament for which I search— : 
There is my altar, there my holy church. 


| —The Literary Digest. 


Ostrich farming in India. 


Under the above heading there appeared ~ 


in the Englishman a very valuable sugges- 
tion toward the development of a new in- 
dustry in India. We strongly recc mmend 
the idea to the thoughtful consideration of 
our capitalists, and the practicability of if 
successful development should appear fromy 
the following, extract— 


“Ostrich farming may be reconvmended to the notice “7 


of those in India who are wailing to start a money- 
producing industry. 
climate and need only moderate care. "rhey Hve 
on alfalfa and has been computed ethat an acre 
of alfalfa will furnish a home for four birds, with 
food enough to maintain them throughout the vear. 
Fach bird yields at an average about two pounds 
ef feathers annually of the aggregate value of 
about Rs. 200 and from thirty-six to ninety eggs which, 


if incubators are employed, will increase the flock by ` 


about fifty per cent. every year. What this means 
can be realised when it is knowh that a five year old 
ostrich is worth about Rs. 800. At ten months, 
the ostrich will produce about Rs. 150, worth of 
feathers and thereafter from Rs. rro to- Soo worth 
annually for a number of years. The age of 
an ostrich is about that of a human being, and 
does not begin to decline until it is fifty years of 
The young, ostriches are a hardy race and for i 





first week of their existence subsist on gravel, and d 


after that period they can be left to themselves to 
eat alfalfa all the day's of their lives. Ostrich farming 
seems to be an ideal industry for some parts of 
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SURAMA. 


THE IDEAL HAIR TONIC. 


It has a fine floral perfume. It 
softens the hgir and enriches its 
colour. It helps to grow luxuriantly 
lost or faded hair aud cures baldness. 
It removes all scalp diseases and 
is the 


„best hair vigour that can be thoroughly 


improves the Complexion. It 


relied ‘upon. It relieves headache 


and generates sound sleep. Use it 





once and you will use it always. 


P Pr per Phial io As. 2. 
Packing and Postage se ik ANS, “78 
Y 3 Pinals TE bet die RSE. 72s 
- > Pack.ng and ne ee , dee, Res. ots 
S. P. SEN & Co.’s 
TRIPLE EXTRACT OF FLOWER 
PRODUCTS NATURAL CONCRETE 


FLOWER ESSENCES, 


White Rose, Lotus, Ess, Bouquet, 
Kamini Champaka, Gandharaj, Jas: 
mine, Bela, Mallika, and other 50 
varieties bottled in Finest-cut bottles, 
each bottle in an elegant silk-covered 
box. 

Price per bottle Re. 1. 


EAU-DE-COLOGNE— 





ae 
removes severe headache and all ner- 
lees” vous ills. 
| Swapes uo OE ; x tJa T 
Il rexeoues | Large As. 12 per bottle., 
A Binan SAC CUTT A z , , 
Small As. & per bottle. 
ZST All Heiko Scents of Messrs.» Heine & Co., essential 
5 oils, chemical products, soaps, hair-washes, cosmetics, „hair 


appliances, Fancy scent bottles, silk ribbons and: all other 
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toilet requisites are:to be had here at wholesale and retail» +} 





S. P. SEN & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


19-2, Lower enirour Road, Calcutta. 
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Is both a luxury and a necessity. It 
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As a matter of fact there is a small 
Rutlam in Central India but 


Raji putana. 
private farm near 


it has not proved a great success chiefly for want of 


scientific advice. It requires very little capital, the ` 
first pair of the birds and land are necessary and then 
the ostriches seem to multiply at a rapid pace. The 
industry may be recommended as an experiment 
worth trying,” 


Sedition. 


Inan English Paper appears the following ° 
note : = 

We have received a love-letter from a 
teacher of Religion in London who, how- 
ever, says: ‘You and Keir Hardy (e.g.) ought 
to be silenced, or outlawed, or banished 
from the country.’ 

If we were better off, we should like to 
offer a prize to anyone who could guess his 
name. : 

We perhaps ought to say that our ‘sedi- 
tion’ is chiefly in connection with our 
sympathy with Indian Nationality and 
Indian Nationalists. ; 


How Helen Keller Rates the Senses. 


Miss Helen Keller, -who is without sight | 
or hearing, has a better appreciation of the 
senses which remain than most of us who 
think we enjoy our senses tothe full. She 
Says :— 

I was once without the sense of smell and 
taste for several days.- It seemed incredible, 
this utter detachment from odours, to 
breathe the air in and observe never a 
single scent. The feeling was probably simi- 
lar, though in less degree, to that of one 
who first loses sight and carinot but expect 
to see the light again, any day, any minute. 
I knew I should smell again some time. 
Still, after the wonder had passed off, a 
loneliness crept over me as vast as the air 
whose myriad odours 1 missed. The multi- 
tudinous subtle delights that smell makes 
mine became for a time wistful memories, 
When I recovered the lost sense, my heart 
bounded with gladness. It isa fine, drama- 
tic touch that Hans Andersen gives to the 
story of Kay, and Gerda in the passage 
about flowerss Kay, whom the wicked 


magician’s glass has blinded to human love, ~ 


rushes away fiercely from home when he 
discovers that the roses have lost ‘their 
sweetness. 

The loss of smell for a few days gave me 
a clearer idea than I had ever had “what it 
is to be blinded suddenly, helplessly. With 
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KING & CO, 


bomæopathic Chemists, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
83, HARRISON ROAD. 
Branch: 45, WELLESLEY STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 





N.B.—Only the purest Homceopa- 
thic Medicines, all from Beerick and 
© Tafel of America, are stocked. Pat- 


ronized by the leading physicians and- 


- the intelligent and educated public. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


paneer w. - m n m ee ———— 
~ WS ett i a n, 


GHOSH AND SONS, so a 2 


Jewellers and Opticians, 
74, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 
BRANCH :—16-1 Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 





7 Lentille shape Watches of the latest fashion, strong 
,- and durable, 





Nickel case silvered dial 7 . Rs. 17 
Silver case silvered dia! a ae ae: 
« Silver Niello enamelled a oe. a g0 
14 ct. Gold open face _ Rs. roo and TOS 
Id ct Half ee “a> ales -> p 125 
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a iiie aich of the imagination I knew 
then what it must be when the great curtain 
shuts out suddenly the light of day, the 
stars, and the firmament itself. 1 see the 
blind man’s eyes strain for the light, as he 
fearfully tries to walk his old rounds, until 
the unchanging Blank that everywhere 
spreads before him stamps the reality ‘of the 
dark upon his consciousness. 

My temporary loss of smell proved to me, 
too, 
dull the mental facultie—ana does rot 
distort one’s view of the world, and so | 
reason that blindness and deafness need not 
pervert the inner order of the intellect. 1 
know that if there were no odours for me I 
should still possess a considerable part of the 
world. Novelties and surprises would abound, 
adventures would thicken in the dark. 

In my classification of the senses, smell 1s 
a little the ear’s- inferior, and touch isa 
great deal the eye’s superior. Hold out 
your hands to feel the luxury of the sun- 
beams. Press the soft blossoms against 
your cheek, and finger their graces of form, 
their delicate mutability of shape, their 
pliancy and freshness. Expose your face 


‘to the aerial floods that sweep the heavens, 
“inhale great draughts of space, d wonder, 


wonder at the wind’ s unwearied activity. 
Pile note on note the infinite music that flows 
increasingly to your soul from the tactual so- 
norities of a thousand branches and tumbling 
waters. How can the world be shrivelled 
when this most psofound, emotional sense, 
is faithful to its service ? I am sure 
if a fairy bade me choose between the sense 
of sight and that of touch, I would not 
part with the warm, endearing congact of 
human hands or the wealth of ioe the 
nobility and fulness that press into my 
palms-— “Century Magaziue.” 

For an account of Helen Keller—See Modern Reutew, 
September, 1907. 


Science Notes. 
Newton wrote his favourite work, 
‘Chronology,’ fifteen times, and after that, 
arcadia criticism, mG not publish it, 


The human heart is the most power 
pumping machine of its size ever made. 
It throws into the arteries 7 tons of blood 
per day. 
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Manufactured 
Render the direction & management 
of a European trained 
= Chemist. 
Reward of Rs. 500 
against adulteration. 
Use the Summer Soaps: 
Jasmine, Khus & Bakul. 


Mr. J. Chakraborty, B. A., | 
Director, 
Oriental. Soap Factory, 


Goabagan, ‘Calcutta. 
‘Telegrams—* KOWSTOVE.” 
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AVAILABLE 
NO WHERE ELSE 


THE “VIGIL” ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 
Manufactured by the: Lancashire Watch Co , Prescot, England 


o the largest manufacturers of English Lever Watches in the 
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world and guaranteed by them not to varv more than a 
minute a mouth. Absolutely non-magnetic, compensated 
for change of temperature, breguet hair spring, seven jewels. 
Absolutely as good as any thirty-rupee nickel watch in India. 
Will last a life time. Nickel O. F, Gent.’s size, Rs 18; Oxy- 
dised Steel Gent.’s Rs. 18; Lady’s Rs. 20; Silver O. F. 
Geut’?s Rs. 30; Hunter, 
Lady's Rs. 32, 


Rs. 34; Dem Hunter Ks. 39; 
38 and 43. to-years, Gold filled, Gent.'s 


Rs. 34, 38 and 43; Lady’s Rs, go and 45. 
THE PROGRESS LEVER WATCH. A strong re~- 
liable watch, accurate time-keeper, stem winding system set, 


Best value iù India in box with steel chain, Rs. 2-12, by V. 
Rs. 3. 


PeP: 

HE NON MAGNETIC 
LEVER WATCH. åA handsome 
well-finished watch, honestly worth 
above our price, in our “Triumph” 
casé, shown in the margin, which 
permits of the watch being used as a 
table 
clock and paper weight, hanging wall 
pocket watch. Rs. 5, by V. P. P. 


carriage clock, mantel clock, 





clock or ordinary 
Rs. 5-8. 

CASE only, cloth covered, annas I2. 
leather covered, Re. 1. 

THE STANDARD. A high 
grade 15 jewel movement ; only best 
matertals are used and no labour or 
skill spared in the construction of the 
watch. Other firms charge Rs. 18 
for this very thing. Our price 
Rs. 12 in our ‘Eureka’ case, shown 
in the margin which can be used as 
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an Serene watch 
V. P. P. Rs, 12-8, 
a CASE only, cloth covered, Re r. 

N. B.—All our cases all of the finest appearance. 

Other qualities of watches at Rs. 3-8, 7-8, and TO-11. 

Wrist Lever Watch with Strap—from Rs. 5-8. 

Infiuentia] Agents wanted in 

every town on liberal commission. 


The Pioneer Mail Supply Co., 


194 A, Victoria Road, Barnagore, 
"CALCUTTA. 


box or as a pretty watch stand; 1 
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Science Notes. 


Orange blossoms were adopted for bridal 
wreaths because the orange branch bears. 
fruit and flower at the same time, and i is” 
ponciccied a sign of Penig 
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It is not generally known “that, size for@_ 
size, a thread of spider silk is tougher than ~ 
a bar of steel. An ordinary thread will 
bear a weight of three grains. This is as 
strong again asa steel thread of the same 
thickness. | 

a ae $ 

Zinc has become unfitted for usé on city 
roofs, on account of the increase of sul- 
phuric acid in the air. Copper is costly, 
but a Berlin chemist has shown that it lasts 
Ir times as long as zinc in an acid-lada@ 
atmosphere, and its wasting is not only slow, 
but even, instead of in spots, soon causing 
leaks. Lead, not much more expensive in 
thin sheets than zinc, is recommended asa 
metal enduring air exposure a long time. 
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One of the most ingenious small imple- 
ments for army use devised of late isa 
combination spade and shield. When 
troops are in movement the spade-shield 
rests over the lef: breast, where it provides 
bullet-proof protection for the heart and 
other vital organs. When the advan 
ceases, the shield is quickly converted into, 
a spade, with ats the soldier carrying 
it throws up mound of dirt to igh Sm 
his body 
from the fire of the enemy, and the spade _! 
forms a shield for his head. The idea was 
developed by the French, ande may come 
into general use in the army of that country. 
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Professor R. M. Wenley has just conclu- 
ded a series of experiments, the results of 
which seem to completely dispro ea long 
accepted theory as to the cause of sleep, 
It has been said that natural loss of consci- 
ousness is due to a lessened flow of blood 
to the brain. Professor Wenley declares. 
that his experiments have shown th 
opposite. His summary of what has be 
demonstfated is:—The size or volume © 
the brain increases when the individual 

goes to sleep and decreases when he awakes. í 
The size of the hands and feet increase” 

when the man s asleep and become smaller 
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The ; 
| me Dawn Magazine 
. “MOST USEFUL NATIONAL ORGAN”?— 
l Says the HINDU of Madras. 
d: Tre Indian Mirror—‘‘It gives us great pleasure 
= to find that there is at least one journal like the Dawn 
which gives instruction to the young on right lines.” | 
Tue South Indian Mail—'‘A man who knows 
a nothing about India, and cares still less for her, is — 
_ Suré. to become a zealous patriot even after perusing 
one issue of this ably conducted 1 Magazine, ” 
‘Subseription—Annual Rs. 3 or 4: (Popular or 
Superior Edition} But Concession Rate for students } 
—Re. 1 oniy. Ifyou have not already seen this monthly 
journal send one anna postage for a specimen copy. 
Manager—The DAWN MAGAZINE, 
12, Lalbazar Street, Calcutta i 
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NO PRICE, 
NOR POSTAGE. 


A book of 20 pages dealing i in medi- 
cal topics for gaining health, strength, 

and long- life, named “Vaidya Vidya” 
‘given away absolutely free, , 

- Raj- Vaidya Narayanji Keshavii, 


17h Harrison Road, Barabazar, Calcutta. 


“ROSES! ROSES! 


A grand collection of hardy, healthy ‘and well-rooted 
grat i in all the best varieties. 
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when he is awake. In some cases the- brain 
becomes smaller at first and then increases | 

as sleep becomes deeper. Striking evidence 
is furnished that the size of the arterial 
“pulse from the brain increases steadily with. 
increase in volume that is the d: lating of | 





the arteries after each beat of the heart is ` TM 
' morë pronounced. This is par ticularly trues; E 


when the subject i is propped up. 
* 
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A curious discovery which, however, has- 
yet to be confirmed, has been made bya < 
French medical man. He was struck by 


fact that certain patients . suffering from - 
‘cerebro-spinal fever were non-smokers.. 
Knowing the germicidal - properties of — 


tobacco arid the special feebleness of the | aay 


cerebro-spinal fever germ, he thought ` 
further investigation desirable. “There was 
a regiment whith had been specially affected © 
by this disease. Of 43 cases he found that ~ 
25.2 per cent. were smokeérs, 30.2 per cent. | 
‘occasional smokers,’ and 44 per cent. ‘nons 
smokers.’ Inasmuch as previous ciel a, 
tions had shown him that the smokers in 
the regiment probably averaged over 94 per — 
cent. of its whole strength, the remarkable: 
number of non-smokers among the cerebro-: . 
spinal fever patients seemed to him = tọ- 
justify the conclusion that the smoking © 
members of the regiment must have been ` 
more or less effectively protected by their. 
habits. He also found reason to believe - 
that the actual gravity of the disease tended 
to be less among: ‘smokers.’’ Thus, of 12 o 
deceased patients, he was able to obtain. a 
precise details as to 9; only 1 wasa ‘smoker, - 
4 occasional smokers, and the rest never -i 
smoked. . 
‘More men than women faint powndays, 


ats 
at id 


said Dr. J. Rice Gibbs, a ] 
physician, several days ago. He said his 
declaration was based on 


extending over many years. It may upset 
traditions so firmly established that they. 
# have long been accepted as unquestionable ». : 
truth. Fiction ef fifty years ago was built _ 
around heroines who fainted with the least 
excuse. Women understood that they were 
to faint at opportune moments, and they — 
did, or appeared to. Sometimes they do ` 
faint. So do ment but for one reason or 
another the faintings of men seldom get 
into print. The truth 
many men faint, but they faint sometimes — 
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Honesty is the best Policy 


Sensation of the Season. 
Marvellous ! Wonderful l! Astounding l!l! 
At Once! AH at Once! 

Don’t miss the rare chance for one month only, 
Please read it carefully and thus consider our offer. 


Special Concession. 
Purchasers of 3 watches 
at a time will get pack- 
ing and postage free. 
Ditto 6 watches one, 
watch is given extra. 





A gilded chain containing a .magic locket, 


consisting of Hindu mythological pictures, 
is given free with every watch. 
i. System Roskof keyless Lever Watch. A 
Rs. 3-8, B Rs. 3, C Rs. 2-ro, D Rs. 2-6, only. 
2. Railway Regulator Lever Watch. A 
Rs. 5, B Rs. 4, C Rs. 3-8, D Rs. 3-4 only. 
3. Presentation Watch 14 ct Gold plated 


Standard lever keyless Hunting Watch Rs. 


9, Rolled Gold keyless Hunting Lucca Rs. 
6-8, Ditto Orbis. A Rs. 7, B Rs. 6, Ditto 
Zerina Rs. 8-8, Ditto Diana Rs. 6-8, Silver 
hunting lever keyless 16, “Size Rs. 9-8, Half 
hunter Rs. ro-8, Silver open face keyless 
lever 13” Size Rs. 10-8 Ditto Hunting Rs. 
11-8, Half hunting Rs. 12-8, Silver hunter 
keywinding Lever Rs. 9, Silver hunter 
Cylinder keywinding, A Rs. 8, B Rs. 7, C 
Rs. 6, Ditto open face, A Rs. 5-4, B Rs. 6, 
Ditto ‘half hunter, Rs. 8-8, White Metal 
Ceatre-second keyless open face Rs. 5 Ditto 
hunting Rs. 5-8, Ditto kegwinding Rs. 4, 
Metal hunter keyless Bengal Watch Rs. 6-8, 
Ditto half hunter Rs. 7-8, Ditto keywinding, 
A Rs. 5-8, B Rs. 5,C Rs. 4-4, Ditto half 
hunter keyless A Rs. 8-8, B Rs. 7-8 C Rs. 6-8. 

4. Wrist Watch Nickel, Steel and golden 
with leather ‘straps, A Rs. 6, B Rs, 5, C Rs, 


4, Ditto-Silver A Rs. 7, B Rs. 6, C. Rs. 5. 


5. Self-closing Braclets with watch.. Gold 
Cased Rs. 6, Ditto set with stones Rs. 7, 
All Watches guaranteed for 3 years. 
S. B. DAS, 
No, 34-16, Shashibhusan Surs Lune. 
4 Hatkhola, Calcutta. 
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with apparently no reason for doing so. In 

substantiation of this is the statement of a 

prominent tailor who states that four times 

within a year men have fainted in his place 

while trying on clothes. He said that this 

was the experience of practically all tailors. 

The only explanation he could, make was 
that men on -whom partly finished clothes 
are being fitted are apt to stand in a stiff 
attitude, and this unusual strain, interfering 
with respiration, 1s enough to send them to 

the floor. l 

- Recent investigations by Professor W. J. 

Sollas, of the Geological Society, has 

emphasised the connection between man 

and the anthropoid apes, especially the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee. A comparison 

of the blood of man and the apes has shown 

a close relationship that is not to be found 

in other animals. Men probably diverged 

from the primates as the ape of the plains, 
his development beginning with emancipa- 
tion fram forest life. The erect attitude and 

the greater use of the hand followed ; and 

as he seems to have been very early a social 

animal, this gave a stimulus to‘speech. He 

probably had great bodily strength and 

formidable natural weapons of defence and 

offence. With. the invention of weapons. 
made by art, natural weapons became 

unnecessary, and the teeth were gradually 

adapted to eating functions only. The 
Heidelberg Jaw, the oldest known, has pure- 

ly human teeth, although otherwise strongly 
resembling the jaw of apes. The brain has 
grown in size and complexity with the 
evolution and use of the hands but to a far 
greater extent, with the development of 
speech and the consequent exchange, multi- 

plication and co-ordination of ideas. 


A German engineer has just invented and 
patented a sailing vessel for use on high 
ways. Realising the importance of the 


“wind to the ‘acronaut and the mariner, the 


German conceived the idea that it might be 
made to serve on land as well, and his 
unique craft is the result. The sail vehicle 
just invented, is simple, and makes fair 
progress over good roads and across sandy 
stretches, such as a sea beach. The dominat- 
ing features in the construction are light- 
ness and effective steering facilities. The 
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THE HINDUSTHAN BANK, Ld. 


Registered under the indian Companies’ Act VI of 1882. 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE BANK IN INDIA, 
d 
Promoted and Managed Entirely by Indians. 


Capitals Rs. 20,000,000. 


’ Divide into 15,80,000 shares of which 


I, 20,000 Shares of Rupees 100 each, are Preference 
Shares, fully paid up in the following way—Rs. 10 
with application and Rs. ro on allotment. 


I]. 60,000 Shares, of Rs. 50 each, are Ordinary 
Shares, each share is 50 per cent. paid up in the follow- 
ing way--Rs. 5 with application, Rs. 15 on allotment 
and Rs. 5 one month after allotment. 


HI. 1§,00,000 Shares, of Rs. ro each, are Deferred 
Shares, each share is 30 per cent. paid up in the follow- 
ing way-—Re. 1 with application, Rs. 15 on allotment 
and Re. 1 one month after allotment—-provided always 
that uot Jess than five deferred shares shall be taken 
up by any one person. 

Further Calls on the Ordinary and- Deferred Shares 

will not in all probability be necessary. 
- The available profits fordistribution after providing 
for the Reserve Fund shall be divided amongst Share- 
holders, Depositors and Customers in the following 
manner, vtg i=- 


(a) Dividend to the extent of 6 per cent. shall first 
of all be paid on preference shares. (b) Dividend to 
the extent of 7} per cent. shall then, if available and 
not otherwise, be paid on ordinary shares, fc) Divi- 
dénd to the extent of 10 per cent. shall thereafter, if 
available and not otherwise, be paid on deferred 
shares: provided always that any surplus balance left 
afier making the disposals abovementioned shall be 
divided again as follows:—(1) 20. (2) 65 (3) ro per 


‘cent. thereof shall be paid on Deferred, Ordinary and 


Preference shares respectively as additional dividends 
(4) up to zo per cent. (5) up to 20 per cent. thereof 
shall be Said to depositors and customers of the Bank 
respectively in such equitable proportions as the 
Directors may determine 


Deposits received and banking business transacted 
in all its various forms. 


The shareholders “have decided to change the name 
of the Bank into ‘Co-operative Hindustan Bank, Ld.’ 
‘Among the patrons and directors at the Head Office 
in Calcutta are H. H. The Maharajah of Coot¢h 
Behar, Maharajah of Maurbhanj, Maharaja Bahadur 
of Cossimbazar, Maharaja ‘of Natore, Srijut Aswini 
Kumar Dutta, A. Chowdhuri, Esq., Bar-at-Law, 
A. Rasul, Esq.*m.a, Bar-at-Law, Srijut Brojendra 
Kissor Ray Chaudhury of Gauripur (Mymensingh} 
and others. . 


Vorsparticulars apply at the registered office: 


T4. Hare STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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present form is a light framework supporting ° 
a saddle and a mast for the sail, and resting 


upon four wheels. one wheelon either side 
and one before and one behind. The two latter 
are of a larger diameter than the former, 


and all-are far apart, as ts the practice with -> 
The chief peculiarity in the .—; 


motor wheels. : 
device is the connection of the wheels with 


side wheel are rigidly connected together, 
and the same is the case with the front wheel 
and the left side wheel. The two connec- 
ting bars are joined with each other by 
means of an axle or cross-bar, the attach- 
ment at each end being of a hinged type. 


A person sitting on the saddle rests. his feet - 


on this transverse axle, and by suitable 


pressure can at once alter the relation of the. 


wheels to the main axis of the framework. 
This arrangement furthermore leaves his 
free for adjusting the 
position of the sail or using a brake.— The 
Leader. 


A Wrestling-Match with a Lion. 


Among the experiences related by Eugen : 
Sandow in The Strand’ Magazine (March), . 


in the course of an article telling “how he 
grew strong,” the “greatest, certainly the 
most thrilling,” of all was. a fight with a 
lion in San Francisco. 
fair,held in that city Sandow was making 
platform exhibitions of his 
strength and physical development. He tells 
the story: 3 


a 


In connection with this fair, Colonel Bone. ` 


was exhibiting a great menagerie. One day 
he advertised a fight to the death between 
a lion and a bear. 
able of accommodating twenty thousand 
spectators, was erected for the occasion and 
several thousand people had bought tickets, 
when -an order was issued by the police 
that the performance would be forbidden. 


‘So the proposed spectacle’had to be aban- 


doned. 

Then, of a gudden, the thought occurred 
to me that I should take the bear’s place 
and measure my strength against the king of 
wild beasts ; and, as there is no law to prevent 
cruelty to men, there was no objection to 
my proposal, though Colonel Bone, as well as 
my own friends, insisted that if a fight was 
to take place it must be a struggle between 
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The rear wheel and the right a 


At a midwinter , 
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The Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 


(His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Rs. 2) 
This is an exhaustive collection of all the speeches ; 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which he has delivered on 
various occasions from 1886 up to date, together with a life 
“sketch of the Pandit. The speeches which e mbodied in 
this volume are not mere speeches but they are the fruit 
and flawer of a soul deeply rooted in a sense of the eternal 


_verities of life, of a character distinguished by simplicity 


and self-control of an intellect given to an honest study of 


“facts and an impartial and fair-minded presentation of them. 
- The publishers are convinced that they are supplying the 
` Indian reading public with a record of activity exercised on 


“behalf of the country, which will 


serve to infus moral 


seriousness, honest study, and§strenuous endeavour into the 
life, both private and public, of all who seek to take part 


-i India’s public life. The publishers have left nothing- to 


; be desired as regards the printing and the get up. The 
. book deserves wide circulation and—what is perhaps more 


-important—careful study. The publishers have managed to’ 


_ offer 610 pages of good print for Rs. Two which it is 


= needless to say is decidedly cheap. 
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Sketches of Indian Economics 
By R. PALIT 


The above book professes to be a modest contribution 
but is really a great deal more thanja .modest contribution 


- towards guiding and assisting those who are desirous of 


: taking on hand some industrial project or other. 


ome 


“that are printed in this Volume. 


All ques- 
ons regarding the industrial and economic aspect of India 
“are dealt with in a practical spirit in the-twenty-one essays 
The Author Mr. Palit 
Was for more than four y ars Editor of the “Indiati Econo- 
mist.” The book is fittingly dedicated to His Highness the 


F Gaekwar of Baroda who is in the practical sphere, what the 
i late Justice Rande was in the theoretical, the apostle of 


- industrial Swadheshi in this country. 
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We have no doubt 

that the book will be found useful by all persons who seek 
clight Sud. guidance on Indian trade, industries and manu- 
factures. 

paper and handsomely got up Fora V olume of 336 pages 
the price Rs, 1-8-0 is very moderate, 


Ganesh & Co., 


Publishers, Madras. 
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The book is “neatly printed on feather-weight ; 
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brute strength and human strength. In fine, 
to prevent him from tearing me to pieces 
with his claws, mittens would have to be 
placed on the lion’s feet and a muzzle over 
his head. This lion, I must tell you, was a 
particularly fierce arimal, and only a week 
before he had enjoyed a dish that *was not 
on the menu—his keeper. 

' Well, the engagement was accordingly 
made and “A Lion Fight with Sandow” 
widely advertised. The announcement,:I 
am told, sent a thrill through the cities for 
hundreds of miles around, and, in order to 
be fully equipped fora performance which 
would be bound to attract thousands and 
thousands of people, I decided to rehearse 
my fight with the lion beforehand. I had 
itin my mind that the effect of mittening 
and muzzling the beast might be to put him 
off the fight by frightening him, and, realiz- 
sing how foolish I should appear facing a 
lion that would not fight, I was desirous of 
making certain that this should not be the 
case. 


Accordingly the lion was mittened and 
muzzled, but only with the aid of six strong 
men, and I entered the cage unarmed and 
stript to the waist. What happened was in 
direct opposition to my expectations; bag- 
ging his paws and encasing his head in a 
wire cage only served to enrage the brute, 
and no sooner had I stept inside than he 
crouched preparatory to springing upon me. 
His eyes ablaze with fury, he hurled himself 
through the air, but missed, for I* had stept 
aside, and-before he had time to recover I 
caught him round the throat with my left 
arm and round the middle with myeright, 
and, though his weight was five hundred and 


thirty pounds, I lifted him as high as my 


shoulder, gave him a huge hug to instil into 
his mind that he must respect me, and toss- 
ed him to the floor. Roaring with rage the 
beast rushed fiercely toward me, ,raising his 
huge paw to strike a heavy blow at my 
head. As his paw cut through space I felt 
the air fairly whistle, and realized not only 
my lucky escape, but the lion’s weak point 
and my strong one. lf he only struck me 
once | knew it would be my coup de grace, 


and I took particular care that he never 
should. 


As I ducked’my head to miss the blow I 
succeeded in getting a good grip around the 
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THE SPECIFIC FOR ALL SORTS OP 
FEVER. 

Amritadi Batika is the most powerful antidote to 
the Malarial Poison. Where Quinine fails, the effect of 
Amritadi Batika is simply marvelous. One box of it 
ig sufficient to stop relapse. Enlargement of spleen and liver 
complaints disappear like magic by the use of Amritadi 


atika. | 
B = 1 Box Re. 1, V. P. P. Re. 1-3. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The eminent Physician of the Deccan Dr, E. G. Watars, 
M. D. writes from Vikarabad, Hyderabad :— 

Being a confirmed and most bigoted Allopath, it took a great 
deal to prevail on me to give it (the box of Amritadi 
Batika) atrial: but “Honour be given where honour is 
due.” I was completely surprised at its speedy effect. 

Please write for free consultation to— 

Kaviraj Devendra Nath Sen, 


OR , 
Kaviraj Upendra Nath Sen, 
27, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAI 
Expounded with reference to its History _ 
Twelve lectures delivered before the Theological Society 
By SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN, 
Author-of ‘Hindu Theism,’ ‘The Vedanta and its Relation 
tn Modern Thought,’ ‘The Religion of Brahman’, &c., and 
annotator and translator of the ‘Upanishads.’ 
Subjects 
1. Development of Brahmic Doctrines, 2. Authority and 
Free-thought in Religion. 3. Doctrine of Intuition. 4. Meta- 
physics of Theism § Theistic Presuppositions of Science. 
6 Place of Monism and Dualism in Brahmaism 7. Con- 
sciencegnd the Moral Law. 8. Divine Love and Holiness, 
9. Future Life. to. Brahmic System of Spiritual Culture. 
_1t. Brahma Samaj and Social Reform. 12, Marriage and the 
Rights of Women. To be had of the author at the Devalay, 
210-3-2, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, Price Rs. 2-8, 
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Traders in Foreign and Indian Goods, General Mer- 
‘chants, Contractors, Auctioneers and Agents. 
1, Clive Road, Allahabad. . 


Beg to offer their services to the public in any kind 
of work which may be entrusted to them. Dealers in 
wholesale and retail, of Oilman’s Stores, Patent Medi- 
cines, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, Stationery, Requisites 
Smoking, Toilet & Household, &c., Proprietors, 
“Kamini” Tea, ‘‘Charoo”’ & “Maln” Cigars ¢te. 

Sole agents :——Dr, Fabu self-filling-cleaning Pen Co., 
Ohio (Fountain Pen); The Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
Chicago (Edison’s Gas System). Please send a trial order. 
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lion’s body, with my chest touching his and. 
his feet over my shoulders, and hugged him | 
with all my strength. The more he scratch- 
ed and tore the harder I hugged him, and: 
though his feet were protected by mittens» 
his claws tore through my tights and parts. 
of my skin. But I had him as in a vise. His | 
mighty efforts to get away proved.of no. 
avail, 

Before leaving the cage, however, I was. 
determined to try just one -other feat. 
Moving away from the lion, I stood with 
my back toward him, thus openly inviting: 
him to jump on me. He at once did so, and“ 
sprang right on my back. Throwing up my 
arms | gripped his head, then caught him 
firmly by the neck, and in one motion shot: 
him clean over my head, assisted by the. 
animal’s own impetus, and launched him. 
before me like a sack of sawdust, the action 
causing him to turn a complete somersault. 
While he lay where he fell, dazed, Colonel 
Bone excitedly fired a couple of revolvers 
into the cage in case the beast should desire 
to show further fight, and unlocked the- 
door and let me out, my legs and neck- 
bleeding, and with scratches all over my. 
body. But for these trifles I cared nothing. I 
felt that I had conquered that lion, and that 
I should have little difficulty is mastering it 
on the next occasion in public. 

When the hourcame for the acual con- 
test the huge tent was packed to overflow- 
ing. First came the operation of getting 
the lion miittened and „muzzled. For this 
purpose a stout three-inch pole had heen 
driven deeply into the ground in an annex 

-of the big tent. After considerable difh- 
culty the lion was lassoed round the neck 
and legs by six men, the ropes being passed 
through an iron loop at the top of the pole. 
This having been done, they commenced to 
haul the lion up the pole. | 

But this was not to his Highness’ liking, 
and, giving one terrific leap, he snapped the 
solid iron pole like a match, and was on 
the point of bounding into the tent, where 
forty thousand people were packed like 
sardines. At all costs such a contingency 
had to be prevéhted, and, recognizing the 
crisis, I knew I must act, and quickly, if 
the catastrophe was to be avoided. 

Everybody but myself and Colonel Bone 
fled, despite their boasts of a moment earlier. 
Quick as thought I snatched up the broken’ 
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MAGIC PILLS. 


TWO WONDERFUL SPECIFICS FROM 
THE AYURVEDA. 


1. SWARNABINDU - For weak nerve, 


n< weak digestion, insomnia, loss of memory 


“sand ‘vitality, 


. Rs. 6, inland; rs, 


¿o with the January or the July number ; 


<2, SHASHIPRAVA—For 


acute or chronic, and Dysentery, with 


&c. A most powerful 
nerve and brain tonic—a boon to students 
and brain-workers. 


Re. 1 for 15 pills. 


Diarrhoca, 


or without blood, however old and 
First dose 


obstinate. It zever fails. 


“assures, the third cures. No home should 


“be without it. As. 8 for 12° pills. 


- Treatment undertaken by letter. 


KAVIRAJ DHANANJOY VISAKRATNA, 
The AA VITRER Kutir, Allahabad. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW. 


The subscription Payable in advance is—annual 
foreign: half-yearly Rs. 3, As. 3. 


~ Itis desirable that subscriptions should commence 
but the review 


f may be supplied from any other month also. 
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The price of a single or specimen copy is As. 8; 


postage halfanna. Back numbers Re. 1 each. 


Purchasers of specimen copies for the current year 


© can become annual or half-yearly subscribers by pav- 


A ing Rs. 5-8 or Rs. 2-13 more respectively, 


No Concession as regards the rates of subscrip- 
tion is made to students or public libraries, or any 


_.. other class of persons or institutions. . 


z within a fortnight of date. 
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pole and aie the lion across the nose 
with sufficient force to cow him, without 
inflicting any injury, and at the same time | 
shouted to the attendants to bring up the 
smaller cage, into which I pushed the brute. 
Then came the seene in the arena. The 
lion appeared first, and as | entered the 
whole place resounded with roars of wild 
cheers. The moment I came into the ring, 
however, the lion cowered down. By 
intuition he seemed to realize that the. pre- 
vious combat had þeen a fair one and that 
I was his master. His whole attitude, in- 
deed, was as one who would say, “There 
was no fluke about that other match.” Try 
as I would I could not get that beast to 
fight—-the very thing I had been afraid 
would happen. At heart, you know, most 
beasts are cowards, and having met his 
match at the rehearsal, the lion had no 
appetite for another struggle. “The crowd 
will be ‘terriby disappointed,” I thought to 
myself, as I tried to goad the beast to make 
a battle. At last he made a bound toward 


. me, but I quickly dodged, swung round and 


When orderne please mention the Modern Review. 


picked him up, and then tossed him down. 
Scarcely two minutes did that fight last. 
The lion, recognizing that I was stronger 


than he, would fight no more, and when I 


lifted him up: and walked round the arena 
with him on my shoulders, he remained as 
firm as a rock and as quiet as an old sheep. 
That lion was clearly conquered, 


Do great men have great sons ? 
SCIENTIFIC DEDUCTIONS. 


_ Mr. T. P. O’Connor said recently in the 
House of Commons during the Veto debate 
“that nearly every one -of the great'men of 
history was the child of obscure and common- 
place parents. 
parents of Bismark or of Daniel O'Connell, 
and who knew anything of their descend- 
ants? O'Connell had many sons; not one of 
them was a success. Bismark had two sons, 
both failures. Of Napoleon’s sons one was 
consumptive and died young, but had 
exhibited no ability, while the other wasa 
buffoon who lived thirty years to the amuse- 
ment of Paris.” 

Mr. O’Connor’s remarks would seem to 
imply that there is nothing in heredity, 
that a great man is as likely to spring from 
obscure 


Who knew anything of the , 


ancestors as from ancestors of 
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A Dream. in Perfume. 
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: Free from all defects _ | 


of being a. ‘great man than the son of an» 


_ whom sufficient data are recorded in history.. 


-in ability than those of other judges. 


Hen that men of genius are the result of a supreme: 
S ATISPACTION | 


_ eminent men, and assume that the fraction 


A Rajah: of Benares, 









The” ie ie 
‘Cited appear to prove: his’ case, though he 
admits there are few exceptions. We may. , 
recall the.case of the Earl of ‘Chatham and: 
the younger Pitt, as a father and son eae 
eminent. Also Erasmus. Darwin, the grand: 5 
father of the great Charles Darwin, was an 33 
eminent scientist, and other example might. = 
easily “be : found in ancient and ‘modern | 
_ ‘Ristory. | | 4 ne E 
| Everybody knows that thérei ig no certainty. | 
that the son of a great man will himself be- 


great. That. being so the next question to; 
o be asked is whether he has a better chance | 































„obscure man. ‘The investigation | of Sir’ 
- Francis Galton answer this question. émphati-* 
cally in the affirmative, Galton has- made” 
-a careful investigation of the ability of the® 
relatives of the most eminent men about: 



























< He found that the more eminent a man the. : 
larger was.the number of his eminent re- 
datives. The kinsmen of Lord Chancellors, : 
for example, were. found to bė far. richer 


An important discovery of Galton’s was” 


effort of Nature’ to which .she approaches’: 
through successive generation of ancestors. 3 
of increasing ability, and from. which sheges 
retreats through successive. generations of 
decreasing ability: - Galton’s law. is that if 
we start. with a sufficient number of men. all 
of whom are eminent, thé percentage of 
eminent men among their ancestors. and- 
` among their descendants will -be reduced 
_ by a constant. fraction in each: generation. 
For instance, if we start. with one hundred’ 
by which they are reduced in each genera- X 
tion is one. ‘quarter, twenty-five per cent. 
of their fathers and of their Sons, six per” 
cent. of their grandfathers and of their = 
_ grandsons, and one and a half per cent. of?” 
‘their great-grandfathers and of their. ‘great-., eS 
' grandsons will be equally eminent. Td Be, 
Parsi. 
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‘Indian Nursery. Ke E e 
An Indian nursery rhyme, which i is ‘sald : 
“commemorate the. insurrection of. the. 


when. the Governors + ae 
2 ee bial, Hastings), who had. conte” 
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. ALANKAR MANI MALA. 


A treatise in Sanskrit on figures of speech very clearly explained and beauti- , 
ter 


„o 


fully illustrated. e - 
Indispensable to students of the B.A. class with Sanskrit 


language. 


Sent gratis and even post free on application to-—— 


? 

| 

VAIDYA SHASTRI MANI SHANKAR GOYINDAJI. | 
Atank Nigraha Pharmacy, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. o tg 
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The Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes: 
ot By Major B. D. Basu I. M.S. (retired). 
a Published by the Panini Office, 
Bahadurgunj, Allahabad. 

Cloth bound, Gilt letters, Price: one rupee and 

eight annas only. 
This work will prove of use to the diabetic as well as to 
= the ordinary Medical practitioner, It is written with a 
_ view to enlighten the sufferers from diabetes which un- 
fortunately is a common .disease of the educated «classes of 
India to avoid those articles of food and drink which are 
harmful to them, and give a list of those which may do 


a _ them good. The get up of the book is excellent. 





_ to collect arrears of reverfue, barely escaped 
cee with his life,” runs as follows :— 

we ‘Hathi par howdah, a 
l Ghora par jin. 


Jaldi bhag gaya; 
aoe \Warren Hastin.” 
| One of the most popular and common of 
all nursery songs in Bengal is a httle coup- 
>>. Tet which, for lack of something more, 
-> is crooned to a child over and over again 
until it has the desired effect. It almost 
makes one drowsy to think of it :—- 
k : Nindi, baba, nindi. 
O l Roti makham chini. 
To translate this literally would be bar- 
barous, but if the spirit 1s retained with a 


somewhat free translation, we might get 


the following :— 


Bread, and butter—sugar too— 

If you sleep, babe, are for you, 
It is not easy to .see why this simple 
r= thing is liked, but the materialistic ten- 
“dency of its philosophy is well fitted to 
i beguile. And yet, if reason be brought to 
ca bear upon the subject, there seems more 
probability of othe suggestion of bread and 
Hee butter and sugar exciting a child to renewed — 
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_ By Swami Vijnanananda, alias “late District engineer Tari 
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Surya Siddhanta complete, the first authoritative book on 
Indian Astronomy, in Bengali --with original verses, Bengalid 
translation and explanatory notes, diagrams and ex. amples and 
five Star charts, &c. in 360 pages Roy: at Octavo; also Vedanga 
Jyotish and a Short History of Astronomy. 
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Prasanna Chatterjee, RA., LC E 
Cloth bound Rs. 5-8; Paper bound Rs. 5. 
EXCLUSIVE OF POSTAGE; 
Can be bad from ihe Manager, Brabinavadin Club, 
Goods Shed mond: ANiahabad, 


Tha Panini wine Bahadurgunge. Allahabad. 


activity than, of Gliog him to sleep.. It 
must be said, nevertheless, that it has stood 
the test of experience. The English fla- %¥: 
vour in this lullaby is very evident. Indeed, 
it might almost be that some mem saheb 
made it up while awaiting the arrival of a 
new ayah, There comes next, floating 
out from the haze of years gone by, a longer 
and more “Classic” lullaby. This’ one is 
decidedly Hindustani for no one foreign 
to the country could have conceived it. 


Nindt baba nindt kare, 
Alan palan ka palna. 
Reshum lagi dori ; 
' Kabuli se muglaniai, 
Khari jhulawe > dala ; ‘ 
Ati, hun main ati hun, ? 
Do. char baba main sulati hun, 
A jae nindi tu a jae, | 
Baba ki ankhon men ghul mil jae 


Bye-o, bye-o, baby sleep, 

In your pretty little Swing ; 

See, of silk are made the strings, 
And a Kabuli nurse thev bring. 
Soft she sways it while she sings ; 
Coming, | am coming now, , 
Many ‘babes I put to, “sleep ; 

I will come and not allow 

Baby’s eyes to even peep.. i a 


The sweetest one of all, however, and the | f 
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“one which n more often than any aes con- 
| dind us to the soothing arms of Mor- 
’ a En nee is aS sweet’ to the memory as the 

ae jangle: Bue of which it sings :-— 

| | .. Ate koko, jare. koko, 
< Jangal pakke ber, a 
c nr Baba mera khane mange, — 
Peo, °-. 7 O Damri ke do ser. 


. Thise can weil be translated literally = 


Haste, thee, fairy, hie thee fairy. 
Jungle plums are sweet : 

‘Two whole pounds for just one penny 
ae | Baby wants to eat. 

“OF nursery rhymes there seems to be no 


f+ @nd,-and some are so full of nonsense words 





f. them. The foll owing short one can, how- 
"ever, be easily translated; and has about 
‘true Hindustani ring — 
5 Ram Deen, Cham Deen, . z 
Sone ki chitai; 
` Larke parke bech khae, 
Apna mofai. 











ce RE Ram Deen, Cham Deen, 

ne TRE A matting made of gold; 

-Wanted money for himself,” 
: - So his boys he sold. F 


ast ce let me. cite one rong eae: 
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- of milk that she would have- transfornied: > 


beer that there is saa any way of translating ` 


R evolution stőriesi in, shyme, which seem to = 








Aetna 





have an existence in all countriés. We are,- 
familiar with'the story of the milkmaid twho 
dreamed of such possibilities in one pail. 


it into a house and farm, had she not un-e se 
fortunately spilt it.. The Indian version. 
-is even more interesting, »and starting. 
. from à smaller beginning, is quite as am-: 
- bitious :— ne 


Ganans manans da kaaa pai, 
Kauri le ham Ganga bahai; — 
Ganga hamen balu deen, 
Balu le ham bhujnawa deen ;. Sg 
Bhujnawa hamen lawa deen; ee > aes 
Lawa le ham ghasiyara deen; _ a A 
Ghasiyara hamen ghas deen ; 
. Ghagle ham galiya deen: + 
ca |. Gaiya hamen dudh deen; EE 
Dudh le ham raja deen ; oh, Se 
hae hamen ghora deen— wee 8 ee 
—Ghgr charh jait; 
Tabala bajait, 
Pan phul khait—_ 
Nai Bhit that, | 
Puran bhit girat ; l Í 
*Burhiya apni kauri bauri sinbhalo::: : 
Nahin to ham nahin jantos ` 


Playing arourid I found~a kauri, 

Gave the kauri to the Ganges, _ 

Ganges for it gave me sandy = ~ 
. Took the sand unto the e parcher, , e 
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B Old walls decay, 3 
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Parcher for it gave me grain; 
Took the grain unto the grass- cut: 
Grass-cut for it eave me grass; 
Took the green grass to the cow, 
Cow for it gave me some milk ; 
Took the milk unto the king, ° f 
He for it gave me a horse— y 

Riding on a horse, : 

With a tambourine, © 3 

Eating fine rêd pan’; 


New walls arise ; 
Old woman, look out for your trash 
Or I don't Laan 


The change in, the metre marks his anal: 
" tation, and the perfection of bliss is attained 


when he can ride through the streets in 


this lordly fashion, and in his priđe ridi- 


cule the old woman who is now fàr beneath 


him.—T. R. B. 


Importance of Saving the Boy. 

In the course of an` address 
delivered, Governor Hanly pointed to a boy 
near the font and exclaimed: “Give that 
bright-eyed little chap a chance. The 
saving of that boy is more important than 
the election of a president; it is more’ 
important. to save him than to acquire 
territory. It is better to keep the smile. on 
his lip and the twinkle in his eye, than it is 
to storm and worry oyer the tariff. The 
salvation of the boy’s soul is more important 
than the success of any party. It is better 


to keep the sunshine in his heart, and it is@ 


better to keep the sunshine in the heart of 


his mother, than to win a political victory.” ~ 


Have Faith in the Boy. 
Have faith in the boy, not Believing 
That he is the worst of his kind, 
In league with the army of Satan, 
And only to evil inclined ; 
But daily to guide and control hit 
Your patience and wisdom employ, 
And daily, despite disappointment 
And sorrow, have faith in the boy. 
Ah, many a boy has been driven 
Away from the home by the thought 
That no one believed in his goodness, 
Or dreamed of the battle, he fought, 
So, if you would help him to conquer 
The foes that aré prone to annoy, 
Encourage him often with kindness, 
And show you have faith in the boy. 
Have faith in his good resolutions, 
Believe that at last he’ll prevail, 
Though now he’s forgetful and heedless, 
Though day after day he may fail, 
Your doubts and suspicious misgivings 
His hope and courage destroy ; 
So, if you’d secure a brave manhood, 
"Tis well to have faith in the boy. 


The Iniiai Witness. — 
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8 i | | My Love sits angry—See | I e 
a Her foot shakes witha light: os 
ae Si | et ae Her timid, little foot, ae 
= Summer Sense. _ That else would hide from sight. 
p © Every man and woman knows Her left hand props her cheek; . a 
aa _what to use and what to avoid in U a a ea 
, : i o ; pon her under-lip, ete 
_ the different seasons of the year, . And makes a harp- like noise, i 
i ; 
at is good for win iy not ` & 
What is good for winter may E : 
be good for the summer and again She has unrolled and spread ; $ 
what is considered a luxury during So I may read ill news, , : 
> And hang my guilty head. 
. summer is sometimes a regular in- J 
fliction in the cold winter months. My Love sits angry~--See | 
s i l ae ee es She’s red up to her eyes : 
PA The use, of “Kuntal Kaumudi And was her face flogged by 
2 Taila” all the year round is general J, Ehe wingsol pono 
re now-a-days, but it, is a necessity, He right hand’ean ber lap. 
indispensable, . during the hot f - So small, so soft, so white : 
| Yee ' She in her anger makes 
weather, l Five fingers hide from sight. 
3 K t l-K m di Two golden curls have now pe 
| umanaumu Dropped out of their silk net : S 
There they must stop, for she 4 
Being made from the choicest . Will not restore them yet. 7 3 
3 ingredients with the utmost care My Love she is so fair, i 3 
be FEU E ee When in this angry way. i 2 
~*~ $ Qi { YAilk i 
È and skill it will be found a v aluable. f Tie though e 
w antiseptic dressing for the preven- She'd quarrel every ak 
— tion and cure of all head and hair | E 0 SWH. Davies, À 
l treubles. Delightfully cooling, ab- | Tg Song. ; 
solutely pure and exquisitely fra- O Love of my love, O blue, 
l Blue sky that over me bands | ! 
grant. moo The height and the light are you, 
S o. S i And I the lark that „ascends, 
2 Price 12 annas a bottle. | Trembling, ascends and soars 
: i 8 ` : A heart that pants, a throat 
: o i That throbs, a song that pours 
| : > i - The heart out as it sings! 
root tt DW og Lo, fhe dumb world falls remote, . vd 
Kaviral R. C. Sen, , l But higher, higher the golden height !- 
Á , : Oh, I faint upon my wings! . 3 
216, Corawallis Street, Calcutta, Lift me, Love, beyond their fight, 
" Lift, Oh, lift me in the night. As 
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l Some old Chinese songs. 
Rendered into English by David Wilson. 
a I. 


THE ROYAL ROAD IS RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


. 
Y 


b 
O (The “Shu King” is the most ancient 
-éollection of Chinese writings, and the 
~ “Great Plan” in Part V, Book IV, of it 
“is assigned by some to the time of King 
“Yao. lf not belonging to the third mille- 
S neum B.C., it isat least one of the oldest 
“fragments of the “Shu King.” And -the 
unknown writer of the “Great Plan” quotes 
“with approval .a bit of poetry by a poet 
- also covered *by the oblivion that awaits 
“>us all). | 
pace The Royal Road is Righteousness. 
r-. It’s straight, without unevenness : 
-.. And private love, and private hate, 
c. Tt leaves aside, by going straight, 
On every side it gives a view, 

For ever clear, for ever true : 

And broad and easy ’tis to know, ° 
For him, who has the heart to go. 
= The Royal Road shall never bend. 
= The Royal Road shall never end. 
. ae “ga. : 


a N 











ae 


THE PRINCELY ROADS TO RUIN. 
«Shu King,” MI, MI, 2. Assigned to the 


third millenium, B.C.) ) i 
© (Air.—“The Flowers of the Forest. ) 


e Ld 


i. 


I’ve seen the smiling of plenty beguil- 
ang; 
lve seen the follies make princes de- 
` cay : 
only one 
right road ; 
O, but to ruin, there’s many a way ! 


Single’s the bright road, the 


Pee Vd E 
i. 
Game let them cherish; the other things 
i ` 7 perish; | 
Waste is the land and the princes de- 
Biy eg f cay. 
TO Wice let them treasure; in palace hunt - 
$ > Ti N a pleasure ; 


Certain to ruin them, that is a way, 
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‘-. harmony of our lines ?” 
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_ There’s something about it that’s better 


Trt mee etenune ot meim: 
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Hi. 
Oh how entrancing is damned necro- -4 


mancing ! . 


Seeking the spirits the princes decay. y 
Fluting and fiddling, delightful, 
diddling : y 
` > Ruin they reach in a musical way. ` ae 
HT. a : i 
THE SONG OF THE HAPPY LOVE. B 
(Odes.—Tcheng-Ki-Tong, in his excellent 
book, of which a translation has been pub- TEP 
lished under the title “The Chinese: paint- s 


ed by Themselves,’ by the Leadenhall 
Press, gives prose translations of various 
pieces in the odes, ending with this one, 
and adds: “Why can Inot translate the 
This may be sung 
to the sweet old Irish tune, “The rose of 
Tralee.’’) 





at 


The long.rampart’s shadow grows longer 
n and longer ; 
*Twas here and ’twas now that she 
2. % promised to be: 
Pm held here by love, that grows 
A n stronger and stronger ; 
Pm restless, but patient—she’s coming . 
Ea 5 to me ! 
Behold ye the fire-colored stone on my finger ? 
It warms and it comforts me, feeling 
like fire. 
"Twas she gave it me, for whom herel 
f do linger, — a 
My darling, whose presence is all -I 
desire ! 
Saw ye ever a flower like this rose so > 
excelling ? 
So fragrant, so dainty, so perfect of 
. hue? 


worth telling— 

I got it from her, I am telling you true! _ 
You'll see, when she comes, how com- 
plete is her beauty. ; 





For that’s a detail that a stranger can see ; 





But O ! she’s so good, and so. perfect A 
| in duty !— | 
Pm restless but patierit--she’s coming eo , 
TA : to me! © 
at ae ma Be rt e. 
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envy on the man of science, to think of- 


Oriental Art.” 
him as continually progressing to the 


Those who concern themselves with art 
are apt to look with a kind of admiring conquest of new worlds, urged on bya 


* 7, “Painting in the Far East.” By Laurence Coomaraswamy. Printed in the Norman Chapel, 


London: Arnold, 1go08. — Campden, 1908. 
“Indian Sculpture and Painting.” By. E, B. 


eo 

2. “Manuel d’ Art Musulman.” By Gaston Migeon. 

E Paris: Picard, 1907. Havell, London: Murray, 1908. 
51 so Art.” By Ananda K. 
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eee a i ne 


breathless anticipation of ever new and 
more astonishing wonders. But if the artist 
feels discouraged and overshadowed by the 
& great creations of the past, the critic and 
Y < student of applied æsthetics is to-day held 
* in almost the same breathless suspense as 


ae aw eee mie m minigame -a rene = 


a 7 i igh? aye ae 
: Lae BB: : 
Ae 8 n : 
[+] 


2 of art which recent research has revealed 
to his wondering gaze. To almost 
‚same extent as the man of science he finds 
“meel out of his bearings, bewildered 
and amazed at the multiplicity and strange- 
ness of the new unassimilated material. 
For him too, ft is imperative to find a new 
orientation, to provide himself with new 
charts and new guiding principles. The 
specialist in any particular branch of art 
is usually spared this effort. For him the 
discovery of historical data, all the quasi- 
Pere, apparatus and ‘curiosity of the 
researcher, is sufficient guide and stimulus. 
He takes refuge | ina happy prejudice which 
gives to his particular branch of art an 
indisputable pre-eminence in his own 
opinion. This is doubtless as it should be. 
“Without some such fortunate illusion the 
work before him could never be accom- 
plished. But the mere critic, the man who 
seeks, however fondly, to adjust the valu- 
ation of any and every artistic expression 
of the human spirit, who must forever keep 
his mind and feelings alert for the accept- 
ance of new aésthetic ‘truth, may well feel 
a certain bewilderment at the vast mass of 
new aesthetic experience which lies open 
to him. 
Especially is this true of the art of the 
Fast. Scarcely more than a hundred years 
ago’ art®*meant for a cultivated European, 
Greco-Roman sculpture and the art of the 
high "Renaissance, with ‘the acceptance of 
afew Chinese lacquers and porcelains as 
i curious decorative trifles. Then came the 
A~ admission that Gothic art was not barbar- 
3 ous, that the primitives must be reckoned 
with, and the discovery of early Greek art, 
The acceptance of Gothic and Byzantine 
art as great and noble expressions of human 
| feeling, which was due in no small degree 
to Ruskin’s teaching, made a breach in 
» the well-arranged scheme of our æsthetics, 
a breach through which ever new claimants 
to our admiring recognition have poured. 
When once we have admitted that the 
Grzeco-Roman, and high Renaissance views 
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of er for our purposes we may 
conceive these as, practically identical—are 
not the only right ones, we have admitted 
that artistic expression need not necessarily 
take effect through a scientifically complete — 
representation of “natural appearances, and 
the painting of China and Japan, the 
drawings of Persian potters and illumis | 
nators, the ivories, bronzes, and textiles of - 
the early | Mohammedan craftsmen, all claim | 
a right to serious consideration. And now, 
finally, the claim is being brought forward 
on behalf of the sculptures of India, Java, 
and Ceylon. These claims have got to be 
faced; we can no longer hide behind the ` 
Elgin ‘marbles and refuse to look; we have“: 
no longer any system of esthetics which. l 
can rule out, a priorz, even the most fan- 
tastic and unreal artistic forms, They . 
must be judged in themselves and by their. B 
own standards. 

To the European mind of a 
urated as it is with some centuries of- 
representative art, there is always some. ' 
initial difficulty in thus shifting the point 
of view to one in which likeness to natural’ 
appearances, as we understand them, can. 
no longer be used as the chief criterion of 
value. The average amateur is apt to 
think, even before the masterpieces of. 
primitive Italian art, before Giotto or =% 
Simone Martini, that ‘hese are very goodi- 3 
considering the time when they were made, 
or at least, that they would be better if 
they conformed more to his own standards | 
of representation. Such an idea implies 
always an imperfect grasp of the language . 
of the early artist, but it requires many 
years of study to eradicate altogether the 
underlying prejudice. To Such a one the’ 
mere fact that the Japanese employ a 
different kind of perspective from ours, > 
or as he would put it, “do not draw in ` 

“perspective,” makes it impossible to give 
full assent to the artist’s idea. On the 
other hand, any one who has once tho- 
roughly mastered the methods of artistic 
expression employed in Byzantine and 
early Gothic art (say before 1400) will 
find thathe has little or no difficulty in 
entering into the modes of conception of 

. Sino-Japanese painting. 

_ The present writer once had the oppor- 
tunity to test this. essential community 
between the art of the East and early 
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7 ae art. He- accompa é 
Okakura, the subtle and ingenious Japar 

critic, to various galleries in London, among™ 
others to the exhibition of illuminated z 
manuscripts at the Burlington Fine Arts: 

Club. Both there and ‘elsewhere it 7 
evident that the Japanese critic understo: gets 
at once the méaning of an Anglo-Saxon "al 
drawing, and that he could without dif, °°" 
ficulty place it in its right relation with both”. 
earlier and later work. He understood thes 
methods of exprésson, and. he could appre 752% 
that. i, i 


































ciate exactly the changes- in Style a. 
occurred in the course of centuries; but “4 
when once complete naturalistic ` present- aa 






ment began in the fifteénth-century. he was 7 
altogether at a loss. Before a miniature by 7 
Simon Benink he stared. with blank amaze- ‘s 
ment and refused, with Oriental politeness, ` 
to express any opinion, He said that he, 


to recognize the objects represented, but ~ 


that he failed to see any artistic idea. thats ange 


lay behind that photographic vision: | 
The European mind has then been gra- 
dually prepared to accept the methods of; 
Oriental design, and with that preparation: 
has come an immense increase in its acces- 
sibility. In the last generation - ceven ` 
enthusiasts like Whistler had: to content. 
themselves with blue and white a 
of the seventeenth century, and a few 
Japanese prints of the eighteenth and'nine-- 33 
teenth centuries.” But already the Berlin 
and British Museums contain a few master- - 
pieces Of Chinese and Japanese classic art, 











Tajima’s “Selected Masterpieces ® ‘have 
made possible forthe first time some sort 
of general understanding of the art of the.- 
Far East. Even so, at it. was" 
possible only to a few follow . the- 
development of the various eels. until 
Mr. Binyon’s book gave easy access at least- 
to the general movements and conceptions “3 
of Chinese and Japanese painting, | x 
Mr. Binyon’s writing,’ with its grave and ` T 
sober eloquence, is admirably adapted -to 
give an idea in words of the art of which. : a 
he tells with such a deep sense: of its poeti- ~ 
At least one great. period of + 
Chinese art, that of the Tang dynasty, has _ a 
left nothing but a memory and some later»: Si 
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to hold the reader’s interest by evoking — 
vague and mysterious images of inaccessible 
splendors. 

When, however, we come to the Sung 
period there is plenty of material at hand, 


though but few of the masterpieces have ~ 


found their way to Europe. 


Mr. Binyon 
well 


describes what must be the most 


surprising fact to any European who frst; 


sees, even in reproduction, a Sung landscape, 
namely, the extreme modernity of these 
painters. He shows how this 
modernity pervaded the whole 
Chinese civilization of the Sung period, 
and certainly the paintings show a pas- 
sionate and disinterested contemplation of © 
nature such as even our own art has never 
quite attained to. There is af picture by 
Ma Yuan of the moon rising amid piled-up 
cumulus clouds over a limitless expanse of 
storm-tossed waves, which gives a deeper, 
more poignant expression to all those feel- 
ings of wonder and awe at the infinity of 
nature than ever Turner did. There isa 
scene by a river im winter, 
which has more of the sense of mystery and 
To the 
contemplative spirit of the Chinese, even 
the slightest revelations of beauty in nature 
—a bird on a spray of magnolia, or a rose- 
mallow reflected ina stream—can become 
outlets for the spirit into the infinite back- 
ground of phenomena. Thus it is that their 
flower- pieces have none of the triviality 
which seems to mar even the most brilliant 
European renderings of such subjects. But 
it is in the definitely religious art “of atte 
like Lilung-mien that swe realize the full 
range of Chinese art, its power to adumb- 
rate, in forms of classic severity and 
precision, the strangest and most mystical © 
intimations of spiritual existence. 
With Japanese art we enter a 
different world, 


very 


century imitations of Sung originals, which, 

even when executed by a supreme virtuoso 
like Sesshiw bear upon their faces the 
evidence of wilful stylistic artifice. Indeed 
throughout Japanese art we are constantly 
meeting evidences of a more capricious, 
eccentric, and self-conscious attitude than 
would have been tolerated by the essential-. 
ly classic principles of the great Chinese 
masters. 
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The earliest painting of ian reflects 
for us in all probability something of the 
lost grandeur of the Tang school in China; 
it is profoundly religious and grandiose, 
but gives little indication of the spiecific 
characteristics .of Japanese feeling. [hese 
come out for the first *time in the. great 
Tosa school, the Yamatoye or national 
school as it was appropriately called. In 
Keion’s long narrative ‘scrolls we see a 
conception of art to which no parallel can 
be found in Chmese painting. They repre- 
sent the violent scenes of civil strife out of 
which came the new feudalism. Nothing 


can be conceived more expressive than these 


of the turbulent vehemence of armed 
crowds, the agitation of a hundred arms 
and legs moving at the bidding of some 
infectious passion. In looking at these 
wonderful scenés, depicted with a line as 
agitated and alert as the gestures it describes, 
we are struck by ,the infallible power and 
the apparent case with which Keion renders 
the most complex and momentary move- 
ments of the figure. How, one asks, was 
it possible at such a time, in the thirteenth 
century, with no long and slowly accumula- 
ted science behind him, such as a Goya or 
a Degas inherits~—how was it possible for 
Keion to seizé and render such effects? And 
in the answer to this we discover one of the 
curious paradoxes- of -Eastern art when 
compared’ to our own. Eastern art, and 
especially Japanese art, is far more visual 
than ours; the actual vision of appearances 
is clearer, more precise, more rapid, and 
less distorted by intellectual 
preoccupations, It is more perceptual, less 
conceptyial. The graphic arts would seem 
to result from a compromise and fusion 
of three elements, one the desire to symbo- 
lize concepts, one the desire: to make 
records of appearances, and finally, modi- 
fying and controlling these, the love of 


order and variety, the decorative instinct, 


Jn different races and at different periods 
the harmony of these elements results from 
their fusion in different proportions, Even 
with the utmost determination to do $o, 
the ‘artist cannot altogether suppress any 


of these elements of design. Certain 
impressionists have apparently made the- 
attempt, have even formulated theories 


of a purely perceptual design, but, in so 
far as they were artists, the decorative, 
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and, in so far as they were human beings, 
the conceptual, elements, are bound to 
intervene. 


But it may well seem paradoxical to state, 
as I have above that Japanese art is more 
perceptual, than European. How can you 
call that art perceptual, it might be 
objected, which is ignorant of the laws of 
perspective—the laws, that is, according 
to which all appearances must arrange 
themselves to our vision-—~which neglects 
altogether that large element of pore Puen 
which is concerned with light and shade? 
Now it would not be possibly to deny that 
a typical modern picture was much nearer 
to the actual retinal image than a painting 
by Keion ; but we must remember that this 
is the result of a comparatively modern 
discovery, of a purely scientific’nature, the | 
discovery in the fifteenth century of the 
laws of perspective; this discovery has 
undoubtedly modified our habitual visual | 
attention very strongly, but, up to the time 
when European science stumbled upon that 
discovery, it was possible to the European 
artist to take greater liberties with per- 
spective than the Japanese ever did. The 
Japanese had a natural instinct for noting 
the general relations of objects in space, 
and, though he never developed this instinct 
in our scientific manner, he never went as 
far from visual appearance as the early 
artists of Europe. No doubt he imagined 
himself to see his figure from a height, and 
not, as we do, on the level of an ordinary 
spectator; but here he was guided by a7 
sound instinct, for the normal low erspec-. 
tive horizon which we Europeans “adopt iS 
singularly -unsuited to the purpose of narra- 
tive design, as any one who has tried to. 
compose a scene with many figures will 
have found. He knows, for Wistance, with 
what perversity the main actors in the 
drama will hide behind the most trifling and 


insignificant details of the foreground, and 


how rapidly the effect of distance is felt 
upon figures which the imaginative needs 
of the story would have large and promi- 
nent. The result is that European narrative 
composition can with difficulty ‘escape 
from the composition of-a rilievo, ‘that is 
to say, it has to: give up much of the 
imaginative effect due to space relations. 
It is here that the native Japanese recogni- 
ton of the visual whole comes to “the 
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actors spread out upon the ground as seen 
from abo e; true, he does not give to his 
figures the full distortion which such a view 
would actually entail; he follows here the 
view, which demands that 
things shall be seersin their most familiar 
aspect; but, since his perspective is instinc- 
tive rather than scientific, he can effect this 
compromise without any shock to our feel- 
ing for unity. 

The question of light and shade is more 
difficult to resolve. We must think of light 
and shade in two aspects, for which, unfor- 
tunately, we lack words. In the first place, 
light and shade may be regarded as the 
evidence upon an object of its plastic relief, 
of all those saliences and depressions which 
being at right angles to the plane of vision, 
leave no record in the contour; this I will 
call light and shade simply#. Secondly we 
may consider light and shade as existing 
already in the atmosphere, and lable to 
affect any object which moves in that 
lighted and shaded atmosphere according 
as it protrudes into a band of light or 
shadow. This I will call “chiaroscuro.” 
Its effect is not primarily to reveal plastic 
form; on the contrary, such effects as | 
have in mind,: such effects as, for instance, 
Rembrandt and Caravaggio loved, tend 
rather to obscure and obliterate all but a 
few elements of plastic form. : 

Now in European art light and shade was 
studied for its plastic revelations for cen- 
turies before the essentially visual idea of 
chiaroscuro was conceived, as its study was 
due to the constructional, architectonic, and 
non-visual attitude of European artists. 
To the more perceptual artists of the far 
East light and shade appeared to belong to 
the realm of sculpture and not to painting, 
and hence they developed and completed 
their pictorial language without its aid. 
It is one of the many cases in which the 
Eastern’ artist has rétained purity, unity, 
and completeness of expression at the cost, 
no doubt, of a loss of intensity and depth. 
Tha Chinese and Japanese artists then 
rejected light and shade as belonging pri- 
marily to the sculptor’s art ; they theréfore 


f : A - |. 
* Such a treatment of light and shade for its plastic 


quality is to be found in almost all the Italian painters 
of the fifteenth century and, in its completed form, in 
the work of Michelangelo and Bronzino. | 
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never arrivéd, as A Europeans did, at the 
idea of chiaroscuro, though this in‘ itself 
might not have been unsympathetic to 
their predominantly visual attitude. That 
this is so may indeed be surmised from the 
fact that in certain broad effects of lighted 
and shaded atmosphere, effects of mist, of 
night, and of twilight, they have for six 
centuries shown the way which only quite 
modern European art has begun to follow. 

From this digression let us return to the 
story of Eastern painting as unfolded by 
Mr. Binyon. 

In China the period of the Yuan dynasty 
adds many masterpieces, in which, however, 
the essentials of the great Sung period conti- 
nue to dominate ; but in the Ming dynasty, 
though there is no revolution in style, there 
isa marked change of attitude. There is 
noticeable a greater love of variety of detail 
a greater minuteness and elegance, witha 
loss of that grandiose unity of effect which 
makes the Sung masterpieces pre-eminent 
in the whole history of Oriental art. 

In Japan the painting of the Ashikaga 
period corresponds with that of our Renais- 
sance, and, oddly enough, like the art of 
that time in Europe, it is based upon a 
more or less conscious revival of classic 
models, the. classic fount being for Japan 
the art of China. We must, I think, how- 
ever much we admire the astounding skill 
of a Sesson or Sesshiu, regret the los8 of 
the turbulent and intense dramatic spirit of 
Keion and his.contemporaries. Virtuosity, 
the besetting sin of the Japariese race, here 
reigns. triumphant. Sotatsw sevda out in 
this period as a great master of flower 
design ; but it 1s, on the whole, a relief to 
pass to the less refined but more original 
splendor of decorative designers like Y eitoku. 

But it is in Matabei that the purely 
national art of Japan rises to a height only 
equalled by Keiton; and it is a eee 
of the Japanese spirit that he is the great 
master of genre and the originator of the 
Ukiyoye, that fertile school of designers to 
which we owe all the marvellous EA 
of Japanese color printing. No one can 
look even at the reproduction given in Mr. 
Binyon’s book of a painting of a dancing 
girl without feeling the greatness and 
originality of Matabei, without recognizing 
the spontaneity and force of the imaginative 
impulse which here realizes so intensely 
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it is surprising that he omits Sharaku, who 
is, if not the greatest, at least the most 
classic and one of the most original of all, 
besides displaying the possibilities for this 
particular technique of color in its rarest 
and most fascinating aspects. 

Mr. Binyon’s conclusion is one which 
deserves the most thoughtful attention. In 
it he points the moral, for Western minds, 
of Eastern art as an outcome of Eastern 
life; of a life more ordered, more harmoni- 
ous, a life that does not divorce so com- 
pletely as ours its ideals from its practice. 

We filla museum with fine works from 
divers countries, and place it in the midst 
of streets that desolate eye and heart, 
without an effort to make them part of the 
beauty we desire. Art is not an end in 
itself, but a means to beauty in life. | This 
we forget. 


+ the vital unity of rhythmic movement, and 
} presents it in forms so austerely and nobly 
. restrained. The familiarity of the theme 
= is- no bar to the almost hieratic solemnity 
Fr and grandeur of feeling with which Matabei 
-o -Yyinvests it. And, on the purely decorative 
side, what amazing fertiPity and taste 1s 
here displayed ! There is here the true 
power of the great pattern maker to get the 
utmost richness without loss of unity and 
‘| by the use of the simplest means. And 
i this is the more remarkable in that it is on 
| the purely decorative side of their art, in 
s their designs for textiles and pottery, that 
the worst failings of the Japanese are appar- 
ent, their frivolous delight in multiplicity, 
‘« ingenuity, and virtuosity. 
Of Matabei Mr. Binyon writes with more 
po his usual eloquence. After explaining 
t W that Matabei had mastered the principles 
both of the old national Tosa school and 
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of the Chinese revivalists, he adds: 


There is nothing in him of the tameness 
«that so oken attends the calculated attempt 
to blend a variety of qualities, such as we 


find in the Caracci: On the contrary, there 
is a sort of primitive fire in his painting. 


All his qualities are native to him; there ts 


nothing taken on from outside. Nor was 
he tempted, as many leaders of revolt have 
been, into the violence of reaction from 
here is the centred strength 
of balance in: hisart. . . . Nothing is 


™ more utterly Japanese in its beauty than 
the beauty discovered in life by Matabei. 


Perhaps these may seem extravagant words 
when we contemplate the artist’s few extant 
works. Butitis with him as it is with 
Giorgione; we feel him a power working 


. in the life of art, perhaps even more in the 


production of others than in his own. 

Korin stands perhaps. to the European 
as the most typical, as he is almost the 
most popular, of Japanese designers; but 
beside the noble dignity of Matabei his 
work appears marred by capricious indivi- 
dualism, by a desire to astonish and sur- 


, prise that does not conduce to lasting ad-- 
& miration. ¢ 


Of the later developments of Japanese art 





pr it is unnecessary to speak, its real impor- 
m “tance for us lies in the color prints which 


have for long been the most familiar of all 
Eastern graphic designs. Mr. Binyon dis- 


kų cusses them “with fine appreciation, though 


ce) 





It is not a little strange that while in 
thought and religion India is the mother 
country of the far East, we can treat 
Chinese and Japanese art as a whole by 
itself. References to Indian art there un- 
doubtedly are, especially in certain phases 
of Japanese design, but on the whole the 
influence of India is surprisingly slight. It 
is most felt in outlying and provincial 
schools in Thibet, in Siam and Annam, 
but the great central Chinese tradition 
seems scarcely affected by it; motives bore 
rowed from India become transformed at 
once by the powerful genius of the Chinese 
race, 8 , 

To the European who, through British 
occupation of India, has had for so long the 
opportunity of familiarity with it, Indian 
art appears to present almost insuperable 
difficulties. It is at once stranger and more 
familiar than the art of China and Japan. 
More familiar in that it treats the human 
figure with a certain structural complete- 
ness which, whether it be an inheritance 
from Greek art or not, at least recalls the 
general European tradition. Stranger in 
that, the religious symbolism of Brahmanism 
is often repellent to Western minds, incom- 
parably more so than that adopted by the 
Buddhist art of China and Japan. We can 
understand without much. difficulty the 
significance of the seated figure of Buddha; 
the Kwannon or Goddess of Mercy isa 
welcome, almost a Christian conception, 
but we stand aghast before certain many- 
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armed and many-headed figures in which 
the ideas of Siva or Vishnu are externalized. 
But one may doubt whether this in itself 
would keep us af bay. It is rather the cu- 
rious incoherence --for to us it appears such 
—of Indian sculpture, its want of any large 
co-ordination, of any sense of relative scale. 


p Inits choice of relief and of the scale of 
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ornament it appears without any principle. 
Cis ttke a-rococo style deprived of the 
lightness and elegance which alone make 
that st¥le tolerable. Such a treatment im- 
plies fer our minds a fundamental conflict 
between the motive and its expression; for 
these heavily ornate reliefs—one cannot but 


_ have in mind the Amaravati sculptures of 


the British Museum-~are intended apparent- 
ly to convey notions of grave religious im- 
port, and such ideas are for us inevitably 
connected with a certain type of line, with 
a certain austerity in the treatment ofa 
design, with large unperturbed surfaces or 
great and clearly united sequences of plane. 

This is not written in any way as an 
answer .to Mr. Havell’s well-intentioned 
denunciation of the British official attitude 
to native Indian art. All that he avers 
may be true ; it is merely an endeavor to 
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rial taint and eradicates all sorts of impuri- 
ties from the blood. 4 oz. phial Re. 1-12. _ 
Doz. Rs. 20. Poynd Rs. 6-8. Dozen rate is > 
charged for 3 phials and upwards, 

Essence of Neem.—An excellent blood 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in the con- 
valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 oz. 5 
phial Re. 1, Doz. Rs 11, pound Rs. 3-8., f 

Essence of draksha.—A potent remedy I | 
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tor habitual constipation, rheumatism, l 
biliousness, piles, &c. Best nervine tonic g 
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Syrup Basak with Hypophosphite and 0} 
Tolu.—For catarrhal and inflammatory l 
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state the real difficulties of approach to an 
understanding of Indian art, difficulties 
which, as we “have seen, are not met with 
before Sino-Japanese art, or even before 
Egyptian art, where the symbolism of divie 
nity is at least as strange and as likely to 
shock us as that employed by the Indians, 
Nor is it said as a condemnation of-tife 
whole of Indian figurative art. “Here are 
reproduced in Mr. Havell’s book many sculp- 
tures which must appeal deeply to any 
unbiassed and sensitive European. è 

The free and picturesque composition 
from Ellora, representing “Ravana under 






the mountain of Kailasa,” complicated © 7" 
though it is, is held together by the drama- >ù 
tic beauty of movement of the figures of w. 


Siva and Parvati. The same dramatic 
vitality is apparent in the struggle between 
Narsinha and Hiranya-Kasipu, also from 
Fllora. Indeed all the Ellora and Elephanta 
sculptures here reproduced appeal to the 
European eye by a relatively greater 9b- 
servance of the Jaws of co-ordination, and 
by an evidence of dramatic force which 
indicates that Indian art did not always 
convey its meaning in a strange tongue. 
The same is true, in an even greater degree, 
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of the superb colossal figure ‘ofa wand 
led by a striding soldier ‘from Kandrak 
Orissa. This has indeed, in the hig 
degree, the qualities of great monume 
design, and one may sympathize “fully 
Mr. Havell when he says of it that it 
only shows the versatility of Indian sculp 
in the past, but points to one of the ma 
potential opportunities which might: 
opened to their descendants in the pres 
day. if Anglo-Indians, who persist in trea, 
them as ignorant children, possessed 
capacity of the Mogul craftsman for un 
standing and utilizing the gata 
artistic resources of the land in which... 
livé. For certainly, among all the comay 
place statues of British Viceroys and, 

als by European artists šet up on 
mala of Calcutta and Bothbay, therë 
not öne to be placed i in ‘the same catege 
as this. ~- | 
„But it is rather outside of India sal 



















































oe. u ark are most ‘Hiely 
appeal to European taste. The great stati 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, and the relr 
at Bérébudtir in Java, have noble quali 
of style. In the Bérébudir reliefs the. 
can’rest upon Straight lines, upon untroub 
spaces of flat stone, upon mouldings 
classic simplicity; the bands of orname 
intricate and elaborate as they are, dre h 
in place by the nice choice of relief, be: 
low and unaccented, in opposition to- 
deep cutting and full “modelling of 
panels, they surround, And in these pa. : 
in spite of the full roundness of *the mo ei 

































































the unity is maintained by a fine sense g 
rhythm and discreet massing and spacing 

Doubtless Mr. Havell is justified” 
maintaining that by this time all trace 
Greek influence has departed from Indians 
art; certainly no one would be disposédg 
to deny the immense superiority of th 
reliefs fo the derivative art of Gandhar 
but it is odd that the particular balar 
between realism and large suavity of dek 
rative rhythm here attained, comes nea 
to certain Greek reliefs than to anythi 
else though in their over-ripe sweetness ani 
richness of effect one would compare them 
with neo-Attic rather than with Pheid 
examples. 
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ING & CO., Of A N painting it is almost impossible Te 
for us to form at present any idea. The 


great examples for all the earlier centuries . ™ 
on Chemists, (100 B. C.—700 A. D.) are the frescoes in the ; 

Brent at . caves of Ajanta, and until these are adequate- » 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, ly reproduced we can form no eet a 
83, HARRISON ROAD. a he decks TA by Mr. Havell is -* 

| ie too fragmentary. On the other hand? the re- 
e Branch: 45, WELLESLEY STREET, | AE E i frescoes from Sigirya in `œ% 
CALCUTTA. Ceylon have singular beauty and make one 


wish that further study of these should be 
undertaken. They have a strange and : 
disquieting charm, at once noble and O 
perverse, as of some one who should com- ` 
N.D „—Only the purest Homoeopa- bine the arts of Fra Angelico and Felicien 


‘CEN CANAL alee 


painting it is impossible toshare Mr. Havell’s EN 
enthusiams; the Thibetan art which he in- 


the Mogulart is debased Persian. To any 
one who has once familiarized his eye with 
Persian originals these can make but feeble 
appeal. Nor does he strengthen his case by 
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tists. Such pictures as that of “Siddhas of 


. GHOSH AND SONS, . . . the Upper Air” show that however anxious- 


ly these artists strive to adopt the formule of 
Jewellers and Opticians, their ancestors, the spirit that comes to ex- 
74, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. pression is that of the American magazine 
yee as illustrator.Nothing indeed could provide a 
BRANCH :—16-1 Ladha Bazar Street, Calcutta. stronger proof of the profound corruption 
which contact with European ideas has 
created in Oriental taste than these 
well-intentioned but regrettable drawings.. po 
Mr. Havell has, done a much-needed „mmu 
work in putting before English reage 
the serious claims of Indi art; the 
fact that he puts A need- oak 
lessly provocative manner may péshaps’ _ 
delay their acceptance, but such righteous 
indignation i is doubtless excusable in one 
who has watched close at hand the substi- “ 
tution of European commercial products for 
those of an ancient and respectable crafts- 
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6 
manship. 
i It is entirely from this point of view 
indeed that Mr. Coomaraswamy’s book is 
© conceived. Himself a Cingalese (or as he 
§ = no @oubt correctly calls it, Sinhalese), 
T Lentille shape Watches of the latest fashion, strong he writes in a far more restrained tone than 
™ and durable, | . Mr. Havell, but his criticism of English 
B- Nickel case silvered dial... e Rs. 17 influence on Sinhalese art is quite as severe. ° 
Silver Niello coarselied H as = For he is not concerned with the history of oy 
34 ct. Gold open face. ... Rs. 100 and 105 the great masterpieces; his work is almost 
14. ct. Half sats es tees oe ame Tee, Aae much sociological as zesthetic; he seeks 
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Kamini Champaka, Gandharaj, Jas- 


When ordering please men 


to investigate and explain the methods of 
Sinhalese craftsmen, to fx the outlines of 
an artistic industry and education before it 
finally disappears. The interest of such an ` 
attempt is great, for the tradition of ¢rafts- 
manship which survived in full force until. 
the English occupation, and vestiges of 
which still lingér in remoter districts, owas - 
closely akin to that which obtained in. 
Europe in the Middle Ages. | 

We ourselves, ever more and more disgust- _ 
ed with the effects upon art and life of- 
machinery under commercial competition, 
have, since Ruskin pointed the way, turned 
with eager curiosity to the study of mediz- 
val craftsmanship and organization of labor... 
In this direction Mr. Coomaraswamy’s record © 
is likely to be of great value, fo#although, as . 
he himself admits, the works which he dis- 
cusses are not masterpieces, are in fact the ` 
ordinary utensils of daily life, still they bear’ 
upon them the stamp of individual care 
and sound craftsmanship. | 

No doubt the time has not yét come: 
to write a history of Persian art or to` 
trace all the influences from Egypt which” 
were brought to bear on the earliér 
Sassanian tradition. Mr. Binyon, no doubt, ~ 
rightly remarks on -the Chinese influence | 
though he underestimates, I think, the indi- 
genous tradition and speaks of the conquests ,: 
of Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane as a? 
quickening influence. Now perhaps the! 
finest pottery and some of the noblest 
draughtsmahship and design which we know - 
at all was produced at Rakka and Rhages. 
before the Mongol conquest. Mr-—-Btryor™ 
seems scarcely to give sufficient weight to- 
this essentially Persian tradition—a_ tradi- 
tion of drawing unsurpassed in certain 
respects even by the finest Chinese art. Nor 
was figure art confined to the decoration of 
this marvellous lustred pottery. In the 
Bibliothèque Nationale there: is an illumi- 
nated manuscript dating ftom the early part 
of the thirteenth century in which the’ sam 
great and purely, indigenous figure drawing 
is seen ; mofeover, we know that the Fati- 
mite rulers of Egypt had-the walls of their 
palaces covered with frescoes in which judg- 
ing from the descriptions which have sut- 
vived, the human figure was. represented on 





a large scale. Finally, the discoveries at ‘ 


Kosseir-Amra, published by MM. Riegel and 
Karabacek, show that as early as 860 the 
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tion. PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA, 


His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Rs. 2. 
OPINIONS. 
The Madras Mail :-— | 

Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Publishers, Madras, have brought 
ont an exhaustive collection of the speeches of the ton’ble 
._ Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, from 1886 up to date, 
“together with a iife-ssketch of the Pandit. The volume is a 
record of activity exercised on behalf of the country, which 
: will serve to infuse moral seriousriess, honest study, and 
«strenuous endeavour into the life of all who seek to take part 
“in the affars of India. The publishers have left nothing to 
‘be desired as regards the pr inting and the get-up. The book 
«contains 610 pages of good print and is priced at Rs. 2. 


z Max writes in the Capital :— 

<" The Pandit has pondered deeply over the problems which 
~ form the topics of his discourses and he has given the best 

g - that is in him in a simple and fluid English style To Indian 

K young men especially would I commend a study of this 

E voume. 


- The indian Nation Builders. 


‘An interesting collection of the Lives and Speeches 
e the following eminent Indians with their portraits. 


+0 L Dadabhai Naoroji, 2. W. C. Berinerji, 3. Justice 
"B. Tayabji, 4 Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 5. Dinshaw Edulji 


cache 6. Tal Mohan Ghose, 7 Vs: Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
a 8, Swami Vivekananda, 9. ala Hans Raji, to. Raja 
E Sir T. Madava Rao. 11. Rao Bahadur R. N, Mudholkar, 
< 42. H. H, Maharajah of Mysore. j 
a _Re. 1-8. 
z <The Statesman :— 
=o. The volumes will be found of distinct use by all who are 
E ipee in Indian political affairs.. : 





# artists of the nearer East were able to cover 
the whole interior of a building with fres- 
‘coes. All this points to the existence 
yo a great artistic tradition in early 
-Mohammedan times extending from Egypt 
-to Persia. But for the real history of 
: this great efflorescence.of Mohammedan cul- 
corte simst await the results of research- 
Les eek as those carried on by Dr. Martin. 
® No doubt Chinese influence may have come 
` in earlier—and certain pieces of pottery of 
the Yuna dynasty which have lately come 
to Europe point to this conclusion; but the 
p great period of Chinese influence in Persia 
owas the sixteenth century, when already 
_ Persian design was over-ripe. Almost 
verything that survives of Persian art of 
the thirteenth century shows such impec- 
- càble taste, the drawing has stich nobility" 
i and freedom, the decoration is so largely 
_ conceived, that it is difficult, after seeing 
_ specimens of his period, to tolerate the six- 
© teenth and seventeenth century work which 
“once stood as typically representative of 


Persian art. 
What will be. the effect upon Western 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN ECONOMICS 
18-0), 


R. Palit, (336 Pages. Rs. i 
The D. A. V. College Union Magazine :— 

Every educated “Indian interested jn the material pros- 
perity of his country must welcome the appearance of Mr, 
Palit’s book. We have gone through certain portions of the 
book and find them brim! with information of the right 
kind for energy cultured Native of the soil wHling toco- 
operate, directly or indirectly in the Industrial regeneration 
of his Motherland. 


The Punjab Educational Journal : a 
Of all the books sent by Messrs: Ganesh & Co., this is 
the most valuable ; academic discussion has its uses but what 


is most needed is practical helpful direction ; this is given 


by Mr. Palit who was for more than four years Editor of the 
“Indian Economist > We strongly recommend this book to 
all Indians who w ish to see something of the commercial 
possibilities of their country...The Book contains much food 
for reflection and stimulus to action. 


MESSAGES OF UPLIFT FOR INDIA . 
By SAINT NIHAL SINGH, 


Price Re. 1-4-0. 
OPINION, 
The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice V. Krishnaswamy Aier writes:— 


I thank you for the copy of Saint Nihal Singh’s Essays. «It 
was a good idea of yours to publish them in a collected form. 
They contain the impressions of an ardent Indian froin many 
foreign lands through which he has travelled with. observant 
eyes. They must certainly appeal to many a young man in 
the country eager for foreign travel and burning with a desire 
to elevate his countrymen. 


Gonesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 





art of the amazing revelations of these last 
twenty years ? One can scarcely doubt that 
it will be almost wholly good. When once 
the cultivated public has grown accustomed ° 
to the restraint, the economy of means, the 
exquisite perfection of quality, of | 

masterpieces of Eastern art, it will, one 
may hope, refuse to have anything more to 
say to the vast mass of modern Western 


will develop a new conscience, will throw 
over all the cumbrous machinery of merely 
curious representation, and will seek to 
portray only the essential elements of 
things. In thus purifying pictorial art, in 
freeing it from all that has not immediately 
expressive power, Western artists will be 
merely returning to theirown long forgotten 
tradgtion. The greatest practical value of 
Eastern art for us lies in the fact that those 
essential principles which, in our thirst. for. 
veri-similitude, we have overlaid, have 
been upheld with far greater constancy 
by the artists of the East. ` f 
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In the Quarterly Review. Rocer Fry. 
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JAPANESE FOLDING ORGANS. 
OR _ Be amar a “4 A foldin g harmonium 
Py ie oF organ exactly like the 
illustration is cheap even 
at Rs. 100. Our priceis | 
Rs. 60 only. We recom- z 
mend these as the ideal 
instruments for Indian : 
t=; homes. | i. 
Price Rs. 60 withcase. Send for descriptive lists. - 


DWARKIN & SON, 


Dalhousie Square, CALCUTTA. ~ 
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A Cool Comfort. | 


If you want to be free from the harassing 





k.. troubles of head-ache, giddiness, mental: 
E fatigue and brain-fag and if you intend to 

: use a preparation that will keep the Scalp 

i clean, delight you with its pleasant odor and ° f 
4 give you “a cool comfort” at the fag end 
| , 


of the day use.. 


Kuntal-Kaumudi 
t . 2 Ans, per Bottle. 


Kaviraj R..C. Sen, L. M. S. 


Calcutta. 
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: Te Dawn Magazine 


` “MOST, USEFUL TA ORGAN ”— 





Tae Indian Mirror—‘It gives us great pleasure 
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Sleep until the break o’ day now, 
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A Fisher- Wife’ s Lullaby., 


Sleep, ma ‘dearié, sléep i 
Dawntee fret now, dawntee weepsnowejs: ae 








Shut. your eyes an’ go tu sleep now.. 
Mother sits-an’ sings a-near thee, ,. ~ 
In tha dimpsy-light, ‘ma dearié; G 

| = Sleep, ma dearie, ease 














Sleep, ma desig sleep: ns “s 
Dawntee luke so wide awake now ; ` 










Go to sleep for gudeness’ sake now. o, 0 | s! 


t 


Forth upon tha zea a-fishin’ D i 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. — 





Ge 


Sleep, må dearie, sleepi 








While I sit beside an’. pray. NOW 1925 ee a 

Pray that He Who guides tha weather # 

Keep you both, my two together ; 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. 


Sleep, ma dearie, sleep: 


-Dawntee listen to tha zea now— 


Shut your eyes and let-a-be now. 

Some day it may call an’ wake you-— 

Some day it may call an’ take you !— - 
Sleep, ma dearie, sleep. O 
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Industrial Notes. 
A SWADESHI RUBBER COMPANY. 
Some representative and enterprising Tra- 
vancorians have come forward to lunch an 


For 


‘the past 10 years severaleEuropean planters 
os have béert busy in buying landsfor the cul- 
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tivation of rubber. From Government or 
private individuals the pushing furopean 
planter was on the lookout to purchase 
any piece of land he found suitable for 
rubber cultivation. The shrewd Indians 
who were doing the various stages m the 
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cultivation of rubber came home and began 
to circulate the vast scope there was in the 
enterprise. Some of them were soon made 
supervisors, gardeners, etc., and placed in 
charge of the work. By these means the 
& people realised the extent of lucrative work 
that was awaiting thenl, A few are now in 
Ceylon Studying the several processes of the 
manufacture of rubber in the planting 
estates there. In view of the assured success 
of the industry some representative and 
influential men have come forward to 
launch an industry in rubber planting. A 
company is to be floated with a capital of 
Rs. 4% lakhs divided into 15,000 shares of 
Rs. gzoeach. Mr. K. C. M. Mapillay, B.A., 
Editor of the Malayala Manorama, is the 
Secretary of the Company and Mr, E. J. John, 
B.A., B.L., a leader of the local bar is the 
Legal Adviser. Among the directors and 
prime movers are Messrs. Ramaswamy Iyer 
Cashier, Alleppey Branch of the Bank of 
Madras, A. Parameswaram Pillai, Vakil, 
District Court, Alleppey, and John Chandy, 
Superintendent of the C. M.S. Press. From 
the fact that several individual persons 
a have already begun the cultivation of 
rubber in patches of 30 and 40 and 50 acres, 

: it is likely that the shares will be sold as 








| quickly and readily as possible. This is a 

good sign of the Travancorian—who, by the 

— @- way is generally inert and inactive—-moving 
_¢. in the right direction of reviving the indus- 
\* trial regeneration of his land. 


“~~~ COTTONSEED AS A Human Foop Sruer. 
Cottonseed as a human foodstuff is being 
‘boomed’ by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. It is claimed that the flour 
has a gutritive value more than five times 
that of wheat flour, nearly three times that 
of lean beef, and from three to thirty 
times that of many of the best known and 
most frequently used articles of food, such 
as beans, peas, fresh eggs, milk, oats, etc. 
The following table has been published as 
. Showing the protein and fat contents of 
various articles of food :— 


Protein Fate Total 

Cottonseed flour 53°90 7°17 07 
Wheat four 10°68 1'05 11°73 
Corn meal Q'I7 377 12°o4 

_ Garden peas 24°60 1'00 2560 
Fresh eggs 13°40 10°50 23°90 
Milk 3°40 4'00 7'40 
Lean round of beef 19°50 7°30 26°80 
Oats in r1'8o 5'00 168o 
Rice è 12°40 I'o I4'20 
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Some authorities who have examined the 
chemical constituents of cottonseed Hour are | 
said to have recommended it to delicately | 
constituted people, and Texas expects that on 
‘account of its high protein and fat content 
and its minium content of starch it will 
become useful in diabetic and gastric 
maladies.—-Indian Trade Journal. 

Toy MANUFACTURE IN INDIA. 

A Chance for Gapitalists, 


Germany at the present time produces 75 
million rupees’ worth of toys per annum. 
The United States has reached an annual 
production of nearly 21 millions with the- 
aid of automatic ‘tools that do the work 
performed by German peasant families in 
their own homes. Many of the American 
toy factories use the waste wood from others 
working ona larger scale, and thus they 
get their material at a low rate, just as in 
Bombay the surplus wood from buildings © 
is sold to cheap furniture-makers. oe 


Has it never occured to any Indian gen- ` 
tleman professing an interest in industrial] 
matters to send a smart young craftsman to 
Japan to learn the art of toy-making and — 
to see the tools that are used by the clever- —_ 
est woodworkers in the world ? India, if her 
artisans had any proper spirit of enterprise, 
should be exporting toys in quantity instead : 
of seeing the shops filled with articles of; 
foreign manufacture. Toy-making is es- 
sentially a home industry which finds its 
highest development in Japan and in the 
German Black Forest, where whole fami- 
lies work together, in a country_where wood _ 
is cheap, to produce an infinite variety of | 
cheap and attractive articles that find a 
ready market throughout the world. 4 

A museum of Japanese toys along with 
examples of the tools and processes employed 
in making them would probably nes 
less than any other musuem and would be 
exceedingly instructive. It would come well 
within the means of any wealthy man, and, 
if located in a suitable district, would not 
fail to have ¢beneficial results. 

It is time that educated Indians gave up 
the foolish habit of bewailing the decay of 
Indian industries and blaming foreign com- 
petition for the present situation. Al] coun- 
tries are affected by the competition of their 
neighbours. All intelligent nations accept 
the challenge, and either improve their. 
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"processes or develop ` new Bu India: 
- cannot hope to escape from the common ` 
6 5 law. She must go forward with.the. a e 
2 TAA Jadian Balmy. or submit to the consequences.— ace a 
| E India and Native States, 
a | | A new and ,valuable material fes T | 
Quickly pees and Cures > | found for the manufacture of paper., This is A 
S : _the dry refuse of sugarcane, after the expres- : 
A E ET sion of sugar, called bagas whichis at . 
1 HEADACHES, Bats ered 


A ‘Magic Balm. 
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we learn, are baled separately to the United: 
i States for the sugar pene: moo oy 
3 And Xise other ACHES and PAINS. diffusión. T 


By this treatment itis ‘claimed ‘that the 


Price annas eight only. | fibre is uninjured and can be used in mak- . 


ing high grade paper at a considerable _ 
saving as compared with the cost. of other 


RINGWORM OINTMENT. materials. The residue from the e pulps 1S 


also suitable for low grade paper? “Fhe pré- 
HOPE, CURE FOR RINGWORM liminary ‘tests on a Small scale are said to na 
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CUTS, _ solids and sucrose alone are left. These, ae oe ee 





i present used only as fuel. In India, although oe 4 
ie , [= the manufacture of suger has been declining Gees 
uh NEURALGIA, for some years, yet the cultivation of sugaf- 1. 
es ace cané and the manufacture of Jaggery has 
ay SPRAINS: been progressing satisfactorily i in most! parts 
karnane eerie _ of the country, especially in the neighbour. | a 
SORE TERRAN hood of lands ‘irrigated by canals. If the i a: 
| roCOThe  Ccane-fibre can be successfully employed for °°". 
: CHEST COLDS, manufacturing paper, we have near at hand , 
RHEUMATISM an abundant supply of raw material for the . - -= - 
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A have proved successful, and it is further. oi iN 
3 : AND DHOBY’S ITCH, gte; claimed that in addition to preserving the ` 3 
= ae tee Seana TES bagasse for paper manufacture, a large per- 4 
ie Price annas six only. centage of sucrose is obtained than is possi-. f 
k ble by the former methods of extraction. 00 4) 


The process is complicated and requires 


' TOOTH POWDER. both skill and capital in whieh Indians are- nS 


wanting. Hence the raw material must 

















Cheap and useful. : continue to be wasted.—The Leader. | 
Das a , The Forest officials of Eastern Bengal 
Price annas two orly. ~ and @\ssam have hit upon an excellent 
om method of enriching the Lushi Hills 
Division with rubber trees. They have 
_AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. entered into’ an agreement with the Lushi 
Chiefs for the cultivation of Ficus elastica. 
P 5 Fort Street, Bombay. — The Chiefs have been required to set apart 
ne. address £» “ amrutanian, * Bombay. certain areas that are suitable for the 
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growth of this species, care being taken 
that the area is safe from jhum fires. It is 
the duty of every villager to plant in these 
areas as many seedlings as he can both on 
his own account and on account of his 
Chief. For every ten plants he raises for 
himself, he is required to raise one for his 
Chief, who will have his own plantation 
clearly defined. The Chief will own the 
trees raised on his plantation, while the 
villager will own those raised by him 
outside this. plantation. Both the Chiefs 
and the villagers will be entitled to the 
produce of the trees owned by them 
severally; and the Government obtains 
for its pains in inducing these people 
to take to this industry a royalty at the 
rate of Rs. r7 per maund. The ¢Superin- 
tendent of the Lushi Hills is in hopes of 
raising in this manner 100,000 seedlings 
every year,and if the scheme succeeds, the 
Lushi Chiefs, their villagers and the 
Government will all share in the high 
prohts that rubber has been yielding. The 
Leader. | 


Tue Inpian MATCH Inpusrry. 
A valuable contribution to the Indian 
Forest Memoirs has just been made by 
Mr. R. S. Troup, Imperial Forest Econo- 


‘mist, to the Government of India, ‘in which 


the writer discusses the prospects of .the 
match industry in India, and supplies many 
interesting particulars of proposed match 
factory sites and woods suitable for match 
manufacture. India imports ed 74 
lakhs of rupees worth of matches, Mr 
maintains that‘ India is herself Š pable of 
manufacturing every match she requires, 
and he predicts a great future for the 
industry provided only the industry is 
developed on proper lines. He postulates 
four esséntial conditions: (x) Proper selec- 
tion of sites for match-factories. (2) Good 
expert advice. (3) Expenditure .of' sufficient 
capital on good machinery and (4) Good 
management including care of machinery, 
Match-making is not an unknown industry 
in the East. Japan is a great match-manu- 
facturing country, and does an enormous 
export trade in matches. There isa factory at 
Viadivostock, several factories in Siberia, one 
at Manila, and one in French Indo-China. In 
India itself, Mr. Troup mentions, there are 
eight more or less flourishing concerns, “and 
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there are indications of several factories 
i coming into existence shortly. A most en- 
f| ° couraging sign is the proposed establish- 
nent of a model match factory in the Punjab 
oy Mr. A. Roller, of Berlin, one of the fore- 
“most manufacturers of, match-making 
. machinery in Europe. Mr. Troup says that 
V Mr. Roller is convinced of the suitability of 
‘India as a match-manufacturing country, 
and is promoting a company witha capital 
of Rs, x-7o lakhs. Mr. Troup . writes :— 
» “This factory will probably be situated in 
' the Punjab in a carefully chosen site, will 
E be fitted with the most up-to-date machinery 
-= and will be managed with the best expert 
: assistance. Mr. Roller’s object in promot- 
fing and financially associating himself with 
| , this company is to prove that-a match- 


A 


' fe factory established and worked on proper 
_ lines in India will be a highly paying con- 
F cern. This proposed factory, may, when 

completed, be looked on to some extent as 

a model forfuture guidance, and as such it 
. should prove of great benefit to the match 
è industry in India at large. This factory is 
Reto produce 700 gross of filled boxes per day 
FE oof ten working hours.” 


THe MATCH IMPoRT. 





Trade Statistics show that the imports of 
s- matches made in the British Empire aggre- 
¿f gated in value Rs. 14°54 lakhs in 1907-08, 
i 1 whereas the imports from foreign countries 
Fo were its,.59'22 lakhs, the principal importers 
A being Sweden (Rs. 19°76 lakhs) and 
» Japan (Rs. 12°45 lakhs). The imports 
Ųų shown in the statistics as coming from the 
| Straits Settlements are probably merely 

sre-exports from Japan. Assuming this to 
» ibe šo, the imports of matches of Japanese 
f manufacture must be well over Rs. 2 
b lakhs in value, or nearly one-half of the 
¿ total imports from foreign ‘countries, India 
f with all its wealth of wood suitable for 
$ the manufacture must be able to compete 
with Japan, but of course for the competi- 
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Mm should manufacture really  high-clasg 
TE a tches at cheap rates. Mr. Troup tersely 
mms up the advantages possessed by India 
Ein respect of the manufacture of matches. 
E She has a plentiful supply of wood cheap 
labour, cheap timber and cheap water 
transport. There is no need to season the 
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wood, -ocean freight and incidental charges 
can be avoided, and cheap wood fuel for 
the engines is assured. The chief disad- 
vantages are that the trees are scattered, 
communication is backward, and chemicals 
are expensive. But Mr. Troup is satisfied 
that weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages against each other, the prcspects 
of success in the match industry in India 
are good. We have no space to follow Mr. 
Troup ‘through his admirably written 
monograph, which in the completeness of 
the information it contains should prove 


highly welcome to all interested in the 
future of Swadeshi enterprise in this 
country. : 


Apropos of the Indian preferences for 
white matches, Mr. Troup writęs:—The 
majority of people in India prefer white 
matches to those with a naturally dark 
coloured wood, even though the burning 
and other qualities of both may be 
identical. The fault lies, I think, with 
the Indian match-makers, who have in the 
past made very bad head-compositions for 
their matches, the composition being much 
inferior to that of foreign matches, especial- 
ly during the rainy season. Now as foreign 
matches are made of white wood, whereas 
Indian matches are often made of darker 
coloured wood, the Indian public came to 
realise that the white matches had a better 
striking head than the darker Indian 
matches, and hence the prejudice against 
woods which are rfot white. It is a preju- 
dice which may be got over in time, if care 
is taken to improve the qualitg, of the 
head-compositions, but at present the fact 
remains that white woods .are- preferred. 
The people of Japan, the Philippines, and 
French Indo-China are satisfied with 
matches that are not white. i 


Mr. A. L. MclIntere, Conservator of 
Forests, draws attention to a match: factory 
at Bhowanipur in which both matches and 
boxes are manufactured by hand. When the 
necessary machinery is established, the out- 
turn is expectéd to be 200 gross daily at 
a probable cost of 7 annas or more pe 
gross. i 

Mr. McIntere‘also refers to two fair-sized 
match factories recently started at Calcutta 
and he says he has heard of another factory 
in a Native State in Bengal. 
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octagon shape. . 

The SHOULDERS arc surgically 
bound. 
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PRICE: 
With White Tropical, Eng. Gut, each Ms. k 
= With Uberoi's dosed Black, each Rs. 
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The following new sites are suggested: 
Siveke, Jalpaiguri, Calcutta, Khulna and 
Port Canning. But the three last named 
alone, he says, are the only places in which’ 
capitalists are likely to invest money on ` 
factories. ° 


Literary Notes. 
Origin oF [NDIAN DRAMA. ; 


According to Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- | 
prasad Sastri the origin of the Indian drama Ses aw. 
is connected with the raising of the flagstaff 
of India. The story is this: The Jarjara 





in fact is the emblem of Indian drama, and 


it represents the flagstaff seems to have been 
an ancient Sayi val of a still more ancient- 
ceremony, widely prevalent all over the 
world. This is what is called the Maypole 
in England. After the winter is over and 
the fair weather sets in the village people 
of various parts of Europe assemble together, 
go into a forest, cut down a live oak tree 1 
and bring it in triumphal procession to their 
villages, as an emblem of pee budding 
life. They erect itin a public place, decorate 
it according to their fancies; and pass 
the day in merry-making. Sometimes the 
tree stands there for two or three years. 
But every year itis newly decorated at the 
advent of the summer. In ‘that. case the 
real significance of the ceremony is lost m 
and is merely a sur ival. Nad 
In India the rainy season is one ar the móst + 
melancholy of the seasons. As soon as the 3 
rains were over, the Indians of’ old- raised a 
pole in front of the king’s ‘palace and ael 
The original 
meaning of bringing in new life was per- ~ 
haps forgotten and the new mearfing was | l 
` 


f 






given to it. Indra triumphed over the 


‘Asuras, that is, cloud, and brought in bril- 


liant weather, making heaven, his abode, 
visible and. so they raised a flagsta fl in = 
token of his victory. The merry-making 
continued all the same developing dramatic 
literature in the plains of India and grotesque 
masquerading i in Nepal. The ceremony of 
Ingrayatra is still the principal céremony in 
N&pal. No flagstaff is raised, but images 
of Indra are made with outstretched hands 
reminding people of the flagstaff So 
drama in India is connected with a very ` 
ancient ceremony, call it Indian or even 
Indo-Aryan, but it has nothing todo with 
the later Greeks.—J. D. News. 
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m © Revolution in Domestic Industry. 
y Embroidery Machines—Produces the 
& most beautiful and dyrable embroidery 
known. Ladies will find it a great help 
in beautifying home and an Easy and 
Profitable source of income. 
Price—-One Machine Rs. 6, one set of 
Frames 2/8, one beautiful pattern 3/8. Total 
Rs. 12 only. 
Knitting and Sewing Machines—Of 
all types and varieties are always kept in 
ye stock, Prices on application. 
l Tailoring Department---Under expert 
management, Cut and Finish guranteed. 
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It you want best value for your money 
in up-to-date sporting gears, please 
a 


| + write for our art catalogue. Ss | 
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Me 
a 
i o gi The Athletic Stores, 
E z 70, College Street, 
e c CALCUTTA. 
t Messrs. Ray MITRA & Co., 





OPTICIANS 


have long been known to the Epiror, the M odern g- 

view and the Prabasi, as pèrfect gentlemen and supply 

the best Brazil pebble spectacles in;all sorts of frames. 
Price list sent free on application. 


RAY MITRA & CO., 


48, Clive Street, Calcutta. Branch Patuatuli Dacca. 
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Dr. Macdonell, Boden, Professor of Sans- 
kritin the University of Oxford, has con- 
tributed a preface to Dr. Winternitz’s long 
announced “General Index to the Names 
and Subject-Matter of the Sacred Books of 
the East,” which is atlength coming form 
the Oxford University Press. Professor 
Max Muller himself entrusted this Index 
to Dr. Winternitz, who is now Professor of 
India Philosophy in the German University 
of Prague. His work ts described by Pro- 
fessor Macdonell as the most comprehensive 
work of the kind that has yet been published, 
and in addition to a complete index, it fur- 
nishes a scientific classification of the 
subject under various heads. 


Messrs. Macmillian have just published 
a most important book on the Government 
of India~~Admuinistrative Problems of British 
India (10/6), written by M. Chailley, a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and translated by Sir William Meyer. The 
book opens with a description of the 
country, its climate, scenery, people, 


languages, religions, economic conditions, — 


and social and political life. To many this 
will be the most interesting part of the 
volume. The second part deals with the 
problems of administration, and is the more 
important of the two. We should dispute 
his initial proposition that the aim of 


-=m colonial policy is first of all to securea 


plentilat supply of cheap native labour for 
European enterprise aed in the second place 
to make the subject race accept its subjec- 
tion. That undoubtedly is thé aim of ou 
modern exploiting Imperialism, r= 
not the aim of a colonial policy which is 
inspired by human or moral considerations. 
Starting, however, with such a conception, 
and having spent most of his time in India 
amongst officials, M. Chailley is a generous 
critic of our rule in India. We are patient 
and hard-working, honest and determined, 
fair minded and clean handed. He deals 
with our ddministration of justice, our 
attempts to set poverty on a sound basis, 
our efforts téwards educating the people, 
and our desire to share the Government with 
thé people themselves. 
the problems of the Government of one race 
by another should master these chapters, 
not because their conclusrons are to be 
accepted, but because they discuss vital 
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On Specialization. 


f 
The proper Sen treatment of “difficult subjects” is one of U. Ray's 


specialities. 


“Mr. Ray has reasoned out for himself the problems of half-tone work in a 


remarkably successful manner.” 


r ( The Process Year Books ). 


“He has brought it to a Mathematical Exactness.” 
( The British Journal of Photography ). 
Have you any dark oilpaintings, highly coloured originals, or extremely delicate 
copies, or any other “difficult subjects” from which you have been unable to 


= get a satisfactory half-tone block ? 
Try U. Ray’s process and you will be agreeably surprised. 


It is a versatile process adaptable to aX sorts of originals. ' 


es UL Ray, Ba. 
, Artist & Photo-Engraver, 
= 22, Sukea’s Street, 

l © + Calcutta. 
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they have left 
intentions of the 
intentions 
eople, and that in conse- 
wishes are thwarted by 
fatural to the soil. If roses 
"i on sand they* will not flourish. 
wewattempts to implant thrift amongst 
a people, whose constitution is not Western, 
have resulted in establishing the money- 
lender as the economic master of the culti- 
vator ; our attempts to base justice on our 
Western laws of evidence have created 
demoralisation grd an enormous class of 
parasitic lawyers. All! this is shown in these 
pages. To the discriminating and critical 
mind the lesson taught by the interesting 
study of foreign rule is that the West can- 
not rule the East, and that, with all his 
virtues, the British official is not a success 
in India.-—The Socialist Review. 


Science Notes. 
Diseases oF METALS. 


E A lecture delivered by Prof. Ernest Cohen 
y ot Utrecht to the Societe de Chimie Physique 
a at Paris in the last week of 190g is publish- 






k ed in the current number of the “Revue 
z: generale des. Science Prof. Cohen here 
describes what he Is the contagious 


diseases of metals g@hich present some 
curious phenomend. Whe most marked ex- 
- amples seem to occur in the case of tin, 
which, when exposed to a temperature 
below the freezing-point of mercury, be- 
comes afflicted with a kind of eruption of 
pustules in which the metal loses its ordi- 
nary shining surface, becomes grey, and, on 
being qut with a saw, either falls to powder 
or breaks up into a bundle of fibres. The 
extraordinary thing about this phenome- 
non is that the disease seems capable of 
being extended by infection or contagion, 
and the addition of a few grains of the 
powder, obtained as last mentioned, to the 
surface of a block of perfectly sound tin will 
bring about its transformation in a few 
days. This disease or “peste de letain” 
is particularly to be dreaded by curator of 
museums, and Prof, Cohen exhibited in the 


and other museum exhibits which had been 
attacked by it, the only remedy for it being 
apparently the refusion of the metal, which 
involves in every case slight loss of subs- 





brought ‘about 


course of his lecture many medals and - 
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tance. Another so-called disease of tin is 


that which Prof. Cohen calls the “maladie 
d’ecrouissage,” in which the metal changes 
its structure and becomes crystalline. ‘This 
seems to attack especially joints which 
have -been “soldered” although no ad- 
mixture of other metals with the two 
appears to play any part in the affair, 
and this complaint, lke the other can be 
by simple contact with 
another piece of metal thus affected. A 
curious point is that heating the tiñ up to 
a temperature of 230° C., or within a degree 
of its melting-point, seems to have no effect 
on its capacity for infection, and that the of 
disease has been found to attack brass and - 
lead as well as tin. Prof. Cohen’s explana- 
tion of the phenomenon ts that the diseased 
metal undergoes the process of recrystalliza- 
tion which he defines as nota modification, 
but simply an increase in number, of the 
separate crystalline grains of which it nor- 
‘mally consists. Some colour is given to 
this. by the fact that wrought (ecroui) metal, 
such as tinplate tinfoil and the like, seems 
to be more susceptible to the malady thar 
block. ` / l 
Also says Knowledge and Scientific News 
(London), “Tin is subject to a remark- 
able kind of alteration, a species of disease 
to which it is liable.” When exposed to 
the air tin'undergoes no chemical change, 
as do iron arid copper, which, of cotirse, 
chemically combine with the oxygen, or 
with water. The tin, however, still remains 
metalic tin, but gradually* becomes gray, 
and dull, and falls tone powder. We rey 
furthér:— 7 = | E 
“Fhe disease is ‘catching’. It infects or 
induces.the same change in other masses 
of tin in the immediate neighbourhood. ;: 
We are told that in a Russian imperial gf 
magazine, in place of tin uniform buttons, 
little heaps of powder were found. A con- 
signment of Banka tin sent from Rotterdam. 
to Moscow in 1877 arrival at the latter: 
place in the form of powder. This altera- 4 
tion is due to a change in the internal 
crystalline structure of the metal, and is 
analogous to the slow transformation of 
monoclinic sulfur into rhombic sulfur: As 
a result objects of tin‘of archeological in- į 
terest are rare. Those that have been founda 
have been in the form of earthenware vessels, >- i 
nobs, etc.,which have been fgund in the Swiss 
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ASWAGANDHA WINE. 
 Aswagandha Wine :— 
is well-known as a 
invigorating tonic of 
body and mind. Our 
“ Aswagandha Wine” 
is the only help to 
those who have to 
sustain prolonged phy- 
sical and mental work 
or have been decrepi- 
tated in youthowing to 
dissipated and irregu- 
Jar habits. Unrivalled 





weg remedy for nervous 
PS AUD ee exhaustion, loss of 
a, ‘ee memory, mental pros- 
ULEDUYNg Any ARE IRN ; 
MoruitaeluredSelely By The ss tration and | loss of 
edian CheamicslantPharmaceoucal' We vigour. 4 oz. Phial 
CALCUTTA | f z 


Pound Rs. 3-8. 


m Sarsaparilla with Gold. It removes mercu- 


te 
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m lake-dwellings coated with tinfoil. Cassi- 
_ terite, or tin-stone, is the single ore from 
Which the tin has been obtained in any 
quantity. Cornwall is well-known as a 
ae tin-producing county, the Delcoath main 
= Yode being 2! miles in length. But whereas 
mae Cornwall produced 4,700 tons of tin in rgor, 
$ the Malay Peninsula produced in the same 
wear no less than 50,352 tons.” 
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More Comets. 

are due to cross the path of the earth this 
year. The first is known as Tempel’s, 
Esecond periodical comet discovered in 1873, 
“July 3rd, at Milan. Its period is about 54 
me years, and it was re-observed in 1878, 1894, 
ay 1899 and 1904, making its perihelion pass- 
y age on the last occasion, in November. It 
- should therefore, return this coming spring. 
D’Arrest’s comet discovered in 1851 1s the 
second object and is due to return during 
the summer of this year. 
. 6} years and it was re-observed at its return 
in 1857, 1870, 1877, 1890, and 1897, but it 
escaped observation, being unfavourable 
rapidly in 190% “ 
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1 Hogolkuria Gully, Cornwallis Street, Simla P. O., Calc 








In addition to Halley’s two other comets 


Its period is about » 
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rial taint and eradicates al 
ties from the blood. 4 o 
Doz. Rs. 20. Pound Rs. 6-8. 
charged for 3 phials and upwards.» 

Essence of Neem.—An excellent bl 
tonic, used in skin diseases and in thec 
valescent stage after Malarial fever. 4 
phial Re, 1, Doz. Rs 11, pound Rs. 3-8, 

Essence of draksha.—-A potent rem: 
for habitual constipations rheumatt 
biliousness, piles; &c. Best nervine tc 
during convalescence. 4 oz. phial Re 
doz. Rs. 11, ponud Rs. 3-8. 


Syrup Basak with Hypophosphite 
Tolu.--For catarrhal and inflammat 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 4 
phial Re. 1, doz Rs. 11, pound Rs, 2-12. 


Ext. Jambolin Lig. Co.—An_ infall 
remedy for Diabetes Melitus. 4 oz. pt 
Re. 1:12, dozen Rs. 20, pound Rs. 6-8. 


la 


Dozen rate is charged for 3 phials 
upwards. Complete catalogue of prepa 
tions free on application 
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omet preserves for v 
atamed youth of 


. Perhaps Halley’s 
glimpse of the fiery! 
venerable solar syste lf one could, ind 
suppose a soul and mind in inanim 
things then, writes Mr. E. S. Grew in 

“Graphic” we might think of Halley’s Cor 
returning and returning to glimpses of 

earth, knowing it before the continents w 
formed, and lighting with. its phospho: 
cent gleam the pits of the first oceans. ~ 
comet might have seen thé moon torn aw 
from the earth, and slowly, slowly°wid 
ing its distance; it may have seën 

fractured earth smoking and the seas stez 
ing ; it may have seen the beginnings 
life on the planet—the first birth and ¢ 
haps the first death. _ = 
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Dr. Francis Emerson contends that 
pr@ximately only one in every ten pers 
has normal hearing. He believes that 
time is near when all children at sta 
periods of life willbe examined for the | 
vention of deafness, A large proportion of 
deafness, he tells us, dates back to the f 
years of life, at a time when the gen 
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; Pic ‘Chemists, 


SHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
"88, HARRISON ROAD. 
Bah: 4 5, WELLESLEY STREET, 


CALCUTTA. 
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| »3.—Only the purest Homeeopa- 
nC Medicines, all. from Boerick and 
_Pat- 


pa ae America, are stocked. 


i PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


sHOSH AND SONS, ue 


“Jewellers and Opticians, 
. Th, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 


cH :—16-1 Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
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E dak Watches of the latest fashion, strong 
tid durable, ca | 
3 Nickel case silvered dial — sa REY 17 
Silver case silvered dial 5o 25 
3 Silver Nielló enamelled © n» -30 
° 14 ct. Gold open face Rs, 100 and 105 
ag ct. Half aa a sitet ee ge eS 
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neuralgia, teething, worms, or any other 
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them T a symptoms Pi N ear 
involvement and its consequences if neglec- ee 


ted. The public should be educated.. to 8 
understand that an earache is not due to a 





























indefinite cause, but isa congestion of the. z 
middle ear, which needs careful attention: < 

If suppuration has occurred, is is notz 
enough to stop the discharge, but the origi- 
nal cause must he removed. A discharg 
from the ear is alwys a serious matter}, = 
some of these ears really never stop dis- 
charging. In adults the hearing function 
is often seriously impaired by the action 
of certain drugs, notably quinine and 
salicylic and—-a common ad Iterant’. of 3 
milk, wine, etc.! Disease of ‘the tonsils: E 
sleni has a harmful influence upon the eart 
In fact, there are few diseases that maj 
not have an effect on the hearing. a, 
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tec ce foni, The a ai o ; 
China, aud Japan are rice-eaters, A medi-'} 
cal I correspondent who has lived among otal a 


is eae to oc rye, oA or ‘corn, as: 
to nutritious value. It has this advanta fey 
we are told, over all other cereals as to | 
being digested in one hour. 


and a half hours to digest. 

out of the stomach, thus $ caving Nere 
energy for natural repair of the ‘Body. Tt 
best rice is the unpolished, as a large pe 
cent. of the nutritious value of rice is lost 
the process of whitening the rice. Besid 
the whipping process to make it white th 
use a coating of glucose and tale tos 
finish up the process. Unpolished rice ist! 
the best, though it is a little darker in» 
colour and is what the Chinese and Japanese. 
use. i 


zt, e selection, 
THe Oriental View or Woman — 
By A. K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. 


It is frequently assumed, by speakers ana 
writers on the present and past position ofi j 
woman in the West, that the Oriental’ view: 
of woman is lower than the Western ; and. 
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Glimpses of Famine and Flood in 
y East Bengal. 
K By the SISTER NIVEDITA. 
Pp. crown Suo. 96. 
Price 4 annas. By V.P.P. 6 annas. 
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MISSING NUMBERS. 
THE MODERN REVIEW 
Is Published and Posted 
On the first day of each month. 


_ Every one of our subscribers may, therefore, easily 
ascertain, according to the distance of his town from 
Calcutta, on What date he ought to receive the Review. 
‘Tf. a subscriber does not receive it punctually, he should 
complain at the Post Office and write to us. Com- 
plaints regarding the non-receipt of any month’s issue 
should reach our office on or before the 15th 
of that month. After this date duplicate copies 
- can be supplied only at the rate of 8} annas per copy 
post free. | . 

Manager—THE MODERN REVIEW, 


210-2-1, Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. 
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An evidence of our 5th Miracle. 

A confectioner gets 486-15; Read what he says. 

I must sincerely admire the genuine efforts of the 
Hindustan AsSurance and Mutual Benefit Society, Ld., 
PA Gujranwala. This Society bas fully maintained its prestige 
Wod houor so far It has givéna sufficient a mount of relier 
Wee: c the heirs of its Policy holders in opportune time of theif 
M@ececd and emergency My mother had her connections as 


member with this Society for 13f years. On. the 3oth 
January she expired. As 


« 
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soon as this sad news was 
communicated tothe Office cf the Suciety they sent forthwith 
merrmMiTiiatagar Agent—as I had gone-toa village in the 
Š Muzaffarnagar District Lala Banwari Lal Raj Bansi to 
make necessary enquiries arn.‘ complete papers. My son 
Ratiram was the accredited nominee of my mother and I 
am his legal guardian. I have been paid by Lala Hukam 
Chand Widbani, Multan, Agent of the Hindustan Assurance 
and Mutual Benefit Society, Ld., Gujrawala, today at Multan 
fon behalf of Ratiram Minor the sum of Rupees Four hundred 
f i and Eighty-six and annas fifteen only as an amount of relief. 


It is a handsome payment fora man of my means parti- 
cularly when I know that The Society charges an exceedingly 


low rate óf Premia. l 
» May the giver of all gifts grant every success to this 


concern and may it be instrumental in doing substantial , 


A good to the people. I am heartily ‘thankful for the help 

4 yenderet] to me and shall make it a duty to narrate the good 
points of this Society to each and every body I come across 
and thus strengthen its cause. 


(Sd.) JA] BHAGWAN HALOAI, 


| 30-5-1910. Legal Guardain of Ratiram, 
| Miner, Multan Cantonment. 
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_rence, comradeship, or contempt tov 
women find expression at various ; 
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admitted fact. 
be observed , 
Westarn” and no “absolute 
of view. It is a mistake to assume 
“East is East and West is West, and ? 
the twain shall meet:” attitudes’ of 









in the history of civilisation alike 
West and in the East. 

It is not therefore possible in a 
article to expound the whole Oriental 
of woman. [| shall only‘ endeavo 
correct the prevalent misconception—la™ 
ly of missionary inspiration—by showi 
how the matter may present itself to a 
person who is not quite ignorant of Orient 
thought and Oriental civilisations. 

It is sometimes suggested that Christianit 
and Oriental religion, has imposed up 
European women a position of infertorit 
But it was certainly not Christ, who was « 
Oriental, who treated women as inferi 
beings. It was Paul, a Greek, who w 
primarily responsible for the low spiritu 
status of woman inthe Christian Churc 
From this position, she only temporari 
emerged in that. Oriental- period -of pos 
classic European cultugg when the 
first accepted marriage 
men worshipped God i 
—as they still do in the 

It is noteworthy tha 
writings of some of thos 
sophers whose work had 3 
in Europe at that time pronounce? 
favour of the social emancipation 
which are almost verbally identici 
those of modern Suffragists. “Our % 
condition,” wrote ITbn-Rushd, ‘does f 
permit women to unfold all the’resourc 
that are in them; it seems as if they we 
only meant to, bear children and to suck 
them. And it ‘is this state of servituc 
that has destroyed in them the capaci! 
for great things. That is the reason wh 
wseldom find among us women endowe 
with any great moral qualities; their liv: 
pass away like those of plants, and the 
are a burden to their husbands. Froni“thi 
cause arises the misery that devours oj 
cities, since there are twice as many wom 
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